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PREFACE. 



HowEVEB greatly polemical writers may differ in tlieir opinioiM^ 
tli«y geaeraOy admit the importance of careful research and impar- 
tial examinalion. The duty of proving " all things" is now theo^ 
retiealfy admitted by most, though stiU practically ignored by 
mtuiy. Unsatisfactory as dn? state of tilings nradt be, it is an 
advance upon that in which £ree inquiry was dreaded, and calm 
discussion was impossible. A great point is always gained when we 
have a duty admitted, becanse, with every true-hearted man, it will 
be followed by an effort for that duty to be discharged. Hence the 
intimate connection between truth in theory and truth in action ; 
and in the majority of cases* where we discern the former, we may 
hope, ere^ long, to discover the latter. It is therefore the source of 
no small satisfaction to us, in continuing to devote our time and 
attention to the arduous labours connected with the conduct of this 
serial, to know that we are thus not only carrying out universally 
admitted principles, but adopting the surest means of promoting 
mental enlightenment, and, with it^ moral im^ovemenl. 

It will be perceived, on examining the contents of this, the 
Twelfth Volume <rf the B^i^p^^ Pojn»aTBRpj/.Lii^ that there is no 
diminution in the impopt^ee of/^S« V^A^tioJi* riB^hich are here 
discussed, and no lack orafeility in £heir treatment. In both these 
respects the present will, wellidi^^fo^JlieaiJ favourable comparison 
with any previous volume, in 5Phdb!bgJ* ye ^ have a debate on a 
question which involves the ^n^iiacaiiaL foiji^ dfdifference between 
the two great sections of tie' tftmstian world t and this debate is 
sustained by bond Jide C&tholio and Protestant writers, who have 
brought to bear upon it deep earnestness, extensive erudition, 
nnmistakeable talent, and an unexceptionable spirit. In Politics, 
the subject of the Opium Trade, in relation to the British G-overur 
ment, is very fully debated by men who have given much attention 
to it, and some of whom have formed their opinions from personal 
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observations made in tlie* distant empires of India and China. The 
question of Trades' Unions, as disc ossed under the head of Social 
Economy, is of vital importance in the present day, and demands 
the careful consideration of all who are in any way connected with 
the great manofacfbring interests of this country ; and while ixi « 
these pages intelligent workmen have met, on equal terms, with 
extensive employers, all have, "without let or hindrance," made 
their statements, brought forward their arguments, and now appeal 
for a verdict from thoughtful men of every class. 

The purely literary portion of this volume requires but little special 
notice ; suffice it to say, that we believe it will be found to contain 
many articles replete with instruction, and inducive of thought. 
The sombre^ funereal character of some of these papers, remiad 
us that death has been unusually busy among the great and good. 
Itarely has it fallen to the lot of writers for the periodical press to 
have in so short a space of time to chronicle the decease, and to 
embalm the virtues, of so many illustrious men. These facts read 
their own homilies to all respecting earnest efforts and active lives ; 
but they speak to the young, with more than ordinary emphasis, 
about solemn obligations, and lofty destinies. And as there is many 
a vacant space on the muster-roll of Truth, and many an unoccupied 
position in " the world's broad field of battle," we would urge the 
ardent spirits with whom we rejoice to be associated, 

'* In yoath to stand apon the mountain's brow, 
Look on life's valley, rough and rent below ; 
One hour of stillness, while they think on how, 
^!h^n^^B\^^\e^ w^th Jbrethpu^h|^ down to deeds to go, 
BuTbM^^D M tW hni^d^hliaa^'i^." 

But we must check, Qur .pp^fectiyg, tendency, and with warm and 
heartfelt thanks to thoi^ w^'^v^^'c^sisted us to make this volume 
what it is, we comm^4wi^*3^ th^p attention of all inquiring and truth- 
loving men. V V! ^Vw ^:*':: : 



June, 1860. 



THE 

BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST. 

GEOFFSSY CHATJCBE^THE B]!fOLISH LANGUAGE. 

** The first finder of onr laognage." — OccUve, 

•* Of ottT language he was thelode-ster." — Lydgate. 

^ Lingnam qni patriam redeg^t illam 

In ^nrmam.** — Leland. 
" Dim Cbanoer toell of Englidi nndefyled.** — J^penser, 

Iir tlie Bontli aisle ^ We^tmimsier Abbey, one fine old Oothie pieee 
of omamafitai aoulptnre ttands <«*, dktingaisbablj from a^ others ^r 
if» look of hoar aatiqiiity, thoftgh Ikile more than three oentnrieB hare 
^paed sinoe, as a laboar oi krre, ^ ome Nieholas Brigham " erected 
it. Ti^ marks the borial-plaoe of Chaiwer, the firwt trae distanc- 
tlTdy Ettglii^L poet, — ^tke first tenant, too, of thas transept, wych, 
OQ. aoeonnt of the poetical dust enshrined in it, is now called Poets' 
Comer. Though ** black oblivion's mat " has played " fiuitastie 
tricks " with the singer's effigy, it has little dimmed his fame ; fyt 
the pxeaerratiTe magic of genitis has bees thrown around it in 
imdeca^ingmdls, so that " near it ihgre xnay never come snspector 
dai^r/' Tms, koweyer, was not the earliest memorial of 

" The noble rhetor poet of Britain, 
That madefint to distil and ram 
The gold dewdrops of speech and eloqnence 
Int* oar tongne; " 

for Caxton (who collected, edited, and printed an issue of the Can- 
terbury Tales) ^aced abore his grave a slab with this inscription, 
written by a leajmed Milanese :— • 

'* Gnlfredns Chancer vates, et fama poesis 
lifoterns, hae saera sam tomnlatns hnmo." 

Of <me to whom such unwonted honours had been paid, it would be 
fair to ocmclude that there was waixant in his li^, works, and in- 
finence for them all, and that those dear " remembrances g£ tjie 

vol. III. B 
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dead '* were but indications of the worth of the living. Nor wonld 
ilie inference be uncorroborated by the fact. Chaucer's life was 
erentfol ; his works have even yet a living intere^it for living men, 
and his influences pulsate even now in the heart of modem civiliza- 
tion. In the morning of our English Mfe this keenly nationalized 
Set became not only the exponent of the buxom age of Edward 
I., but also a marxed leader in that progress party whose genius 
insinuates the principles of development into their own generation, 
and thus become the progenitors of the progress of after tmies. He 
is a great, healthy, vigorous soul, whose Norman nature had been 
thoroughly impessedin the Saxon mint, and who issued the '* coin- 
age of his bram " in the despised vernacular currency of thought 
in actual life ; broke the Latin moulds and the French dies in which 
language was then cast or pressed; and touched with everlasting 
nation^ty the form and substance of our English speech. 

To those who rightly comprehend the immense importance of a 
pure and noble laii^ua^e in bringing about and sustaiiung a healthy 
and generous nationabty of thought and feeling; who look upon 
literature not only as one of the issues, but also as one of the com- 
municators of life ; who trace the influence of words upon Hie natural 
and spiritual energies of man ; — ^it will appear at once an invaluable 
service done to our race, to suflbse and vivify the expression^ which 
men must use with the dyes of poesy and the formative activity of 
genius. The testimony of centuries unanimously accords to Chaucer 
the glory of having been the masculine faetor m the evolution and 
begetting of our present English speech ; and, as the father of £Jnff' 
lish literature, he merits acknowledgment as the creator of an 
epoch h*om which men date the birth and uprise of an English lan- 
guage and an English nationality ; for then, indeed, did the anta- 
gonistic forces which, since the invasion of the I^orman conqueror, 
had kept the races which peopled England asunder, coalesce and co- 
operate, till they became a new unity, and attained a unique indivi- 
duality and being — a beinc which is one and indivisible with the 
rich traditions of our past history, and the freshest facts in our pre- 
sent literature. To the life and times of this ** our morning star of 
song," a little attention may be not unprofitably or uninstructively 
devoted, if we have hearts alive to the admiration and emulation of 
the great forefathers of our coimtry's glory. 

The name — Chaucer — ^is decidedfly Norman inform, and it occurs 
in Battel Abbev BoU, — a list of the men of note who accompanied 
William the Conqueror to England, 1066. We read also of one 
Joannes Chaucer, cives Londinensis, in 1299; and we knowon the best 
authority-7-his own statement — that Geoffrey Chaucer was bom in 
"the Citye of London," which, he says, " is to me so dere and swete, 
in which I was forth growen; and more kindly love have I to that 
place than to any other in yearth, — as every landly creature has to 
that place of his kindly engendure— and to virtue, rest, and peace 
in that stede to abide.' The date of his birth, 1328, has been usually 
construed from the inscription, said to have been placed on the 
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earliest monument, which asserted that he ''died in 1400, aged 
72;*' and though an attempt has been made to upset, or at least 
inyalidate, this chronology by reference to a document in the 
Heralds* College, bearing date 1386, wherein Chaucer, upon oath, 
inter alia, deposes that he was then " of the age of forty years and 
upwards, armed for twenty-seven years," we see no good ground 
for unsettling the concurrent belief of centuries. The poet does not 
here seem to be attesting his precise age, but to be merely and 
formally asserting that he is above that age, below which testimony 
regarding points m heraldry would be possessed of little reliability. 
If this were his exact age, he must have borne arms when little more 
than thirteen, and been then engaged in the French wars, which 
is rather improbable. We accept, therefore, and homologate the 
current synchronism, that Chaucer was bom seven years tuter the 
death of Dante (1265 — 1321) and that he was the junior by four 
years of the reformer Wycliffe (1324—1384). 

It has been matter of dispute whether Chaucer's father was a 
knight, a merchant, or a vintner — a matter of no great importance 
to us. The balance of probabilities inclines to the conclusion that 
his parents were in easy circumstances, within the then pretty wide 
limits of the court circle, and that he was educated with a view to 
diplomatic or at least civil service life — as if, indeed, hi^ education 
was to be his outfit for the world. We never hear of his having 
any patrimonial inheritance or other resources than those conferred 
on hmi by State grant, or derived from government appointments. 
That his education was carefully conducted, assiduously forwarded, 
and well taken advantage of, we have the best of proofs— in the 
multifarious erudition which his works display. He was early 
fitted for commencing a university career, where " he might leren 
gentilesse aright,** which he began, it has been generally believed, 
at Cambridge. This appears highly probable, for in his poems he 



is minute in his Cambridge localization ; and he speaks of himself 
in " The Court of Love,' — ^his earliest poem, written in his eigh- 
teenth year — as " Philogenet of Cambridge, Clerk ; *' but we do not 
know whether at the 

" Gret college 
Men clepe the Soler Hall at Cantebrege,** 

or elsewhere. The universities were not in those days frequented 
by the sons of the nobility, nor had they that air of wealthy luxury 
which they now have and aspire after. They were then the resorts 
rather of the middle classes, as is manifest from the fact that in the 
youth of Chaucer — we have the statement on the authority of Fitz- 
]aalph. Archbishop of Armagh, before Pope Innocent VI., in 1357, 
at Avignon — ^the University of Oxford had about 30,000 students. 
The proverbial adjective oi poor, so often and so truly predicable of 
scholars, was then an almost unexceptionable connotative term. 
Chaucer*s own maxim, ** Sondrie scoles maken subtil clerkes,** may 
be one of those unconscious autobiographic strokes which few writers 

b2 
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hmwe been able altogetiter ta aToid g:iTmg; fop Wood records m 
traoKtioii tiiat he was a pupil <^ Wjc^^ffe*a ; and Leland— who is, 
Irawerer, not orer trastwortny— Ijalks of his heing, on learin^i^ Oxfwrd, 
**^aB aente, logical, and pleasant speaker, a poet, a graro pmlosopher, 
in ingenious mathematician, and lastly, a sonsd theologtaji." It is 
eren stated that his studies were finished at Fhris, imenee, after 
traTefiing through Franee and Holland, he returned about 1356, and 
eommanced, as is supposed, a course of readings in the kw. While 
spending so many years in the pursuit and acquirement of knoww 
ledge» in a seemingtf omnrirorous gluttony of books, and in the 
attainment of a manifbld experience of men and their ways, b€»idee 
employing himself in the making, 

la ths flown of his jxmllte, 

la Modm waiw as. be iwell cooths^ 

Of d^tjttancLof aoog^glad; 

we cannot but snppose the poet, either consckmslT or uncon- 
sciously, to have been engaged in meet preparation ror the great 
tasks which lay before him in life. In his power and inclination to 
work his own experience into verse, Chaucer is quite Goethean, and 
the myriad phases of existence which he patnii are our chief key 
to the pecttUarities of his age. He was implicated, comphcated, and 
entwined with much of the thought and action of his century, and 
he touched and impressed it with a vigour and energy which made 
a distinct and lasting mark on the future of the nation. It was aai 
age of rare vitality and variety of event. There was a hearty, 
healthy, home-felt, emphatic enthusiasm in it. The difiering 
streams of race were now confluent and neighbourly. The strip- 
ling king — Edward III., — who but a year before the birth of 
Chaucerliad set his step on the throne of his murdered father, a» 
his years increased, displayed a self-wiUed ambition, a chivalry and 
gallantry, wl^ch endeared him to his subjects, while it added to the. 
glory of their country. The stout, stubborn, politic course of his 
grandfather fired him to emulation, while the vanity and luxurioua- 
ness of his nature led hi;n to indulge in costly pageantries and 
dainty banqilets, in emblematic jousts and well-consorted shows. 
In his court, therefore, there was a sort of spring-tide life,— young, 
lusty, free, showy, though unripe. Before Chaucer had reached 
his thirtieth year, the king's crown was encircled with the laurels 
of Halidon Hill (1383), Sluys (1340), Crecy (1346), Calais (1347), 
imdPoictiers (1350) ; and his queen Philippa had shown the heroism 
of her disposition at JSTevil's Cross (1346), and the kindliness of her 
heart at Calais. And at this particular time, wherever ihe British 
forces 

" do tread the measures of tbeir tragic march," 

Tiotory smiles upon their "painful traffic," and bestows upon them 
the bloodjr glory of success. Though the foetid vapours and putri- 
fy malana of the Black Death had swept with mysterious and 
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rekmlieBs ^betmotireBees thiovi^ the kad, prosj^niiy «eeawd to 
&iroiir tfaese^eretgn who Juul bo eaoeoraged mdufltruil piersuitsM to 
wMeomeABd befn^hd those skilled in tke processes of te^e mamJfte* 
tores. *< Tbe Order of the Garter " (1344) kid be^ tastiftated wityn 
the castle of Windsor, which, under the careful eye of William Wyke- 
ham, had lately been built as a fit residence for an English sove*> 
reign, with a pageant of unparalleled grandeur, and a liberality and 
gorgeousness suck -as had never before been seen in the* memory of 
man. The Commons of England were gaming a voice in public 
affairs, and, acting on iiie maxhn that •* the sovereign's exigencies 
are the subjects' daances," were striving arfterr ti constitutional fcna 
of government, and the realization of a distinct and sedf-contasned 
nationality. 

Woxdd we be fkr wrong, remembering the tradition of the ocea- 
£ion of its origin, to suppose that liie ** Court of Lore " wta sug- 
gested to the young poet by the grand ongoings of the institution 
of the Order of the (rarter, and that it was inte?nded as a delicatie 
allagion to, and cdebration of, the splendid ceremony with whidi it 
was inaugurated P We know that the court was not entirely insen- 
sible to literary merit ; for Queen Phiiippa was the patroness of 
Froissart (whose " C^onicles," exteading ttom 1326—1400, rather 
more than cover the •entire era of Chaucer's life), and that he held 
an office in the household of Edward III. ; we have besides good 
reason to believe that Chaucer, though mainly valued on account of 
his excellent and rare business capacity, was somewhat favoured, 
too, in consideration of his poetical abilities. But of this more anon I 

Perhaps the next ooeupatioiL of oixr author was the translation 
of tbe ** De Consodaitione Philoeopliis " of Boethi«s— * work pre- 
Tiously translated into Saxon by Alfred the'GTeat, and subseqveady 
into modemized English by JSlizabeth, — dxe favourite cMsne eif 
that a^re, and a favourable specim^i of the prose style of this 
*' garnisher of Englishe rude. To this period, also, is generaMy 
aMribed ihe production of " lYoilus and Creseide," a work of sinfUr 
lar exc^enoe, as might intdeed be inferred, if Irom nongkt efee, 
that its rhythm and rhyme have been iwitatecL during Shake8f>eare*s 
jLpprenliceship to the ravsea, in '' The E^me o£ Lucrece," and m 
1609 was mc^ the ibandation of one of his favourite plays. Ohaucer 
seems at this time to have been diligently and purposely engaged ift 
the polishing and modulation of the English tongue. This is made 
particularly evident from the anxiety which the poet exhibits 
towards the conclusion of the poem, regarding his work, and how it 
snight be transcribed or recited, Baying,-^ 

" And, for; there is so i^reat diversitie 
In l£qglitth rad in wriUug of our tong, 
So pn^ I God that none mis write thee, 
Ke thee mis-mc^e for defaut of tong. 
And mlde -whereso t^ou be or else song 
ThaA ^Mfa %e nBdersftond, G«d i beeMch, 
Bat yet to pnTpese «f my nMlmr leariyl speedi.'' 
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This po^ is still farther interesting, because it enables ns to 
Iiave a glimpse at the companions Chaucer at this time had, and 
what sort of men he valued m the days of his youth. This we learn 
from the following dedicatory lines : — 

** moral Gower, this booke I direct 

To thee and to ihepJtihsopJucai Strood, 
To Yoach^af there need is to correct 
Of joor benignities and zeal^s good." 

The Mends here referred to were men of condition and repute, 
with whom he had acquired acquaintanceship, perhaps in Oxford, 
or at the Inns of Court. The former is a famed contemporary poet, 
and the latter a " most excellent philosopher," whom, in after o^s, 
Chaucer intrusted with the upbrmging of his favourite sou. 'We 
may further infer, from the double and distinctly specific ascription, 
ihat its author was pretty equally divided between philosophy and 
poetry, at the same time that we learn most expressly that a larger 
ambition animated his breast ; for the following are the terms in 
which he dismisses his literary labour :— 

" Go, litel booke I Go, litel tragedie, 

There God my Maker yet ere that I die, 

So send me miffkt to make some commedie. 

Bat, litel booke, make thou thee none envie, 

Bnt subject ben unto all poesie; 

And kiss the steps whereas thou seest pace, 
Of Virgil, Ovldj Homer, Lucan, Stace." 

Oiaucer,as we learn from the preceding (quotation, was not unac- 
quainted with the best classics procurable m his day ; he was con- 
versant also with the works of many of the Latin Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, and the mediaeval Eomanticists. His erudition appears 
to have been not only wide but deep. The plot of " Troilus and 
Cresseide" is, he informs us, taken from Lollius (an author of 
whom nothing is tiow known). It is similar in outline to the 
" Filistrato " of Bocaccio, who mentions the story as having its 
ori^nal in Greek. Translation is almost invariably the form in 
which art influences a language; and imitativeness, no less than 
originality, belong to the true poet. Dante, addressing Virgil, 
says:— • 

^ It is from thee alone that I derive 
The graceful style which gains me such applause." 

Pante (1265—1321), Petrarch (1304—1374), and Bocaccio (1312 
—1375) undoubtedly influenced (Jhaucer and his contemporaries ; 
the Elizabethan writers were touched by the music of Tasso 
(1544— 1575|, and Ariosto (1474—1533). ComeiUe, Eacine, and 
Moli^re, affected the age of the [Restoration ; the writers who 
flourished up till the time "when George the Third was king," 
stimulated the German school, which, beginning with Elopstock, 
culminated in Goethe ; and these again wrought upon Scott, Words- 
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worth, and Byron ; and in all these ages translation preceded actual 
originality, and transplanting preceded propagation. Chaucer was 
not, therefore, singular in the mode he took for worldng oat an 
acceptahle national speech, hy reproducing reputed and reput-able 
poems from the Latin, French, or Italian, rather than by throwing 
the whole energy of his thought into new poems of his own. By 
the former method he asked acceptance for the language only, yet 

frepared the way for the introduction, in good time, of a fresh and 
ome-grown literature, such as the age required, national in 
thought, feeling, allusiveness, and speech. 

It was a far-thoughted and patriotic purpose to detach his natire 
coimtry from intellectual dependence uj)on France ; to supply an 
instrument for the interchange of opinion, the promulgation of 
knowledge, and the business wants of society, which shomd be the 
nation's own, one not borrowed from aliens and enemies, and to 

Erovide a vesture for thought in which the bounding and abounding 
fe, energy, and intellect of his age might dress itself, and be known 
as distinct and dififerent irom that country with whom England was 
waging war. It was courtierly, too, thus to second the desire of the 
king's neart, by a move of so resistless a nature, and by an agency 
so effectual. It was a wise and diplomatic scheme, fortherinff at 
once the best interests of the nation, his own fame, and the p<3icy 
of his sovereign. So, for the promotion of his design, he trans- 
lated into " numbers touched with harmony," some of the more 
popxdar classic tales, that the language might be purified and indi- 
vidualized ; and that the disjunction of the nations might be feusili- 
tated, he took one of the most popular of French poems, " The 
Eomaunt of the Rose," and transferred its wondrous allegories into 
the form of speech current in his days. He thus not only complied 
with, but led and directed the spirit of the time, gratified his own 
taste, and extended his own fame, while he cultivated, by assiduous 
labour, the power of expression, and the polish of diction. 

It is probable that Chaucer kept always within the range of 
court, and had a due diplomatic acquaintanceship with its modes, 
fashions, and ongoings ; for about this time he was the recognized 
friend and associate of King Edward's third son, John of Ga.ant, 
then Earl of Richmond, though subsequently Duke of Lancaster, 
who married (Blanche, afterwards mother of Henry I v.), 19th 
May, 1359. In celebration of the courtship of this pair, Chaucer 
had produced a poem, entitled " The Parliament of fiirds," a fan- 
ciful allegory. ** The Complaint of the Black Znight," a defence 
of Gaunt from some aspersions thrown on his character ; and " The 
Dream of tlie Dutchesse," an epithalamium on the union of John 
and Blanche, are also referable to this period. The minuteness with 
which Chaucer describes the localities of Woodstock has given rise 
to the supposition that he resided there, — 

" Within a lodge out of the way, 
Beside a well in a forest," — 
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snd was a retaaBer of the Lappy bridegrooni, whom he accompanied 
to Fnmce in the atttaiBQ of 1359, in a military eapaeity, along with 
^e army of Edward III., one of the greatest and best whidi had 
then left the English eoasts. 

A hmodred thounffid men, in a thousand ships, lefb England, — in. 
the capital of which t^e king of France was then a prisoner, — and 
landing at Calais, marched wkh triumphant, though hardly resisted 
tread, as far as Bheims, in which Edward III. hoped to place upon 
bis brow the sovereign drclet of France. The place was well fcnii- 
fied, and defended bravely. Edward beleaguered it awhile, but ulti- 
mately raised the siege and retired — closing preHi^, however, by the 
aet--to try his success on Paris. Here the fates were equally un- 
propitious, and he fell back towards Brittany. Hunger, fatigue^ 
superstition, and storm fought against hbn. Aslie became depressed, 
the French got elated, and though unable to venture into the op^i 
field, they endeavoured by hairassments in flank and rear to secure 
the chance of victory their new dtties had given them. In one of 
these forays, near the town of Hetiers, in Brittany, Chaucer had 
the sad hap to be taken prisoner. Hiis, in addition to his own 
share of the fcHrmer hardships, was a sufficiently bitter taste of war's 
woes. How long his fortitude and powers of endmrance were 
tried by captivity, we cannot tell ; but we hope that the peace of 
Bretigny, signed in 1360, would, among other things, secure his 
freedom. 

In " The Pream of the Dutchesse," Chaucer indicated that a lady 
had charmed his heart ; and we learn that on 12th S^ember, 1366, 
a pension often marks (£120) was granted to^Phil^pa Chaucer, one 
of the ladies of Queen Kiilippa's iMHts^oId ; so that we must sup- 
pose he was married prior to this date, and was now leaving, or had 
already left, her Majesty's service. The wife of Chaucer was, 
accorcnng to the best authorities, Philippa Pyckard, daughter of Sir 
Payne Pyckard de Eouet, Goienne kine-at-arms, sister of Kadierine 
Swneford n^e Pyckard of Eouet, and subsequently wife of John 
of Gaxmt, Duke of Lancaster, and Begent of Uuienne ; and of that 
Henry Pyckard, Lord Mayor of London, who had welcomed the 
Black Pnnce with the captive King John, on their arrival from 
France after the battle of Poictiers. The duties he perfcwrmed mean- 
while may be guessed at from the next notice we nave of him as 
receiving — June 20th, 1867— from the king, for former and ftiture 
service, under the designation of " our well-beloved yeoman," 
fdilectus valettus noster), an annuity of twenty marks (£240). On 
Christmas, 1368, his wife received a robe in gift from the queen. In 
1369 both Queen Philippa and the Lady Blanche of Lancaster died, 
and Chaucer wrote a lament for the latter, entitled " The Death of 
Blanche the Dutchesse." On 20th Jui^, 1370, he received letters 
of protection from the king, that he might go abroad, though for 
what purpose we know not, in his service. In 1372, a more impor- 
tant commission for him [and for us] was intrusted to him, viz., to 
form, along with John de Man and James Pronam, a committee of 
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•inyestigation in Grenoa, regarding the English port, which might be 
most advantageoiiflly used by the Genoese in furtherance of their 
commercial pursuits. While occupied with this mission, it is said 
that Chaucer had the good fortmaexo be introduced to 

*^ FraoDcis Petravk, the laoreat poet, 
Highte this clerk, whose rhetorik sweete 
EoliuiUDtd all Itaille of poetrie," 

and there to have heard from ** the lover of Laura " the tale of the 
patient " Griselda." This is neither impossible nor improbable — 
indeed, quite the opposite. Petrarch was then (1370-4) residing, 
an indostiiofM invaud, at Padua, and had c(»npleted bis version of 
Bociiocio*8 famous stciry from Italian infto Latin — ^published under 
ihie title, •* A Myth <m Wifely Obedience and Fidelity,** — ^in June, 
1373. Nothing oould be more natural than that the daief poet of 
England should endeavour to see *^ th^ first real restorer of polite 
letters, — him who gave purity, elegance, and stability to the 
Italian language." Now, as Chaucer was seemingly not well versed 
in Italian, is it at all unlikely that their conversation would be holden 
in Latin, of his proficiency in which Petrardh prided himself, and 
Chaucer had no need to be ashamed P In the currency of such talk, 
what more probable than that Dante and Bocaecio should become 
ihe subjects of mutual criticism, and 'that Petrarch should reckon it 
a privilege to rehearse his version of his friend yet rival's beautiful 
and unexceptionable story, and that thus *' he learned at Padowe '* 
ihe tale he has eir^almed in ever-living verse, in his favourite 
metre, and with the utmost elegance of style, regarding the patience 
and fid^ty of " Grnelda" The thought of suck an intercommuni- 
cation and fraternization is too sweet to be lightly given up, and we 
cling to the belief most fondly, though we trust not irrationally. 
Chaucer returned to home and country in February, 1374, and on the 
194h of July Petrarch was found in his library, with a book before 
him, dead, ** his wordes and his work ** done, and remembrance of 
him only left for the world. There is surely some trait of personal 
grief in the kindly way Chaucer speaks of him, and in th^ attach- 
ment to his notice of the interview of the morale, which reads like an 
involuntary and sdf-referent sigh, — 

" But Dethe, that wol mat raffre ni dweUen here, 
Bat as it were the twinkling of an eye, 
Him now hath slaine, and alle we shaidier 

S. N. 
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IS THE BIBLE ALONE A SUFFICIENT EULE OF 
FAITH P 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB. — I. 

Thb position which I occupy in opening this debate upon the 
Eule of Faith is, I feel, one oi ^at responsibility. The subject 
upon which I enter is not of a tnyial character, but of vast moment, 
and is, therefore, "not to be enterpnsed nor taken in- hand unad- 
visedly," or for mere discussion's sake. If it be a matter of vital 
importance to the mariner that he should be burnished with chart 
and compass of sufficient correctness to guide him across the path- 
less, perilous deep, then it is also a matter of vital importance that 
the voyagers on the perilous flood of time should have a chart and 
compass to ^de them, and such as they can rely upon, that they 
make not shipwreck of their soul ; in other words, they should have 
a rule by which their moral life may be directed both as ix> matters 
of faith and practice, and they should understand clearly where t^at 
rule is te be found. 

It is evident, and will be conceded by my opponent, and, there- 
fore, needs no demonstration, that the light of nature, or reason and 
conscience, are not capable of guiding men aright through this world 
to a better. If there oe a God, then it is reasonable to expect that 
he would cause a light te shine firom heaven upon the darkened 
paths of men; that ne would give unte them a revelation of his 
will; that he would declare what was necessary to be believed, in 
order that men might be saved. This reasonable expectation God 
has fulfilled. He nas eiven us a rule to follow, and our only concern 
is to discover where mat rule is to be found ; or, in the words of 
the proposition which stands at the head of this article—'* Whether 
the Bible alone (which, I presume, we all acknowledge to be a 
revelation from God) is a sufficient Eule of Faith P " 

I take my stend, according to the sincere conviction of my heart, 
upon the affirmative side, and shaU be prepared to maintain my 
position by argument. 

In order to clear the way, I think it needful to state what I con- 
sider the meaning of terms contained in the proposition before us. 

By the term "Bible " I understand those several books of the Old 
and New Testament, written by divers men in divers ages, but all 
tinder the inspiration of the Spirit of Gtod, which, with me sanction 
of the Christian Church from the earliest times, have been collected 
together, and designated, by way of dignity, the Bible. 

By the term "Kule" I understana a measure or standard by 
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wluch we may compare or trj a thing, thus testing its correctness. 
A Bule of Faith, therefore, must be that measure by which we are 
to regulate not only the agenda, or things to be done, but also the 
credenday or things to be believed. 

Having thus briefly indicated what I consider the meaning of 
these terms, in order to avoid any further hgomachia, or battle of 
words, between myself and my opponents, I advance at once to the 
subject under debate. 

I assert that the Bible alone is a sufficient rule of faith, and I 
arrive at this conclusion for the following reasons : — 1. Because the 
Bible bears testimony to its own sufficiency as a rule of faith ; and 
-the Bible being the word of God, its testimony must be true. 

I have alreadv observed that I thought it reasonable to expect 
that Grod would give unto man a revelation for his guidance; I 
iforther remark that it is also reasonable to expect that God would 
set his seal upon his own rule, that it might be known to be his, 
forasmuch as it is a device of the devil to counterfeit the true by 
the setting forth of the false. 

God has indicated the true rule which men are to follow, and 
this he has done by the inspired pen of the Apostle Paid. Thus: — 
" All scripture is given hy inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness : 
that the man of God may he perfect, thoroughly fwmished unto all 
good works.*'* 

A man cannot go beyond the point of perfection. That rule, 
therefore, which, if followed, is sufficient to make him ;perfect, — 
perfect as to doctrine and, practice, must be of itself sufficient, and 
needeth no additions ; but scripture is profitable for doctrine, that 
the man of God may be fumished unto aU good works ; scripture, 
therefore, or the Bible, according to its own testimony, must be 
" alone a sufficient rule of faith." 

The same inspired pen yet again declares, and that more con- 
clusively, writing to Tmiothy ; — " JPVow a child thou hast knovm the 
hohf scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus "f Now I ask, what is the 
great end, the aim, the design, the termination of faith? Peter 
answers the question, and says : — ** Receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of youe soul." The salvation of the soid then 
is the great end of faith ; and I say, fearless of contradiction, that 
that rule which maketh a man wise unto salvation is and must be 
of itself a sufficient rule ; but the Holy Scriptures, according to the 
teaching of the inspired Apostle, are able to make wise imto salva- 
tion ; they, therefore, must be " alone a sufficient rule of faith." 

I might safely hang the whole controversy on these two texts, 
80 exphcit are they. But I pass from these, and pass over other 
texts of a similar kmd, to advance my second reason for the conclu- 
sion I have arrived at, which is :— 

♦ 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. f 2 Tim. iii. 16 



L _ 
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2. Beoaose oor Savioar ismde the toriHem word, and not asy 
nBwritten tradition, the ground of bis appeal in alL qaestiona of 
dispute. 

Thus when Christ, the lawful Prinoe of this world, stood laoe to 
fuce with that usurper, the Prince of Darkneaa, what was the w««poa 
wherewith he smoie him F Was it not the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of GodF Did the devil tempt him to turn the 
stones into bread? " It is written," was the rebuke giren. Did 
the devil strive to persuade him to tempt God's providence F '^ It is 
W£iTTBN AOAiK," was the dec9tive answer returned. Did that evil 
one try his power once ro^ by oaasing to flash before his eye the 
glories of ti^ worid, and promising the gift of ull these if he would 
but fall and won^p at his feet ? '* Jiis wri^ett,** was the repeated 
reply, and the suooessful tenaination of these ^tile attacks. ThoB 
through the potent pen of inspiration, and not by the voice of tradi- 
tion, did Christ overcome the devil. It was by an appeal to the 
written word of God that C^irist siknoed all his questioning adver- 
saries. Did the Pharisees murmur when they saw him eat with 
Publicans and sinners P He referred l^em to the prophet Hosea» 
where they would £nd a sufficient vindication of his conduct. 

Again, were the disciples of Ohnst accused by the Pharisees of 
breaking the sabbath b^use they had plucked ears of corn on that 
day ? Jesus defended them by referring the Pharisees to the &r8t 
book of Samuel, saying : ** Have ye not read what David did when 
he was an hungred?'** &c. Here again the appeal was to the written 
word of God. 

So also when the Phar&ees, seeking to entrap him, inquired 
concerning divorce, he did nc^ r^er them to the *^ mishna," bat to 
the Bible, saying, "Have ye not leadP" are ye not acquainted 
with the scriptures P if ye are, then ye ought to have imderstood 
the question ye propose for my solution. And not to multiply 
instances, let us take one example more, which is certainly a case in 
point. We read that a yomag man came to hnn, anxious for the 
salvation of his soul, ana wishing to know what he should do to 
secure it. Now liere was the fiibie on the one hand, and here were 
the traditions of the elders on the other. If he had put his question 
to the Pharisees, like the Pharisees of modem times, they would 
have said : Listen to the voice of the Church, adhere ^stsrictly to the 
traditions of the elders, and thou shalt be saved. But what said 
Gbrist P '' If thou wilt enter intp life, keep the commandments.*' 
And where were these commandments to be found P On the page 
oi God's written word. Yes ! whatever may be the case of others, 
Christ always honoured the scriptures. When he £rat commenced 
his ministry, he imrolled the inspired volume, and lead aloud some of 
the prophedes of Isaiah. When tempted by Satan, " It is wntten," 
and not " It is spoken," were the words he used. When his eondaet 
was assailed by the Pharisees, or when his doctrine was called in 
question by the Sadducees, his appeal was ever to the holy scrip- 
tures ; and what he did himself, he recommended unto others. If 
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tibe Jews liad any doubt aboat the aathcalicity of his mission^ as 
the MesBtah, then said he, ** Searok ikf scrip^iire*^ for •» them ye 
think m ha»e eternal life, and they are they which testify qfmeJ' 

If dhrist^ then, accepted the 'Bible as a suj^ient ntle as it regarded 
himself— if he recommended the Bible as a mle of faith for otheon^^ 
I haTe the hii^hest anthoritj on my side I oonld have, and feel myself 
justified in saying thc^ '* the Hble alone is a sufficient mle of faith." 

3. My third reason for i^ eonelusion at which I have arrired 
is, because the Apostle Paul sanctioned that which our Saviour re- 
commended, viz., the inrestigatioB of the scriptures for a knowledge 
of tixe truth. 

The Apoeile Paul passed firom Thessalonica to Berea, where he 
entered the synagogue, and taagh^ The Jews heard attentively^ 
1^ word he spake. The^ were not hasty in their eonelusk>n, but 
compared the doctrines of the Apostle with the revel^ions of the 
written word, and finding a harmony between them, they embraoed 
the Christian fidth. ISow these people brooght the teaening of the 
Apostle to the test. They had a rule» and to that ride they appealed, 
and were glad ^en they found the teadiing of the Apostle agreed 
with that. But what did ihe A]pNOstle say to ail* this P Did he tell 
those Bereans that they had no right to possess cc^ies of the Bible ; 
that they had still kss right " to seareh them duly ;" that it was 
not for them to interpret scriptuse, that they must reoeire all that 
he said as true, and ask no questions about it ; that they were to 
resign iheir reason to his keepinff, and trouble thems^ves no mc^e 
with investigation ; was tills tne ^guage of St. Pa«d P 

This would have been the language of those who have boasted 
tk^nselves to be somebody in later ages; but Paul was ''the 
least of the Apostles," " wie bom out of due season." A humble 
man was he ; while the others claim to be God's vicegerent, Christ's 
vicar upon earth, yea, enthroned as ^rod, to receive the homage 
of idolatrous multitudes. But what of the Bereans, who made the 
Bible their sole Rule of Faith P It is written, " These were more 
noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, 
whether those ihinys were so." 

4. I advance, as a farihsr reason for the conclusion I have come 
to, the fact that the early fathers of the Christian Church acknow- 
ledged ihe sufficiency of the SeripUire as a Bjile of Faith. 

Thus we learn fcom St. Hiesom that there were heretics in those 
di^s, who spake (as the Boman Catholics speak in our day) and 
said, ** We are the sons of the wise, who did fiwm the beginning 
deliven down to us the apostolical doctrine." But what was the 
declaration of the father himself P It was this :— '^ That the true 
BOD& of Judah adhere to the Scriptures." Can a Protestant go 
fartlier than this P 

St. Chrysosiom testifies to the clearness of l^e Scriptures on all 
essential points, saying : — ** All things in the Divine Scriptures are 
]^ain and straigjbt. Whatsoever things are necessary, are manifest." 
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This declaratioii is confirmed by the Roman Catholic historian, 
Dupin, who observes, ''that the perusal (of the Bible) seldom 
causes any but the learned to fall into error ; and that general! j 
the simple have found in the Scriptures only instruction and 
edification." 

81, Austin further declares the Bible's sufficiency when he writes : 
" Among those things which are plainly set down in Scripture, all 
those things are to be found which comprehend faith and good 
manners." 

The judgment of Constantine, as pronounced before the Council 
of Nice, was Uiis ; that ** the books of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
and the oracles of the old prophets, do evidently teach us wnat we 
are to think of the Divine Majesty. Therefore, laying aside all 
seditious contention, let us determine the matters in question by 
testimonials out of the Divine writing." 

What says Irenaus upon the point in dispute P " The method of 
our salvation we have not known by any others but those men by 
whom the gospel came to us, which then they preached ; but after- 
wardsj by the will of God, delivered it to us in the Scriptures, to be 
for thejuture thefowndation and pillar of our faith" 

What says Tertullian P " Let Hermogenes, out of his storehouse 
of learning, show that it is written. If it be not written, let him 
fear that woe which is destined for those who either add to, or 
detract from, the Scripttires." 

Out of the many that might be brought forward, I will call 
upon only one more witness, and that shall be St, Cyprian, What 
says heP Being opposed with an argument from tradition, he 
demands, " Whence nave you that tr^tion P Comes it from the 
authority of the Lord, and of the Grospel, or from the Epistles of the 
Apostles P For God testifies that we are to do those things which 
are written, &c. If it be comiianded in the Grospel, or contained in 
the Epistles or Acts of the Apostles, then let us observe it as a 
Divine and holy tradition." 

These citations need no explanation, and no comment ; — ^they are 
as clear and conclusive as can be. If they are not sufficient in 
numbers, then consult the unanswerable treatise of TOlotson, on the 
" Itule of Faith," from which sotirce these quotations are mostly 
drawn, and you will find plenty and to spare. If it be objected 
that I have orawn frt>m this writer, instead of going to the original, 
then I answer, You have to do with the citations themselves, and 
not my means of procuring them. Prove, what no one has yet 
proved, that the (quotations are false, and my proposition falls to 
the groimd. But if you cannot do this, be careral how you despise 
the voice of these ancient worthies, whom you profess to esteem. 
Ye who venerate the unauthenticated relics of the departed, cast 
from their jewelled shrines those trifles they contain, and learn to 
venerate ratner the opinions of the holy fathers of the early Church, 
and enshrine them in your memory ; and if you are not prepared to 
brand those fathers as heretics, then you must be prepared to assert 
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with them that " The Bible only is a suflScient Eole of Faith," for 
such we have found them to declare. 

I have now consulted the mind of Grod upon this fundamental 
subject under dispute. I have found that His uoritten word bears 
clear and decisive testimony to its own sufficiency as a Rule of 
Faith. I have shown that it was the practice of our great example, 
Jesus Christ, to appeal to the Scriptures in all matters of dispute ; 
and that he recommended the study of the Scriptures to those who 
were in doubt as to the truthMness of his mission. I have pointed 
out the fact that those who brought the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul to the test of the written word, and who studied the Scriptures 
in private, were commended for what they did. I have proved that 
the early Fathers made the Scriptures the ground of their appeal in 
all religious controversy, and that they acknowledged the excellency 
and the sufficiency of the written word. With such an array of 
witnesses at my side, I can take a bold and determined stand against 
those who would detract from the dignity and authority of Grod's 
own Book, by denying that it is of itself a sufficient Eule of Faith. 
Let my opponents silence the Spirit of God ; silence Christ ; silence 
his Apostles ; silence the early Fathers of the Christian Church ; 
and then, and not till then, will they silence me. H. B. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

Among the many topics which are the subject of controversy 
between Catholics and irrotestants, there is, perhaps, not one which 
receives so little attention at the hands of the latter, as that of the 
Eule of Faith. And this is the more remarkable, since here is the 
very root of the differences which unhappily exist between us ; so 
that, until this cL^iestion is settled, it is quite useless to discuss others. 
Everything which is believed by either must be ultimately referred 
to the authority upon which it is believed. If a Protestant is asked 
for a proof of the doctrine of the Atonement, he instantly refers you 
to the Bible— his sole Bule of Faith. If a Catholic be asked the 
same question, he refers to the Church. 

Here, then, is the exi>lanation of the division of Catholic and 
Protestant. One rests his faith upon a book; the other, upon a 
body of men. 

But Protestants are, in general, much more ready to argue about 
transubstantiation or inddgences than the Bule of Faith ; and for 
the simple reason, that one is so much easier than the other, — since 
they do possess some documentary evidence respecting the former, 
while they are totally destitute of any divine proofs of the latter. 
They habitually overlook any discrepancy in their own line of 
argument, and are usually only anxious to bring the Catholic to the 
test of the Bible, or rather — what is really the fact — their own 
interpretation of it. 

The Church of England, in her Sixth Article, expresses most fully 
and clearly the Protestant belief on the subject. " Holy Scripture 
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containetk all things neeeaanj to aal^ation ; so tkat whatooeyer is noi 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required oi 
any man that it shyould be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought re<][nisite or necessary to salyation." 

The concise and popular method of expressing the rule — " Tl» 
Bible, and the Bible oal^p-, is the religion of Frotestante*' — ^ha» 
passed into a " text ;" and is quoted against ** Fafiists" and " Posey- 
ites," JXL sermons, lectures^ books, and newspapers^ as quite indis^ 
putable ; indeed, from the manner in which some use it, one would 
really su^ose that it was a veritable text of Scripture, instead oi 
being merely the dictum of one of the greatest rcJigious weiU^her- 
cocks that ever lived, viz^ Chillingworth. 

I propose to prove, in tibe following article, that the Bible only is 
not a sufficient Bule of Fail^ for four reasons ; and I confine 
myself to the ooBsideration of <Hily this much of the quiestion, as I 
should otherwise greatly exceed the limits which must govern writers 
in this Magazine. My reasons are — 

I. TSe Bible was never intended to be the only Bule of Faith. 

II. The Bible was not at first redded as the only Bule of Faith. 

III. The adoption of this Eule in the early ages waa, humanlj 

speaking, impossible. 
rV. As a matter of fact, Protestants do not make it their only 
Eule of Faith. 
I. The Bible was never intended to be the only rule. Had it 
been so, we should have had some record of the hct in the Book 
itself. But what is the state of the case P You will not find the 
slightest hint, either from our Lord, or &om his apo^les, whiek 
would lead us to infer that Christianity was to be promulgated by 
means of any book, or rather, by the series of books of i^mich t£e 
Bible is coinposed. Instead of sending his apostles armed wiih 
Bibles, our Iiord commissbned them to "preach the gospdl to 
every creature." The idea of compiling a book, which should 
contain all Christ's doctrines, never seems to have ^it^ed the 
minds of the Apostles. Had they believed, or could have possibly 
believed, that which Protestants now assert, that nothing but aa 
inspired volume was to enlighten the worid on the subject of 
Christianity, they would have taken the utmost care to commit to 
writing all the words and all the commands of our Lord, and to 
dijSuse the book containing them throughout the world, to the 
utmost of their power ; ana to soma church whidi. they founde<L 
they would have addressed epistles contcdning such dear summaries 
of Christian doctrine, that no schism could possibly have occurred. 

But that all our Lord's sayings were not recorded, is proved, in« 
contestably, by St. John, who distinctl]^ dedares that " there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, which, if they were written every 
one, the world, I think, would not be able to contain the books whim 
should be written." St. John xxi. 25. Nor is there the slightest 
ground for supposing thai; the Epistles supply this ^ficiency. 
AH the books of which the New Testament is composed are 
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simply four Gospels, several letters to churches and individuals, a 
record of some of the travels of St. Peter and St. Patil, and a book 
of Revelations. The Apostles, so far from considering a written 
rule absolutely necessary, neglected entirely, with the exception of 
two of their number, to record a single word or act of our Lord. 
Two of the Gospels are by parties who were not apostles at all. 
One of the writers (St. Luke), who probably never in his life saw 
our Lord, writes only at the instance of a friend, who wished to 
know something of ike history of Him whose religion St. Luke 
professed. And even St. John, the beloved disciple, actually defers 
writing his Gospel until within six years of his own death, when his 
labours were finished, and his course nearly run. His Epistles are 
limited to three very short ones, neither of them containing much 
information respectmg Christianitv ; and one of them merely a 
private letter. St. Peter, the chief among the Apostles, writes no 

fospel at all; neither has he written anything, but two short 
Ipistles. Fourteen out of the twenty-one Epistles contained in 
the New Testament were written by one who was neither of the 
twelve, nor an immediate disciple of our Lord; and a cursory 
perusal of these writings will suffice to convince any one, not 
disposed to prejudge the question, that scarcely any of them would 
have been written at all, but for the existence of abuses in the 
churches to which they were addressed. 

And so far were the Apostles from believing, or having any an- 
ticipation of their writings becoming the sole Rule of Faith to a 
body of Christians, that St. Paul absolutely refrains from writing on 
some subjects, on the ground that he would be able to express 
himself more ftiUy and satisfactorily when present. In 2 Cor. xi. 34, 
he says, after giving several directions concerning the government of 
that church: "The rest I will set in order when I come ," clearly 
meaning that if he had been with them, he would not have written 
at all. Again, in writing to Timothy (1 Ep. iii. 14), "These, 
things write I unto thee, honing that I shall pome unto thee shortly." 
St. John, in his third Epistle, chap. i. 13, 14, says : " I have many 
things to write unto thee, but I would not with pen and ink write- 
unto thee. But I hope speedily to see thee, and we will speak face 
to face." Of course it will be admitted that what St. Paul would 
say to the Corinthians and to Timothy, and what St. John would 
say to Grains, would be quite as much inspired as what they wrote ;. 
and from the tenor of these Epistles, we may conclude that the most 
important things were not touched upon in the letters at all ; again 
demonstrating that these Apostles never intended their writings to 
be the guides of any but those to whom they addressed them ; and 
even then only under peculiar circumstances. 

In Heb. i. 2, St. Paul says : " (God) hath in these days spoken" 
not written, " to us by His Son." In Matt, xxviii., Christ does not 
say, " Go, write Bibles to all nations," but " Go, teach all nations." 
In St. Luke x. 16, he does not say, " He that readeth, or heareth 
the. Scripture, heareth me," but " He that heareth you, heareth me." 

TOL. III. c 
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In Matt, xviii. 17, lie does not say, "He that will not read the 
Scripture" but ** He that wiU not hear the Chwrcht let him be unto 
thee as a heathen man, and a publican." 

What is to me quite conclusive in the matter, and to whidi 
I woulii particularly direct the attention of Protestants, is this 
important fact, — that every single Epistle which we possess was 
addressed to Christians already fnlly instructed in the faith ; — - 
persons to whom a volume of doctrinal instruction was p^fectly 
unnecessary. 

II. The Bible was not at first regarded as the only Rule of Faith. 
This is so obvious, as scarcely to need any illustration. The praotioe 
of the Apostles is a complete confirmation of it. Our Lord, shortly- 
after he began to preach, sent forth seventy disciples, and not one 
of them was supplied with any document whatever. Their mission, 
was to preach; not to distribute Bibles. Our Lord himself 
preached. He wrote no new law. Most of his Apostles wrote no 
books; nor did they direct their followers to do so either. St. 
Paul, writing to Timothy, does not tell him to record carefully, 
in writing, what had been delivered to him ; but, " The things which 
<thou hast heard of me, before many witnesses, the same commend 
to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others also," 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
And in his first Epistle to Timothy, he several times repeats, " These 
things teach and exhort;" "These things command and teach." 
1 Tim. vi. 2 ; iv. 11, &c., &c. This hardly bears out the Protestant 
theory. 

We find, too, the early Christians utterly opposed to writing 
down anything at all, lest it should be made a subject for mockery 
by the pagans. All their instructions were by word of mouth. 
When a pagan desired to become a Christian, he was not furnished 
with a Bible (indeed, it would have been im^ssible to supply 
iiim with one, as the books of which it consists were not ool- 
lected for four hundred years after the ascension of our Lord), 
but was sent to the clergy, and instructed in some of the primary 
doctrines of Christianity ; nor was he fully instructed until he had 
been baptized for some length of time ; and even then no Bible was 
given to him. Probably one of the Grospels, or one or two Epistles 
which the church to which the convert belonged possessed, were 
lent or read to him ; but certainly nothing further, in the way of 
written teaching, was supplied to any one. And from the extreme 
paucity of the Epistles, and the small number of writers, may 
we not conclude that the early Christians, when it was discovered 
what use the pagans made of their writings, were instructed to 
commit to writing nothing but what was strictly necessary P 

A single fact, worth hundreds of arguments, may be mentioned. 
The whole of the then known world was converted during the first 
four hxmdred years, entirely without the Bible. Nor do we find a 
single writer, prior to the Reformation, advocating or broaching the 
opinion now held bjr Protestants, that the Bible was, or ought to be, 
the sole Eule of Faith. ^ 
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III. The adoption of this role in the early ages was, humanlj 
speaking, impossible — impossible to hare been the nile during the 
first century, as the Bible was not complete ; and equaUy impossible 
during the first four centuries, since the books composing the "New 
Testament were not odllected into one Tolnme, and very few copies 
of individual books existed, and these written, of course, with the 
pen. We have no evidence, nor have we, ccmsequently, any right 
to assume, that any portion of the Bible wt», during that period* 
translated into any language, to facilitate the spread of Christianity. 
Wodld this have been ne^ected by the Apostles and their £ollowers» 
had tfiey been Protestants P Until the art of printing had been 
invented, it was practically impossible to multiply coj»es of the 
Bible to the exteat which, on froteatant gronnds, it would have 
been required for the evangelization of the world. And duiing the 
first fourteen hundred years of Christianity, the labour of trans- 
lating the Bible was so great, that copies of it were rarelj seen> 
except in monastmes, and other religious houses, or in the residences 
of opulent men. 

Now, if it had been the intention of our Lord to have had his 
religion diffused by means of the Protestant Bule of Faith, would 
he not have devised some means for carrying out his will? Either 
he would have suggested himself (I speak with all possible reve- 
Tfflice), or have inspired some of his fcdlowers with the idea of 
printing, or, if poesible, with a still m(H*e expeditious means of 
Bupnlying the world with, a book which should ecmtain all that he 
wisned to be known of the religion which he taught. He imparted 
to his Apostles the gjfi of tongues, and they were, therefore, able 
to supphr the world with true translations of the book. 

Let Protestants decide for themsdves how far the result has 
fulfilled the original intention of our Lord, if it was what they 
would have us believe. 

lY. As a matter of fact, Protestants do not adhere to the Bible 
as their only rule. If I succeed in proving this proposition, I 
presume none of the Protestant retulers of the British Coniro^ 
vertialist will bo disposed to prolong the discussion. For if they 
themselves, in any particular, positively ignore the only rule br 
which they will permit their rdigion to be judged, and by which 
they afiect to juoge others, it plmnly shows that the question we 
are discussing is decided l3y their own practice, notwithstanding 
any assertion to the contrary. 

TVliat Protestant was ever taught his religion by the Bible 
akmeP Was he not in his chil<Siood first instructed by his 
pajrents, at school by teachers, and later by tutors who, whenever 
be met with passages which clashed with his Protestantism, gave 
him tiieir interpretation of it P The Bible, in the hands of young 
persons, is a mere history. The theology which it contains is in- 
comprehensible to them. And not imtil his religious convictions 
are fc»rmed, the Bible is to him an enigma. He is taught in his 
diildhood that there is a God, the creator of all, and i^at He is 

c 2 
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one in tliree persons. But where do they find this fundamental 
truth of Christianity laid down? Is it sufficient for them to go 
backwards and forwards, from verse to verse, andj chapter to 
chapter, and stringing together several texts, declare that they 
sufficiently prove the doctrine of the Trinity P What says the 
Unitarian P Why, that the Bible teaches the very reverse. Such 
is the decision to which he comes in his examination of the Sacred 
Volume. He finds nothing whatever respecting the three persons 
in one God, nor any proof of the divinily of tne Son : but many 
texts speaking of the absolute Uniii/ of God ; and others, such as 
" My Father is greater than I;" " I hve by the Father ;" ** My work 
is to do the will of Him that sent me :*' texts which seem to imply 
that the Son is inferior to, and dependent upon the Father. It is, 
of course, utterly useless to quote in support of the Trinity the 
solitary text, "There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. And these three are one ;" 
for he will immediately, and with a considerable display of reason, 
object to the genuineness of the words which proclaim the unity of the 
three persons. And he will also tell, what is moreover strictly true, 
that the dogma of the Trinity is nowhere explicitly laid down in 
Scripture : and declare that it is a Eomish corruption, and mention 
the date when the Church defined the corruption, (a.d. 325.) Pro- 
testants have been content to take this, as well as whatever else 
is positive in their creed, in trust from the Catholic Church. 

The observance of Sunday is nowhere commanded, although that 
of Saturday is. Yet Protestants, while professing to believe and 
practice nothing but what the Bible sanctions, ignore the scriptural 
command to keep the Jewish sabbath, and that, "from even to even,** 
and follow the traditions of the Catholic Church by observing the 
Sunday instead. And it must also be observed, that although we 
have scriptural evidence, though very slight, that the Apostles and 
their followers hallowed in some way the Sunday, yet there is not 
the slightest hint, nor have we any right to e^ect it, since most of 
the Christians at that time were Jews, that the observance of the 
sabbath was neglected. It most probably died out with other 
Jewish observances, such, for instance, as circumcision, which was 
most certainly practised, and to some extent insisted upon, by St. 
Peter. But where is the Protestant authority for neglecting 
Saturday P I challenge them to produce one. 

It is a common practice with most Protestants to baptize infants ; 
but what scriptural proof exists that the Apostles even admitted one 
not arrived at years of discretion to baptism P or what command is 
to be found for the practice P The Baptists, grounding this portion 
of their belief upon four or five isolated texts, assert that it is absurd 
to require or expect a profession of faith from one who is utterly 
imable to comprehend the most simple article of that faith ; also, 
that as our Lord has said, " he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved," it is evident that belief, or faith, must precede baptism ; 
children, not being capable of believing, are neither capable of being 
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baptized. Protestants are again, in this instance, manifestly guiliy 
of departing from their own rule of faith. 

In Acts XV. 29, there is a clear command to " abstain from eating 
blood, and things strangled." How many Protestants obey this? 

In St. John xiii., onr Lord commands his followers, that ** if 
they would be his disciples, they must wash one another's feet." 
Not should they receive what they term the sacrament, in the 
morning, but as Christ and his disciples received it, in the evening, 
and after supper. 

In St. James v. 14, 15, there is a command that if there are any 
sick, they shall send for the presbyters,* and shall anoint them with 
oil, and if the sick man be in sins, they shall be forgiven him ; and 
the prayer of faith shall save him. How many Protestants obey 
this Dehest, or ever think of resorting to such means of salvation, 
either of soul or body P The Catholic Church has always, and does 
still practise it, and terms it " extreme unction." 

I think it will be admitted ^ the instances I have adduced — and 
I coidd assuredly multiply them — that Protestants reject some 
things which are contained in Scripture, and profess others that are 
nowhere discoverable in that book. 

In conclusion, I will ask my opponents to point out a single clear 
text, that in the remotest manner siipports their theory. Task not 
for a text which says that the Old Testament, by testifying of the 
Messiah, is able to make him who studies it wise unto s«2vation ; 
nor a text which commends persons for testing the truth of our 
Lord's mission, by searching the Old Testament scriptures ; nor 
yet one which advises Jews to search those books, the authority of 
which they admit, for proofs of the same ; but a single clear 
passage that informs us that adhesion to a written rule, of which the 
jN'ew Testament forms part, is our only hope of salvation, and 
divergence from the meanmg of that book, a heresy. 

Pope Gbegoby. 
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APFIEMATIVE AJITICLE. — ^I. 

Of all narcotics, none produce such powerful, mysterious, and 
fatal effects on man as opium, the inspissated juice of the white 
j)oppy. Small doses stimulate and intoxicate ; the frequent repeti- 
tion requires increase of quantity to produce the desired exhiiapa- 
tion, and soon results in loss of digestive power, decline of vital 

* This is the word in the original Grreek. In the Protestant trau^tion it is 
" elders ;*» in the Catholic, " priests." 
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energy, derangement of the nervous fijstem, and premature de&ih, 
after ten years' indulgence in the fascinating yice. The fitful and 
distorted activity given to ihe intellect at first is succeeded by list- 
less dreaminess, and soon sinks down into hopeless idiocy. The 
basest passions are stirred up, and, according to the temperament, 
appear in disgusting sensuality or fierce cruelty. All sense of 
honour or duty, and every natural affection, is lost, and the whole 
iiature, physical and moral, is enthralled by the new-created, un- 
controla ble appetite or craving for more of the destructive narcotie. 
In the vain attempt to satisfy this feeling of want, and to allay the 
pain of attendant disease, the wretched victim will sacrifice fortune, 
wmily, character, and even commit theft and murder, to obtain the 
drug. So powerful is this appetite, that, if once fixed, it can hardly 
ever be cured : the strong-willed ijiglo-Saxon can rarely maater It, 
much less tiie feeble Asiatic. 

For ages Christendom has proudly expressed pity and contempt 
for the infatuated opium eaters of Darkey, attributing to Maho- 
met's prudent prohibition of alcoholic liquors the existence of a form 
of intemperance more debasing and less remediable than any that 
prevails m the West. Strange that during^ the present century its 
most enlightened nation should have lent its wealth, science, and 
arms, to fransport the opium mania to t^e far East ! Under these 
auspices, the vice has extended so readily and so rapidly, that among 
the tribes of India and China there may now be found a miUion 
victims for every thousand that disgrace Western Asia. 

All who have described the state and customs of the six hundred 
millions that inhabit India and China have given unanimous testi- 
mony that intemperance was not found among their vices ; but, 
shortly after the English had obtained power, the attempt was made 
to reproduce the European system of deriving revenue from inteuh' 
perance, with this essential difference, tiiat while at home there 
might have been a propriety in taxing already existing habits, in the 
East they had to be originated and fostered in order ultimately to 
obtain the revenue. For some years the servants of the East India 
Company traded in intoxicants as individuals, for their own personal 
benefat, protected by a system of restrictions, limitations, and prohi- 
bitions, which produced bloodshed, confusion, and distress in districts 
that had flourished in peace under the native rulers. At length the 
attention of the Court of Directors at home was awakened to these 
abuses, and in 1773 the opium monopoly was assumed by the Indian 
Government, since which time the direct responsibility of the evils 
resulting therefrom has rested upon it; though the Government 
and people of this country cannot plead exemption from the .guilt, 
for they might have successfully resisted any such measures ; on 
the contrary, they have remained indifferent spectators of deeds 
entirely at variance with the national profession of justice and fair 
dealing. 

The evils of the trade in opium may be considered under three 
aspects, — Iflt. As they affect the people of India; 2nd, as they 
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inflict injury on China ; and, 3rd, in their effects upon the com- 
merce and influence of England. 

I. The character and results of the growth of opium in India. 

The history of the means adopted by the Company to obtain a 
supply of the drug, and the laws and penalties devised to secure the 
monopoly of it, presents a host of injuries inflicted upon the 
peasantry, in their fields, families, and morals, that forcibly call to 
mind the workings of the Inquisition. The changeless character of 
Indian fwjriculture was forcibly broken, and the rich plains of 
Bengal, that had produced rice, sugar, silk, and cotton for two 
thousand years, were covered, by compulsion, with the poppjr. Its 
growth, and the gathering, inspissating, storing, and delivering of 
its juice, was watched by corrupt and oppressive officials, lest any 
portion should be lost to the Company. The poverty of the pro- 
ducers has been proverbial ; for besides the precarious nature of the 
growth of a delicate plant, for which the climate is not favourable, 
scarce one-third of the price paid by the Government ever reaches 
the peasant. , 

Though direct compulsion has ceased, and the laws regulating 
the growth, &c., have been lately much modified, still they are most 
severe, as they must ever be so long as the article is so high in 
price, and the monopoly remains entire. About one hundred 
thousand acres of rich land in Bengal are thus occupied ; and yet 
only furnish two-thirds of the whole quantity sold by the Com- 
pany : the remainder being grown in Malwa, and the subsidiary 
!Bajpoot states, under stringent treaties, by which aU they ejmort 
must pass through the hands of the Company, and pay a high 
duty. 

It is impossible, even if it were attempted, to prevent the use of 
opium where it is grown. The vast population of India has been 
already demoralize bv this and other intoxicants, produced and 
sold by licence from tne Government. Mr. Sym, who was eleven 
years at Gorakhpoer, an opium district, writing in 1840, says: — 
" The health and morals of the people suffer from the production 
of opiimi. Wherever it is grown it is eaten, and the more it is 
grown the more it is eaten. We are demoralizing our own subjects 
in India ; one-half of the crime in the opium districts, murders, 
rapes, and affrays, have their origin in opium eating. Both Hin- 
doos and Mussulmen eat the drug, and its pernicious effects are 
visible, particularly in the neighbourhood of the depots. One 
opium cultivator demoralizes a whole village.'* 

In the last volume of Parliamentary papers on the Opium ques- 
tion, may be found a remarkable memorandum of Mr. St. George 
Tucker, who twice filled the office of Chairman of the Court of 
Pirectors. It is as follows :— 

" Ever since I had the honour of being a member of this Court, 
I have uniformly and steadily opposed the encouragement given to 
the extension of the manufacture of opium ; but of late years we 
have pushed it to the utmost height, and disproportionate prices 
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were given for the article in Malwa. We contracted burdensome 
treaties with the Rajpoot states, to introduce and extend the cul- 
tivation of the poppy. We introduced the article into our own 
districts, where it had not been cultivated before, or where the cul- 
tivation had been abandoned ; and we gave our revenue officers an 
interest in extending the cultivation in preference to other produce 
much more valuable and deserving of encouragement. JFinally, 
we established retail shops, which brought it to every man's door. 
How different was the policy of Lord Cornwallis, Lord Teignmouth, 
Lord Wellesley, and Lord Minto, who circumscribed the produce 
within the narrowest limits, confining the cultivation of the poppy 
to two of our provinces, and actually eradicating it from districts 
where it had been previously cultivated. How fatal have been the 
consequences of a departure from this wise and humane policy ! 
Is there any man stUI so blind as not to perceive that it has had a 
most injurious effect upon our national reputation P If a revenue 
cannot be drawn from such an article, otherwise than by quadru- 
pling the supply, by promoting the general use of the drug, and by 
placing it within the reach of the lower classes of the people, no 
fiscal consideration can justify our inflicting upon the Malays and 
Chinese so grievous an evil.** 

In no class has the rapid progress of intemperance become more 
apparent than among the three hundred thousand Sepoys employed 
till lately by the Company. If any difficult or dangerous duty was 
to be done, opium and bang (the juice of the Indian hemp} was 
freely taken, and no doubt wie atrocities committed by these fierce 
fighters in the Affghan, Burmese, and Chinese wars, and more 
fearfully in the late mutiny, may be traced, especially in their most 
horrid forms, to the infuriating ^ower of these drugs. It was in the 
opium districts that the mutiny raged most terribly, and many of 
its victims were the very persons whose office it was to encourage 
the growth and use of the destructive poison. 

It is difficult to reconcile these statements with the ordinary 
notion that opium is mainly sedative. It is true that Turkish 
opium is possessed of this beneficial quality in a degree that makes 
it most valuable as a medicine ; but Indian opium has in it naturally 
more of the narcotic or intoxicating quality ; and the peculiar pro- 
cesses to which it is subjected in the Company's factories at Patna 
and other places, where it is specially prepared with a view to the 
depraved appetite of the consumers, in a great measure unfits it 
for medical use. According to Sir George Staunton and others 
acquainted with the process of manufacture, the opium becomes 
entirely deleterious 5 it is no longer a medicine, but more intensely 
a poison. 

In trying to estimate the extent of these evils in India, we are 
sorry to find that it is not only in Bengal that the injurious effects 
of opium are observable. An ever widening extension of this vice 
accompanies the British power. On the other side of the Ganges. 
6ude numbers its victims. In Bees's " Personal Narrative of the 
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Siege of Lucknow," we read, — " Opium was an article as exten- 
sively used in Lucknow as in China, and the sudden deprivation of 
tliis drug was most severe upon the poor opium eaters. Many who 
could not obtain it at the increased rates actually cut their own 
throats in desperation." 

The introduction of opium to Burmah was strictly prohibited by 
the native rulers, as it is also in Siam, Japan, and other countries. 
Dr. Duff, the eminent missionary, states, that since the conquest of 
Pegu by the English, the cursed vice is fast spreading there. 

Mr. firuce, the superintendent of the tea plantation in Assam, 
says, — " That dreadful plague, the opium mania, is depopulating 
this beautifxd cotmtry, and has degenerated the Assamese from a 
fine race of people to the most abject, servile, crafty, and demoralized 
race in India. Few but those who have resided long in this imhappy 
country know the dreadM and immOral effects which the use of 
opium produces on the native. He will steal, sell his property, his 
cnildren, the mother of his children, and finally commit murder, 
for it." 

Can any one, after these statements, question the truth of a saying 
of the late Archdeacon Jeffreys, for thirty-four years resident in 
India, " that for one native wo have gained over to our religion, we 
have made a thousand drunkards" P But what are such considera- 
tions, when the profits of the traffic form the largest item of Indian 
revenue save one, viz., the land tax P 

H. We must examine the effects of this opium traffic on the 
Chinese. 

Almost within the last hundred years the only opium taken to 
China consisted of 200 chests a year, imported by Portuguese mer- 
chants from Turkey. This could only oe regarded as medicinal, 
and was freely admitted by the Chinese on payment of a small duty. 
As soon as the East India Company had assumed the opium trade, 
they began to carry it to China. Sf^ney was borrowed to carry on 
the trade, and ships were freighted with opium, and sent to Chma ; 
but so little demand was there for it in Cmna, that the trade never 
yielded to the Company any considerable profit. As lately as 1781 
the Company freighted a vessel with opium to Canton, but was 
obliged to sell the lot of 1,600 chests at only 200 dollars a chest ; 
and yet even this small quantity, at so low a price, could not then 
be sold in China, and was re-shipped to the Straits. So slow was 
the increase of the demand at first, that from 1767 to 1820 (a period of 
fifty-three years), it only rose from 1,000 to 4,000 chests a year. 
Though smtdl in quantity at first, the injurious effects upon the 
people of China soon attracted the attention of the authorities of that 
country, and in 1800 the trade in opium was declared illegal : the 
edict assigns reasons for its prohibition — " That it was wasting the 
time, and destrojring the property of the people, and leading them to 
exchange their silver and commodities for the vile dirt brought by 
the foreigner." This did not deter the English from still bringing 
the article ; depots were established in armed vessels at Whampoa, 
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and afterwards at Macao, and erer ginoe at Lin-tin, at the month of 
the Canton river. Thus has tbe name of England become dis- 
hononrably associated with the most powerfol systematized smug- 
gling that hafl ever appeared in any age. The Chinese oontinnally 
appealed against this practice to the recognized laws of nations ; 
and having justice on their side, their remonstrances became more 
and more embarrassing to the East India government. A new 
policy was adopted, by which the Company ceased to cany opium 
to China in its own ships, merely manufacturing the drug, of the 
required quaUty, and packinj^ it m chests suited to the increasing 
dimoulty of latidiug it in Chma ; and then selling it by auction at 
Calcutta and Bombay, to merchants wSo took the whole risk of the 
contraband traffic upon themselves ; but were, at the same time, 
bound by the Company not to trade in any opium but theirs. 
Q^e English authorities were thus enabled, under the thin veil of 
diplomatic dishonesty, to ignore any direct oonnectioii with a trade 
by which the Chinese have, ever since, been aimoyed and injured. 

The character of the traffic became increasingly violent and 
reckless : heavily armed opium cUppers brought tne drug from 
India ; the receiving ships were strongly manned ; and frequently, 
when the revenue junks of China attacked them, bloodshed was the 
consequence. Never have British merchants appeared less noble ; 
never have more corruption and violence been mixed up with British 
trade ! It was extended all along the coast ; and though its intro- 
duction te new districts was invariably attended at first with loss, 
still the demand was soon created ; the vice rapidly extended, and 
now, instead of 4,000 chests, as in 1820, the enormous number of 
80,000 chests have lately been sent into China in one year ! The 
weight of the opium balls so imported te China, in one year, exceeds 
,10,000,000 Ibp., for which £7,000,000 sterling were received from 
China, in tea, silk, &c., £2,000,000 of which are appropriated by 
the merchants, the rest by the Company. It is expected that the 
annual import will soon exceed 100,000 chests. 

The mode of using this drug among the Chinese enables them to 
become intoxicated by a very small quantity. It is not eaten, nor 
is it smoked, but the fume, produced by the heat of a lamp, is 
inhaled by ihe lungs, where it is retained as long as possible, and 
thus directly affects every delicate nerve in those organs, and 
enters into the blood which is passing through them. In an instant 
the blood conveys the poison to the brain, and the whole body and 
mind is affected. All tne fatal effects we have described in speaking 
of the people of India, are seen in China, ^nly the victims are far 
more numerous. Though it is impossible te arrive at any exact 
calculation of their numbers, it is supposed that th^e are quite 
four millions of opium drunkards in Ciiina. Though they are said 
to die at the rate of half-a-million each year, their numbers increase. 
All the sea coast teems with them ; the open ports are full of them ; 
and they are fast extending inland. In spite of the cautious policy 
of the Chinese Government, which has generally avoided conflict 
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with foreio^ers, after continued and ineffectual remonstrance, the 
opium of the English merchants was seized in 1839, by order of the 
£mperor, and destroyed, to the value of nearJy two millions. It is 
true that the English Government, through Lord Palmerston, had 
declared that "uq protection could be afforded to enable British 
merchants to violate the laws of the eountry to which they trade ;" 
it is true that the language of the British people generally was, that 
" ihe opium merchants deserved punishment, instead of redress, askd 
would receive reprobation, instead of sympathy;" — the powerful 
influence of the East India Company, and of the merchants, forced a 
war with China, in which thirty thousand of the people were slain, 
chiefly by the Sepoys of the Ccwnpany. China was prostrated. 
She paid the compensation demanded. She haa not since dared to 
interfere with the opium traffic ; and after twsenty years of diplo- 
macy, and two wars, she has been forced, at last, to legalize it. 

III. We shall rapidly glance at the influexkce exercised by the 
opium trade on the commerce and character of England. 

What a magniflcent market for every article of British manu- 
facture might have been exnected in China ! But hitherto little 
more than two miUioas' wortn a year of British goods have been 
taken from England by China. The ansount does not increase, 
though every year we receive from China more tea and more «ilk. 
The only sufficient reason ass^ed for this unsatisfactory state of 
trade is the increasing export of opium from India to China, which 
excludes British manufactures, and interrupts the proper exchange 
which would otherwise be established, to the mutual advantage of 
Enj^land and China. 

To understand all the bearings of this difficult question, we must 
keep in view the fact that the English have really two empires, — 
their Indian dominion being carried on entirely on different prin- 
ciples to those that prevail at home. Frequently the policy and 
interests of the two Governments have been as completely opposite 
as if they had represented different nations. ALnost at the same 
time that the Home Government agreed by treaty to discountenance 
ihe opium traffic to China, the East Indian authorities had ordered 
an enlarged growth of the poppy, and were preparing for a greater 
sale of opium in China. This double policy has given rise to wars 
with China, which, though carried on in the name of England, ^ ere 
xaainly intended to support the East Indian traffic in opmm, which 
has been upheld in preference to the claims of honour and honesty, 
and the interests of the merchants and people of England. The 
^ood name of England has been dishonoured in the eyes of other 
nations; continual misunderstandings have occurred oetween the 
Chinese and ourselves, which could hardly have arisen out of legi- 
timate commerce; instead of obtaining an abundant supply of 
cotton and stigar from India, we are driven to tiie slave systems of 
America and Cuba ; the progress of religion is obstructed, both in 
India and China ; and, at hcmie and abroad, every principle of duty 
and interest requires the suppression of the Indian opium trade. 

A. 
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NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

A GLANCE at the flaming pamphlets and newspaper correspon- 
dence upon this most intricate question at once shows the extent to 
which the advocates of the suppression of the opium trade are either 
ill-informed, or misinformed. The thrilling declamation against 
the iniquity of the trade, and the solemn appeals made to the con- 
science of the Clmstian, and the sense of honour in the Briton, 
do more credit to the heart than to the judgment of the pamphleteer. 
Their moral sense has been excited by the recital of the miseries of 
the opium smoker, and shocked that the East India Company 
should be the monopolists of the traffic in a drug so pernicious m its 
abuse as opium ; and the shock has affected the intellect. Hence, 
in the ardour of their zeal» they have advocated a course partly 
impossible, and partly conducive of the indefinite multiplication, not 
only of the evih deprecated, but of evils not foreseen. Some of 
them propose the absolute suppression of the traffic ; others would 
tolerate the production of the drug, but forbid the trade in opium ; 
others again would allow the production and the sale, but wish to 
deprive tne government of India of their monopoly in both the culti- 
vation of the poppy and the commerce in the inspissated juice. Each 
party has been led to the agitation of the question by the desire to 
accomplish a twofold object, without perceiving that success in one 
direction was inevitable disappointment in the other. To protect the 
miserable smoker in China, and to remove the stain from the Brit- 
ish Government, through its monopoly, form their double object. If 
British national connection be the scandal — and of this there can be 
but one opinion — then to attempt to abolish the monopoly is laud- 
able. If to deprive the Chinese of the means of indulgence in their 
favourite narcotic be the end proposed, then the object, however 
impracticable, is sufficiently philanthropic to command the attention 
of many in this age and country. The agitators have, however, 
combined the two, without seeing that success in one of them is 
inevitable defeat in the other. To abolish the monopoly is to 
remove a national stigma ; but, on the well-established principle of 
free trade, you give the very facility which you wish to destroy. 
The removal of restrictions upon any article of commerce is the 
extension of its production, the diminution of its cost, the improve- 
ment of its quality, and, consequently, an indefinite increase of its 
consumption. You save British honour, but, if opium be an evil, 
you do not benefit China. 

If our amiable declaimers can pursue two necessarily antagonistic 
objects without seeing their incompatibility, we cannot be surprised 
that they should laugh at the difficulties which beset each of the 
objects proposed. For years past the Directors of the Company 
were embarrassed by serious deficits in their revenue. Their only 
consolation was the rapid increase in the opium traffic. Some &ve 
millions of pounds annually flowed into their exchequer from their 
profits on opium. Twenty millions had been laid down at once to 
liberate the slaves in our W est India islands, and it was proposed 
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to the Directors that they should sacrifice the &ve millions from a 
sense of honour and humanity. Like the West Indian planters, the 
Company asked for a compensation, and there appeared no Wilber- 
force to raise the sum required. Statesmen and able financiers saw 
no mode of extrication, and shrank from the difficulty. The philan- 
thropists were not to be silenced. Uncharitably imputing the 
obstacle to the heart rather than the head of our ablest legislators, 
the agitators renewed the agitation from time to time. To compel 
them to exercise their inventive faculties, the attempt was made to 
show that the trade was illegal. No Company could establish a 
monopoly without an act of parliament, and no such act, they said, 
could be produced. The act of 1833, which was passed in the first 
reformed parliament, and which destroyed the Company's monopoly 
of trade with China, declared that the East India Company should 
henceforth cease to be a trading and commercial corporation. This 
enactment in their renewed charter precluded, it was affirmed, their 
trade in opium. The law officers of the Crown would not endorse 
the opinion. In innumerable cases, extending over 150 years, 
the judges of the land had invariably decided that dealing m the 
produce of one's own lands was not trading in the eye of the law. 
Without violating the provisions of their charter, the Company 
held salt pits, and monopolized the sale of salt. They might, there- 
fore, deal in opium grown upon their own territories, without 
infringing the law. There was, moreover, a loop-hole in this, as in 
any other act of parliament. It contained a clause which virtually 
settled the question in their favour. They were to cease to be 
trading and commercial, except so far as it related to what was " for 
Government purposes.'* The five millions derived from the opium 
traffic was for Government purposes, and there was an end to all 
efforts to suppress the traffic on the ground of its illegality. To the 
difficulties of the financier were added the technicalities of law, and 
the quibbles of the lawyer. Because the Company dealt in the 
produce of their own lands, they were not traders ; and if they were, 
it was in their capacity as governors, and not merchants. The trade 
was not a trade, and as a trade, it was not illegal. 

But again, as a* trade, and as an illegal trade, it could not be sup- 
pressed without injuring vested rights of long standing, without 
violating compacts with various native princes, without deranging 
the Indian finances. Oar statesmen saw, in the confident air and 
the tone of the agitators, that difficulties were no more difficulties 
with the philanthropists than trade was trade with lawyers.^ They 
could see no means of reorganizing the Indian revenue, minus the 
five mUlions paid by the Chinese smoker; but, said they to the 
agitators, you do, and we hand over the difficulty to you. Their 
representatives in parliament came forward with certain resolutions, 
which Sir Eobert Peel and the Duke of WeUington affirmed to be 
the assertion of mere abstract principles, ana legislators wanted 
practical suggestions. A Commission^of Inquiry was proposed, and 
iell to the ground, because such commissions were expensive in both 
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moaej and time, and would, after all, elicit nothing new. Nothing 
dannted, the advoci^es of China analyzed the question, to make it 
practical. It has a territorial and a commercial aspect. Viewed 
commercially, the Company were producers and renders of the 
drug, and it was thought their end would, in part, be secinred, if the 
Company's monopoly in opium were abolished. Viewed territorially, 
the Company might, to compensate the loss to their exchequer, tax 
the growth of the poppy, and levy an impost upon its exportation. 
That this would remove the stigma upon Britain was clear; but 
bow it would benefit China was never explained. The taxed opiiim^ 
if still produced, would still find its way to the smoker. Supposing 
that Bengal was the only opium-growing country, the tax would 
amount to a prohibition, but a prohibition only to the very poor, 
who already cannot afibrd the indulgence. The neher and luxurious 
classes would, in the case supposed for argument, continue the con- 
sumption. That the impost would limit its use to these classes, is 
not true. Among the enle of the practice, we are told, the greatest 
is the strength of the passion for its indulgence when once the habit 
has been formed. The opium eater, or the smoker, wiU, in the last 
extremity, sell even his wife and children to obtain opium. To 
make the article dearer by an impost would, therefore, simply 
hasten on the last extremity to whicn the sot is conducted by thie 
habit. A prohibitory impost would not stop the abuse among the 
rich, for they can afibrd the dearer article ; nor among the habitual 
smoker, for he would seU his wife and children to buy opium ; nor 
among the very poor, for they already cannot afibrd it. The efiect 
of restrictive legidation woidd, after aU, fail to benefit the Chinese, 
even on the supposition that Bengal was the only country where 
opium was produced. 

Before we glance at the other bearings of the Question, it will be 
well to consider more fully the fact, that a fiscal restriction upon 
the trade would not prevent the extension of the Chinese habit of 
smoking or eating opium. The mass of the population of the 
" Celestial " empire are on the verge of pauperism, The lower 
classes cannot indulge in an infusion which is drunk by old women 
in our almshouses and workhouses. If they cannot afford to pur- 
chase the leaf grown at their very doors, it is absurd to suppose 
that the mass of the " Celestials " can indulge in a drug grown in 
India and Turkey, to such an extent as to call for British inter- 
ference. From all our consideration of the question, we must exclude 
the masses of China. If prohibitory duties have any effect, it will 
be among the classes above the labourer in that countrjr. JS^ow the 
hankering after stimulants, of one kind or another, is universal 
among mankind. Forbid man the indulgence of this desire in one 
direction, and he will gratify himself in another. The Mohamme- 
dans are hj the Koran forbidden the use of intoxicating liquor, and 
they have, in consequence, everywhere taken to the use of narcotics, 
either tobacco or opium, as the substitute. The Chinese are 
generally dram drinkers, for Confoeiua did not interdict spirits^ 
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But they prefer, and if they must have something to stimulate, 
ihej wisely prefer, opium to alcohol — a milder to a stronffer stimu- 
lant. Deprive thein of the drug, and they will as generally betake 
themselves to spirits. Drunkenness, with its greater evils, would 
take the place of opinm smoking with its milder evils, in the 
Chinese provinces, as in the Mohammedan territories. To propose 
the suppression of the opinm traffic is to substitute a trade ia 
spirits, wines, and beer. This would, as facts prove, convert 
lie comparatively sober Chinese and the Turk into dnmkards 
hke Englishmen. It is, however, a useless attempt to wage war 
with the universal desire in man to indulge in stimulants. But : — 

The prohibitory duty is proposed, abo, as a means of compen- 
sating the Indian financier for the loss of five millions annually. 
If the poppy flourished nowhere but in Bengal, the tax might answer 
the end proposed. It is, however, grown in large quantities in 
Turkey. It is extensively cultivated in the Mahratta states, which 
are noSj British territory ; and in China itself, — in the provinces of 
Chekeang, Fukheen, Kwantung, Kweichow, Shangtung, and others 
equally unpronounceable. A prohibitory duty would be in favour 
or produoOTS in China, Turkey, and the free states in India, and 
ruinous to British subjects. It would, in fact, be a law handing 
the production and sale over to foreigners. The untaxed article 
would drive the taxed »ticle out of everjr market in the world. A 
valuable commodity in commerce, used either as a luxury or as a 
medicinal drug, would soon cease to be produced in Bengal. The 
agitators tell us. Cease to trade in ogium, and for the loss in the 
revenue, compensate yourself by taxing the article as it is grown, 
and as it passes through the custom-house. But to tax the produc- 
tion of the poppy, and the export of the drug, is to root the plant 
out of our Inaian possessions altogether. The proposal, as we 
have shown, would in no way benefit the Chinese, who would be 
supplied from other quarters; and it would not compensate the 
loss to the Indian financier, for there would soon be no opium in 
Bengal to be taxed. But the proposal would benefit the foreign 
producer and trader in an article which, either as a luxury — if not 
abused, or as a medicinal drug, is a perfectly legitimate source of 
gain. 

The objection to the proposed remedy is so self-evident that no 
illustration is absolutely necessary. To show, however, that we are 
not imagining things improbable, we adduce an illustration from 
unquestionable facts. 

The East India Company opened the trade in the year 1815, 
when they established the monopoly. It may be noticed, m passing, 
that before 1767 opium was used in China, though in comparatively * 
small quantities. The Company, however, ultimately monopolized 
the growth of the drug so far as the Bengal produce was concerned. 
They paid the cultivators £14 for the amount they sold in China 
and the Indian Islands, for a sum varying from £200 to £400. 
Their mono|>oly really enhanced Ihe value of the drug, and to so 
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great an extent, that the Americans ventored into the markets, and 
sold Turkey opium at a much cheaper rate. The monopolists, 
against whom there has been such a loud and eontinuous outcry, 
reaUy accomplished the very object desired by their opponents — 
they made the drug scarce in Chma by making it expensive. The 
free-trading Americans made it cheaper, — ^the very thmg which our 
agitators against the monopoly would be the last to desire. In 
]S^alwah, and other Mahratta states, opium used to be sold at 
twenty-five per cent, below the Bengal drug. The Americans offered 
£60 and £70 for the Malwah opium, while the Company was paying 
for an inferior article only £14. The effect of the American com- 
petition in the market was the enhancement of the price in India, 
and its diminution in China. The quantity produced in India was 
increased seven-fold in five years, and the quality was so improved, 
that it fetched in China and the Indian islands £14 per cent, higher 
than the Company's opium. During thirty years the monopolists 
could not materially extend their traffic. The free-trading Ameri- 
cans raised the amount sold from 2,500 chests to 10,000 annually. 
The very charge of national dishonour is founded upon ignorance 
of the natural and opposite effects of monopoly and free trade. 
The supposed evil was really a benefit to Cmna. The supposed 
remedy was no advantage to the Chinese, but a favour granted to 
foreigners. And the remedy for the loss accruing to uie Indian 
financier would be ultimate and certain ruin to the revenue. So 
much for zeal without discretion, and philanthropy without political 
economy ! Poppy. 



ARE THE OPERATIOl^S OF TRADES' UNIONS BENE- 
EICIAL TO WORKING MENP 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

The right of the working man to dispose of his labour with the 
greatest benefit to himself will not be disputed ; and to enable him 
to exercise this right, Trades' Unions have been established. Great 
aims generally require corresponding modes of action. One man, 
standing alone, can do little in the advancement of his fellows ; 
association, of some sort or other, must be brought around his 
effort, or the effect will be of small importance. The British and 
Social Science Associations, and the United Kingdom Alliance, are 
great in their effects, owing to the associative element in each. One 
link is of comparatively little value, but the entire chain will enable 
the .stately ship to ride safely in the storm. The ri^ht of disposal 
being undisputed, the means to effect that disposal is the point at 
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issne. There seems to be an unwise and bitterly antagonistic feel- 
ing on the part of masters towards those who strive, by legal actions, 
to protect their rights against encroachment. Justice, it seems to 
me, accords to masters the right of organization, and the same 
TOstioe bestows a Itioe privilege upon working men. If the aocumu- 
lator needs protection against the worker, so, in like manner, the 
worker requires protection against the accumulator. At first sight 
it would seem inevitable that antagonism most spring from this 
necessity ; but this iH^feelin^ is a mistake, and is not a 'proper 
interpretation of tbe principle involved. It no moi*e affects the 
right element in unions, than does the bloodshed and persecution 
exercised by sects toward each other ajQTect the good and true in 
morality uid religion. I folly understand the evil that would 
ensue were working men in a position to ride rough-ehod over the 
daims of the employer ; as strcmgly do I condemn the effort of 
employers to trample up<»i the rights of the employed. To suppose 
for an instant that masters and men can e^er so f£»* change places, 
as to allow the working man unjustly to dictate, is simply ridiculous. 
Our toiling millions are too well-informed ever to tarn at such a 
false positum. Trades' Unions, in the main, seek protection under 
the guidanoe of legality and justice : and it were well to bear this in 
mind | for if driven from so fair a stand point, one cannot tell what 
would be the next move. Tyranny and oppression have oftentimes 
driven men to desperation. A general effbirt towards associated 
industry might bring tyrannioal employers, confiding too much vspon 
capital, to regret theur mistaken views of justice. Whatever is 
right must, sooner or later, permanently affect mankind for good. 
When we consider the many difficulties and trials against which 
woricing men have to contend in the " battle of life," we feel con- 
vinced that asBooiative influence is necessary for their wellbeing. 
The principle of xmion, it seems to us, is in comparative infancy, so 
far as trades are e(mcemed. When lamenting the effects occasioned 
by strikes, we should remember that the present generation of 
working men are very different from those that will follow. As the 
pres^it educational influences bear fruit in the future, so will work- 
mg men be capable of understajiding the great principles upon 
wMch alone capital and labour can work with mutual ease. Small 
benefits accrue, in the actual present, to the toilers who dare insist 
upon their claims upon justice and humanity ; but every firm stand 
now made upon right breaks up so much hitherto undisturbed soil ; 
and the men of the future, enjoying their meed of justice, will bless 
the heroes of the present, wlio nobly sacrifice their bread in the 
cause of justice. Who can predict the mighty chwige that will be 
wrought in the working men of twenty years hence, by the mighty 
press of the present? We hold, then, that for the future great 
benefits may be predicted from the unions of the present. Suffering 
and hardship are the common lot of those who herald into the world 
a true principle hitherto witiiheld or untaught. The accoucheur of 
truth is oft^DL a martyr. 
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** Bat trath shaU conquer at the list, 
As round and round we run; 
The right shall jet come uppennoet, 
Audjuatice shaU be done." 

But we contend that, at the present time, many benefits accrue 
to working men from Trades' Unions. 

1. Mutual sympathy is educed. The struggle in London has 
called forth sacrifices in the provinces : in order that the weeklj 
pittance turned aside from our metropolitan brothers may be less 
missed, humble toilers of all trades and callings have manfully stood 
forward, contributing their mites, awaiting in eager, warm-hearted 
expectation the issue of that great struggle. 

5. Frogress is indicated in the conduct of the unionists. Formerly 
rioting and wanton destruction formed part of the strike ; now, 
althoug[h the comparati?ely innocent were cruelly thrown upon the 
world, in order the more efiectually to extinguish the organization, 
still humble, trustful submission was shown by these glorious martyrs, 
who (]^uietly turned from their workshops on the ''lock-out" Satur- 
day night, not even assembling in groups outside to converse upon 
their prospects ; and thus possibly afibrd the police the (by some 
wished forj oppportunity ota rough " move on,* to preface an open 
disturbance. \y e cannot too higluy commend the solid manhood of 
those who thus acted : their unimpeachable demeanour has added 
no small lustre to the climax of the struggle, wherein legal opinion 
is declared to be favourable towards the principles upon which most 
unions are based. 

3. Self-reliance, "man's true interest," has been evoked. The 
curious bearing of our Government, respecting this question, has 
occasioned some surprise. " Consistent won-intervention" seems an 
unequal line of policy, when we reflect that the struggle, as a whole, 
is between wealthy and educated versus comparatively poor and 
ignorant. Such a course of conduct would be condemned in any 
individual having the power, who would quietly witness an 
encounter between a skilM duellist and one wnoUy unacquainted 
with the practice of arms. Yet after all, this course, thougn calcu- 
lated to alienate the sympathies of the toiler from the Government, 
turns him back upon his own resources, and he will perhaps reflect 
that his aim must be to win power by all just means ; and possessing 
this, it will in the main rest with himself whether a paternal or an 
unfeeling House of Commons shall legislate upon his surroundings ; 
whether right shall not be represented rather than monetary power 
and class interests. Let the toilers of our country pay scrutinizing 
attention to political and social questions ; let them act upon the 
principles they conscientiously feel to be right ; and ere long they 
will be enabled to look upon the Government as a sympathizing 
adviser and teacher, rather than a cold, stultified spectator, fawning 
upon and flattering stale class prejudices, rather than studying to 
strengthen the sense of justice in those for whom they profess to 
act. Sir G. C. Lewis lately told us that the ministry were " not 
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anconcemed spectators" of the strike and its ramifications. How 
magnanimoas ! A question involving some of the highest principles 
of " peace and good-will'* amongst men, upon which our rulers are 
" not unconcerned" ! but decide to " leave boUi parties to adjust 
their differences according to the natural law of supply and 
demand." Why not at once say, " We could interfere, counsel, and 
advise ; we could teach the humbler section in tb's dispute political 
and social knowledge ; but struggle on as you best can ; let your 
ignorance force you in painful discipline ; let your poverty compel 
you to yield, wnether right or wrong. But experience which is 
forced upon our working men will, I trust, evoke stem and unflinch- 
ing self-reliance, and excite in them deeper interest in all political 
and social questions, and thus permanently and effectually benefit 
and elevate humanity. With such issue in prospect, I have no hesi- 
tation in concluding that the " operations of Trades' Unions" are 
" beneficial to workmg men." M. A. X. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB.— I. 

" There was a time when all the body's members 
Bebeird against the bellj; thus accused it: — 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
r the midst o* the body, idle and inactive, 
Still capboarding the viands, never bearing 
Like labonr with the rest; • » » 
****** 

Yonr most grave belly was deliberate, 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus answered,— 

* True is it, my incorporate friends,* quoth he, 

' That I receive the general food at first 

"Which you do live upon; and fit it is; 

Because I am the storehouse and the shop 

Of the whole body. But if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart, — the seat o' the brain, 

And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 

From me receive that natural competency 

Whereby they live; and though that all at once 

You, my good friends," (this says the belly, mark me)— 

" Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all. 
And leave me but the bran."~SHAK£SPBABE. 

The commencement of another year again introduces ns to our 
friends with new hopes and new aspirations. The kind com|}aniou- 
ship of ten years has created many bonds of attachment, uniting the 
British Controversialists, both readers and writers, more intimately 
by the ties of truth and afiection than is usual in these days of 
periodical literature. Our aim has been to attain truth, and to com- 

i>2 
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mtmicate truth. We bare endeavoured to titter our honest eonrictions 
independezitly, manfaUy, but with kindness, courtesy, and urbanity. 
Of our sbortoomings none are so painfully sensible as ours^es ; but 
of the purity of our motives and the honesty of o«r intentions, we 
ourselves cannot doubt, neither can we hesmte to brieve that is 
these respects we possess the full confidence of our readers. 

While according to our opponents at all times a wide range for 
the independent expression of honest convictions, we hare with deep 
regret observed the obtrusion of rancorous personalities on recent 
occasions, we trust that we ourselves may never become so heated 
by ihjd exciting nature of any subject, as to forget the amenities and 
courtesies of literary elegance and respectability. Unmerciful 
severity against error, but kindness and respect towards persons, 
has been our role ; and we ieel assured bo opponent, who has entered 
the lists against us, has had his feelings wounded by owe remarks, 
although he may not have considered our arguments as sound, or 
most conducive to the discovery of truth. 

Deeply interested in the subject of labour, wages, and capital, we 
enter upon the study of the present question as truth-seekers. It is 
a question, to our tninking, of paramount importance, involving as 
it does the very existence and daily comfort* of many millions of our 
fellow-countrymen. It is, then, incumbent upon us that we phould 
study this question seriously and calmly, free from, the excitement 
of partizansnip, or the influence of party interests. 

Man is God*s chief handywork, a wonderfully ingenious micro- 
cosm in His great universe of existence. The creative power of 
Deity has endowed man with a mysterious nature, far-reaching in- 
tellect to discover, to know, to understand; emotional faculties, varied 
and delicate in their sensibilities, to desire, to love, to hate, and 
physical powers to possess, to do, to enjoy, and to suffer. With this 
gift God has imposed the moral obligation to employ this nature, 
with all its susceptibilities, rightly and truthfully. From the con- 
stitution of our nature, it is self-evident that man is an independent 
but responsible being, and is bound to employ all his faculties to 
secure the greatest amount of happiness in this his present place of 
abode. In the exercise of his faculties he is responsible to no other 
of his fellow-men ; in them he has an indefeasible right ; none 
possess the right to deprive him of them, nor to limit his exercise 
thereof, whilst that exercise of his own natural powers accords t^ his 
fellow-men equal rights and equal freedom for the exercise of their 
natural powers and faculties. He can be, do, and say as he pleases, 
at the dictate of his own unfettered wHl, with this limitation only, 
his will cannot authoritatively deprive others of the like freedom. 

By the exercise of his powers, man possesses himself of those 
natural products with which a bountiful Providence has furnished 
this world, and by the exercise of his faculties, he adds new value to 
these, his acquired possessions, — ^hence arises property ; nature has 
given him the power to labour ; nature and his own labour gives him 
property; and when this property becomes more abundant than i» 
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requisUxt to sapplj Ms eyer-recurrmg necesutdes, ifc aaanmes the 
nature of capital. 

Tke simpleBt fona of society wlieTeia maa is foand has at all 
times presented a suffieieatlj vaned eondition of the desires, wants, 
and necessities of the separate inctiridiiak of that society, and of the 
possessions of those indiYiduals, as to render some species of inter- 
change of their respective possessions a matter conducive to their 
general happiness : hence barter or exdnage has arisen as the mode 
by which mutual conveniences have been adjusted, and labour h&$ 
been given &>r food, clothing, shelter, comforts, and luxuries; 
and these means of happiness have been exchanged for each othi^r, 
according to the relative value set upon them by each individual 
possessor. Hence we observe tlie normal condition of those 
eiuf^taiic technicalities — ^laJbour, wages, property, and capital ; to 
these dem^atal consideratioBS we slmll have occasion frequently to 
advert in oiur subsequent remarks. 

In the present advanced and complicated system of society, so 
great are the supplies of and the demand for labour, that great bodies 
of men are found devoted to special kiads of labour : the generic 
appellation by which soctetry demgnates this portion is --the working 
et&sa. The members of this woiiing class have for many reasons 
thought it prudent to form i^emselves into compact bodies, called 
Trades* Unions, with the design to afford protection to the whole 
class, and to its individual members. WHMer suck combinational a» 
they at present exists and do operate^ are beneficial to the working 
elass, is the question we have to consider. We oelieve they are not 
beneficial, and entsreat the reader's attention while we show reasons 
for our belief. 

The objects which Trades' Unions seek to obtain, and by which 
they are commended to the working classes, are various, some openly 
stated, others only implied, and still more, secretly understood to 
be acted upon according to the judgment and discretion of the ruling 
o^^rs of eadi society, or of the union with which it is associated. 
It will suflSce for our present purpose to name a few,-~relief to 
members during sickness>andto their ^mUies at death ; relief when 
out of employment, and assistance to obtain employment. These 
are wise and prudent objects, worthy of union, anid as such are 
adopted as the chief inducements ibr the establishskent of Trades* 
societies ; but others of a less wholesome character are united to 
them, which vitiate the whole system, and make it the curse of ike 
working man. 

'For instance, Trades' Unions seek to regulate the number of 
labourers by limiting the number of persons educated and employed 
in each trade, and by prescribiag tlie amount of initiatory labour 
nec^sary to fit a person to become a member of the trade. This k 
a direct m&action of the liberty of the citizen of any free state. As 
we have befcHre seen, man has by nature an indefeasible right to that 
exercise of his natural powers which shall, in his own estimation, ba 
moat conduoijre to his happiness; and no one can with justice 
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authoritatiTely interfere with the exercise of this right. Bat the 
Trades' Union says, " You shall not exercise your right to labour in 
any trade but by onr permission." Therefore the Trades' Union 
deprives the working man of his birthright, and forbids him to sell 
his labour but at the will of others. 

This will allow of further illustration. If it is right and just for 
the Trades' Union to forbid the workman to labour in one trade, it 
may with equal justice forbid it in another, and even in every other 
trade. Thus at the mercy of the irresponsible officers of the union, 
the worker seeking employment may be reduced, by his utter help- 
lessness, to starvation and death. This conclusion is not affected 
by the age of the labourer seeking employment ; he may be ten 
years old or he may be fifty, the principle and its consequences 
are precisely the same. The union assumes to limit the number of 
persons employed in any trade ; it therefore arroeates to itself the 
power to drive the would-be labourer away from me labour market^ 
which is to him virtually---death. By prescribing a fixed period of 
probation for any trade, it assumes a power which is contrary to 
natural right. The individual selling and the individual buying 
the labour are the only persons interested — ^they are the persons 
making an exchange of their natural rights, ana it is for tnem to 
agree lor themselves upon the terms they shall make in this respect. 
For a third party to impose conditions upcm the seller or the buyer 
of labour is a species of tyranny unequalled under the most despotic 
forms of civilized society. 

Trades' Unions seek to regulate the rate of wages and the hours 
of labour. These two points are only different pmues of the same 
principle. An increase of wages is equalled m its effects by a 
decrease of labour. A decrease of wages is the same as an increase 
of labour. We shall consider this principle under the one formula,, 
that unions claim to regulate the amount of wages for a certain 
duration of labour. In the first place, this is unjust and tyrannical 
to the workman, for it deprives him of his natural right to dispose 
of his labour as he pleases ; it deprives him of his fr^ will and of 
his power to dispose of his only possession ; it limits the value of 
his labour, by excluding him from the full benefit of open com- 
petition in the labour market, and virtually says that he shall not sell 
his labour as dearly as he can, but onl^r at the stereotype price fixed 
by the union tyrants. The practical evils of this principle are legion ;. 
the clever and industrious man cannot earn more than the fixed 
wages ; hence his aspirations for a better condition are restrained, 
his superior ability is repressed, his energies are forcibly subdued, 
and he must drag on a miserable existence of unrequited toil, or sink 
into irrecoverable idleness and stoliditv. Such flagrant injustice, 
such oppressive tyranny, is only enaurable, when self-imposed, 
through the medium of a Trades' Union. This oppression is, if pos-^ 
sible, more insufferably felt by the less-gifted workman, the poor 
man who, from inefficient education, want of physical strength, or 
intellectual ability, or the necessary expertness demanded by hia 
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calling, falls below the average of his fellows, becomes of necessity 
a, pariah, an outcast from society, his only refuge being the cold, 
but stOl more just and charitable poor law union. He, with his 
known deficiencies, presents himself for employment ; the employer 
is willing to give him employment at the mil value of his labour, 
but the starving wretch dare not receive less than the fixed rate of 
the Trades* Union ; his labour is deficient either in quantity or in 
quality, the employer cannot give the full rate without sustaining 
loss, because he has to enter into competition with other producers 
whose workmen are of the average still ; hence he is obliged to 
refuse the workman, other employers do the same. The workman 
dare not enter another trade, as such a course would incapacitate 
him from again working in his own trade — he would become " a 
black leg," or a " rat," and a worse mark than that of Cain would 
banish him from his fellows, a more fearful anathema tht^n "bell, 
book, and candle,*' or the terrific inventions which a dark super- 
stition, hurled at its victims, would rest upon him, till a pauper's 
grave closed over his emaciated frame. 

It has always appeared to us that a law beyond the power of 
human control regulates the rate of wages and the relations of wages 
and labour. 

It is a law of nature that he who will live must labour. The 
elemental condition of wages is the actual necessities of the labourer. 
Nature does not spontaneously offer to man food, clothing, and 
shelter; these he acquires by his labour. Unremitting industry 
gives an excess beyond the necessities of the day ; this excess forms 
a capital for the future supply of the labourer ; this excess is a con- 
stantly increasing quantity, and becomes the fund which in its 
natural and legi^mate use influences the future productiveness of 
labour. The laws influencing its increase are beyond the control 
of man, equally with the primal law which necessitates labour. 
Hence the nature of these laws, and their influence in determining 
the rate of wages, are of vital importance to the labourer. 

The greater the produce from any given amount of labour, the 
greater the excess beyond man's necessities, which form not only 
capital, but means of comfort and luxuries ; and the greater the 
proportion of this excess to the necessities of the labourer, in like 
ratio is the prosperity of the labourer ; but should the number of 
labourers increase faster than the production by which their neces- 
sities are supplied, their prosperity decreases, want and destitution 
ensue ; heince population, or the number of labourers to be supplied 
with the products of labour, becomes an important factor in this 
social problem. 

Let us categorize these observations. All men must labour to live ; 
the greater the surplus of labour's products or capital, the greater the 
prosperity of the labourer ; and the more numerous the population, 
the less the prosperity of the labourer, other things being equal. 
Hence, when capital increases more rapidly than population, wages 
will be higher ; and when population increases faster than capital 
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wagofi will be lower. The former of these conditions is eTidently 
that most beneficial to the working clasa ; uid how any Trades' 
Union or anj other body oi men oan by the m&te aggregation of 
numbers, or the fnhnination of edicts, acedexaie so desirable a con- 
summation, we are at a loss to imagine ; for these are ]aw« as far 
beyond the control of any man or number of men as the laws of 
gravitation or cohesion. Cold and heartless these law& may be 
designated, by the unthinking partisan of a yicious system of 
chicanery and fraud ; but we can in justice no more quarrel with 
them than with any other of ^Nature's lawa : it is our duty to study 
them, to trace out their workings, and, by an aeeurate i^nowledge 
of them, adopt their infioences for our own good and the arndLioFai* 
tion of the sad lot of the sons of toil, upon whom presses so heavily 
the consequences of our first parents' fault, ** By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou earn thy daily bread.'* 

We have seen that Trades' UnioDs are unjuat, because they inirin^e 
the rights of labour by depriving man of his free vriH, his personal 
liberty, and his right to sell his labour whwsever he pleases^ when 
he pleases, and to whom he pleases; that they are false in prin- 
ciple, and pernicious in their operations ; that tiiey are opposed to 
the laws of nature, and therefore weak, futile, and inoperative for 
good J that they repress ability, cramp energy, annihilate industry, 
and starve the indifferent workman. Sps^ precludes our pro*- 
ceeding to illustrate their bearings upon the sooial life of the nation, 
their political inconsistencies, their contrariety to sound justice and 
true morals ; these topics we must reserve for future oceasioBS. 
Meanwhile, we hope to have done some good service to the cause of 
those least able to save themselves from the tender merciea(!) of 
enemies who, wearing the mask of friends, lead, their too successful 
dupes into the strange belief that the operations of Trades' Unions 
are, or can be, beneficial to the working classes. L'Ouvbibb. 



THE OBJECTS AIMED AT IN A DISCUSSION SOCIETY. 
Discussion societies are co-operative associations, in which each 
member is expected to give his quota of thought if he can,— of 
silence, if silence be better than liis thought. They are visible 
expressions of the law of mutual self,~not media for personal- 
display. In them, the miserable vanity of those who pretend only 
to be teachers is out of place ; whilst it is equally wrong, though, 
not offensively so, to appear only as the taught. Those who care 
only to improve themselves scarcely comprehend their duty ; whilst 
those who aspire solely to improve others are wanting in that 
salutary modesty which it is well ever to cherish with respect to 
-our own knowledge. There are no limits to the increase of wisdom 
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wliidi can jusdy opiate against continued exertion ; for however 
lamek a man knows, there are alwajs things unknown, whilst the 
powers of mental acquisition are as enduring^ as life. It is alwayft 
possible for the wise man to learn something from others ; their 
blunders may encourage him ; their successes stimulate ; from thdr 
follies and ignorance he may gather knowledge ; and, by observing 
their stumblings, learn how to guide his own steps. The Jlrst 
object aimed at ia "to encourage thought J' 

It is an honour and a blessEing to be enabled to think. There is 
something in the silent processes of the mind, which, to a man who 
tuniB his- eye inward, i» as marrellous as are any of the wonders of 
the outer woridL And when a man can be led to think so as to 
realize the fruita of his thinking aa he contemplates the actual 
creations of his own mmd, there is a pure pleasure in the very idea 
of such progress^ in the very exercise of the faculties themselYes. 
For as a man in Uie full visour of physical life rejoices in the buoy» 
ancy of health, aad in the free play of limb, so a man, whose mind 
is in healthy action, will exult in the consciousness of his powers*. 
One object, then, in meeting for discussion is, that mind may stir-up 
mind, and in the healthy stimulus of mutual inquiry, thought may 
become free and spontaneous^ and men may realize themselves in 
their aw^^fiened and active energies. There needs no proof of the 
proposition, that mind bears in itself the proof of ita own purpoaes» 
and demands exercise and freedom that it may live. 

Again, a second purpose is, that "thought may learn how to 
express itself." Those unaccustomed to the enunciation of their 
own opinions are unaware of the help to thou^t itself which every 
attempt to put it into shape affords ; but it is^ true that when a man 
sees his own thoughts struggling into life, clothed in words, the very 
eSort to bring them ibrth imparta a vitality to mind itself. A man 
who should be oondemned.to perpetual silence would be ignorant of 
his own powers of articulation ; and every faculty of mind receives 
stimulus in proportion to the efforts made to communicate the 
results of its activity. Free speech, then, is one of our objects^ 
partly because of the advantages* gained by mutual intercourse, 
partly because of the reflex influence of sfuch efforts upon the 
jKiwera of thought tbemselves* Let a. man try to shape the thc»aght 
that is in him ; let him resolutely determine to say what he has to 
say, and no more, and he will find the effoit he must necessarily 
i»ake so to do, operating beneficially upon himself. We may oft^ 
uz^erstand. ourselves better throu^^ our efforts to impress our 
thoughts upon others ; and as we bring forth our own conclusions 
one by one^ we have the advantage of looking them severally in ilie 
face, and of cultivating much closer acquatntanee with them than 
w» should were they to be locked up within the chambers of our 
own souls ; whilst if we desire to fulfil ihe duties of hfe, ihe ability 
to set forth our opinion before others will add to* our power and 
infiueaice. Some, perhaps, might object, and say,, *' Kay, we don*t 
want a nation of talkers; let us have workers rather." I know 
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there is much in this objection, just because there is much emptr 
talk in the world ; but then talk is work after all, and proper ta& 
stimulates men to work, and the greatest of all benefactors are those 
who, by the power of speech, can rouse other men to action and daily 
toil for life and home, inspiring them with a love for duty, and a desire 
to achieve a glorious destiny. There is, indeed, much wasted 
speech, much murdering of language, as well as utterance of crude 
thought. These can be pardoned if they occur in the process of 
worlang out success, but not when they result from the foolish 
attempt of men to perform a task for which th^ are endowed 
neither by nature nor grace. The blunders of a self-educator may 
be pardoned, but the follies of a fool, whose way is right in his own 
eyes, are despicable. Perhaps it is as common a thing to meet with 
pretenders now-a-days as anything else. There are many who are 
but skimmers of books, and who, by an unlucky fatality, seem never 
to get the cream ; others who know the outsides of books better 
than their contents, who know topics better than the ideas written 
respecting them. Now, by reason of a law of vanity, which impels 
men sometimes to advertise their own folly, the Discussion Society 
becomes the arena for sach, and mere blatant talk usurps the plaoe 
of truthful, thoughtful speech. I would not be mistaken here, so 
as to lead any to think that only the wise should be members of such, 
associations. Nay. We want the learners, and don't object to the 
ignorant who pretend to be teachers. We do not object to blxinder- 
ing speech if it be that of one seeking for something better, aiminfj^ 
at something higher. The child creeps and crawls, tumbles about, 
and bruises itself often before it learns to walk, and must needs do 
so ; it has to struggle into active Hfe, and so, with many contortions 
and zigzag progresses, it advances. 

So will mental vigour and maturity come, amd the soul has its 
infancy, its reverses alternating with success, ere manhood be 
attained. Here, then, is the arena ; here we meet to tell that which 
is within us, — to indicate our attainments in knowledge, and, by 
submitting our thoughts to the criticisms of others, see them in 
various lights, and estimate their value. The sympathy thus evoked 
will be useful in stimulating the efforts we must 'gut forth, will have 
a reflex influence, and our mental strength will increase. Besides 
these advantages, meeting thus, we gain the opportunity of criticism. 
Let it be noted that criticism is not equivalent with fault-finding ; 
any man's capacity is eyxsl to the latter, but it is not every man 
who is capable of being a critic. This requires discrimination 
enough to detect beauties, which are not always as glaring as faults, 
— keen-sightedness enough to occupy the stand-points of 3ie writer, 
and note that which he has overlooKcd. Let it not be supposed that 
an evening is spent in vain in a Discussion Society, where there has 
been nothing said to which we can object. We shall not find our- 
selves best able to build ourselves up by pulling others down ; ob- 
jecting to the wrong thoughts of others does not necessarily furnish 
us with riffht ones. At best, it may only serve to corroborate those 
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we already possess. Bat to acquire must be oar aim as well as to 
defend. And again, may we not substantiate onrselves in the 
j)Osse88ion of any truth, as much by listening to the cogent expres- 
sion of it by another, as by refuting its opposite P To criticize well, 
we must analyze and amplify that which we have before us, foUow 
out the train of thought suggested, and estimate its relations and 
consequences. Thus, to enforce a truth, as well as to refute an 
error, becomes the work of the Discussion Society. This follows 
from the consideration of the ultimate end in view, viz., the realiza- 
tion of truth. This could not be done by a man who was always in 
the combative mood, who saw a possible adversj^ in every essayist, 
and a snake in the grass in every sentence. Iruth, and freedom 
by the truth, are the things we should aim at, and in every blow we 
aim, strike for truth's sake, rather than for victory. It is not 
enough that we plod our little round of daily toil, that we exercise 
our intellect merely in gathering our daily bread; we are not 
beings with bodily wants merely, though some seem to consider their 
souls as little worth, except for bread purposes. They forget the 
ancient truth, •* that man shall not, cannot live by bread alone." 
Puty and privilege unite in the work of mental process. It can- 
not be a matter of option, whether a man employ ms' powers, and 
make the best and the most of them!. It seems incumbent, from the 
very fact of their possession. And yet how few cherish aims and 
cultivate habits in full harmony with the capacities they possess. 
They suffer them to lie dormant, or use them only for base and 
ignoble ends. This should not be. Let it not be so with us. Let 
us Bx upon some field in which we can labour, some subject which 
we can master. Let us realize the freedom which is in thought. 
Little need be said about the methods of obtaining the objects speci- 
fied. The methods of truth-seeking must reveal tnemselves to us by 
patient thoiight ; our ingenuity wiU develop as we think, our wisdom 
will grow with the opportunities we give it. Evidently enough, we 
cannot have thoughts unless we thimr, nor utter them unless we 
try. To criticize aright demands not so much knowledge as a clear 
eye, not pre-arranged and settled opinion so much as capacity for 
judging well the opinions we hear. Thought, vigour, progress, will 
not come to us unsought, will not woo us in our leisure hours, nor 
distil sweetly upon us, do we rest at ease. 

Let us beware of a vagrant mind, wandering everywhere, yet 
gathering honey nowhere. The necessary business of our daily life 
will partially unfit us oftentimes for other kind of thinking; yet let 
us look upon the world as ours, and step out of the little daily circle 
of our labour life. If we have opportunity for meeting where others 
gainer to discuss their thoughts, let us give our contribution, though 
it be small as the widow's mite. " From little beginnings come 
great endings," the old proverb says. Thinkers, orators, critics, all 
have had their little spheres, ere the great world's ear has been open 
to their voice ; but in the end, the circumference of their opportuni- 
ties has increased. Without, then, being buoyed up with vain or 
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^BictitLoas hopes, let us not deem ourselyee fated to ran im thfi com- 
moQ mtft, but making for the open field before us, let oiu* steps be 
guided bj wisdom and stimulated by hoj>e. Methods, then^ I si^, 
must be discoYercd by us. General piinciples only can be kid 
down. Let us not be afraid of t kinking. There are odier kinds of 
cowardice than physical. Let our intercourse be free and franks 
Let us be outspoken and fearless, condemning and ac<]uitting» as 
conscience and reason command. Then our efforts will not be 
fruitless. The play of thoi^ht,. the interchange of opinion, the flow 
of sympathy, the exchange of feeling, will tend to oneness in the 
cause of truth, will remove the isolation oi silence^ and devek>pthe 
idea, and realize the fact of fraternity. D. W. 



Self'Helpy with Tllusirations of Character and Conduct, By 
Samuel Smiles. Loudon : John Murray. Price 68. 

Wb have here a new book on an old subject, written in a very 
interesting style, and replete with wholesome counsels and invigo- 
rating examples. Mr. Smiles is already favourably known to many 
of our readers as the author of that excellent Biography of George 
Stephenson, of which it is enough to say, that it is now in its fifth 
edition. 

The popular proverb, which declares exwnple to be more powerful 
than precept, expresses a fact which gives to biography its spreat 
value, and renders the lives of conspicuous men so powerful in 
affecting, for good or evil, tlie characters of others. Susceptibility 
to this kind of influence is one of the special characteristics of 
youth, and this should ever be borne in mind by all who seek to 
stimulate them in a course of self- culture, or to acts of benevolence 
and ]^ilanthropy. This consid^iration appee^rs to have had due 
weight with Mr. Smiles, and hence his judicious precepts are pro- 
fusely illustrated by the most interesting and stimulating facts. It 
is of great importance that, in the sweet tones of persuasion,, ^e 
young should be urged to strive after intellectual attainments and 
social advancement ; but it is essential that our aj^als should be 
backed by reference to the examples of those who, starting from 
the lowest positions, have carried on their efforts to the most 
guccessful issues. There is something contagious in example ; and 
we feel convinced that what to others once in our condition has be- 
oome actual, is possible to us. It is this that has given to some 
second class books so much value, and made mere compilations of 
facts more productive of good than many a learned trestise. That 
well-known woric, " The Pursuit of Knowledge imder IHfficulties," 
preseats a case in point ; for the beneficial effect its perusal has had 
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OB hundreds of youthftd artisans can scarcely be oyer-esiimated^ 
and many a man who now occupies a position high in honour and 
inflnence has attained it through that ardour which was first excited 
by its pages. To say that " Self-Help'* is worthy of being regarded 
as a companion volume to the '* Pursuit of Knowledge/' would be no 
faint praise ; but it is this, and much more ; for it belongs to a higher 
grade of composition, has far greater literary merits, and will exert, 
if possible, a more healthy tendency. 
The origin of this book may be told in the author's own words. 

" Some fifteen years stnoe, the author was requested to delirer an address before 
the Biemberri of some evening classes, which hud been formed in a northern town 
for mutnal improvement, under the following circumstances: — 

** Two or three young men of the humblest raok resolved to meet in the winter 
evenings, for the purpose of improving themselves by exchanging knowledge with 
each other. Their first meetings were held in the room of a cottage in which one 
of the members lived; and, as others shortly joined them, the place soon became 
inconveniently fiHed. When summer set in, they adjourned to the cottage garden 
outside; and the classes were then held in the open air, round a little boarded hut 
used as a garden bouse, in which those who officiated as teachers set the sums, 
And gave forth the kssons of the evening When the weather was finef the 
jooths might be seen, until a late hoar, hanging round the door of the hut like a 
cluster of bees; but sometimes a sudden shower of rain would dash the sums from 
their slates, and disperse them for the evening unsatisfied. 

** Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, and what were they to do for 
shelter? Their numbers had by this;time so increiised, that no room of an ordinary 
cottage could accommodate them. But they were youths of pluck, and determined 
to go forward with the work they had taken in hand. They resolved, therefore, to 
hire a room; and,,ou making inquiry, they found a large, dingy apartment to let, 
which had been used as a temporary cholera hospital. Mo tenant could be found 
for the place, which was avoided as if the plague still clung to it. But the mutual 
improvement youths, nothing daunted, hired the cholera room, lit it up, placed a 
few benches and a deal table in it, and began their winter classes. The place soon 
presented a busy and cheerful appearance in the evenings. The teaching may 
have been, as no doubt it was, of a very rude and imperfect sort; bat it was done 
with a will. Those who knew a little taught those who knew less — improving 
themselves while they improved others; and, at all events, setting before them a good 
working example. Thus these youths — and there were also grown men amongst 
them — proceeded to teach themselves and each other, reading and writing, arith- 
metic and geography ; and even mathematics, chemistry, and some of the modem 
languages. 

*' About a hundred young men had thus come together, when, growing ambitious » 
they desired to have lectures delivered to them; and then it was the author be- 
came acquainted with their proceedings. A party of them waited on him, for the 
purpose of inviting him to deliver an introductory address, or, as they expressed it, 
* to talk to them a bit,' prefacing the request by a modest statement of what they 
had done and what they were doing. He could not fail to be touched by the ad- 
mirable self-helping spirit which they had displayed ; and, though entertaining but 
slight faith in popular lecturing, he felt that a few words of encouragement, honestly 
and sincerely uttered, might not be without some good effect. And in this spirit 
he addressed them on more than one occasion, citing examples of what other men 
had done, as illustrations of what each might, in a greater or less degree, do for 
himself; and pointing out that their happiness and weiUbelng as individuals in after 
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life, nniBt necessarily depend mainly npon themselves — upon their own dilig^t 
self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control — and, above all, on that honest and 
upright performance of individual duty, which is the glory of manly character.** 

Under such training we are not surprised to learn tliat these 
earnest youth. " went forward in their course ; worked on with energy 
and resolution ; and reaching manhood, they went forth in various 
directions into the world, where many of them are now occupying 
positions of trust and usefulness." We cannot but express the hope, 
m passing, that the experiment thus recorded may be repeated, again 
ana again, with the like results ; and that we may be permitted, in 
these pages, to register " the rise and progress" of many a SelfSelp 
Society. 

Our author's personal interest having been thus excited in the 
subject of self-help, he made additions, from time to time, to the 
memoranda from which he had addressed these young men ; and 
these, in a revised and connected form, constitute the attractive 
volume which he now gives to the public. 

Mr. Smiles commences his prelections by quoting the weU-wom 
maxim, that " Heaven helps those who help themselves ;" and he 
remarks that "the spirit of self-help is the root of all genxiine 
growth in the individual," and " constitutes the true source of 
national vigour and strength." This spirit is a marked feature in 
the English character, and furnishes the true measure of our power 
as a nation. In confirmation of this assertion, the testimony of 
foreigners is quoted; and the undisputed fact is triumphantly 
referred to, that some of the greatest men in science, literature, and 
art — " apostles of great thoughts, and lords of the meat heart — ^have 
sprung indiscriminately from, the English farm and the Scotch hill- 
side, irom the workshop and the mine, from the blacksmith's stithy 
and the cobbler's stool." Illustrations of this are very numerous, 
and Mr. SmUes finds them in aU the higher walks of life : pointing 
to the legislature, he says — 

" The House of Commons has always contained a considerable number of such 
self raised men, — fitting representatives of the industrial character of the British 
people; and it is to the credit of our Legislature that such men have received due 
honour there. When the late Joseph Brotherton, member for Salford, in the course 
of the discussion on the Ten Hours Bill, detailed with true pathos the hardships 
and fatigues to which he had been subjected when working as a factory boy in a 
cotton mill, and described the resolution which he had then formed, that if ever it 
was in his power he would endeavour to ameliorate the condition of that class, Sir 
James Graham rose immediately after him, and declared, amidst the cheers of the 
House, that he did not before know that Mr. Brotherton's origin had been so hum- 
ble, but that it rendered him more proud than he had ever before been of the House 
of Commons, to think that a person risen from that condition should be able to sit 
side by side, on equal terms, with the hereditary gentry of the land. 

** There is a member of the present House of Commons whom we have heard 
introducing his recollections of past times with the words, * When I was working 
as a weaver boy at Norwich ;' and there are many more who have sprung from con- 
ditions equally humble. But perhaps the most interesting story of difficulties 
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encountered and overcome by manfal struggle, is that of the present member for 
Sunderland, Mr. W. S. Lindsay, the well-known shipowner. It was told by him- 
self, in bis own simple words, to the electors of Weymouth some years ago, in an- 
swer to an attack which had been made upon him by his political opponents. At 
the age of fourteen, he said, he had been left, an orphan boy, to push his way in the 
world. He left Glasgow for Liverpool with only four shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket; and so poor was he that the captain of the steamer had pity on him, and 
had tpld him that he would give him his passage if he would trim the coals in the 
coal-hole of the steamer. He did so, and thus worked his passage. He remembered 
that the fireman gave him part of his homely dinner, and never had he ate a dinner 
with such relish, for he felt that he had worked for it and earned it; and he wished 
the young to listen to his statement, for he himself had derived a lesson from that 
voyage which he had never forgotten. At Liverpool he remained for seven weeks 
before he could get employment; he abode in sheds, and his four and sixpence 
maintained him, until at last he found shelter in a West Indiaman. He entered as 
a boy, and before he was nineteen he had risen to the command of an Indiaman. 
At twenty-three he retired from the sea; his friends, wbo, when he wanted assist- 
ance had given him none, having left him that which they could no longer keep. 
He settled on shore; his career had been rapid; he had acquired prosperity by 
dose industry, by constant work, and by keeping ever in view the great principle of 
doinir to others as you would be done by. 

'*' Titus Salt, M.P., of Bradford, the builder of Saltaire, and founder of the Alpaca 
branch of manufacture, is the son of a small farmer at Crofton, near Wakefield. 
When ahoy he went to school at Wakefield, walking four miles there and four miles 
back d^ly, carrying upon his arm a little basket, containing a bottle of milk, and a 
bit of fruit pie for his dinner. He now occupies Mexborough Castle — the family 
mansion of the Earl of that name, — situated not far from the humble farm cottage 
where he was bom. Titus Salt, as every one who knows him will bear witness, 
has won his way in the world by dint of industry, enterprise, and sterling integrity ; 
and he well deserves the fortune he has earned." 

But not only does our author speak of men who have succeeded ; 
lie attempts to show others how they may succeed too. Industry 
forces the key which will unlock the treasure-house of success. 
Si^t effort, sustained by patience and perseverance, will never be 

Jut forth in vain. Genius, according to Buffon, is only patience. 
ohn Foster held it to be the power of lighting one's own fire ; 
and another distinguished man has spoken of it as " the power of 
-mftking efforts.*' So, then, we may conclude with our author, that 
*• the great high-road of human welfare lies along the old highway 
of stedfast weU-doing; and they who are most persistent, and wort 
in the truest spirit, wiU invariably be the most successful." 

Another important element in a successful career, though one fre- 
quently overlooked by young men who have a taste for literary 
pursuits, is attention to business. Mr. Smiles very properly insists 
upon this, and discusses with spirit such commonplace subjects as 
attention to small matters, accuracy, method, promptitude, economy 
of time, punctuality, energy, tact, and integrity. 

Our author favours us not only with judicious counsels, but with 
timely cautions. He reminds us that self-culture includes the edu- 
cation of all parts of a man's nature, and that, therefore, the intellec- 
tual must not engross attention to the exclusion of the physical and 
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the mOTal. The Buccesfi of professional and bnsmeas men is rery 
much a question of healUi ; and health depends, in a great measure, 
npon jndicious bodily exercise. Two living esoimples are re- 
ferred to— 

** The marvellous nod Btill jorenile TiftaUty of Lord PAlmerston has long bo«i ji 
matter of surprise. Bat it was his pride and pleasure, as a youth, to be the best 
rower, jumper, and runner; to be first in the sports of the field «s be has since been 
firsiin the senate; and to this day his horse and gun are invariably resorted to in 
his hours of relaxation. As for Lord Brougham, legends of his enormous ymeaea 
of labour and triumphs over the firail physique of humanity, hAve gathered round 
him like a Hercules; and with reference to him and others of his class, the obser- 
vation of a public writer is doubtless in a great nieasure-^trua, that * the greatness 
of our great men is quite as much a bodily affair as « mental one.' " 

Passing on, we have a chapter on the Facilities and Difficnlties 
in the pursuit of Knowledge peculiar to the present day : and here 
many " a wise saw*' is illustrated by a ** modern instance." Ad- 
vancing to a still higher position, Mr. Smiles discourses on that 
hackneyed but never-to-be-worn-out subject, the force of example, 
and the power of conscious and unconscious infloenoe ; and then 
comes the concluding and crowning chapter of the work, on " Cha- 
racter — the True G-entleman." In it we are reminded that — 

" Though a man may have comparatively little culture, slender abilities, and but 
small wealth, yet, if his character be of sterling worth, he will always command an 
influence, whether it be in the workshop, the counting-house, the mart, or the senate. 
You may admire men of intellect; but something more is necessary before you will 
trust them. Hence Lord John Russell once observed, in a sentence full of truth, ' It 
is the nature of party in England to ask the assistance of men of genius, but to fol- 
low the guidance of men of character.' This was strikingly illustrated in the career 
of the kte Francis Homer— a man of whom Sydney Smith said the Ten Command- 
Bumts were stamped upon his countenance. * The valuable and peculiar light,* says 
Lord Cockbum, * in which his history is calculated to inspire every right-minded 
youth, is this. He died at the age of thirty -eight; possessed of public inflnence 
greater than any other private man; and admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored hj 
all, except the heartless or the base. No greater homage was ever paid in Parliamen 
to any deceased member. Now let every young man ask,----how was this attained? 
By rank? He was the son of an Edinburgh merchant — By wealth? Neither he, 
nor any of his relations, ever had a superfluous sixpence. — By office? He held 
but one, and only for a few years, of no influence, and with very little pay. — By 
talents? His were not splendid, and he had no genius. Cautious and slow, his 
only ambition was to be right. By eloquence? He spoke in calm, good taste, 
without any of the oratory that either terrifies or sauces. — Bj any fascination of 
manaer? His was only correct and agreeable. — By what then was it? Merely 
by sense, industry, good principles, and a good heart — qualities, which no well- con- 
stituted mind need ever despair of attaining. It was the force of his character 
that raised him; and this character not impressed upon him by nature, but formed 
out of no peculiar elements, by himself. There were many in the House of 
Commons of far greater ability and eloquence. But no one surpassed him in the 
combination of an adequate portion of these with moral worth. Homer was born 
to show what moderate powers, unaided by anything whatever, except culture and 
goodness, may achieve, even when these powers are displayed amidst the competi- 
tion of jfttdousy of public life.' " 
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And of wHat is the cliaracter composed that commands this 
homage? Mainly of such simple elements as Trathfulneas, In- 
tegrity, and Goodness, — all of which lie within the reach of every 
man, and the nom-possession of them has ever been regarded as a 
crime and a shame. Such a character as this, allied with strength 
of purpose, will secure for a man success in life, or make him illus- 
trious in adversity. When Stephen of Colonna fell into the hands 
of his assailants, they derisively asked him, " Where is now your 
fortress P" " Here,** was his bold reply (calmly placing his hand 
upon his heart) ; and he can never be really weak or poor who is 
strong in rectitude, and rich in deeds of love and mercy. 

We have noticed this volume more fully than is our wont, because 
we have perused it with deep interest ourselves, and because we 
were anxious to direct to it the early attention of our readers. 
Without laying any claim to prophetic power, we may record our 
belief that the book before us will, erelong, find a place in the 
libraries of all literary societies, and be regarded as a hand-book 
to all interested in the work of mental improvement and self- 
culture. 

Mengi, the Mmeralogist, By W. A. Cawthoenb. Adelaide: 
J. T. Shawyer. 1859. 

Weee it not for the intense interest pertaining to the subject of 
this volume, we would deem ourselves unpardonably capricious in 
reviewing a book, emanating as it does from the other side of the 
world ! Our own side is so very fecund in book matters, that it is 
altogether unnecessary, for the sake of such, to transport anything 
from so great a distance, unless it be, indeed, of special interest. 
Of such certainly is the life of Johann Menge. 

Mr. Cawthome merits our heartiest thanks for this volu;hie. He 
describes in a popular and interesting manner the peculiar habits 
and dispositions of the great linguist and mineralogist. Containing 
much that is praiseworthy, the chief fault of the book lies in its 
want of detail. This arises from the fact that Menge always, with 
studied care, concealed his history, and is not attributable to Mr. 
Cawthome. The book is an account of what Meng^ wasj rather 
than of what he did. Only two or three incidents of his life are 
spoken of with anything like preciseness ; yet we have a sufficiency 
of information to enable us to form a clear estimate of the abilities,. 
capabilities, and general character of the man. His favourite study 
was mineralogy, in pursuit of which "he had travelled very exten-^ 
sively throughout Germany (his native country), in the Alps, in 
Siberia, in Iceland, in England, in France,** and in Australia. It is 
said that there was scarcely a hill or a gully in the latter with which 
he was unacquainted. An idea of his habits may be formed from 
the following extract : — 

*' His life in the hills would be a most interesting episode ; bat, nnfortuoately, 
he always decUned entering into any details on this or any part of his romantic 
and singular career, putting off all inquiries by saying, ' By-and-bye I'll write my 

VOL. III. E 
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life, bat at present I am busy with a plan for a minlBg sehool/ or a * Cbuwse 
College.' tie was the first European that wended his w«j from Moant Lo£tj to 
Cape Jenris withont compass or guide — a feat of extraordinary botdness, — through 
pathless forests, and hostile natives. Where the shades of ni^t found him, there 
he slept, and to stay the cravings of hunger, he dined and supped on wattle gum. 
. ... He was accustomed to descend the most precipitous places in a kind 
of semi-Bight; «.£., by a series of bounds — fl>'tng, as be called it — he would leap 
down with the most learfiil rapidity, by the aid of a skilful management of h^ 
geological hammers, which he thus described:— He swung his arms to and fro; 
and so timed it, that when he leaped down hiti arms would be in the rear^ and when, 
he reached the ground, they would be in the air: this method he learnt when he 
travelled in Europe as a mia^alogist." 

He had a curious way of classifying his minerals according to 
his ideas of their natural relationship, which reminds us of a mode 
of teaching grammar that an eccentric student of our acquaintance 
once adopted : prepositions he called spacers; conjumctiona, j^'otWr* ; 
interjections, shouters ; and so on witn. the other parts of speech* 

** Our readers must suppose Mr. Menge surrounded with numerous hroad palings 
loaded with specimens, a tub of water, and a brush, busily engaged in cleanmg 
them. * Well, Mr. Meng^, what do yoa call this specimen?' * Oh, that's the 
^randfaUier of opal.' — 'And what do you call this?* 'That's the mother of cop^ 
per.'—' Aui thiH V ' That's the great grandfather of uron.'— * And this ?' * That's 
the child of oxygen.'— ' And this?' 'That's the aunt of jasper.' — ^^ And this?' 
' One of the family of lime.' — ' And this?* ' The daughter of slate, and the 
granddaughter of cUy.* And so on." 

Meng^ must not be understood, however, to have been ignorant 
of the scientific names of the various stones, for no man knew them 
better than he, and whenever he sold a hundred specimens, he gave 
the scientific name to each. He was the discoverer of precious 
stones in Australia, and his splendid varieties of opal, emerald, and 
herjl, &c., &c., attracted great attention in the Grreat Exhibition of 
1861. 

As a linguist his attainments were also very extensive. It has 
been reported that he knew twenty languages. Mr Cawthorne says, 
" He knew Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, Rus- 
sian, Icelandic, and English, besides a smattering of two or three 
others." He used to say that everybody should learn Hebrew, 
"because that is the language spoken in heaven." "When in 
England, he had been onered the professorship of Hebrew at 
Oxford, but he refused it ; he would teach Hebrew to the world, 
not to a selected few." He was often solicited to fiU lucrative posts, 
but he always declined. A college for China was the purpose of 
his life. " What, he would say, is the value of a few hundred 
w^hts of paltry emeralds, diamonds, or opals, to the welfare of 
300,000,000 of Chinese, with a glorious literature, and wonderful 
social institutions P" He never had any desire for money. " When 
£300 were presented to him for pointing out in the early days of the 
colony the splendid special survey of Angpas Park, and Elaxman 
Valley, he forthwith, spent it in tobacco, cigars, &c., which he dis- 
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tribated among his German frienda. On another oc(»8ion he got 
£50, which lie transformed into reams of paper, in order to print 
six hmguages in comparative tables. We draw tliis notice to a close 
hj the following graphic description of Mei^^^'s dwelling-place :— 

" In a stifling hot and dingy garret, with the bars shingles of the roof for a 
oeiUng, up a dark, rickety, an^lar staircase, which to ascend yoa went sideways, 
and put your hands np to feel for the next step; squeezing through a rheunatic 
door, that eren conhl not open to its legitimate width, jwa entered a ?rrst«hed 
fittle room, by knocking yonr head against the rafters. Beneath could be beard 
the unceasing wail of a baby, and the heavy thump, thump of a primitive cradle; 
the industrious father of this early and late warbler, with a lapstone on his knees, 
and pipe in his mouth, joining in with his son and heir in the duly concert of his 
life: odours of soap,' fumes of tobacco, and the peculiar scent of ironmg and dry- 
ing, found their rehting-place in the shingles, in the furniture — such as it was,-— - 
in the bed, in the floor, in the old coat on the nail, and the bundle in the comer of 
Meng^*s room. Behind a dim, smoky lamp, and on a pile of reams of printing 
paper, beside another pil^of the same material for a table, near another pile that 
acted as a dumb waiter, Menge couid be seen, dressed in a faded morning gown, 
pipe in mouth, and pen in hand, and on a huge sheet of paper writing his compa- 
rative grammar of six languages; isolated reams stoed lisr chairs, far washing 
stand, for footstool, — in a word, for any doir.ebtic purpose. Too bulky to carry 
about, Meng^ was compelled at last to abandon them, as well as his grammar; and 
I believe they fell to the lot of the unfortunate printer of the six languages as a 
legacy.** 

Concerning Menge's belief in evil spirits — ^his belief in motion as 
an infallible cure for ever^ ill— and the circumstances of his death, 
which took place in the winter of 1852, we have not left ourselves 
room to say anything. C-]i-o-8. 

Lectures on Er^lish JSUtory, By the Hev. B. Willmobb. Cornish 
Brothers, Birmingham. 1859. Price 46. 

This is in all respects a highly creditable performance. It sets 
forth, in a simple and unpretentious manner, all the material 
matters in English history, as they are viewed and described by 
our latest and best vrriters. As Mr. Willmore addresses especially 
those to whom the high class histories are inaccessible, his work is 
free from that searching anatomy of motives, that severely analy- 
tical scrutiny of minute details, vphich frequently interrupt our best 
histories, and often without adequate result. Tlie division of the 
subject is a bappy one, and consists of a chapter on each of the 
peoples who rmed this country before the Norman Conquest, and 
subsequently to that event ; the deeds, good, bad, and indifferent, of 
the rfantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, and the rest, are discussed iip- 
partially in one or more chapters each. The value of the work is 
enhanced by an earnest, cmristian tone which pervades it. "We 
sincerely wish it may be as popular in its present published form as 
the lectures were when delivered last winter by Mr. Willmore— 
the fact of their deserved popularity then, is indeed the best justifi- 
cation of their publication. 

e2 
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Tke Long Bow of the Past : the Biflefor the Future. Beprinted 
from the Cambridge Chronicle. 1859. 
We have rarely met with a more complete or interesting account 
of the usages of archery than that furnished by this ** lions Bow of 
the Fast." For the want of a spirited tractate of this kind, the 
subject has been allowed to be neglected, for, as our author remarks^ 
" there is little at the present day m England to afford any adequate 
idea of the high importance, the great skill, and the distinguished 
renown of the English archers." Now that the formation ot volun- 
teer rifle corps appears to be the order of the day, we have much 
pleasure in suggesting to any of our gallant readers who are contem- 
plating the musket, that they should read this very instructive and 
interesting history of the progress of archery in our sea-girt isle. 
The reader will find the Acts ofiParliament relating to archery, which 
have been by no means few, given in many cases verbatim, and in 
the old style, thereby considerably adding to the amusement of the 
work. 

The Comhill Magazine. No. I., January, 1860. London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

W. M. Thackeray, aided by his publishers, places before the 
reading world the best and cheapest periodical of the day, — the 
best in matter and in manner ; the writing is good, and the " getting 
up " equal to it. 

Much as this work has been talked about during the last few 
months, it certainly exceeds all expectations, and is in its first 
number a decided success. It opens with an agreeable instalment 
from Anthony TroUope, entitled, " Framley Parsonage," of " Bar- 
chester Towers " notoriety. The politics of ecclesiastical preferment 
appear to be the most prominent feature of the novel. 

Sir John Bowring is supposed to be the author of an article on 
" the Chinese and Outer Barbarians," which advocates a peaceful 
policy, energetically carried out, as the happy medium for securing 
prosperous and permanently useful relations with the Celestial 
Empire. Sir John Burgoyne, with his large e^erience of military 
matters, explains what may be made of " Our volunteers." 

Mr. Thackeray himself appears in a new novel, — " Lovel the 
Widower, — " which promises a profitable exhibition of English life 
in the nineteenth century. The editor's pen also sends forth some 
agreeable gossip in his own way in the " Roundabout Papers." In 
both he has emploved his pencil with appropriate illustrations. 
"Studies in Animal Life," by Gr. H. Lewes, are pleasing and popular 
illustrations of the wonders revealed by the microscope respecting 
the mysteries of physiological science. 

The inau^urative ode, by "Father Prout," to the author of 
" Vanity Fair," is rich, racy, and laughable. 

Leigh Hunt is delicately estimated by his son, Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, in " A Man of Letters of the Last Generation." 
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An officer of the " Fox ** gives from his private journal a very- 
interesting paper on " the Search for Sir John Franklin," which is 
admirably illustrated. 

Beauty, simplicity, and music flow with graceful ease in " The 
First Morning of 1860," by V., and a woman's aspirations for peace 
are seen in these lines, from the author of " Paul Ferroll." 

We looked for this periodical with great interest, and if this, its 
first number, may be regarded as an earnest of its subsequent 
ones, we can foresee that it will become, tk^ Magazine par excel- 
lence. So great a quantity of first class writing, so well and so 
cheaply provided for the public, will not only go far to make the 
reputed 60,000 copies of No. I. a permanent issue, but will do 
much towards elevating the national taste for first class literature. 
We wish a long life and great usefulness for the Comhill Magazine, 
with a still increasing fame for its gifted Editor. L'Oxtvbibe. 

Jfacmillans Magazine, No. I. November; No. II. December, 
1859. Cambridge : MacmUlan and Co. 

The general excellence of this new magazine has already attracted 
to itself a large share of the attention and support of the periodical 
reading public. Mr. Masson, its able editor, is well known as the 
author of a, as yet, unfinished ** Life of John Milton," as a critic of 
unusual ability, and abo, to a smaller circle, as a good poetical 
writer. He is supported by a large staff of talented contributors, 
among whom we must not omit to mention the author of " Tom 
Brown's School Dajrs." 

The first number is a good one, and the second quite equal to it. 



BEITISH POETEY. 
BALLADS. 

In literature as in life, great pretensions die violent deaths, 
whereas unassuming endeavours not only endure of their own 
vitality, but are careftdly nurtured and developed by that good old 
gardener, " the world." 

The heavy epics of a few hundred years ago are now coffined 
down in leaden slumbers, and a valiant man I trow is he who would 
haye the temerity to disturb the dead. But the lightsome ballads 
of our remotest literary era are read even now with avidity, and, 
when read, remembered with no common pleasure. For it is, un- 
questionably true in this as in every age, ** that what we want is not 
so much lignt for the intellect as dew upon the heart ; " and herein 
lies the secret of literary Hfe. The brain never gives impulse to one 
tear to flow or one smile to beam. Dry facts soon become dry 
fossils. It is the ^ar^that stands sentmel at every avenue of 
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§anow, pitv-, and ^eiunire. It if tiie faeArt that eojoys «id that 
tnduret. Therefore that which ea& pass in at its weU-guarded 
wicket learns at once the secret of immortality. 

A ballad is a popular epic. The ballads of a people are the 
expression of its unoisgaised life. In them no pretence is made to 
classical refinement. On the broad highway of conmion sympathiea 
they make right for the heart-home of the people. The ballad-writer 
most be the man of the many, not the exponent of party views. 
He need not be richly endowed or highly learned, yet must be 
learned enough to know how to ring diamond thoughts in golden 
settings. It is his to be the priest of nature, and wed all that is 
simple, lovely, and pure in thought, to all that is manly and heroic 
in WOTd and deed. An arlless thought given in artless words is more 
beautiful than far-f«)tched imagery encased in curiously wrought 
languafipe, just as a pale, fair maicien wrapt in pure whice robes is 
more lovely far tnan a dazzlingly gorgeous lady, enamelled, 
powdered, and rouged, velvet-clad and jewelled ; and so a ballad 
makes no artful pretences, but by its own merit stands or falls. 

It must be inferred, from all historical antecedent, that in the 
early infancy of our civilization, ballad poetry had greater influence 
on the nation's political growth than had professed political diplo- 
macy. Until the era of the printing press, our history was eonserved 
in ballads. History-makers, whether by song or octavo, wield a 
mighty influence over their country. In that olden time the minr- 
strel might be kind or malicious, of a usefully forgetful or a pain- 
fully retentive memory, a gentle flatterer, or a keen satirist, a 
powerful friend or an implacable enemy, qualities that of course no 
modem painters of a lell or a Frederic ever abused. Ballads 
mostly appertain to the common people, and men of genius never 
have despised these. 

Some of England's bravest, noblest, and wisest sons have written 
ballads, as many others have written in their praise. To imitate or 
rival the minstrels of the olden time is even now the eftbrt of good, 
great, and wise men. 

Sir Philip Sidney wrote, — " I never heard the old song of Percy 
and Douglas that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by some blind crowder, witii no 
router voice than rude style, which being so evil apparelled in the 
dust and cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed 
in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindare P " 

Walter Scott, as is well-known, devoted the whole of his poetic 
power to ballad writing. Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Hackay, have done good service. Lord Macaulay has written " Lays 
of Ancient Eome," which everybody; has both read and admired; 
and the other day, Gerald Massey, in his ** Babe Christabel," pro- 
duced a ballad not excelled by any. 

As occasionally we return in our architecture to the Grothic or 
medinval, so we return in our poetry to the bard, and the scald, and 
the minstrel. Eelu^ing from ihe strain of the university odes, so 
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superbly ckAsieallj cold, we are glad to listen awhile to the pratlJe 
of the unpolished muse of our bo^le^s ancestors. 

Minstrels accompanied the Conqueror from Normandy. It is 
recorded that at the Battle of Hastings Tallifer sang the Chanson 
de Roland, rode in the foremost rank, smote the hardest blows, and 
died the bravest death. 

The minstrels were skilled musicians, and in process of time 
became also declaimers of their own compositions. Le Grand says, 
" They could declaim, sing, compose music, play on several instru- 
ments, and accompany them." 

Ilelative to these there are some curious facts on record. 

In the privy purse expenses of Henry VII., payments are made, 
from which we select the following : — 

1492. Feb. 4. To the childe that playeth on the records, £1 ; July 
8. To the maydens of Lambeth for a May, 10s. ; August 1. At 
Canterbury, ^o the children for singing in the gardyn, 3s. 4d. ; 
1493, Jan. 6. To Newark for making a song, £1 ; Nov. 12. To one 
Corny sshe for a prophecy, in rewarde, 13s. 4d. 

By the laws of Wales, a harp was " one of the three things 
necessary to constitute a gentleman or a freeman ; and none could 
pretend to that character who had not one of these instruments, or 
could not play on it. To prevent slaves from pretending to be 
gentlemen, it was expressly forbidden to teach or to permit them to 
play upon the harp ; and none but the king, the king's musicians, 
and gentlemen, were allowed to have harp? in their possession. A 
gentleman's harp was not liable to be seized for debt, because the 
want of it would have degraded him from his rank, and reduced 
him to that of a slave. 

In the twelfth century minstrelsy flourished. Hichard I., of 
romantic temper and musical ear, patronized not only the warrior, 
but those who made warriors famous. His love for song was, as is 
well-known, the cause of his release from the Austrian dungeon of 
Durrenstein. 

In the reign of Henry III. (a.d. 1252) Master Eichard, the king's 
harper, received from the king forty shillings and a pipe of wine, 
also a pipe for Beatrice, his wife. 

In the reign of Edward II. (a.d. 1309) at the feast of the installa- 
tion of Balph, Abbot of St. Augustine's, at Canterbury, seventy 
shillings was expended on minstrels, — seventy shillings at that time 
being equal to about £52 10s. of ours. 

From the hurried glance we have taken, we will see that up to 
this time the poet was jnuch in request. He was the novelist of 
the age, the type of our modem novelists — for is not a first-rate 
novel truth poetized ? He was as necessary at a feast or public 
gathering of the olden time as is a lord mayor or alderman at one 
of to-day — occasionally useful, always ornamental. The finest 
collection of ballads is that made by Percy ; in fact, most of our 
recent compilations are pillaged from his enchanting volumes. The 
most beautiful ancient songs, such as Chevy Chase, Sir Cauline, the 
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marriage of Sir Gawain, and others, are too long for insertion, wo 
must be content with one or two shorter specimens. 

GENTLE HERDSMAN, TELL TO ME. 

Gentle beardsman, tell to me 

Of curtesy I thee pray, 
Unto the towne of Walsingbam, 

Which is the right and ready way? 

" Unto the towne of Walsingham 

The way is hard to be gon ; 
And verry crooked are those pathes 

For you to find out all alone.** 

Weere the miles doubled thrise, 

And they never soe ill, 
Itt were not enough for mine offence ; 

Itt is soe grievous and soe ill. 

" Thy yeeares are young, thy face is faire. 

Thy witts are weake, thy thoughts are greene; 

Time hath not given thee leave as yett 
For to commit so great a sinne." 

Yes, heardsman, yes, soe woldest thou say, 

If thou knowest soe much as I; 
My witts, and thoughts, and all the rest. 

Have well deserved for to die. 

I am not what I seeme to bee. 

My clothes and sexe doe differ farr: 
I am a weary woman, woe is me I 

Borne to greeffe and irksome care. 

For my beloved, and well-beloved, 

My wayward cruelty could kill : 
And though my teares will nought avail, 

Most dearely I bewail him still. 

He was the flower of noble wights,— 

None ever more sincere colde bee; 
Of comely mien and shape bee was, 

And tenderlye bee loved mee. 

When thus I saw he loved me well, 
I grewe so proud bis paine to see. 
That I, who did not know myselfe. 
Thought scorne of such a youth as bee, 

And grew soe coy, and nice to please. 

As woman's lookes are often soe; 
He might not kissee, nor hand, forsooth, 

Unlesse I willed him soe to doe, 
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Thus, being wearyed with delajes, 

To see I pittycKi not his greeffe, 
He gott him to a secrett place, 

Aiid there he dyed without releeffe. 

And for his sake these weeds I weare, 

And sacriffice my tender age; 
And every day He begg my bread, 

To undergoe this pilgrimage. 

Thus every day I fast and pray, 

And ever wUl doe till I dye; 
And gett me to some secrett place. 

For soe did hee, and soe will I. 

Now, gentle beardsman, aske no more, 

But keepe my secretts I thee pray; 
Unto the towne of Walsingham 

Show me the right and readye way. 

Now, goe thy wayes, and God before! 

For He must ever guide thee still; 
Turne down that dale, the right hand path, 

And so, faire pilgrim, fare thee well! 

Goldsmith's "Edwin and Emma," as also Percy's "Friar of 
Orders G-ray," are adaptations and enlargements of this ballad. 
For others of equal and superior power, we must refer the reader 
to the " Beliques of Ancient 'Poetry," to Ellis's " Metrical Eo- 
mances, Mallet's "Northern Antiquities." and similar works 
bearing on our subject. 

From the study of early ballad poetry, we see on what foundation 
the elaborate system of modem poetry is built, and learn anew the 
lesson we so often unlearn, — ^that noble endings must have small 
beginnings ; that peefbction is no sudden blaze caught from heaven 
and flashed upon earth by the sudden inspiration of transcendant 
genius — ^but is rather the outgrowth of centuries of toil ; the jubi- 
hint freedom earned after many cycles of trembling endeavours, 
and of faltering hopes. 

We learn, also, of what stuff our ancestors were made ; and, spite 
of all our self-love, and all our exaltation of our highly flattered 
and most dearly beloved nineteenth century, we are forced to 
admit that they were (are we P) good men and true. 

We learn what things were held most in repute, what virtues 
were most virtuous, and what morals most approved ; and, 
spite of the coarseness of their language, and the undisguised 
nakedness of all their thoughts, whether good or bad, we are fain 
to admit that the old English oak was as strong, as beautiful, as 
useftd, and as durable, before French polish was laid upon its 
Burfiioe, as it is now, or perhaps ever will be. 

We learn that ladies were skilled in surgery. Now, if we were 
American bom, it would be easy to earn laurels by using this fact 
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as the key-note of an impsMioned ecstasy on woman's rig^hts ; but 
being this side of the land of dollars, we say what we belieye, and 
that is, that in binding up wounds, and administering medicines our 
dead and gone Crystabelles, Annettes, and Eosalindes, did well. 
Now, surgery is a science excelled by no other, demanding nerve, 
strong intellect, and the unwearied devotion of a lifetime. There- 
fore, now though women could do well, men can do, because they can 
endure, much better. It is woman's duty to make a heaven of her 
home. Hospital practice is no mission of here. When men are so 
scarce that none can be found to amputate a limb, or trepan a 
broken crown, then it will be woman's turn, but not till then. We 
learn that ghosts were an institution, and had privileges allowed them 
quite equal to the requirements of so respectable a body^ if, indeed, 
such a spiritual corporation can be called by so earthly a name. A 
landscape gardener can tell you how to produce a delicate tint on 
the rose; a student of acoustics can explain the philosophy of 
echoes ; a geologist will account for subterranean fires, and volcanic 
eruptions ; an entomologist will tell how industrious spiders weave 
their curtained tapestries on moonlit nights ; but if you go back to 
the fifteenth century and the troubadours, you will find that Venus, 
hurrying barefoot through the woods, gave from her bleeding feet 
its crimson blush to the rose. When the nymph pined for love, her 
voice was left on earth, and still, under the name of Echo, she 
fondly repeats each earth -bom accent that the hears. When the 
heavens thundered, angels were fighting in the upper air; and 
when, on a rimy morning, the silken gossamer hung like a veil over 
tree, and leaf, and flower — it was the. dwarfs and fairies, who had 
been busy decorating the groves for midnight revelries. 

Now, all this was very pretty, although, of course, you will say, 
▼ery foolish. Decidedly prettier than table turning, — not nearly so 
foolish as spirit rapping. Does it not seem that we move in a circle P 
Fashions, fears, and prejudices, ride their hobbies, and pi^ their 
pennies, and have their jaunt on the great merry-go-round in Vanity 
Fair; and another crowd waits for its turn, and another, and 
another, and though the weather maj change, the round is kept up, 
and all have their rides, and pay their debts. 

The philosophy of history is poetry ; the philosophy of poetry is 
love ; and this is what we learn pre-eminently from the study of 
poetry in history, — that men have always loved true nobleness, 
true chivalry, true endeavour, and true intent ; that faults are to be 
contrasted with virtues, and not erected above them ; that the past 
and the present are not chasmed asunder, but are parts of one 
harmonious whole, which futurity shall complete; and that the 
a^es die not, but live in each other, the darkness of to- day blading 
with the light of yesterday, the pictaire ever growing more beantifiu 
under the Master's hand. We learn that liie will be beautiful if it 
is true ; and that simple wants and simple pleasures go ever with 
noble sympathies and holy resolves. F. G-. 
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Questions to which Answbhs arb 
solicited. 

64. Will some friend be good enough 
to inform me, through the British Con- 
troversialisty the origin of the title 
*' Pope?" and how it came tube applied 
to the head of the R.Catholic Church ? S. 

65. Perhaps one of yoar readers will 
give me a philosophical solution of the 
supposed sopematnral appearance ob- 
servable in graveyards, which tend so 
much to con&rm the credulous in their 
superstition ? — G. 

66. Kaleidoscope. — From what is the 
term kaleidoscope derived? Who was 
the inventor, and what Is the object «f 
this instrument? — G. U. 

67. Having frequently, in the course 
of my reading, met with a mathetnatical 
statement to the following effect, viz : — 
** That tivo lines nuy be drawn from 
any two points, in such a manner, as 
that the more they are produced, they 
shall approach nearer and nearer; and 
yet, though produced adinfinittun, they 
shall never ineeL" I would esteem it 
a great favour if one of your learned 
correspondenta cotild help me to a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. I have no doubt 
whatever that such is the fact ; but, as 
yet, to me it belongs to the domains of 
the incomprehensible. — Kclbotio. 

68. Wiill any of ycmr readers skilled 
in meteorology kindly inform me 
through the medium oS your pages, df 
a good work on that science, with its 
jprice? Should treatises on the subject 
happen to be very costly, perhaps there 
may be a small work explanatory of the 
action of barometers, anemometers, 
tiiermometers, &c., which would answer 
my purpose almost as welL An early 
reply will coaler an obligation on 

T. P. T- 

69. Can any reader of the British 
Controversialist furnish information as 
to the process or art of exhibiting 
*' Dissolving Views," or refer me to any 



literary work on the subject?— 
G.A. H.E. 

70. Or. Spring, in his " Obligations 
of the World to the Bible,** has this 
passage, in speaking of the Hebrew; he 
says: — The whole language is coq- 
tained in the Bible, and no other boc^ 
contains in it an entire language. Dr. 
Clarke, in his ** Commentary," has this 
passage: — "As the English Bible does 
not contain the whole of the English 
language, so the Hebrew Bible does not 
contain the whole of the Hebrew lan- 
guage." Will any of your correspond- 
ents give me some light on this subject? 
—P. M. L. 

71. To have a thorough knowledge 
of the Greek Testament, is it necessary 
to learn Latin?— P. M. L. 

72. Are there any elementary books 
in Greek on the same principle as 
Akin's elementary books in French? or 
what is the easiest or best Greek book 
for a learner to get? — P. M. L. 



Answers to Questions. 
58. Profane History and the Mi^ 
racles of the New Testament. — We do 
not find fault with " A Doubter" for 
doubting, since Christianity appeals to 
our reason as well as to our faith ; but 
we cannot account for tbe supposition 
that his question, which is treated by 
Dr. Lardner in eleven octavo volumes, 
can be answered in the Inquirer's 
columns of the Controversialist If 
he has read Lardner s " Credibility,** 
Pa]ey*s " Evidences," Adams and Camp- 
bell on ** Mii'acles," Leslie, Douglas, and 
others, and is not convinced how cau be 
expect satisfaction from an answer in 
these pages? If he has not read such 
works, it is rather too early to proclaim 
his doubts. We assume, again, that he 
oppowes *' history*' to the *' New Testa^ 
nient" inadvertently; for there is no 
history better attested than the four 
gospels. It wonld have saved some 
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trouble if be bad defined tbe hmd of 
hbtorj from which he is desirous to 
obtain " corroborative" evidence. If he 
questions the credibility of inspired 
writers, we assume he would not thank 
us for a reference to the ecclesiastical 
historian, Eusebius. 

He seems to put faith in pagan his- 
torians, and to please him, we will say a 
few words on this class of writers. Why 
does the " Doubter" think that such a 
man as Tacitus is more entitled to con- 
fidence than the evangelists? He was 
not an eye-witness of what occurred in 
Judea— the scene of the miracles which 
are cited — whereas the evangelists were 
eye-witnesses. Tacitus, then, could 
only have written from hearsay. The 
reports must have come through either 
the friendly, the unfriendly, or the in- 
dififerent, to Christianity. The report 
of the first would have been no better 
to "A Doubter* than what he already 
discredits; that of the second would have 
been objectionable to a candid and 
honest doubter; and of the third, worth- 
less to an intelligent doubter. Why, 
then, does the inquirer look to second- 
hand statements for testimony to the 
miracles of Chrbt ? 

Tacitus was, in point of time, nearest 
to the age of miracles, and is undoubt- 
edly one of the best of pagan historians. 
Assuming that he had undertaken to 
give to the citizens of Rome an account 
of Christianity, as he did an account of 
the Jewish religion, what " corrobora- 
tion" Tacitus would have furnished, 
may be judged from the fact, that he 
gravely tells his countrymen that the 
Jews were in the habit of worshipping 
the effigy of an ass! This ridiculous 
slander is repeated by Plutarch. Tacitus, 
again, describes Christianity as " a per- 
nicious superstition." Does " Doubter" 
find anything in the New Testament of 
which this description is a " corrobora- 
tion"? Pliny came into closer contact 
with Christians than any other pagan 
whose works are extant. He wrote 
more than 240 letters to the emperor 
Trajan, and in two of them finds fault 
with Christians for worshipping a man 



cot recognized in Boman polythdsm, 
and for emptying pagan temples in 
Asia Minor; for being more moral, 
more honest, more faithful, and kinder- 
hearted than heathens were in generaL 
A system founded on the miracles of 
Christ, and which made its advocates 
what Pliny describes them to have been, 
Tacitus pronounces to be " a pernicious 
superstition." Cannot the "Doubter'' 
extend his doubts a little? 

Why, again, does he prefer the pagan 
to the Christian historian? It cannot 
be on the ground that the former Would 
have discarded the miraculous; for the 
history of Livy abounds in prodigies. 
Porphyry — a mortal enemy to Chris- 
tianity — wrote a miraculous history of 
Pythagoras; and Tacitus relates two 
miraculous cures wrought by Vespa- 
sian. Speaking of these cures, Tacitus 
observes — ^ They who were present re- 
late them, even at this time, when 
there is nothing to be gained by lying." 
This remark is worth the consideration 
of the " Doubter." The same historian 
records the punishment of Christians as 
** a set of men of a new and magical 
superstition." These men, wherever 
they went, called upon all to believe in 
their "magical superstition." They 
had " nothing to gain by lying." They 
had everything to dread from persist- 
ing to maintain the truth of the mi- 
racles, or the magic, as Tacitus chose 
to describe them. A little "doubt" 
would have saved their lives, and have 
placed them in the same position of 
ease and safety in which the question 
we are trying to answer was penned and 
'sent off to the Controversialist. Pliny 
attests the honesty and fidelity of this 
" set of men.*' Could honest men have 
promulgated falsehood? If they were 
under a delusion, the man, who informs 
us that the Jews worshipped an ass, 
and that Christianity was a " pernicious 
superstition," was not the man to prove 
that they were deluded. If they were de- 
luded, it is because that they were super- 
stitious and credulous. This must not, 
however, be assumed, but proved ; and 
proved not from their detractor, Tacitus, 
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bnt from their works, which everywhere 
overturned saperstition; and from their 
writingB, which give no evidence of 
credulity 

The notices we have in heathen or 
anti-christian writers are few, va^ue, 
and disdainful Christianity came from 
Judea, and everything Jewish was 
scornfully treated. Its advocates de- 
clared an open war against Greek and 
Boman idolatry and polytheism. They 
were put to death, but their doctrines 
were not examined. Had the pagan 
writers said more than they did, it must 
have been from either a study of the 
gospels, which the " Doubter" can do, 
without asking what pagans thought of 
them; or from hearsay, which would 
have added nothing to the testimony of 
eye-witnesses. Had they written more, 
and more candidly, we may judge how 
their testimony would have been treated. 
Josephus once speaks of Christ ** as a 
wise man, if he may be called a man; 
for he performed many wonderful works," 
and, after being crucified, " on the third 
day appeared alive again to his dis- 
ciples." Doubters have done all they 
can to discredit this passage; and we 
wonder that our "Doubter" asks for 
more of the same kind. 

The miracles of Christianity rest di- 
rectly upon the credibility of the gospels, 
and indirectly upon tlie credibility of 
a miracle itself. In reference to 'the 
former, Paley's " Evidences" and Lard- 
ner 8 " Credibility" should be studied by 
every honest inquirer. As to the latter, 
let every "Doubter" read Hume's attack 
upon miracles, and then Faley, Camp- 
bell, DougUis, and others, to see if the 
philosophical sceptic really brought his 
usual sagacity and wit to bear upon the 
subject. — M. H. 

58. " Doubter ' will find, more fully 
than we can give in these pages, the in- 
formation for which he asks, by a* refe- 
rence to the following books: — The In- 
troduction to Trench on the "Mi- 
racles;" Paley's " Evidences ;" Home's 
Introduction; or, if these cannot be 
conveniently consulted, that invaluable 
little work, " The Bible Hand- Book," by 



Dr. Angus, will throw light upon {he 
subject. — J. H. G. . 

64, The origin of the title " Pope,""--' 
It is generally agreed that a certain 
degree of deference was paid to the 
church at Rome and the christian so- 
cieties dispersed throughout the empire 
in the primitive ages. 

St. Peter appears to have held a cer- 
tain pre-eminence among the apostles; 
and to his see was allowed a moral 
superiority. The title of Pope, or 
Papa, is assumed by the Bishop of 
Home, as the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The word " Papa" is 
used, by the Greeks, to denote a pres- 
byter. In the earlier ages the titlo was 
given to bishops in general ; but Gre- 
gory VII., AD. 1076, decreed that the 
title of Papa should be given only to 
the Bishop of Rome, as a mark of su- 
perior respect. 

According to the chronology of the 
Roman church, St. Peter was the first 
Bishop of Rome, and su£fered martyrdom 
AD. 57. He was succeeded by Linus, 
who died a.d. 68, and was followed by 
Clemens Romanus. Evaristus was 
Bishop of Rome about the year 100; 
and Alexander I. about 109. The 
chronology, however, of the earlier 
Popes is often obscure, and the dates 
uncertain. By some authorities it is 
stated that Hygenus was the first 
Bishop of Rome who took the title, in 
138. The Pope's supremacy over the 
christian church was established by 
Boniface III. in the year 677. The 
first Pope that kept an army was 
Leo IX., 1054. G. S. 

65. Supernatural Appearances. — It 
is difficult to create a disbelief in the 
supernatural ; but we may mention that 
from some experiments of the Baron 
von Reichenbach, it seems probable 
that, wherever chemical action is going 
on, light is evolved; though it is only 
seen by persons possessing peculiar 
(though not very rare) powers of sight, 
and by them only under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, that it can be seen. It 
occurred to him that such persons 
might, perhaps, see light over graves in 
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wkich dead bodies were nndergoioi; d&- 
composition. He sajt^— " Tlie desire 
to inflict a morUkl wound on the mon- 
ster, superstition, which, from a similar 
origin, a few centuries ago, inflicted on 
Horopean society so vast an amount of 
miserT', and by whose influence not 
only hundreds, but thousands of inno- 
cent persons died in tortures on the 
sacJc and the stake: — this desire made 
me wish to make the experioient, if 
possible, of bringing a highly sensitiTe 
person by night into a eburch-jard." 
The experiment succeeded; light '* was 



chiefly seen over all new graves; while 
there was no appearance of it over very 
old ones.** Tne fact was c(»ifinned in 
subsequent experiments by five othor 
sensitive persons. G. S. 

66. KcUeid&Kope, — The name is de- 
rived frma the Greek, and signitiet* 
literally, '* beautiful forms to see."* Is 
was invented by Dr. Brewster, of Edin- 
burgh, and is intended to assist jewel- 
lers,^ glass painters, and other orna- 
mental artists, in the formation of 
patterns, of which it produces an infi^ 
nite number. Sigma. 
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ARE THE EEVIVALS IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND THE RESULT OF 
REAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS ? 



AFFIRHATITE. 

Religious hypocrisies are incompre- 
hensibilities, and there is great unlike- 
lihood that the revivals are sucb. 
" Sin, Satan, the world, and the flesh," 
do not often ^ght amongst themselves; 
nor is the devil remarkable for dividing 
bis house against himself. Hence the 
Irish revivals are either the results of 
real religious convictions, or Satan has 
become a missionary of Christ.— 
Touch. 

'* The peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness," which have been exhibited by the 
converts in Ireland, and the statistics 
of morality in the neighbourhood, are 
indubitable evidence of their reality and 
beneficiality. — Pro Deo. 

Though Satan may occasionally trans- 
form himself into an angel of light, he 
does not often reform himself; nor is 
he generally in the habit of inclining 
his followers to follow righteousness, 
and live at peace with all men. He 
must have changed his tactics, or God 
must have worked this work; and 
therefore it is real.— Spero. 

The Spirit and power of God has, in 
all times, been poured forth effusively 
in reviving the holiness of nations; 



and it may, therefore, be presumed that 
now, also. He is graciously and really 
converting the people. — True. 

The number, character, ability, and 
disinterestedness of those who give 
evidence of the " real religious convic- 
tion" of many who have been brought 
under the influence of the Irish revivals, 
make their testimony unimpeachable. 
— P, L. 

The very interest taken in the ques- 
tion, and the strong impression it has 
made on the public mind, are witnesses 
to the reality of the revivals. "Not 
for nothing" has the land been agitated 
throughout its whole bounds by news 
of the conversions and changes eflipcted 
among people who have hitherto been 
possessed only of a name to live, but 
who have now given well-grounded 
proof of their renewed and revived 
nature. — Ex. 

The suddenness, the eiflcaciousness, 
the extent, and the propagative energy 
of the Irish Revivals, prove that they 
must be the work of the Spirit,— that 
they must, therefore, be the result of 
real religious conviction. — R. B. 

The Pentecostal instantaneousness 
and ready submission of its subjects to 
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religions profriety, show that the re- 
vivil is real.— Q. 

That the Iri»h renysb result from 
genuine convietMo may be, if £rom 
nothtag else, dedveed from this** 

*• Tbac neither evil (oniraet, 
Rank jadfffDeBts^ nor the sneen of sdfish 
m«n 

have been able to prevail with their 
subjects to give up their cheerful faith 
that thej hare known Christ saringl/. 
— Debm. 

SimuHaneous, wide^tretching, and 
troublesome hypocrisy is improbable; 
and hence the Irish converts are more 
likely to be honest than deceiving. — 
Palm. 

That a great movement, most im- 
portant, if genuindy the result of con- 
viction, has taken place in the western 
world, the North of ,Ireland, and the 
South of Scotland, there can be no 
doubt. I think the revival real and 
bond JidSf on these grounds: — Ist. 
Grreat changes in the mural life of these 
parts have occurred. 2nd. Considerable 
sacrifices have been made. 3rd. Much 
ridicule has been borne. 4th. Most 
cheering correctness in ascribing their 
illumination to the operations of the 
onlf/ Comforter, has been shown by the 
converts. 5th. The pathos and the 
power of the prayers of these people 
have been such as could not have been 
expected, unless resulting from the 
** dayspring from on high." — Credo. 

Religion is a personal matter; it 
must have its origin, humanly speaking, 
in the individual heart. Truly its source 
is from God. History furnishes mnny 
instances in which Divine influence has 
been exerted in opposition to the ten- 
dencies of the subject of reliuious 
awakenings, e. ^., Jonah, Sc. Paul. 
These influences have been developed 
in the purified, sanctified life of the 
subject thereof. Recent revivals, al- 
though not attended by miraculous in- 
terpositions, have manifested a changed 
character — a purer moral life, and a 
stricter discharge of social duties; a 
greater love for truth, holiness, and 
religious exercises. Hence they must 



be considered as oomiog from God.— 
Patrie. 

God's Holy Spirit, like "the wind, 
blo«reth where it listeth. So is every* 
one that is bom of God." The Holy 
Spirit is the effective cause of all troe 
conversion; therefore, as the present 
revivals give instances of true conver* 
sion, they are not only truthful, but 
from God. — ^Vekitas^ 

Religious revivals may, by the coin* 
cident aflfection of many persons, in • 
similar manner produce upon others an 
appearance of true conversion, only 
which, being evanescent in its ni^ore, 
soon results in relapse, when the exci- 
ting caiBse, viz., numbers and associ- 
ation.' has ceased; but this pseudo- 
conversion is not a valid objection to 
the tmthfulness of any revival, because 
such relapses being the exception, and 
not the rule, cannot affect the truth* 
fulness nor sincerity of the many who 
believe, through grace, to the savinir of 
their souls. Hence all revivals must 
be from God, and are a blessing to the 
church and the world. — Dux. 

The Universal Church believes in 
the efficacy of the means of grace — 
reading the Scriptures, private and 
social, the preaching of the Word. 
The Catholic Church has its special 
missions; the Protestant Church its 
days set apart; and Dissenters have 
their special services for the attainment 
of more true-heartedness in religious 
duties. God has uniformly blessed 
such means. Hence revivals are to be 
encouraged by the Church. — ^Alpha. 

Religious revivals appear to indicate 
extraordinary instances where God, in 
His providence, pours out His Spirit 
upon men, in copious showers of mercy 
and grace. The Day of Pentecost is 
such an instance; and if men in great 
numbers are awakened fi*om the tor- 
pidity of insen>ibility; are aroused from 
indifference to relip;iou8 truth; are made 
sensitive to the calls of merey, and the 
heinonsness of sin; are quickened to 
the perception of the truth, beatity, and 
love manifested in redemption, pur- 
chased by a dying Saviour; — if men, 
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we say, are thus affected in sinceritj 
in these days of oars — we must conclude 
that Pentecostal blessings have not 
ceased; that the God of old times, the 
God of onr fathers, is the God of their 
children. The present revivals exhibit 
these effects; therefore they are true 
revivals, and from God. — Pax. 

When the wicked forsake their wick- 
edness, and the scoffer becomes ashamed 
of his scoffing; when the liar, the idle, 
the profligate, find their peculiar vices 
imsatisfactory, in a moral sense, and 
seek for pardon and peace, through 
Jesus' blood — that secondary cause, 
or the means by which such a result is 
brought about, must be of God. The 
revivals, for some time past before the 
public notice, have evidenced changes 
like these; therefore these revivals are 
a means by which God is increasing 
the number of His faithful children. — 
Beta. 

The ways of God are mysterious in 
their mercy, grace, and love. But 
their mysteriousness cannot be proof 
against their worthiness of reception. 
The same wind which dashes one vessel 
to destruction, may waft thousands to 
the haven of joy, the port of safety. If 
the Holy Spirit, striving mightily with 
the cold, indifferent, unknown, and 
lethargic; with the profane, the sen- 
sualist, the breaker of all laws, human 
and divine, and subdues many to a 
loving obedience, a gracious walk and 
conversation in daily life, what objec- 
tion can it be if some, being tempted of 
the Evil One, fall into despondency and 
despair? Such cases cannot be brought 
as objections against the conversion of 
the many. Hence true conversions are 
proof of a true revival. — Omega. 

The subjectivity of religion in the 
individual is created by God acting 
upon the free will of the subject. 
Evidence of the will being religiously 
affected, is evidence that God is working 
in the soul. Therefore true religion 
is evidence of christian revival. — 
Omicron. 

" By their fruits shall ye know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 



figs of thistles?** Is it possible for us 
to gather good fruit from the tree of 
evil, or evil fruit from that which is 
decidedly good ? Certainly not. ' There- 
fore, this revival movement, which has 
had such a visible effect on the com- 
munity, in checking drunkenness, vice, 
and immorality, must be the result of 
genuine religion. Try to account for 
it in any other way, and you fail; for 
its fruits plainly declare it to be the 
work of God, drawing men unto Christ. 
Its results are a serious and deep con- 
viction of sin; and the only object by 
which you can gain their attention is 
Christ, and him crucified; and the 
only subject by which you can interest 
them, is Christ their Saviour. Sure 
evidences these that the revivals are 
the work of the Spirit; that they have 
arisen in deep religious convictions, and 
are progressing in the same. — J. T. K. 
The present consideration of the 
revivals appears to us well-timed. 
Their novelty has passed away; the 
movement has now spread through the 
length and breadth of the land, and 
sufficient reports of the proceedings 4n 
the North of Ireland having appeared, 
a pretty accurate opinion may now be 
formed regarding them. Yet several 
causes conspire to lead the superficial 
observer astray. A portion of the press 
has derided the movement, because it 
numbers among its converts many who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of 
education. Were this a valid objection 
to revivals, it would apply equally to 
every religious belief, and even to such 
evident truths as two and two make 
four; because many know this truth, 
who could not express it either by let- 
ters or numerals. The undue promi- 
nence given to the physical manifesta- 
tions led to the idea that the movement 
could be resolved into one of mere ner- 
vous excitement, and that it was a sort 
of hysterical epidemic, induced by a 
particular condition of the atmosphere. 
This error lay in mistaking an acci- 
dental for an essential quality; the 
number so affected having been small 
compared with the number awakened: 
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and reriyals having taken plaoe where 
no anch appearance presented itself; 
thoagh where it does, it may generally 
be considered as a proof of the gennine- 
ness of the work. As in the parable, 
we find tares haye sprang up among 
the wheat in the present haryest. The 
sooiaHst has rejoiced oyer these impos- 
tors, few thoagh they be. An infidel 
lately declared that one such case dis- 
proved the truth of the whole more- 
ment: if this were correct, the first 
infidel who forsakes his unbelief will 
prove infidelity to be "a pretence, a 
delusion, and a snare." As, in a court 
ot justiee, the witness who prevaricates 
damages his own evidence only, not 
that c£ the other witnesses, so tUso in 
this case; and, therefore, the objection 
may be dismissed. And now, when 
we consider that intemperance and im- 
morality have been checked; that crime 
has diminished; that religious books 
are eagerly sought after; that nightly 
diurches are filled tUl a late hour; that 
prayer meetings — meetings that had 
formerly but an occasional and thin 
attendance of elderly females — are 
crowded morning, noon, and night; 
when we consider that this is not a 
spark fanned into flame by priestly art, 
but is a work commenced and carried on 
prmcipally by laymen, embracing all 
classes within its influenoe, the old, the 
young, the rich, the poor, the literate 
and the illiterate, we are driven to the 
conchxsion that it is divme in its nature, 
and is the result of real religious con- 
yictiooB. — NoWA. 

That the revivals in the North of 
Ireland are the result of real religious 
convictions, we think there can be no 
reasonable doubt. Not that we regard 
the movement as accompanied with 
anything supernatural; for beyond the 
number and character of the persons 
converted, there is nothmg strange or 
nncommim in the movement. That a 
great number, if not the majority of 
the cases are sincere, we have good 
reason to b^eve. The greater part of 
those who have been "converted" are 
of a class who have not been in the 
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habit of attending any stated place of 
public worship; and are thus, for the 
first time, made acquainted with, or 
brought under the influence of, the gos- 
pel. The services being conducted in 
a simple but impressive manner, all 
can take part in them; — and when the 
consciences of the hearers are touched, 
they are constrained to cry out, " What 
must we do to be saved ? " That there 
have been and are instances of decep- 
tion and imposture, we cannot deny, for 
corruption and imposition will creep into 
everything, more especially when the 
matter is of a religious nature. 

With respect to what are called 
** physical manifestations," we think 
every means should be taken to guard 
against, and discountenance them, as 
they give scope to ridicule and fraud, 
and are frequently attended with lamen- 
table consequences. 

These ** manifestations " are nothing^ 
more than symptoms of hysterical 
seizures, consequent upon an over- 
wrought condition of mind, and an 
enfeeblement of the body, due to pro- 
longed abstinence and great mental 
excitement ; and, therefore, fraught 
with serious possible consequences to 
body and mind, occasionally resulting in 
insanity and death. That these are 
the natural symptoms of an "over- 
wrought condition of mind," and not 
peculiar to religious excitement, indivi- 
dual temperament, or physical or men- 
tal defect, is beyond doubt. For if any 
subject be allowed to take undue po6ii> 
session of the mind, the mightiest in- 
tellect must bend, and reason yield her 
seat. Therefore, though we do not 
see in the " manifestations " anything 
supernatural, still we consider them to 
be the best proof of the reality of the 
" convictions." For what, in the present 
instance, is occupying their minds, and 
causing them to be in this "over- 
wrought condition," but anxiety and 
concern for their soul's salvation ? That 
this concern tnr conviction is reaJj we 
have the best proof in the reality of its 
painful effects. 

" By their fruits ye shall know them," 
P 
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—and that the reriTals have wronght a 
beneficial change in the character and 
morals of great numbers ia general! j 
allowed; thus showing the danger <^ 
forming a hasty or adverse opinion of 
them. " For if this work be of man, it 
will come to noaght; bat if it be of 
God, ye caonot overthrow it." — J. M. 

SIEGATIYK. 

Conversion is not an wtpreMum, bat 
a change,— F, 

The suddenness of the apparent 
effect is neither a proof of the divine- 
ness of the cause, the reality of that 
effect, nor of the liklibood of its cpn- 
tlnuousness.— Owen. 

To be a revival indeed, Christ most 
give his good Spirit, and must create the 
nature anew, and sanctify the life; but 
the showy religiousness of the North of 
Ireland revividists does not seem to 
indicate that they have partaken of that 
renewed nature which teaches ns to 
« walk humbly."— B. F. 

Conviction is not in general an act 
but a work, — S. 

To touch is not to change, and to be 
stricken down is not necessarily to be 
raised again to newness of life in Jesus. 
—A. B.C. 

We are not warranted to believe that 
in any great measure the ordinary 
operations of grace will be superseded 
by the extraordinary agencies of the 
Spirit. We are told to use the means, 
but what means can be used, if all 
means be set aside? — Threb. 

The extraordinary beating up of the 
clergy of all denominations for some- 
thing startling and Spurgeonic, and the 
turning of all eyes upon the extreme 
religious fervour of the Irish, is quite 
enough to account for the gener|tion of 
that impious pretentiousness to piety 
which has been shown in such abun- 
dance among the convertites, alien 
** convicts."— C. 

Trustworthy evidence of " real reli- 
gious conviction " can only be obtained 
by the testimony of a life, not of a few 
months. Call no man blessed till he 
dies.— X.Y. Z. 
There is nothing comic in any of the 



conversioos of which we have notice in 
the Scriptures; but the absurdities of 
the Irian revivals have required their 
advocates to become also their apolo- 
gists, and they are therefore not likely 
tobereal— D.V. 

Revivals, like small-pox, fever, and 
cholera, are epridemic; they are not, 
thereft>re, special, though they may be 
beneficial manifestations of the laws, 
order, and government of God. — 
Bight. 

We all know how often, in particular 
districts and at particular times, ten- 
dencies of thought develop themselves, 
and spread by a sort of spontaneous 
growth, but with little or no root in the 
heart or mind; e, g.^ the Bebeccaites in 
Wales; the Joanna Southcoteites, the 
Thomists of Canterbury, John Wilkism, 
&c, &c., which have now no abiding in 
roen*s minds. It seems to me that the 
Irish revival is a species of moral in- 
sanity, superinduced by a perverse and 
perverted notion of the true means of 
salvation, which gives peace to the 
conscience and joy to the Holy Ghost, 
instead of the disturbing and disturb- 
ance-raising influences which the prayer 
meetings of the sister island have ex- 
hibited. There is too much surface 
sentiment in this as in everything else. 
*' Still waters run deep,** and tnce versd. 
This is a cheap and easy way of reha- 
bilitating one's character, to wear a 
white neckcloth, attend chapel, and say 
long prayers, that we may be seen of 
men; but it is not true religion to 
neglect the true duties of life— jthe 
home and homely requirements of the 
gospel — to noise and pray in words. 
Laborare est orare. — Don*t it! 

The physical prostrations which have 
been obeyed so frequently, as an ac- 
companiment of the revivals in the 
North of Ireland, are regarded by many 
as a great argument against the^ move- 
ment being of the. Spirit of God. We 
think that though in many instances 
the deep conviction of sin has been sin- 
cere, and has produced that prostration 
of the frame of theretofore strong and 
healthy individuals already alluded to, 
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that by far the larger part of those so- 
called conversions are but the result of 
a certain fashion or mania, which is to 
be fonnd in religion as in other depart- 
ments. We shall look forward with 
anxiety to the returns from the in- 
spector of prisons' oflSce for this year in 
the revival districts, as one of the snre 
tests of the permanent and scriptural 
character of the movement; but we 
cannot help thinking that what origin- 
ally may have been the work of God's 
S^rit, has been made a trade capital of 
by men whose duties to themselves, their 
people, and their God, would have been 
better discharged by consistent attend- 
ance upon their ordinary labours, before 
the revival panic had seized upon their 
minds. When We find men trying to 
** get up " a revival in a place, just as a 
showman would try to get up a good 
piece of machinery or performance, we 
are not inclined to estimate the work in 
the h'ght which probably it, in itself, 
ought properly to be regarded. — G.H.S. 
We think that real conversion of men, 
from a state of ungodliness to a state of 
godliness, comes not suddenly, but by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees. 
The Spirit, which alone can convert 
men, works inwardly, and effects a 
change silently, without noise or out- 
ward show — as the seed which is cast 
into the earth, after months, perhaps 
years, of seeming unfruitfulness, in due 
season bni-st-s forth — ^grows gradually, 
and yields fruit. So is it with man. 
In our opinion, the so-called revivals of 
the present day, like those of the past, 
are not the result of real religious con- 
victions, but merely the result of a 
physiological disease, which is accom- 
panied in many cases by hysterical, 
cataleptic, apoplectic, and prostrating 
pantomimic exhibitions — an insane en- 
thusiasm, heightened in most cases by 
the ignorance and superstition of the 
parties foremost in the movement; that 
real christian feelings are not the basis 
or the cause of the revivals, must be 
acknowledged simply from the fact of 
the " noise," the clamour, the outward 
and visible " parade " show accompany- 



ing them,— the belief the revivalists 
possess as to their superiority in a 
8}nritual point of view — "their self- 
righteousness," — the idea they have 
that those not possessed of the same 
infatuation as themselves will be among 
the lost. In none of this is exemplified 
the teachings of the gospel, or the 
feelings which should actuate and per- 
meate true Christians. That a physio- 
logical disease is the cause principally 
of the mania, there can be no doubt, 
when we examine the absurd revela- 
tions and statements made by the indi- 
viduals who suppose themselves 
'* struck." Beligion, instead of produc- 
ing unhappiness, mental derangement, 
lowness, or despondingness, has quite 
the opposite effect; for a religious per- 
son, in whatever position plac^ — what- 
ever trials and afflictions he has to con- 
tend against — is always happy and 
contented, being sustained by God. In 
Bel&st and the neighbourhood, prostra- 
tions, fits, &C., are looked on as signs 
frotn above; to those that look upon 
them as such, in the language of Scrip- 
ture we would say, " ye hypocrites, 
who seek after a sign ; and there 
shall be no sign given, but the sign of 
the prophet Jonas." ^* Ye Pharisees, 
make clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter, but your inward part is 
full of ravening and wickedness." — 
Georob. 

The revival mania, recently begun 
and carried on in the North of Ireland 
to an amazing extent, is a movement 
originating in the weakness of human 
nature, wrought upon by artful and 
designing men, who consider that they 
are the vicegerents of the Deity, from 
whom they have received their mission. 
Hysterical, n^t sound religious convic- 
tions, constitute the maladi/y which is no 
harbinger of genuine and durable con- 
version. The origin of these ravings 
is evidently traceable to the source 
assigned, and not to the workings of the 
divine Spirit. 

Upon the authority of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Stopford we may compile 
a critique upon the movement in ques- 
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tioD. The arohdeaoon investigates the 
levivals, and, in the coarse of such ia- 
qniries as were calculated to arrive at a 
yeritable conclasion, assigns the oaaacs 
of the moTement to h^tterieu And 
according to the descriptions of the 
converts after being " atmck,'* no pei^ 
son of ordinary discernment will pro- 
nounce otherwise than that thej are 
more fit for medioal than reRgwug 
tceatment. The archdeacon, in his de* 
scription of whattranspired before him, 
where the most remarkable cases took 
pUce, interprets the cause firass the 
effects; for physical prostrations tbos, 
in the absence of great strength e£ mind, 
the terror-striking tones and accents of 
the preachers, were calculated to alarm 
any one. The archdeacon himself con-> 
feeses his inability to restrain tears, on 
account of such an extent of human 
•delusion and suffering, yet he remained 
^ulf-possessed. The scenes are so 
grajf^iically described, that none can 
hesitate to aver that they aze the tem- 
porary excitements of the moment^ 
rather than the cYidences of sound con- 
Tiction, and the harbingers of a genuine 
repentance. 

The archdeacon charges the preachers 
with duplicity and ciaft; as th^ ap- 
pear, he says, to understand the sources 
of the maXiuly^ and so work upon their 
hearers' weakness to i»x)dnce their con- 
i;emplated designs. The account given 
of these deluded beings, aftor their re- 
■moval from the congregation amongst 
^hom they had been ^ strpck,'' is most 
melancholy to recite, viz., delusion, de- 
iirMMfi, complete madneu. Two oases 
are reported by the corre^sondent of the 
jDa% News. The frenzied feelings 
being at tiie zenith, one woman pluckeid 
out her right eye deliberately, request- 
ing her husband to do the same, that 
they might enter the kingdom ofheamn, 
&M subsequently made attempts to bite 
off her right hand, and, lockjaw super- 
vening, she died. Another refused to 
receive nourishment, alleging that she 
had been informed that she was then 
in a better condition for heaven than 
she would be at any other time, as the 



Hdy Spirit was freshly poured out 
upoaherl 

What art the descriptions the arch- 
deaeoo gives <^ tMs modem penteeosif 
We will here introduce a shcHrt passage. 
" It is notorious that hundreds of n^ 
^Is, in Belfiut, have proved and are 
prajfing te be ^ struck." This was ac- 
knowledged to me by an elder or office- 
hearer in the plaee of worship famous 
ibr such GonveEsien& It was also told 
me by several of the mill girls them- 
selves. I needf hardly say tiiat such a 
prayer answers itself. I say th^leam 
in plaeesof worship to o£for such prayers. 
I was myself present in a Pre^yterian 
meeUng-hease, at a prayer offered with 
the most freasied excitement and gesti- 
tkulatiinis, that God would thett and 
there descend sadstrihesLH. unconverted 
to the earth. This was the most 
frightful scene I ever witnessed in lifik 
No such scene would be permitted «s 
antf Bedlamt^aem earth. It is shocking 
to hear this VfeU^Janown morbid syn»- 
pcUhg misiahen/or the msUual love of 
Gods chOdrem." 

We think we have done enough in the 
way of transcription to inform oar 
readers that the revivals are hypoioisy 
on the part <^ the priesthood, and de- 
lusion on the part of the converts. We 
have been witnesses of similar revivals, 
when children have prayed to God to 
" touch tbeir parents' hearts/' and whoi 
these exclamations have been vociferated 
by a shrill voice, the most awful re- 
sponses and hideous noises have been 
toade. Soon after theseyerven^ and auc- 
cessjvi prayers^ the converts rdi4»ed, 
and soon were accounted the most re- 
probate and abandoned. *' Every tree 
is known by its fruits," but these re- 
vivals are not, in our estimaticm, the 
signs of genuine-piety, neither are the 
preachings of the ministers in accord* 
aace wiUi the doctrines of the lowly 
Jesus, who said, " Come unto me, all ye 
who are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest."— S. F. T. 

The apostles of the Irish revivals 
have predicted, in glowmg language, 
the dawn of a new era. Thi^ have 
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loudly announced that the present sup- 
posed outpoaring of the Spirit is a sure 
sign of the latter days; the "struck** 
and " awakened" as the real converted; 
their writhings and contortions as the 
purifying of their souls from all unclean- 
ness; that the reign of perfect peace 
was begun; that charity, the greatest 
of all the graces, will henceforth be the 
guiding angel of Ireland's chosen people. 
But in yain do we look for the ''earnest 
and foretaste'' of this; in vain for that 
** perfect love that casteth out fearJ* 
'< Can the atmosphere of the mind in 
a state of storm** — rent and torn; its 
very citadel tottering on the verge of 
insanity — be taken as evidence of real 
religious conviction? Can a blasted, 
fig-tree produce fruit? Can the weak 
in imagination, and the feeble in will; 
invalids and fanatics^ whose minds have 
been debilitated, be capable of imbibing 
real religioua convictions? T^t these 
ace the saints they would have us imir 
tate,~to throw down the strong fortress 
-of reason, and give full scope to the ^rild 
play oi sympathetic delusion, and call it 
the workings of the Spirit. " The will 
is the natural faculty of the soul, by 
which it determines in favour of what 
a,fpeai8 to it either true or good." The 
will in relation to the Irish revivals ap- 
pears utterly powerless; the ephemeral 
excitement of the feelings is the only 
characteristic of it: the entire absence 
of will by the "struck** is proof that 
the noblest part of our nature is set 
aside — ^that the unreasoning for the 
tame reigns supreme. Well-meaning 
but misguided men, both lay and cleri- 
cal, have thrown themselves into the 
vortex of delusion with more zeal than 
prudence; they have encouraged it, by 
every means in theur power, to increase 
the number of the " struck.** We heard 
an illiterate man praying in a crowded 
assembly, calling upon God to " strike 
down twenty or thirty.'* In then* zeal 
Car the supposed good work, they have 
not been troubled with scrupl^. The 
most ignorant and unthinldng were 
objects of special interest; those who 
never thought, never read, of the glo- 



rious truths of the gospel, were sud- 
denly awakened to the full realization 
of perfect bliss in Jesus. One minister 
boasted, in vindication of the revivals 
not being confined entirely to the igno- 
rant and careless, of one real ladjf hemg 
" struck;'* and, that there might be no 
mistake about her being a lady, he told 
hi S' audience "that she had on a fine 
silk dressy and a real gold chain.** 
Such artifices are at mockery, and un- 
worthy- IdM high, and holy caUini^ of a 
Dunister of Christ's gospel, and go far 
to throw ridienle upon our holy reli- 
gion. " It would be well for some who 
have taken upon themselves the mi- 
nistry of the gospel, that they would 
first preach to themselves, and after- 
warda to othera,** The pure and simple 
truths of Christianity have been twined 
ai^ distorted for the purpose of making 
t^iem tidly witli their suppdsed real 
religious convictions. "They have 
fashioned a god stem and sullen, re^ 
tiring in awful gloom from His creH«> 
tiou;" not to be approached but with 
shrieks, groans, and convulnona; the 
noblest faculty of His creation torn 
from its seat, and trampled in t^e 
dust by the spasmodic torturer of a 
distempered mind. Can these be the 
result of real religious convictions? 

Every age of the world has given 
examples of revivals ; and the inferences 
to be drawn from them are not in 
favour of spiritual outpouring, bizt 
rather the madness of bodily weak- 
ness, or a hi^ state of nervous excite* 
ment. It sometimes, as in the " great 
French revolution,'* assumes a political 
madness; or in that of the present, the 
religious madness of the Irish revivals. 
The North of Ireland revivals hare 
risen on the surface of society, like the 
white spray on the crested waves of a 
stormy ocean; but when it resumes its 
former level, there will be seen on its 
bosom, not the gallant bark, freighted 
with t^e precious souls of the genuine 
converted, but the mournful wrecks of a 
morbid insanity, tossed to and fro, the 
only remnant left of the hallucinatums 
of the nineteenth century. — D. R. R. 
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C€mdm Debating Society. — On 
Tuesday eTening, November 29tb, 1859, 
a meetiog was held in the Citj of 
sereral joong gentlemen who, redding 
in Caroberwell, and being engaged in 
the Gitj dnring the day, are anxionsto 
seenre some occnpation, instmetion, and 
amnsemeot for the winter evenings. 
It was resolved to form a debating and 
mntnal improvement society, bearing 
the above name. A code of laws was 
then drawn op and resolved npon for 
the government of the society. The 
Camden Debating Society is to hold 
weekly meetings throughout the six 
winter months, viz., October, November, 
December, January, February, and 
March, and at each meeting a d^te is 
to takei place, and one or more lectures 
and recitations delivered by the mem- 
bers. Some of the leadmg reviews and 
periodicals are to be subscribed to and 
distributed among the members for 
reading, pro rata. A library will also 
in due time be formed. It was resolved 
that at the next meeting Mr. H. Ed- 
wards should open a debate or discus- 
sion; subject — "* Is capital pumahment 
expedient f" Mr. J. Langton will de- 
liver a lecture on ** Trade vfinds,** and 
Mr. A. £. Mollett one on " Recitation.*' 
This society has good prospects of 
success, for no place is more deficient 
in such aids to improvement and in- 
struction than Camberwell. 

Weston-super-Mare Working Meiis 
Institution. — On Thursday evening, 
Dec. 8, 1859, Mr. Macready gave one of 
his readings from the English poets to 
the members and friends of this institu- 
tion. In the course of his opening 
remarks he made a suggestion, to which 
a wide hearing should be given : — Before 
entering on the subject selected for 
reading that evening, it would not be 
considered out of place if he made 
some slight reference to that art by 
which they endeavoured to convey to 
their hearers not only the words but 
the inner feelings of the heart. It 
might, perhaps, appear to some that he 



set too high an estimate on dignifying 
that as an art in which no one confessed 
to a deficiency. Every one could read ; 
but, he asked, could every one listen to 
their reading? For his own part, one 
of the greatest of intellectual luxuries 
was to listen to the powerful reading of 
the eloquent utterances of their great 
writers. It might be asked, where did 
they hear thb? and too often it was 
the echo that returned the answer. It 
would grieve him to offend any of the 
fiur portion of his audience, by telling 
them that there might be more charm- 
/ ing and more genuine music from their 
sweet voices in reading than from their 
singing an air of Verdi or Mozart. 
Every one could lend his ear to strains 
of music, but it was not every one who 
could appreciate a noble passage of 
poetry. Nevertheless, in what is con- 
sidered the fashionable world, the intel- 
lectual was made subordinate to the 
superficial and the non-essential. Let 
him put in a word for reading as an 
accomplishment. He believed it was 
an accomplishment which required as 
much time and practice for its acquire- 
ment as the music of their first com- 
posers. Excellence was never obtained 
without labour. It was only conceit 
and pretension that would presume to 
claim the time and attention of those 
who knew time's worth. In the case 
of music, little distinction was made 
between those who could play and those 
who could not play — those who had 
ears, and those who had none. All 
were brought up to the sacrificial altar, 
while those who stood around were 
unable to remonstrate. While contend- 
ing for reading, he yielded to none in 
his love for music—* good music. 

Whithff InstHute.— The fourteenth 
annual soiree was recently held in St. 
Hilda's Hall, when upwards of 300 
persons partook of tea, gratuitously 
provided; after which the chair was 
taken by the Right Hon. Sir George 
£[amilton Seymour, G.C.B., late am- 
bassador to the Court of St. Peters- 
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bnrgh. Mr. Isaac Bate, the secretarj, 
read the report, Tvbich was of the most 
cbeering character. The nnmbor of 
members of the institute was 271. The 
issues from the library had been 3,240. 
Ten pounds had been expended in sup- 
plying new books; and, since the print- 
ing of the catalogue (two years ago), 
116 more volumes had been added to 
the library. Two donations, each of 
£5, had been presented by his Highness 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing. A life- 
like and admirably executed portrait of 
Dr. Scoresby had been presented; and, 
by subscription, was purchased a por- 
trait of Mr. Robert Hamilton, one of 
the foonders of the institute. A por- 
trait of Captain Jame^ Cook (whose 
maritime career commenced at Whitby) 
was painted and presented by Mr. T. H. 
Headman, an amateur portrait painter. 
The evening classes had been well 
attended. The general instruction 
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class numbered 42 members, a French 
class 15 members, and a design class, 
though coihmenced late in the season, 
made great progress. A local com- 
mittee was formed to obtain candidates 
for the Society of Arts examination, but 
was not successful. The lecture de- 
partment was in a very langtud state, 
and the directors felt they were not 
sufficiently sustained by the attendance 
of the members generally. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Thomas Chapman, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Mr. Thomas 
Clegg, Bev. Thos. Keane, M.A., M.A.S.; 
George Hitchcock, Esq.. and Edwin 
Cockburn, Esq., both of London ; John 
Buchannan, Esq., Kev. J. C. Potter, 
Bev. Joseph Hughes, M.A. Miss New- 
bound was engaged for the musical de- 
partment, and added much to the 
pleasure of the evening. The singing 
of the national anthem terminated the 
proceedings. 



LITEBARY NOTEa 



Peter Bayne, Esq., Author of the 
" Christian Life," a volume of " Essays," 
successor of the late Hugh Miller as 
editor of the " Witness," is to become 
conductor of The Dial, which is an- 
nounced to appear on the 7th inst., as 
a weekly newspaper. 

Arago's works are now complete, in 
eighteen volumes, at Paris. 

A Peoples College is projected at 
Ely, under the auspices of the Dean. 

Among the candidates for the Pro- 
fessorship of Logic and Bhetoric, vacant 
by the death of William Spalding, of 
St. Andrew's, the following persons are 
mentioned, viz.: — Herbert Spencer, 
author of " Principles of Psychology," 
** Social Statics," &c. ; Alexander Bain, 
author of " The Senses and the Intel- 
lect," " The Emotions of the Will," &c.; 
Jchn Veitch, the translator of " Des- 
cartes," and sub-editor of " Sir William 
Hamilton's Lectures ;" John Nicholl, son 
of the late Professor of Astronomy, in 
Glxisgow, author of avolumeof "Poems ;" 
and Samuel Neil, author of " The Art 
of Beasoning," *' The Elements of Bhe- 
toric," &c. 

Death has been reaping rich harvests 



of late. Washington Irving, the Gold- 
smith of American literature, died on 
28th November. Thomas De Quincey 
— almost the Cicero of modern letters 
— expired in Edinburgh, on 8th ult., 
having just concluded the revision of 
the proof sheets of the fourth and last 
volume of his Selections. 

Miltonic illustrations are multiplying, 
and are likely to give hard work to 
the hard-working editor of MacmiUatCs 
Magazine — David Masson. Mr. D. 
Hamilton has recently published some, 
and S. L. Sotheby.is preparing others. 

Bev. P. Blackburn, of The Aihenceum^ 
has committed suicide. 

" The Leader" is to add ** The Sa- 
turday Analyst" to its title; and, 
taking a leaf from the British Contro- 
versialist, is about to confine itself to 
the essence of the press. 

Mb. Allen, of Birmingham, has 
brought out a facsimile reproduction of 
the Hamlets of 1603 and 1604, in 
antique binding, and on specially pre- 
pared paper. 

A (^posthumous) History of India, 
by the recently deceased Hon. Mouht- 
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STUABT Elphinstqhe, i» IUlbIj aoon 
to be published. 

An important work — "The life of 
ProfesMu: Jcitm Wikon" (^Chiittopher 
Nortk\ is understood to be engaging 
the attention of Thomas Aibd. Mo 
mim is better fitted for the gratefol 
and the genial task. 

Several bard facts against **Bare 
Ben Jonson" have of la£e appeared in 
the AthencBiMi ; and we fear that the 
proofs of his being a spy and informer 
are too strong for coatradicti<Mi, how- 
ever desirable. A copy of an informa- 
tion tendered bj Ben against Zonch 
Townlej, a frie^ and defender of his 
own, is quoted in issue of 5th. 

LoBD Bbouoham is about to issue 
eleven "Tracts, Mathematical and Phy- 
sical," in one vol., dedicated to the 
University of Edinburgh, of which he is 
Chancellor. 

The " Memoirs and Remains of Pro- 
fessor Edward Forbes" are left in- 
completely prepared for the press, by 
the death, on 22Dd November last, of 
his friend and fellow-Projfessor, George 
Wilson. The author of "Horse Sub- 
secivsB" is likely to finish it, aud to 
write a biography of the Edinburgh 
Technologist. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins's "Queen of 
Hearts" is a set of diamonds out of the 
mines of " Household Words," put on a 
new thread. 

The MS. of an " Essay on Dreams," 
given in to Professor Dugald Stewart, 
in 1796, by Henry (now Lord) Brough- 
ham, has recently " turned up." 

" Household Words" is to yield other 
selections, one in especial^ from the 
pen of its sub-editor, W. H. Wills. 

The " Literary Gazette" has passed 
into the hands of a body of gentlemen, 
who propose devoting a large coital to 
its improvement and extension. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for securing 
the services of experienced writers in 
the musical, dramatic, scientific, and 
literary departments. After the 1st 
January, 1860, the " Gazette" will be 
permanently enlarged. 



Mr. Buckle has nearly ready for 
publication the seeond Tohnne of his 
valuable " History of CiviliaaticD." In 
this volume, the mode of arrangement 
is much superior to that adopted in 
the previous volume. 

Mr. W. H. Russell, the Tmea' cor- 
respondent, is said to have received 
from the Messrs. Boutkdge, £1,500 for 
his Indian Diaiy. 

" Cornhill Magazine." — It is said 
that the first order given to the printers 
by the publishers of the *' Cornhill 
Magazine," was for 60,000 copies. 

Mb. Kbwbt aud thb Adam Bxdb 
Sequel. — We hear that Mr. Newby 
has decided that it is better, ** under 
existing circumstances," not to publish 
" Adam Bede, Junior: a Sequel ." We 
see that Mr. Newby announces "Ho- 
nesty is the Best Policy," in two vols. 

" Maomillan's Magazine." — 
"The SearDreams: an Idyll," which 
Mr. Tennyson is to contribute to the 
January nun)t)er of " Macmillan*s Maga- 
zine," and for which he is to receive 
250 guineas, will not, it is said, exceed 
100 lines. 250 guineas for 100 lines I 
It is something for a penny-a-liner to 
meditate on. For his " Grandmother*s 
Apology," published in " Once a Wetk^ 
the Poet Laureate received only £100. 

Mr. Smiles, the author of "The 
Life of George Stephenson," and "Self 
Help," is engaged in writing a life <^ 
James Watt, from his position on 
the South-Eastem Railway, Mr. Smiles 
not only understands the . theory od 
which Watt and Stephenson worked^ 
but the practical part of their lives, and 
this makes him better qualified to speak 
on such men than any writer of the 
present day. 

We hear of a " Manchester Review," 
about to be started on the plan of the 
Saturday. The editor is a gentleman 
who has had varied experience in con- 
nection with the press, both of Man- 
chester and London; and among the 
contributors mentioned is Professor 
Scott, of Owen's College, of which insti- 
tution he was former^ Principal. 
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LOED MACAFLAY. 

A BIOOBAP^ICAL SElSTCfi, XKD A CRITICAL XBTIITAI^. 

At Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, " blithe Christate ** 
was spent amid " the fairy graces of domestic life," and it seemed as 
thougn. " the snllen evenings of the closing year " had only come to 
" Bepair the withered Yerdare of the mind, 
And thds, to fresher life and brighter hae| 
Bach languid hope and faded joy renew.'* 

Lord Macatd^ had been ill, but it was fondly Koped that he 
would still and for long continue 

" To trim the taper o*er the page 
Whefe lives the mind of poet and of artge." 
But the woeful impotence of life was destined only to receive a ne# 
illustration. On tne 28th of December he suddenly died, and now 
" The pliant muscles of the various face, 
The mien that gave each sentence strength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind- 
Are gone;" 
and in the south transept of Westminster Abbfey — " that temple of 
silence and reconciliation, where the enmities of twenty generations 
lie huried" he already reposes — ^beside the father of English lite- 
rature, 

" Wlio left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold;" 

—his life (but not his life-task) finished. The pen of the historian 
is laid aside, the harp of the poet has become tuneless, the tongue 
of the orator is mute, the heart-beat of the essayist is still, the 
brain of the statesman is schemeless# now, and the glory of the 
legislator is only a memory. 

Changeful Death has snatched from earth a large-minded, widely- 
culturei sympathetic, and nobly-ambitious soiu, wiiofee energies 
were looked upon as far from being spent, and whose peculiar 
powers had ffiv6n a singular interest to the annals of our country, 
and imparted a rich breadth and luminousness to the records of the 
past. The conscientious toil of years, with all their accumulations 
of ripe wisdom and ready specificality ; the results of a multifarious 
and almost omnivorous course of reading and study ; the brilliant 
combinations of a vividly pictorial fancy, and the exqtiisite skill 
and mastery of language which had been acquired by continued 
assiduity, were all expectantly devoted to the production of a work 
in which t^e new forms of political life consequent on the era of 
the Commonwe^th might have been placed before the reader with 
graphic elaboration and substantia rehabilitation ; but the chisel has 
been stricken from the artist's grasp, and the chiU of the grave 

VOL. III. & 
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restrains tbe only hand wliich could scplptore the s^endid torso 
into the semblance of the foregone realities of Time. It is wiili no 
" fantastic sorrow " that sudi a loss must be mourned, and that 
hunger-pinched Hope should griere for the sudden abstraction of 
that great though invisible weidth of thought, in which for many a 
future day it trusted to rejoice. The heart must thrill with pain 
when such a bereavement compels the world to utter the solemn 
reqmem of sorrow. 

We cannot do amiss — even though sitting in the shadow of a 
nation's grief — hj striving to recall, m one continuous chronicle, tlie 
achievements wmch the might and potency of a strong wUl and 
endeavour enabled Lord Macaulay to accomplish ; for we shall best 
put to its true uses the present lesson of Death, if we can cast the 
lustre of his example upon those who are now and still 

^ ToUing o'er Life's stormy main," 

80 that in the voyaj^e it lights no longer, his life may be communi- 
cative of heart and hope, of encouragement, and, if need be, of warn- 
ing. Thus only, as generations press on generations, is the progress 
of humanity secured, and the grave becomes a teacher of charities 
and hopes, which the pulsing naste of life makes us too ready to 
forget or disbelieve. 

" To write History respectably — that is, to abbreviate despatches 
and make extracts from speeches, to intersperse, in due proportion, 
epithets of praise and abhorrence, to draw up antitheticaicharacters 
of great men, setting forth how many contradictory virtues and 
vices they united, and abounding in ioiths and withouU — all this is 
very easy : but to be a reaUy great historian is, perhaps,, the rarest 
of mtellectual distinctions . . . We are acquainted with no history 
which approaches to our notion of what a history ought to be — with 
no history which does not widely depart, either on the right hand 
or on the left, from the exact line. ... A perfect historian must 
possess an ima^ation sufficiently powerful to make his narrative 
affecting and picturesque. Yet he must control it so absolutely, as 
to content himself wiui the materiak which he finds, and to refrain 
from supplying deficiencies by additions of his own. He must be a 
profound and mgenious reasoner. Yet he must possess sufficient 
seliE'-command to abstain from casting his facts in me mould of his 
hypothesis."* 

So wrote Macaulay, in his twenty-eighth year, when, as 

'* CToming events cast their shadows before,'' 

his mind seems to have become instinctively conscious of its voca- 
tion, and he had begun to imp his wings for a flight into that 
transeendant region of endeavour, in which " such a happy and 
delicate combination of qualities " is required, that " those who 
can justly estimate its almost insuperable difficulties will not think 
it strange that every writer should have failed either in the narra- 
tive or in the speculative department." At that tj^e the ideal 
• History^ " Edinburgh Bevlew,'' May, 1828. 
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existed in Ms tbonght tmliampered by the real; and the long reach 
of a life-time of nnintermitted labour appeared to lie before him, 
sunned only by the glow of hope, and all nndimmed by sorrow, 
sickness, or care, and not even s^ked, much less gloomed, by poli- 
tical partisanships and disappomtments, official routine, and the 
multitudinous &tigues of investigatiye research. 

The glare of this paper lay like a lane of spears across Macaulay's 
life ; and the fact that — ^though it is one of his most brilliant and 
telling articles— he has never assented to its republication, may 
enable us to guess that he was scarcely willing, when time had 
mellowed and matured his thoughts, and experience had moderated 
the zeal of his hot youth, to undergo the scriptural ordeal, ** With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." ISTor 
shall we, at the outset and on the threshold of our memorial of his 
worth and greatness, attempt to show how far and how sadly he 
has departed from this lofty theory of historic authorship, nor how 
much, by the radical vices of his theory, the practical utility and 
the permanent value of his noblest life-labour has been marred 
and mjured. We shall better measure the issue of his life, by first 
tracing the growth and uprise of his being, from its early pnme to 
its somewhat premature collapse and close. To this, therefore, we 
must devote a brief space. 

In the island of Lewes — one of the outer Hebrides — laved by the 
Minch and washed by the Atlantic, peopled by a short, hardy, 
robust, Gaelic-speaking race, whose ancestors were Celts and Scan- 
dinavians, the forefathers of Lord Macaulay long dwelt ; and there, 
for generations, they acquired and displayed that irrepressible 
energy and combative indefatigability of character which has as yet 
no name except a quasi-Latin one, — ^erfervidvm ingenium Scotorum. 
In the ministry of the Church of Scotland his grandfather and uncle 
found outlet for their energy and scope for their genius, and both 
receive kindly mention in Dr. Johnson's " Tour in the Hebrides.*' 
He met them at Inverary, of which the E;ev. John Macaulay was 
then, 1773, incumbent, though he died 1789, minister of Cardross, 
in Dumbartonshire. Zachary, son of the Eev. John Macaulay, born 
1768, was sent at an early age to the West Indies, where he was 
trained to commercial life, fie subsequently became a merchant in 
Jamaica, where he heard the wail and saw the sorrow of slavery, 
and became convinced that its entire abolition was a necessiiy. 
For years he strpve to ameliorate the condition of the negroes by 
and during a residence in Sierra Leone, and, on his return to the 
mother country, he associated himself with Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Stephen, and others, in an agitation against *' the trade of man in 
man." He became a member of what, has been derisively called 
the Clapham Sect,* and editor of the " Christian Examiner." He 
married Miss Selina Mills, a quakeress, the daughter of a bookseller, 
a pnpil of M^s Hannah More, and then a schoolmistress in Bristol. 
HiB sister had been married to Thomas Babington, Esq., of Eothley 

• See Sir J. Stephen's paper, " The Clapham Sect"— jE:<?m. Rev.j Jaly, 1844. 
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Temple, M.F. for Leieestershire ; and 00 it iarBed out that his 
son, Thomas Babington Macaulaj, was born S5th October, 1800, at 
his uncle's residence, and bore his uncle's name with him ir<aa the 
font. The strict religiousness and formalism of the peunents were 
little adapted to the training of a frolicsome and precodous bof of 
some forwardness, and with much of the £exibfe triduiaess of 
boyhood. They early led him to the etudy of the Seriptares, «om- 
pends of Calvinistic theology, and restricted him to religiocis reachng; 
but this (perhaps too) ri>{id training gave an additional zest to 
the enjoyment drawn from the " stolen waters " of fiction and poetry, 
and caused the semi-conventualist to luxuriate witii keen relish m 
the marvels of the " Arabian Nights," and in the magic evoked by the 
wand of the Wizard of tlie North in the " Waverley No?^." Hk 
early education was careMly superintended at home, with duoh 
results as to make him a widely >re«ui and well-informed lad, before 
he was placed, for preparation for the University, under the care of 
a Mr. Preston, at Shelford, in Cambridgeshire, under whose tuition 
he seems to have progressed favourably, for he " entered *' at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in his eighteenth year. His career was pre- 
eminently brilliant. He gained the Chimcellor's gold medal in two 
successive competitions, — ^in 1819 for a poem on "Pompeii," and in 
1821 for one on " Evening." Both of these productions have been 
published in a collection of University Prize Poems, where they hold 
their place worthily beside those of Heber and Keble. Tbey are 
smootn, flowing, and facUe, tinctured but not imbued wiih learning, 
indicative of some study of Pope, and considerable admiration of 
Campbell, but not at all gushing with energy, or flooded widi 
** brave translunary things." About the same time, however, he 
made one of those important tentatives in literature which often 
bear rich fruit. By adopting Niebuhr's ballad theory, then un- 
hackneyed, that the early history of Home had been constructed 
-out of pre-historic legendary poems, he set himself to reproduee 
duch semblances of these ballads as might afford at once delight to 
the fancy and ground of experiment to the reason. These and other 
early contributions were first published in an almost forgotten 
magazine — " The Etonian," — edited by W. M. Praed and the Bev. 
J. Moultrie, and in Charles Knight's "Quarterly Magazine," a 
defunct periodical, in the five volumes of which there are many 
unforgetable things. In 1821 he gained the second Craven sch^ar- 
ship, graduated B.A. in 1822, and M. A. in 1826. Though, through 
distaste of and deficiency in mathematics, he did not compete for 
honours, he was elected a fellow of his college ; and, having pre- 
viously entered himself of Lincoln's Inn, he was called to the Bar, 
1826, almost immediately after taking his mastership in arts, and 
then he chose, we believe, the Northern Circuit for the scene of his 
practice. During this time he was an active, ^omising, and pro- 
minent member of the Union Debating Society, where his studies 
in oratory found inducement and endorsement. His first publiepub- 
lished speech, one in favour of the abolition of slavenr, was d^vered 
in 1824, and was noticed with praise in the " Edinburgh Eeview." 
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Perlii{0'thiB^ia4uoed him to make hit first bold -essay in Ikerfttnre, 
hj foTWaicdms to Jeffrey hi* paper on Milton, which appeared in; 
thait renownea Whig journal in August, 1825. 

The acnie editor of the " blue and yellow '* saw ai once the mark' 
and likd-iEood of the new adventurer, and hastened to secure h\« 
adjuTane^. The son of one of the purest and most zealous of 'Scotch 
Whigs, hiiBflelf a litettiry man, and wielding in some measure the 
infloenee of his sect ; the favourite nephew of' an M.P. of some< 
standing ; Fellow of the -University, and a barrister, a popular 
Unionist, a practised writer, and a rising man, — who could neglect? 
Certainly not Jeffirey, at such a time, when all forces were muster* 
ing for the effectuation of that great reform in Parliament which 
was shortly thereafter (1832) consummated. This papier, though 
its author has since more than half retracted it, by its brilliancy and 
power, the happy figurativeness and the gorgeous drapery of its 
language, the curious compositeness and well-balanced melody of 
its phraseology, crowded with literary allusion, and graphicly scrip- 
tural, and the grand Miltonic swell and sweep of its argument, 
caught the public ear immediately, and gave him a stand-place at 
once among the men of note in his party and in literature. It 
echoed over the Atlantic, whose wayes, next year, brought back 
that magnificent though sectarian counter-production from the pen 
of W. E. Channing) ** Remarks on the Character and Writings of 
John Milton," with which it must now always stand in comparison. 
In the moorland solitude of Craigenputtock it struck Carlyle ; and 
Eobert Hall, at the age of 60, is said to have studied Italian, though 
racked by continual pain the while, that he might be able to read 
the ** Divine- Comedy," and so satisfy himself of the justice of the 
contrastive parallel Maoaulay had therein ^instituted between Dante 
Mid Milton. 

For a time he endured " the law's delay " to ^ve promotion- 
halting hetween a Hterary and a political life — unable to determine 
for either, anxious to pursue and enjoy both. Besides continuing to 
supply those dashing and glowing, rhetorical and ornate, full- 
crammed and potent " essays," on which for a long time his repu- 
tation rested, he attempted to write leading articles for the 
Morning Cknmicle ; but m this he was generally esteemed unsuc- 
cessful^ as he had neither the tact, the facility, nor the lightness of 
manner requisite for the daily production of readable matter on the 
temporary affairs which interest the age. The intense and pains- 
taking diaboration with which he composed was not suited to the 
ready and rapid reading which newspapers receive, nor could they 
be produced with sufficient haste and immediate appropriateness,^ 
one- might almost say, improvisation. He apparently devoted as 
much time to the preparation of one of his papers for the " Edin- 
burgh Review," as Shakespeare or Massinger required for the pro- 
duction of a new drama; Yet he could dash off merry and stinging 
squibs and Jeux-d'^sprit, lightsome and nettW enough to be mis- 
tmm for* Moore'«, and of such merit as to find admission to the 
columns of the Times; and furnished fashionable rhyme for the- 
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popular Annuals of the day. A splendid and deep-rooted article on 
MachiaveUi (March, 1827); the paper on History (May, 1828), 
from which we have ahready quoted, and the discriminating and 
keenly critical estimate of Hallm s " Constitutional History" (Sept. 
1828), occupied the leisure he was able to afford from the duties of 
a Commissioner in Bankruptcy, to which his pai^y had recently 
elevated him. A paper of ms on the ballot attracted the notice of 
Lord Lansdowne, who immediately singled out the writer for patron- 
age, and introduced him, at the new election consequent on the death 
of George lY. (18S0), into Parliament as member for the ancient 
borough of Calne, in Wiltshire, near which is his Lordship's residence 
— ^Bowood Park. The seat was then, as now, virtually in the gift of 
the Marquis, and it was in recognition of this service on the threshold 
of his public career that Macaulay (1854) dedicated his o^n revised 
edition of his speeches to the noble lord, whose motto is, " Virtute 
non verbis" By worth, not words. He took a specially pro- 
minent part in the debates on parliamentary reform, and, though 
elaborate, print-like, pointed, and prim, his speeches were clever 
and taking,— full of life, merit, and dash. He was nominated by 
the then -crawly enfranchised borough of Leeds, though con- 
nected with it neither by personal nor political interest, and 
through mere admiration of nis earnest advocacy of reform, and 
carried into the new House of Commons (1833) triumphantly as their 
representative. He was almost immediately chosen Secretary to the 
Board of Control, and both astonished and displeased his radical 
.constituents by accepting an appointment as legal adviser to the 
fiupreme Council of India, with a salary of " ten thousand a year," 
It nas been frankly avowed that the chief inducement to the proposal 
and acceptance of this appointment was the securing of a competency 
such as woxdd enable him to devote his after years to labours of 
greater moment for his party and mankind. He was exempted from 
all share in the administration of affairs, had four assistants allotted 
to him, and the special duty with which he was charged was to pre- 
pare a penal code for India. , He took out with him an immense and 
admirably selected library, with which he almost continually occupied 
himself, prudently husbanding not only his time but his resources ; 
he saw little company, and interchanged few hospitalities. Many of 
his best essays, e.g., those on Wifliam Pitt, 1834; Mackintosh, 
1835 ; Bacon, 1837 ; Sir William Temple, 1838 ; were forwarded 
from Calcutta. The labour he went to perform he accomplished ; 
on his return to England, 1838, his Indian Penal Code was pub- 
lished. It is a great and important work, but it is regarded as 
cumbrous and impracticable — a monument of industry and talent 
misapplied, because no other feasible plan appeared so likely to save 
a mighty mind from daily drudgery &r daily bread. It has never 
gained legal enactment or practical embodiment. Indeed, the 
attempt to carry into effect soine of its provisions tended greatl^r to 
the infuriation of the people, which resulted in the late serious mutiny 
in our Eastern empire. Much of the pith and value of this code 
(such as it is) is due, webeHeve, to a Mr. Cameron, Macaulay 's im- 
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mediate subordinate in office, whom he ultimately saw well cared**' 
for. 

During Macaulay*s homeward voyage, his father died (1838) ; his 
merits and goodness have since been honoured by the erection of a 
monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. This event 
saddened his home-coming, though it left him more at liberty to 
pursue his own literary inclinations, unhampered by his father's 
anxiety to see hijn a statesman. 

" He went to India for fortune, and came back to England for 
fame." At the time of his appointment he was called " lucky Tom." 
" Did he not," said Richard Lalor Sheil, " make four speeches on 
the Reform Bill, and get £10,000 a year ?" The truth of the desig- 
nation may be questioned. It is almost certain that he brouj^ht home 
with him the seeds of impaired health, and of that chronic cough 
from which in his latter years he suflfered so much ; and it is quite 
evident that in unhinging himself from his party, and casting iiim- 
self aloof from the activities of political life, — during the best years 
of his manhood, and while the sharp contests of differing adminis- 
trations were ehsi-borating, and adapting the forms of government to 
the new conditions of affairs — ^he virtually renounced all chance and 
hope of attaining the highest honours of statesmanship, or the most 
remunerative and substantial offices in the ministry. It is quite 
true, nay it is highly probable, that he may have now reached the 
conclusion that books and study were more congenial to him than 
the routine of office, and the transient glories of oratory ; or felt 
within himself the throbbings of an ambition to be more t^ian the 
mere occupant of place or expectant of pension. Indeed, we fancy 
that he had accurately observed the intractable nature of his own 
mind, which frugtifiea profusely in the study, but withered in St. 
Stephen's. 

It is difficult, however, to tear away ambition from the heart; 
and the excitement of public life is so pungent and peculiar, that it 
is akin to an impossibility to relinquish, much less to abandon it. 
He still seems to have believed it possible to act a part in states- 
manship, and yet not to " suffer political avocations so entirely to 
engross him, as to leave him no leisure for literature and philo- 
sophy," There was peculiar fitness in the constituency of Edin- 
burgh — to the power and popularity of whose Beview he had 
Contributed so much — ^returning him triumphantlv, and all but 
expenselessly, as their representative, shortly alter his return 
(1839). He was appointed Secretary at War in the renewed Mel- 
bourne ministry of that year, and went out with his party, when 
ousted by Sir R. Peel, in 1841. In 1842, he pubh^hed those 
vividly picturesque and pregnant glimpses of antique Roman life, 
" The Lays of Ancient Rome," which prove how suggestive, fecund, 
forceful, and ripe, were the energies out of which they flowed, and 
how much he sympathized with the spirit which animated the old 
Romans, and the bravery which glowed on the banks of " the tawny 
Tiber." The dates of nis several essays show that during these 
years of office his efforts were imrelaxing in adding to the glory of 
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hit. party, l^ ^aclnfin tbeir. fairest light some of th^ great men it 
has numbered in its b*ain. 

In 1S4[^ Macivulay receiyed frora Lord Jolin Buasell, Uien prime 
minister, t!be semi-sinecnre of Paymaster to the Forces. About 
this time l^e Anti-Maynooth Endowment agitation had begun to 
be wi^ed with soipe zeal, if not fury ; and Mr. Macaulay had the 
honesty (his opponents called it temeri^) to maintain — in oppo- 
sition to what he designated " the bray of Exeter Hall " — the opinion 
he was well known to entertain, that religious dififerences ougnt not 
to entail civil disabilities ; and thus won for himself the enmitjr of 
the shabby sectarianism, so much abounding in Edinburgh, which, 
while it swallows government money for its own denominational 
fflorification, with the quenchless greed of the daughters of the 
norseleechj would try to wring proselytes out of the Church of 
Sorne^ by closing the exchequer to the claims of their Catholic fel- 
low-subjects to education equally with themselves. With a petty 
malignity, of which " the remorse of ages " cannot wholly wipe 
away the stain, a mob of zealots banded themselves together to 
thrust him from his seat, when, in 1847 the election of a new par- 
liament became necessary. It is true — and a hopeful and pleasing 
fact it is — that Edinburgh redeemed itself somewhat from this dis- 
grace, and had the finger of scorn withdrawn by subsequently 
re-electing him — though he, strong in the integrity of a manly 
nature, held himself coldly and silently, apart till the reparation, 
which indicated repentance, was offered — in 1852, But we have 
yet to learn that the removal of the burden of shame was due to 
the sects, and was not mainly effected by the knitting together of 
many who longed to show that they had really no intention, part, 
or lot, in this premeditated political assassination. 

Everywhere the palliatives of considerate notice were applied to 
the heart-woimded ex-M.P. ; and he had a splendid revenge on the 
hooting and hooded owls of 1847, when in 1848 he placed before 
the public, — but not as M.P. for Edinburgh — the two first volumes 
of " The History of England, from the Accession of James the 
Second," a work which, within six months, went through five editions, 
amounting in all to 18,000 copies, in tlus country, whue innumerable 
reproductions of its contents, in all forms and at almost every price, 
were sown broadcast throughout America, Fame sung descants of 
approbation of it everywhere; the chorus was universal; and 
scarcely a pen was raised but to pour out rapture at the manner in 
which the attempt to widen and deepen the channel of historic 
truth, as well as to purify the waters that swept along it. had been 
made. And though a soberer estimate may now be formed, dnd bOls 
of indictment upon several points have smce been filed against the 
author, it would be difficult to name any modem work in whi<?h the 
stores of information are so gigantic, the several parts so well 
arranged, their general teachings so pleasingly and accurately 
brought ont, and iu which the patriotism and the rhetoric are SQ . 
pure and indubitable. 

The stn^nte of the "University of Glasgow, with the. generoni 
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arcbnr of youthful enthusiaeiu for learning, elected him to the office 
of Lord Becfcor ; and on the 21st March, 1849, he delivered that 
eloquent Inaugfiral Address, which equals Cicero's noblest effortsr 
in copiousness, brilliancy, sparkle, and excels tliem in scope, sweep, 
grandeur, and comprehensiveness^. In this speech, too, he quietly 
rebuked the Anti-Maynoothites, by giving agrand panoramic sketch 
of the three centuries of time wmch had intervened between the 
hour when Pope Nicholas affixed his seal to the instrument which 
called that college into existence, and spoke of the stability of our 
national institutioos as such, that they would " still stand august 
and immoveable, while dynasties and churches are lying in heaps of 
ruins around us." 

In that same year (1849) he was chosen a bencher of Lincoln's 
Ixm ; honoured with LL.D. by his university ; and elected Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the Royal Academy. In 1852, as we 
have already noted,, repentant Edinburgh doffed her " sackcloth " 
and brushed away her " ashes," and recalled their former hauj^hty, 
honest, and magnanimous representative to his place in the House 
of Commons ; and in the autunm of that year he delivered there a 
most effective oration, which confessedly paved the way for the 
Aberdeen-Russell- Palmers ton coalition, which was formed at the 
close of that year. In 1853, the King of Prussia conferred on him 
the Order of Merit of that nation ; and on the demise of Professor 
John Wilson, in 1854, he was chosen President of the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh — of which association he was always a 
liberal patron, and to which he was in many respects a benefactor ; 
in that same year, too he issued a revised edition of twenty-nine of 
his most elaborate speeches— of which his inaugural address, at 
the. Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, forms one. 

A lapse of seven years, a great portion of which was passed in 
unforced retirement from political lifg and strife — ^for many consti- 
tuencies would gladly have reponed the brilliant historian, the 
marvellous essayist, and the choice orator, on the benches of the 
House of Commons — enabled him to produce two other volumes of 
that History which had filled the world with admiration by its har- 
monious and perspicuous blending of minute, varied, and important 
materials and details, with warmth of fancjr, sequence of reasoning, 
and vigorous reproductivity of imagination. These were much 
more rigorously reviewed, more carefully studied, more closely and 
festidiously examined, and more thoroughly as weU as more perse- 
yeringly submitted to the microscopic inquisitiveness of professional 
critics ; more sharply censured ; more lustily decried, and yet more 
widely circiilated and more enthusiastically read, discussed, and 
marvelled at. And we are told that a cheque for £20,000 at one 
time gave hi^i the most unmistakable evidence of' the success of 
his new venture. 

In February, 1856, Mr. Macaulay resiffued the trust reposed in 
hka as member for, Edinburgh to the hands of its donors, and 
formally ajmounced. his withdrawal from the perilous vortex of a? 
parl^diientary career> aiid his determination to devote such impaired 
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energy as was now left him to the hastening on of the great task 
for which he had heen, daring many years, sedulously preparing 
himself. From this he only occasionally turned aside to contribute 
a few pleasing, useful, and admirable contributions, e, a,, Atterbury, 
Banyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, Pitt, &c. to the "Encyclopedia 
Britannica." On 10th Sept., 1867, a royal patent, elevating lum to 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, with the title of Baron 
Macaulay of Bothwell, was issued, and the nation not unwillingly 
recognized the appropriateness of thus rounding oflE* an illustrious 
career with the highest distinction conferable on one who had so 
well won it, by many and valuable political and literary services. 

His Indian residence, political disappointment, and the intense 
sedentary labour of literary research, combined with the effects of 
some of those vicissitudes from which human life is seldom entirely 
exempt, had brought him within very close view of the grave, in 
1852. The circulation of his blood was then extremely languid, and 
organic disease had began to manifest itself in the tissues of the 
heart ; but a chronic cough, from which he suffered much, annoyed 
and distressed him most, as it interrupted him both in |>ublic and 
in private speech. From a paroxysm of this cough, which seized 
him unexpectedly, he expired, Dec. 28th, 1859, with no one to see 
his last moments, or to catch his latest whispers. His sister, Lady 
Charles Trevelyan, had been with him durmg the greater part of 
the day,, had left him in little worse than his ordinary health at four 
o'clock P.M., and on her return, at ei^ht, having been suddenly called 
to see him, she beheld him in his chair— dead. The throbbing brain 
was idle, and the vital heart-beat was still. The sad event only be- 
came known late in the succeeding day, and few heard of his demise 
without an effort at disbelief. He had little more than entered his 
sixtieth year; and he had so much to tell that all men longed to hear I 

It would be a difficult task, here and now, to estimate and charac- 
terize fairlj the several efforts — poetical, oratorical, critical, politi- 
cal, and historical— on which his name and fame must now rest. 
He was exceedingly chary of republication, especially of his earlier 
and apprentice papers. From the Etonian and Knight* s (Quarterly 
Magazine he has redeemed only one or two stray gems ; from the 
Edirihurgh Beview he has hardly rescued any of his most vigorous 
and effective political papers — he expressly withdrew those on the 
Utilitarian Philosophy — and from the daily press he has not re- 
called and acknowledged aught save a few of those perplexing 
puzzles of oratory which men scarcely know whether to recognize 
as essays in disguise, or harangues of such peculiar and deficate 
elaboration as to lose their very nature by becoming political trea- 
tises, historical pamphlets, or moral and literary disquisitions. His 
own selection of ** Essays," and the edition of his Speeches, which 
was " revised by himself," must always be held as authentic, and as 
forming a portion of his " Works." His literary contributions to the 
Encyclopedia — ^which may most probably be soon separately repub- 
lished— -bearing, as they do, his name in the publishers' lists, must 
likewise be deemed part and parcel of these productions of his of 
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irhich the critic should take account. His "History," so far as it is 
adyanced, and free from editorial supervision, and his " Lays," will 
also form items — ^large, valuable, and difficult to adjudicate upon — 
for the formation of a judgment. But it is obvious that no final 
decision can be arrived at yet — the pulsations of sorrow are too 
recent to leave the reason unaffected^ Some approximation to an 
honest criticism may, however, be made, and, indeed, se^ms need- 
fol; for the interest felt in the author's personal, political, and 
literary position is so great, as to occasion on all hands inquiries 
such as cannot be fittingly answered except by some endeavour to 
look — ^though it should be even through tears — at the achievements 
of the man whose, demise has occasioned a grief so wide-felt and so 
serious. And this we shall briefly yet deferentially essay. 

By uniform and universal consent he has been described as 
kindly, loveable, and frank in ordinary intercourse; as highly 
gifted with the power of fascinating and mforming in conversation ; 
as ready in alms-deeds, and studiously solicitous of befriending his 
less fortunate co-members of the repuoHc of letters. In statesman- 
ship he was a sincere, if not an earnest, well-wisher to public liberty 
— ^fearless in the advocacy of what he regarded as the rights of the 
people, though possessing but little fellow-feeling with the crowd. 
His name is associated with several political ameliorations, but 
consociated with none. He was useful to his party, and yet never 
rose to high office in its ranks — though this may have resulted 
from his greater devotion to literature than to politics. Though a 
profound theoretical legist, he seems to have failed in the crucial 
department of practicd. legislation. His learning was vast, yet 
neither ponderous nor heterogeneous; his vivid fancy interpenetrated 
it all with life, and the activity of his associative faculties made it 
all subservient alike to the wants of the moment or the labour of 
years. The treasures of his mind were almost sumless, yet he 
could remember and use at once the most trivial or the most im- 
portant item of them all. The sceptre of his memory seemed to be 
an all-compelling wand, which no slave-thought could either escape 
or disobey. He held them, each and all, in the subordination of 
perspective ; and sufiered none to bulk too largely or to loom in haze. 

The consummate artistic skill and graphic imaginativeness, the 
vivid vigour, apposite picturesqueness, and antique simplicity of 
phrase displayea in his poems ; the age-moulded ornamentation 
with which they are encrusted ; the masculine force and majesty 
of the thoughts contrasted with the severe simplicity of the style, 
and the chastely chosen terms in which the spirit of the old Eoman 
life is uttered and embalmed, make them extraordinary produc- 
tions in themselves ; but they become more strikingly so when con- 
sidered as repoetizations from mere historic hints — as glimpses of 
the life of the past, caught through a mere chink by a seer but not 
an onlooker — as readings of the under-writing of the palimpsest of • 
History. 

His oratory is less fluent than affluent. His speeches instruct 
rather than move ; impress rather than convince ; sparkle, and glow^ 
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asd afttonkh more than ilieyijersaade. Admirable in mmakf^BOBajA, 
lucidly reasoned and rhetorically expressed, they lack cmly thie 
abandonment and frenzy whiiish flashes the electricity of oratory from 
heart to heart. They dazzled but did not decide ; they were bur- 
nished, but they did not bum ; they were prolific in fancy and power, 
but not in effect ; yet there was a statesque grandeur and attAotive* 
ness in his manner which oontVolled respect, and often compelled 
aeq^uiescence. He wanted the flexible grace, the ready energy, 
which communicate life, from mom^it to moment, to the marvelous 
outflow of thought to which a real orator gires utterance. In 
his orations he neglected his own axi<»n, " The mother tongue of 
thepassions is the best style." 

His essays may for the most part be regarded as sketches and 
preliminary preparations for his history — as experiments on and 
tentatives of public taste — as foreshadowings and pioneers of iiiat 
work which ultimately became " the business and the pleasure of 
his life." They are remarkable for fullness, suggestiveness, epi- 
grammatic piquancy, deliberate imd artistic grouping and pictoriality 
— an objective and impressive power of concrete representation, and 
a perfect profusion of allusive illustration and insmuated thought. 
The language is choice, well polished, exq^uisitelj^ arranged, modu- 
lated and attuned to the very thought with which it co-operates, 
and from which it takes its form ; and yet these essays are much 
more narrative than reflective, and tell more than they define or 
criticize. Extending as they do over twenty years, they show, if 
read aright, the gradual ripening of the author's powers, and enable 
us to observe the processes by which the historian was. nurtured 
and trained. 

It is in this latter character that he has aimed highest and achieved 
most, — indeed, acquired a popularity and fame more extensive and 
true tha^ most authors of our day, and sained the undiallengeable 
admiration of all readers, whether friends or foes of the opinioi^ he 
expresses, and espouses. The freshness and vigour, the rush, and 
passion of life, the manly wid flarfiing ardour which he poured into 
historic literature, were alike wonderful and pyaisewortl^. He 
seems to have imitated, the sagacious seleotiveness of Thucydides 
more than the sketchy garrulity of Herodotus or the romanticism of 
Xenophon ; and to have relished the skilful delineativeness of Tacsltus 
more than the pamphleteering clevemesaof Sallust, or the exuberant 
ima^nativeness of Livy. Without the cold> terse, passionless logic 
of flume, the austere straitness and close-eyed accuracy of Robert- 
son, the far-fathoming philoaopl^r of Grote, the judge-like impar- 
tiality and quietude of Mill ; the frenzied earnestness and one-sided- 
ness of Carlyle ; the prim dignity of Milman ; the legal acumen and 
keen critical faculty^of Hallam ; tlie suffuwve religiousness of Arnold ; 
or the exotic luxuriance and grandeur of Gibbon, — ^he hiw so much of 
the true historic instinct,. tact » culture^ sympathy, and studiousness* 
as to have a full right to be numbered among the greatest of the 
wooers of Clio. 

It is true,. as Carlyle asserts, that "history. is the essence of in- 
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numerable biograpbies ; " but we do not tbink tbat Macaulay is 
rigbt in asserting tbat " facts are tbe dross of bistory." We tbink 
be is far more accurate wben be says, *' Tbe dramatist creates^ tbe 
bistorian disposes" and we perfectly coincide witb tbe opinion tbat 
" bistory , at least in its state of ideal perfection, is a compound of 
poetry and pbilosopby," tbougb we see tbe danger tbat opens before 
tbe writer wbo adopts tbis view;— on tbe one band, be may construe 
it into fiction, on tbe otber, into tbeory. We certainly believe tbat 
bistory may — nay, ougbt, — ^to be " as pleasant as a novel, and as 
exciting as a drama," and tbat the intense interest of a nation's bis- 
tory may be beigbtened by luminous expansion and perspicuous 
suggestivenesB ; but we suspect tbat tbe flux and reflux of events is 
too potent and subtle to be successfully exbibited in tbe pre- 
B.apnaelite style in wbicb Macaulay bas endeavoured to sbow it. Its 
briUianey, attractiveness, fascination, unparalleled picturesqueness, 
we admit, but tbe genuine trutbfulness of relation is, in our opinion, 
somewbat lost sigbt of wben tbe cbief ^im is to produce blaze, bustle, 
epigram, caricature, And tbe restless and unflagging interest of 
fiction. In tbis we tbink Macaulay erred; but inasmuch as be 
drew men's thoughts to the glorious deeds done by men Hke our- 
selves in not distant though '* ancient days," he was a mighty 
bene£sietor to " our noble England," and deserves no cavil at our 
bands. Eead reverently and thoughtfully, his works cannot fail 
to transfuse wholesome patriotism and nationality into the soul. 
Tbe whole history must be characterized as a grand theoretical essay 
on the post-Crom wellian history of England ; but it is so imbued witn 
genius, permeated with love of country, graphic in detail, sumptu- 
ously prodigal in learning, that a nation's admiration is a tribute 
scarcely sufficient to attest its value and utility. 

Let us reverently regard him, ** whose coffin was lately borne to a 
grave in tbat renowned transept which contains tbe dust of Chaucer, 
of Spenser, and of Dryden," as one of the glories of our race— as 
one of the great lessons our history teaches — tbat to culture, in- 
dustry, persevering worth, copious intelligence, and ijdelity to the 
deep-felt convictions of our nature, no position in life, literature, or 
human resect is closed ; and that " the tears and praises of aU 
time " await, as a reward, those noble souls who, by the glorious 
martyrdom of intelligence, enrich and vivify the universe with such 
examples, efforts, and results as touch the souls of others to sym-/ 
pathetic strivings, and cause tbe hearts of after-generations to glow 
witb the heat oi a new life, knd pulsate with the ardour of a fecund 
exemplariness, to enrich the past, affect the present, and bless the 
future. 

If we are endowed with the sweet danger — dulce periculum^oi 
superior power of wealth, position, intellect, or faith, may we so use 
our gifts as to acquire the sorrow of friends, the regret of our fel- 
lows, the peaceful recognition of all who know us, and tbe favour 
imd friendship of God. S. I^. 
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IS THE BEBLE ALONE A SUFFICIENT EULE OF 
FAITH P 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB. — II. 

** The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of the Lord is pore, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: 
The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
More are they to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold : 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 
Moreover by them is thy servant warned: 
And in keeping of them there is great reward." — Pm. xiz. 7 — IL 

On tlie importance of the present question it is not necessary 
tliat we should dwell, for this is admitted by all, whether from a 
consideration of the intrinsic value of the debated question itself, 
or from its history, as being one of the chief (if not, indeed, the 
veiy chief) point of difference between the two great sections into 
which we find that professed Christians are at present divided, viz., 
Protestants and Eoman Catholics. At the period of the Eeform- 
ation, in the sixteenth century, the sufficiency of Holy Scripture in 
its integrity, as the sole authoritative rule of faith and doctrine, 
was asserted by the Beformers in opposition to the dictum that 
had obtained reverence for ages, that to Scripture was to be added 
the oral traditions of the Church, in order to complete the Eule of 
Faith, or standard of appeal, in all questions of a religious nature. 
But, by the noble Beformers on the continent and in our own 
country, this excrescence of tradition and superstition was cut 
away, and the Bible, and not the decrfts of popes and coimcils, was 
proclaimed by them as the only legitimate authority, from which 
there could be no appeal, and whose, voice ought not to be set 
aside in all disputed or disputable questions of doctrine or practice. 
" To the law and to the t^timony : if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them," Isa. viii. 20. 
In our day this same battle for truth still goes on j but the weapons 
that we employ are not those which have disgraced a former age, 
as the rack, the prison, or the stake, but an earnest appeal to the 
mind and conscience of every man as a moral, responsible, and 
intelligent being. Speaking " as to wise men," we call on each to 
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"judge" what we say. If it be error, let it be denounced in the 
light of day ; if truth, let it be accepted and honoured as such. 

The sufficiency of Scripture as a Kule of Faith, we observe, will 
be apparent from a consideration of its character as a revelation of 
His will from God to man. 

Seasoning & priori, we should expect that a professed revelation 
£rom Grod, a Being infinite in all perfection, should exhibit some- 
thing of this characteristic attribute of His nature ; that, like its 
Author, it would be perfect ; that of itself it would be sufficient to 
attain the desired end, and instruct us in everything that is essen- 
tially requisite for us to know, in order that we may be " wise unto 
salvation." To affirm the contrary were to make Grod the Author 
of an imperfecij^n, and that in the important matter of a revelation 
of His will unto us — a supposition so absurd, that it requires but 
to be mentioned, to be pronounced untenable. Perfection we see 
written upon all the handiworks of God in the world of nature, 
whether m the starry firmament above, or in the vegetable and 
animated kingdoms around us. This perfection in the material 
universe alone leads us to look for a similar perfection (or complete 
adaptation of means to the end) in the moral system or revelation 
of His will. "Not are our anticipations in this respect disappointed, 
on an examination of the volume of inspiration. The language of 
the Psalmist, which we have prefixed to this article, affirms this 
perfection of the law of God : that His " testimony " is " sure," not 
uncertain ; His statutes also are " right," and his " commandments 
pure ;" and that their legitimate influence is to " convert the soul," 
ma^e " wise the simple," " rejoicing the heart," and " enlightening 
the eyes." Were there no other description of the wiaracter 
of Holy Writ than this, it would be sufficient to commend it to our 
supreme affection, as being of itself all-sofficient to instruct us in 
everything necessary to salvation. Universal experience also 
testifies to the truth of the Psalmist's impassioned estimate of the 
Word of God here and elsewhere. "I nave seen an end of all 
perfection : but thy commandment is exceeding broad," Psa. cxix. 
96. St. Paul- also commends Timothy, in that "from a child" he 
had " known the holy Scriptures ;" and also fixes the highest esti- 
mate upon their influence, when he affirmed that they were " able 
to make" him "wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus." He furth^ affirms the divine fountain of Holy 
Writ as being " given by inspiration of God ;" and its sufficiency 
maybe inferred from the fact, that it is also "profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness : that 
the man of God may be perfect " — the legitimate result of the study 
of a perfect rule, and thereby " throughly furnished unto all good 
works," 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. Here we have not the least intimation 
that anything but the Word of God alone was to be studied as our 
!Bule of Faith, or that its teachings were to be at all- modified by 
any oral traditions, which latter are far more likely to be corrupted 
than any written document. That the Scripture to which Paul 
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here wffers were the books of the Old Testament, wiH "be aoknow- 
ledffed by all ; that the Apocrypha* is not to be incladed is also 
evident, from the fact that the Jews never did view it as the result 
of inspiration, and consequently it was by them always carefuDjr 
excluded from the sacred canon. We may, however, understand 
as coming within the meaning of the term Scripture, as used by 
the i^ostte, the genuine Gospels and Epistles which were written 
by the evangeliste and the apostles up to the time when he wrote 
to Timothy, and any that might be written afterwards by inspired 
penmen. The same great apostle also affirms tliat "whatsoever 
niings were written aforetime (not spoken merely) were written for 
our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope," Eom. xv. 4. St. James also admonishes 
his readers to " lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of naughti- 
ness, and receive with meekness the engrafted word, which is able 
to save your souls," Jas. i. 21. The 119th Psabn is a psalm by 
itself, in its thorough praise of the law, or Word of God. Its entire 
scope and design appears to be to '* magnify the law, and make it 
honourable," to set forth the excellency, sufficiency, and usefiilness 
of the divine revelation ; and it is also further recommended to ua 
for our practice by the Psalmist's own good example.f 

In the next place we would remark, that the Bible ought to be 
read by all, and that it is the bounden duty of every man to judge 
for himself as to its true meaning. Under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation we find an express command to this effect : — "And these 

♦ The word Apocrypha is derived from the Greek word signifying ** to conceal,* 
and was doabtless applied to certain books, either because their authors were 
unknown, or their characters suspected; and they were never eshibited by the 
ancient Church, either Jewish or Christian, as part of the standard of saving 
truth, and were by them deemed unoanoftieal. Their names are, — Etdras I, 2. 
Tobit, Judith, Chroniokt of Estiter^ Witdom of Solomon, Eccksiaatictts, Barmehf 
Song of the Three Children, Hisiory ofSutanna, Bell and the Dragon, Prayer of 
ManasseSf and Maccabees 1, 2. These books are rejected by Protestants, beoause 
they have no authority for admission in^ the canon. Not one of them is extant 
in Hebrew, the original language of the Old Testament; they were written after 
the cessation of prophecy, and before the gospels; not one of the writers directly 
claims to be inspired; they were never received as canonical by the Jews, and were 
rejected by Christ, being never once quoted by either Him or His apostles. The 
early Christian fathers do not quote them as being on a level with canonical 
Scripture, but rejected them as uncanonical during the first four centuries. They 
contain fabulous natter, Esther x. 6; 2 Mac. i. l9->22; ii. 4: contradictory 
atatements, compare Toiiti. 12 with xii. 15: doctrines contradictory to Scripturs, 
2 Mac. xil 43, 44; Wisdom viii. 19, 20; 1 Esdras viii. 3d; Tobit xii. 8, 9; 
Ecclus. iii. 3, 30; vii. 20; xiii. 24; xxxv. 3: commend immoral practices, 2 Mac 
ziv. 41 — 46; Judith ix. 2 — 9; Tohit vi. 16, 17: and contracUct profane his- 
torians without good evidence, see 1 Mac. i. 6, 7; viii. 16. 

f On this, part of our subject consult also Jer. xxiiL 29 — 32; Luke viii. 11, 
12; xi. 27, 28; John viii. 32; xx. 30, 31; Rom. i. 16; x. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2; 
Ephes. vi. 17—19; 1 Pet. L 23; ii. 2j 2 Pet i. 19—21; iii. 1, 2; 1 John i. 
1—5; V. 13. 
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words wliich I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart : and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of * 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be 
as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates," Deut. vi. — 9 (see also 
xi. 18—21 ; xxxi. 11 — 13), a command doubtless expressly intended 
to enforce and recommend the diligent study of Scripture. Joshua 
himself was abo commanded by Gtod to " meditate " in the " book " 
of His " law day knd night," and to regulate his conduct thereby, 
"according to all that is written therein," Josh. i. 7, 8. Tne 
Psalmist also pronounces him blessed " whose delist is in the law 
of the Lord," Psa. i. 2 ; cxix. 97—104 (see also Kev. i. 3) ; while 
his son, the wisest of men, testifies that ** whoso despiseth the word 
shall be destroyed : but he that feareth the commandment shall be 
rewarded," or, as it might be rendered, " shall be in peace," Prov. 
xiii. 13 (see also Matt. vii. 24—27). By the prophet Isaiah we are 
exhorted to " seek out of the book of the Lord, and read," &c., Isa. 
xxxiy. 16. Christ commanded His hearers (and consequently us 
also) to " search the Scriptures," John v. 39 ; while Paul bestows 
tlie highest eulogium on the noble-minded Bereans, ** in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, to see whether those things" which they had 
heard from him "were so," Acts xvii. 11. Further, writmg to 
the Thessalonians, he thus concludes : — " I charge you by the Lord 
that this epistle be read unto all the holy brethren, 1 Ihess. v. 27 ; 
whence we may very fairly infer that this production of the inspired 
apostle ought to be read to, indeed %, all Christians of every sue* 
ceeding age, for their instruction and edification in religious truth, 
and so may, very properly, form a part of their sacred canon, or 
" Bule of Faith." Again, by the same apostle, and in the same 
epistle, we are enjoined to " prove aU things," and to " hold fast 
that which is good," 1 Thess. v. 21 ; and this we are to do by com- 
•anng creeds, theories, doctrines, opinions, and practices with 
Jcripture. In his controversy with the Sadducees, Christ appeals 
to the scriptural knowledge of His interlocutors, "Do ye not 
therefore err, because ye know not the Scriptures, neither the 
power of God P" &c., Mark xii. 24. Here is no reference to tradition 
or vague opinion of the Church, but it is the Scripture that is 
solenmly appealed to, and we should hesitate very much before 
receiving a^thing that is not supported by, or is opposed to, its 
teachings. The same privilege, duty, and obhgation or every man to 
examine the Scriptures, and regulate his conduct by them alone, 
is also taught in the close of the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus : — " Abraham saith unto him. They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them near them," Luke xvi. 29 — 31. The solemn 
consequences attendant upon this examination of the sacred Word 
are also urged upon our notice by Christ, and were doubtless in- 
TOL. in. H 
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tended «8 A powerM aigument to stir all men up to an anxious 
itudy of its precepts ; ** He that rejecteth me, and Teoeiyetk not 
mj words, luitli one that judgeth him: the word that I have 
i^ken, the same ^lall judge him in the last day/' Jc^ xii. 47 — 6Q. 
(Consult also Josh. xxiu. 6,,and Neh, viii. 1 — ^8.) It wctc a useless 
quibble to object here that the words spoken are not cUl included in 
what is i»riti€f^f for it is evident that none are " written " but what 
were also " spdken " by our Saviour. The evangelist himself con- 
fesses to tlus omission, while at the same time he gives as his reason 
why any were written, — " That ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing y^ might have life 
through His name," Jc^ xx. 81. "There are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they ^ould be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written," xxi. 25. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact that Jesus himself did not write 
a single word of any of His sayings or doings while on earth ; but 
the existence of this peculiar feature in thf Divine plan does not 
warrant us in supposing, as our opponents would have us to do, 
that other doctrinal teachings, besides those which* are written, were 
committed to the care of the apostles, and by them entrusted to 
their successors, to be taught to converts when the latter were fit 
to be entrusted therewith, and which important secret doctrines 
were all included in that vague class now known as the oral tradi- 
tions of the church. Such an idea, we always conceived, savours 
somewhat of the priesthood's notions of their superior dignity, and 
reflects anything but honour on the wisdom of the ffreat Author of 
Christianity. This brings us to notice, in the next ^ace, that so far 
from being regarded as on an equal footing with Scrijjture, traditicm 
is always to be rejected, if opposed to the plain teaching thereof. 

In the fourth session of the Council of Trent, it was dedaredthat 
"they" (the traditions of the church) "have come down to us, 
either received by the apostles from the lips of Christ himself, or 
transmitted by the hands of the same apostles, imder the dictation 
of the Holy Spirit ; that these traditions relate both to faith and 
morals, have been preserved in the Catholic diurch by continual 
succession, and are to be received with equal piety and veneration 
{pari pietatis affectu ac reverentia) with Scripture ; and whosoever 
snail Imowing^^ and deliberately despise these traditions is 
accursed." Wnat are the teachings of these traditions it were 
hardly necessary, we opine, to mention ; they must be, most of 
them, familiar to our readers, and their opposition to Holy Writ 
will doubtless be equally well remembered : we will only mention 
a few tenets, viz., that Peter was chief of the apostles, and was 
appointed head of the church upon earth by Christ himself; that 
the Pope is his successor, and that the belief of this is necessary 
to salvation ; that the Church of Eome is iniallible ; that baptism 
and regeneration are identically the same ; that sin is divisible into 
two classes, " venial ** and " mortal ; " that man is sa^ediby worits 
and not by grace ; that justification and sanctification aro one pro- 
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o«B8 ; ihtit we mnsfc confess our sins to a priest, who has absolute 
power to grant or withhold forgiveness tnereof ; that there is a 
pnrgatory after this life, where venial sin may be expiated ; that we 
should pray for the dead ; the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
tiiat the eup must not be given to ihe laity ; that the mass is a true 
sacrifice unto Qod for sin ; that there are seven sacraments ; that 
the marriage of clergyiuen (i. e., the priesthood), is unlawfxd ; that 
saints, relies, and images are to be honoured with worship; that 
the Virgin Mary ought to be worshipped ; and, finally, that there 
toe other mediators £)r us besides Jesus Christ. Such are some of 
the teachings of tradition, opposing and setting aside all the ^nda- 
m^ital doctrines of Christiamty ; but we are warned against giving 
heed to its seductive voice, which would allure us from the " more 
sure word of projAeoy." When the Pharisees found fault with 
Christ's disciples for eating with unwashen hands, he replied, " In 
ram do " ye " worship me, teaching for doctrines the eommand- 
ments of men. For laying aside the commandment of God, ye 
hold die tradition of men, as the washing of pots and cups : and 
many other such like things ye do," Mark vii. 6 — 13 ; Matt. xv. 
1—9 (consult also Deut. iv. 2, and xii. 32 ; 2 Thess. ii. 8—12 ; 
1 Tim. iv. 1 — 3). Again, St. Paul solemnly affirms the exclusive 
okdms of the truths he taught, — " But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed," Gtd. i. 8 : and 
the volume of inspiration is closed and sealed against all inter- 
polators, or so-called improvers, by an awful threatening against 
those who should dare to " add unto " or " take away from the 
words of this prophecy," Bev. xxii. 18, 19. Surely, then, before we 
torn from this Bule of Faith, or pronounce it insufficient or incom- 
plete, c<miing as it does with so many solemn asseverations of its 
8<^ and undivided Divine authority, we should be very careful to 
examine and inquire if, to a certaiity, the authority which claims 
an equal share upon cmr reverent attention does truly exhibit equal 
credentials of supreme authority to challenge our belief. Where, 
then, must we look for this supplementary aid, or rather for that 
which imparts of its superior authority to the written record, and 
so bestows upon the latter all the Utile authority it can be supposed ^ 
to possess P Is it to oral tradition P This is worse than a broken 
reed, and would require the united labours of many herculean 
theologians to sift and present it unto us in anything like a tangible 
form, so multifarious and conflicting are its testimonies, even accord- 
ing to those who hold its supposed authority.* If not to 'tradition, 

* While the Bible is the onlj Rale of Faith and morals with Protestanta, '* to 
the Scripture the Roman Catholic adds, first, the Apocrypha; second, traditions; 
third, acta and decisions of the charch. embracing numerous yotumes of the Pope's 
bulla, ten foUo volumes of decretals, thirty-one folio volumes of acts of councils, 
fiftj-one folio Tolumes of the Acta Sanctorum, or the doings and sayings of the 
sunts; fourth, at least thirty-five volumes of the Greek and Latin Fathers, in 
which he says is to be found the unanimous consent of the Fathers; fifth, one 

h2 
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because of its uncertamty, shall we look to tlie decrees of popes and 
councils P Here, alas ! we shall find ourselves lost amid contradic- 
tions, many and yehement. Pope we behold excommunicating 
pope, and one council after another condemning the decrees of its 
predecessor on questions of doctrine and practice, so Ihat tohick can 
possibly be in the right, it is rain for the unlearned (or indeed the 
wise) to think to determine. 

Unto the opinions of the Fathers of the Christian Church, as 
adduced by H. B., we do not mean to add much, but will notice 
only one or two. Clement of Borne, in his letter to the Corinthians, 
praises them for carefully attendi ng to the word of God. " Take 
the epistle of the blessed Paul. What did he first write to you in 
the beginning of the gospel P Look into the Holy Scriptures, which 
are the true words of the Holy Ghost. Ye know there is nothing 
unjust or counterfeit in them. For ye know and well understand 
the sacred Scriptures, and have searched unto the oracles of God."* 
Poly carp also thus estimates the inspired writers, — ** Neither I nor 
any other like me can come up to the wisdom of the blessed and 
glorioius Paul, who, being among you, taught accurately and soundly 
the word of truih ; who also, being absent, wrote to you letters, to 
which, if you bend your attention, you will be able to build your- 
selves up in the faith given to you."t Justin Martyr also thus 
testifies : — " Be it known unto you that whatever we say, we have 
learned from Christ and the prophets that were before Him ; these 
things alone are true, and older than other writers. For there were 
among the Jews certain men, prophets of God, by whom the pro- 
phetic spirit told beforehand wnat would come to pass."J 

Again, Irenseus says, "I have heard from a certain presbyter 
(supposed to be Papias), who had heard from those who saw the 
apostles, and learned of them, that to the ancients the reproof 
given in the Scriptures to those who did things without the council 
of the Spirit, was sufficient. Thus we are not to censure them 
further than by following the Scriptures, well knowing that the 
Scriptures are perfect, as being dictated bjr the word of God and 
His Spirit ; that a heavy punishment awaits those who add to, or 
take from, the Scriptures ; we, following the one and only God as our 
Teacher, and having His words as a Eule of Faith, do always speak 
the same things concerning the same things. A sound mind — that 
is, sober, discreet, and a lover of truth — ^whatever God has put in 

hundred and thirty-five volameA folio add to the chaos of nnwritten traditions 
Trhich have floated down to ns from the apostolic times. Bnt we must not stop 
here; for the expositions of every priest and hishop must be added. The truth is, 
such a rule is no rule, unless an endless and contradictory mass of uncertainties 
could be a rule. No Romanist can soberly believe^ much less learn, his own Rule 
of Faith." — ElUott'a DelineatiGn of Romanism, ^. 13. Loudon. 1851. 

* Clement's " Epistle to the Corinthians," chaps. 2, 4, 5, 47, and 53, as quoted 
hy Dr. Bennett in " Theology of the Early Church," lect. ii. 

t " Epistle to the Philippians," chap. 3. Ibid, J Dial., p. 225. Ibid. 
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the power of men, and made knowable by us,— these such a mind 
will study, and improve in them, rendering the knowledge of them 
easy by daily exercise. And the things which we may know are 
those which fall under our sight : and whatever are pltdnly, clearly, 
and expressly spoken, in the divine Scriptures. Such a one wuL 
be well satisfied of these things, if he also diligently read the 
Scriptures, with those who are presbyters of the church, with whom 
is the apostolic doctrine, as we nave shown." * 

The wisdom of this last counsel is apparent, when we reflect how 
scanty were its opportunities for studying the word of God in the 
I>rimitive church, compared with those enjoyed by us in these 
times ; and it is also evident that ministers were designed to assist 
the faithful in the study of the sacred writings. Yet again, once 
more, TertuUian says to Hermogenes, " Whether aXL things were 
made of subject matter, I never yet read. Let the shop of Hermo- 
genes show where it is written. If it be not written, let him fear 
that woe that is destined for those who add anything to the word 
of God, or take anything away."t He also maintains the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture with a high hand, when he says, " It denies 
what it does not denote;" J and when he further exclaims, *' I 
adore the fulness of the Scripture." § 

Such are a few specimens of the opinions entertained ' by the 
Fathers in the primitive church of the first three centuries, and 
which might be multiplied manifold, did time or space permit. 
What, however, has been adduced will suffice to show the supreme 
deference that was paid to the writteu word in the first ages, to the 
complete exclusion of tradition, as being of any like authority. 
Indeed, the very contrary opinion was held respecting tradition to 
that adopted by our opponents. The word tradition, like many 
others, has, in tne lapse of ages, acquired different senses ; so that 
the meaning which was attached thereto, before the Scriptural 
canon was complete, is very aifferent from that now adopted and 
fondly cherished by the acmerents of Popeiy. In Paul's epistle, 
it signifies whatever is handed down to ui, **whether by word or 
epistie." It therefore thus includes Scripture. Eusebius informs 
us that " Ignatius exhorted the churches through which he passed 
to hold the traditions of the apostles, which he thought necessary, 
as a faithful witness, and for tne sake of greater security, to attest 
by committing it to writing." || Thus did Ignatius, by ms conduct, 
destroy the credit of unwritten traditions, at the tune when the 
Scriptures had not obtained imiversal circulation ; since he judged 
it the duty of a faithful witness to commit to writiing what he knew. 
Justin Martyr also, as we have seen, appeals not to tradition, but 

* " Advers. Heres.," lib. iii. 

t " Theology of the Early Church," lect. 2. 

t " Negat. Soriptura qood non notat." -De Monoffamia, c. 4. 

§ " Adoro Scripturae plenitudinem." — Adrers. Hermog., c. 22. 

II Easebius, book iii., ch. 36. 
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to the Scriptures alone. Thus it is evident that the earliest Fathers 
understood hy the word " tradition," what the apostles evidently 
intended to mean by it — mere " handing down" — ^ineluding the books 
of Scripture themselves, and the report or testimony iiiat they came 
from the apostles, as inspired and authoritative teachers of the church. 
Irenssus looks upon traaition as the refuge of the heretics, who say, 
" The truth cannot be letumed from Scripture, but by those who are 
ignorant of tradition." And again : ** When we challenge them to 
come to the tradition from the apostles, preserved by the succession 
of the presbyters in the churches, they oppose tradition, saying, 
* they are wiser than apostles, who mixed up legal things with the 
words of the Saviour.' * ' 

Here we again nerceive that tradition, with the Christian Fathers, 
was that they haa handed down from the apostles, viz., the inspi- 
ration and authority of Scripture. " The heretics thus first appealed 
to tradition, pretending to have received information that the 
Scriptures, being no infallible guide, were to be corrected from some 
higher source of wisdom; to which the orthodox opposed the 
tradition which had come to them by a succession of presbyters in 
the churches, that the Scriptures alone were pure authoritative 
truth."t. How this '^practice and pretence exactly screes with that 
of our opponents, we will not stay to point out ; it appears self- 
evident ; and the description given of the practice of these ancient 
heretics reads as though we were listening to a modem Jesuit 
arguing against Scripture. "When the heretics," says Irenseus, 
" are convicted from the Scriptures, they turn to accusations of the 
Scriptures themselves ; as that they are not correct, and are not 
from authority ; and because they - are variously expressed, and 
because the truth cannot from these be formed by such as are 
ignorant of tradition." J 

Much more to the same import might be adduced from the 
earliest Christian Fathers to show what meaning they attached to 
the word " traditk)n,^^" and in what estimation those unwritten tra- 
ditions were held by them, when opposed to the teadbiings of 
Scripture. 

We must now hasten to examine the article of " Pope Grregory," 
which will not, however, require to be very extensive, as the chief 
points in dispute have been already anticipated and dwelt upon. 
The first point which claims our attention is the assumption, taken 
for granted and built upon by " Gregory " and others of the same 
way of thinking, that the communion to which they belong is not 
merely the only true church, but identically the same with the one 
established by Christ and his Apostles. This position, however* 
we must at once venture to question. Where is the resemblance 
between the Church of the first century and the Church to which 

• Advers. Heres., lib. iii , ch. 2. Ibid. 
t Dr. Bennett; ** Theology of the Earl/ Church." 
. i Advers. Heres., lib. iii., c. 2. Ibid, 
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Gregorjr bel<mg8P Wo eonfess iliatrwe ean traee reiy little like* 
ness of the first in the latter ; but we do perceive many faring 
differences, some eren amounting to positive contrasts, a levr of 
which we have already noticed. If we were asked who had th« 
greater right to claim affinity with the early Church in the first and 
seeonfl centuries P we should cwtainly replj, that the reibrmed Pro* 
testant Churches showed the clearest evidences of kindred to so 
illustrious an ancestry. If asked how it is that the Church of Rcone 
has fallen from her first estate P we should reply, that in our c^inion 
it was because she gradually forsook the light of the written Word, 
and instead of the commandments of Gk»d, taught the traditions of 
men, " departing from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctnnes of devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy," &c., 1 Tim. ir. 
1, 2. Whether we are right in 9iis our opinion, our readers them- 
selves must judge by the facts of history. 

The first argument of our opponent is that " i^e Bible was never 
intended to be the only rule," a position which he supports in his 
own specious way; but so transparent and feeble are some of his 
arguments, that we cannot believe any of his readers will be misled 
thereby. It is quite true that Christ commissioned His disciples to 
preach ; but what P — Chidden traditions P No ; the Gospel : and the 
substance of this they, as wise and inspired men, afterwards decided 
upon committing to writing, that so we might " know the certainty 
of those things wherein " they instructed their hearers, Luke i. 
1— -4. ' &t. Luke, who seems to stand very low as an authority 
in "Gregory's" estimation, distinctly affi^s that he "had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first," a quaHnoa- 
tion which must eminently have fitted him to the task of record- 
ing a history of Christ and His doings while on earth. Matthew 
and John were both Apostles, companions of our Lord, and eye- 
witnesses of the events which they record. The reason why 
John wrote his Gospel he tells us himself; it was to show "that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God," in opposition to the con- 
trary errors that were beginning to prevail. Mark, though not an 
Apostle, was long the companion of Peter; and the testimony of 
the early Fathers is that he was the interpreter of Peter ; that he 
wrote this Gospel under Peter's eye, and with his a]jprobation ; and 
•diat it was a record of the facts which Peter stated in his ministry : and, 
consequently, that it is an inspired book has never been questioned. 
But it surely is not requisite that we should produce the evidences in 
existence to prove the inspiration or authority of any book of the New 
Testament, in reply to " Gregory's " insinuations. It is, indeed, quite 
true that, probably, few of the Epistles would have been written, 
^* were it not for the existence of abuses in the churches to which 
they were addressed ;" but this does not make them any less valu- 
able as part of the E-ule of Faith, seeing that human nature remains 
the same now as in the days of the Apostles* T^e feeble puerilities 
that follow on this head by " Gregory," do not require serious refti- 
tation; nor even the " condusive " fact in " the ma^^er, that every 
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sinele epistle whicH we poMeis was addressed to CkrisHam already 
JUlJy instructed in the Jaith" an opinion which does not seem war- 
ranted by many expressions in the epistles (see Heb. y. 11^-14; 
1 Cor. iii. 1 — 3 ; Gal. iii. 1, and v. 7) ; or if they were so instructed, 
the rod of an Apostle was oflen requisite to stir the primitiye Chris- 
tians up to their duty, and doubtless may also be as often required 
in our own time. St. Peter, however, ur^es his readers to " desire 
the sincere milk of the Word," not any mixture of Scripture diluted 
with tradition, "that they may grow thereby," 1 Pet. ii. 2. To 
say that a " volume of doctrinal instruction was perfectly unneces- 
sary " to the first Christians, is an assertion at complete variance 
wim the facts of history ; indeed, they all point the other way, 
as any attentive reader of the New Testament will at once readily 
perceive. Indeed, the wisdom of the Divine Author of Chris- 
tianity is more clearly seen when we remember the circumstances 
which called forth the several apostolic epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. 

His second argument, that ''the Bible was not at first regarded 
as the only Eule of Faith," is simply untrue, as is evident from a 
consideration of the opinions we have quoted as being held by the 
early Fathers: they always appealed to Scripture as the final 
authority ; Ireneeus declares that ** those things which the Apostles 
taught, they afterwards delivered in the Scriptures, the foundation 
and pillar of our faith."* When, therefore, the Scriptures were 
thus delivered, they must have superseded unwritten traditions, for 
IrensBus further pronounces the Scriptures to be "perfect, as 
derived from the word of God and His Spirit." Eusebius also 
testifies tiiat all thin^, which Polycarp professes to have derived 
from the Lord, were in every respect conformed to the Scriptures. 
IrensBus further remarks, " If the Apostles knew ]:econdite mys- 
teries, which they taught to the perfect in secret, apart from others, 
they would have delivered them to those most especially to whom 
they committed the churches." f The circumstances of the case 
necessitated much viva voce instruction in the early Church ; and 
while the books composing the Bible were scarce, and learning un- 
common, it is not to be supposed a matter of wonder that such was 
the case, nor yet that such a practice has the greater claims upon 
our commendatory notice. The early Christians, like ourselves, 
were doubtless* left to find out, and put in practice, those means 
which, in their view, appeared best calculated to secure the spread 
and triumph of the truths of Christiani;^ : to insinuate, therefore, 
as " Pope Gregory " has done, that our Divine Master should have 
suggested to some of his followers the art of printing, as the most 
expeditious way of accomplishing his plan, is only another way of 
casting a scomml reflection upon the idea that God has chosen to 
work by human means, and that He chose to work just as He haa 

* Adven. Heres., lib. iii., cap. 4. See Bennett's ** Theology <tf the Early 
Church." 

t Adven. Heres., lib. iii., cap. 1, 2, 3. Ibid. 
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done, when, possibly, our wisdom would have suggested another 
and a better way.* 

" Gregory's " next argument, that the " adoption of this rule 
in the early ages was, humanly speaking, impossible," because it 
was not complete during the first, and because, during the succeed- 
ing two or three centuries, the books of the New Testament were 
not colleoted into one volume, may be a very profound argument, 
but we confess that we do not really see the point of it upon this 
present question. Because the early Christians did not posiess the 
complete Bible, are we, therefore, to assume its insufficiency? 
Because they j>08sessed but a few fragments of this heavenly gift, 
are we to despise the whole treasure, and prefer in its stead the 
vague, corrupt, spurious traditions of men r We pity the mental 
wisdom of tne man who should thus choose the beggarly crumbs 
of tradition in preference to the Word of Life. 

We now come to our opponent's fourth argument, and which is, 
doubtless, intended as a poser is us Protestants ; " We do not,*' he 
says, " adhere to the Bible as our only rule." Indeed ! We always 

* " The time and occasion of the formation of the Christian canon, and its 
general reception in the Gharch, are questions as difficalt as thej are interesting 
and important. That the beloved disciple, John, as the survivor of the Apostles, 
authoritatively closed the canon, has been asserted, and it may surely be pro- 
nounced the most natural hypothesis ; but it is still a question of fact, at what 
period, and to what extent, this decision was known and prevailed among the 
churches. It cannot be ascertained that the apostolical Fathers possessed even the 
Gospels as early as we should have expected. When Clement of Home quotes the 
Old Testament, he says, * Thus it is written;* but he adopts another style con- 
cemm^ Christian verities, saying, * Let us be mindful of the words of the Lord, 
teaching mildness;' 1 Epist. ch. ziii. And Ignatius quotes what certainly does not 
exist now in either of the Gospels^ — ' Handle ir.e, and see that I am not an incor- 
poreal daamon;' Epist. to Smyrna, chap. iii. Polycarp also says, 'Let us serve 
Christ with fear and all piety, as He himself commanded^ and the Apostles and 
Prophets who preached before the coming of our Lord;* Epist, chap. vi. Luke, 
in his introduction to the Gospel which bears his name, intimates that there were 
then extant many gospels, not of Divine authority, but neither also of heretical 
pravity, and from some of these the early Fathers appear to quote. All this must 
naturally have occurred. But strong suspicions are excited that the early Chris- 
tians, satisfied of the truth of those things which the Apostles preached, were 
negligent of the canon. . . . But when in the second century. Mansion, after his 
teacher, Cerdo, had appealed to Scripture, the Fathers were roused to the discharge 
of a sacred duty, to form or procure a collection of the sacred writings, first of 
the Gospels (and to that of Luke was appended the Acts), and, afterwards, of the 
apostolical Epistles, which were followed by the Revelation. Justin Martyr, 
IrensBUS, Origen, Tertullian, then begin to speak a different language, referring to 
the four Gospels, and to the Epistles, not omitting the mention of the Bevelation. 
In this, as well as other instances, the heretics served the cause of truth, which 
they laboured to destroy."* — Theology of the Early Church.** 

• Tkis subject is ably discussed by Campegius Vitringia, the worthy son of a 
justly celebrated father. "• Dissertationes Sacrn," edited by Venema, Franequer 
173L 
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tliougfat tfaftt all true Pfotestants erer did. Bat let ui hear m 
what matter it is that we depart therefrom : and first, it is because 
we presume to iectek our children and explain the Bible so as to be 
comprehended by their limited und^wtandings, instead of telling 
them to read ana Jind out, what it is desirable they should know^, 
by themselves! Beally " G-regory/* this is a joke ; you cannot be 
serious. But we pass on to doctrine. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
he affirms, we owe to the traditions of his church. We may hare 
remark, that if it were not plainly taught in the Bible, it would 
cease to be a Protestuit doctrine. Brery intelligent Protestaait can 
deduce it in a legitimate manner from the language of Scripture, 
without being obliged to *' take it, as well as whaterer else is posi- 
tive in their creed, in trust from the (Eoman) Catholic Church." 
It is a Protestant doctrine, not because it is a Eoman Catholic 
tenet, but because it is a truth of Scripture ; and in refi^ence to 
the case of the Unitarian who is referred to by ** Gregory," we 
may remark, that we cannot understand how it is that men who 
can reason as other men do, on other questions, reason quite differ^ 
ently when the doctrine of the Trinity is the subject of dfebate. So 
also with regard to infant baptism and the obserrance of the first 
day of the week ; — every intelligent Protestant is satisfied as to his 
duty in these matters, by legitimate inference from the recorded 
facts of the New Testament, and the practice of the Apostolic 
(not the Eoman Catholic) Church. Tlie Apostle's command in Acts 
XV. 29, had reference to the peculiar views of the Jewish converts 
relative to things non-essential, and cannot be considered binding 
upon all Christians, except where the moral law is infringed. In 
St. John xiii. 14, after the example of humility our Lord had 
given His disciples, in condescending to perform the menial office 
of a servant, He says, " If I, then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet ; ye also ouffht to wash one another's feet : " not 
that they " must '* do so literally, " if they would be His disciples," 
as ** Gregory " expresses it, but that the spirit of the act snould 
enter into, and be cultivated by them towards each other. Eeceiving 
the Sacrament in any other part of the day than the evening, does 
not seem to us of so much importance as it appears to be to our 
opponent. The celebration of any event can be observed at any 
other diurnal time than exactly the sameas the original, if the object 
of the celebration be not lost sight of. St. James's advice (v. 14» 16) 
was given with the view of healing the sick, and not as the Eoman 
Catholics administer extreme unction as the final preparation for 
death : according to the Apostle, the " prayer of faith *! was to 
" save the sick " fro^i death, the " Lord raising him up " in answer 
thereto: a result never contemplated when the priest enters the 
sick chamber in order to administer " extreme unction." 

Thus have we cursorily noticed the various arguments advanced 
against the sufficiency of the Bible as the sole Eule of Faith, by 
our opponent "Pope Gregory." At the close of his article, bid 
asks for " a single clear text that in the remotest manner suppovta^" 
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oat theory. During the treatment of our subject, we hare quoted 
many passages of Scripture, and referred to many more, all of 
whicii Dear, either more or less, upon the question at issue : if this 
is not sufficient, we most now leave both him and our readers 
with the language of St. Peter : — " We have not followed cunningly 
devised fables,** — as are traditions, — ^but we have " a more sure word 
of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star 
arise in your hearts ; knowing this first, that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation.* For the prophecy came 
not at any time by the will of man : but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost," 2 Pet. i. 16—21. 

Clembkt. 

HEOATiVb ABTICLE. — II. 

Ir was proved in the first ne^tive article, that Protestants, what- 
ever they may assert about their being guided by " the Bible only," 
do not, as a matter of fact, use the sacred volume as their exclusive 
Bole of Faith. It is my intention, in the following pages, to inquire 
into the cause of this glaring inconsistency ; and I hope to make it 
dear to my readers, that Protestants do not observe their first 
principle, for this very simple reason, thbib Bulb of Faith is 

i^iriTE IMPRACTICABLE. 

I do not think that any of my readers will be disposed to quarrel 
with me, when I assert that the Protestant Rule of Faith requires 
that all conviction in religious matters should be based on indi« 
vidnal research and individual satisfaction, and that all eeelesi* 
astical authority should be rejected. This is the very essence of 
Protestantism. On this principle, therefore, every Protestant is 
obliged to satisfy himself by individual research — Ist, of the 
existence of a revelation ; 2ndly, that such revelation is really con- 
fided to man in that collection of worics called the Bible, and there 
only ; 3rdly, that each and every one of the books of the Bible is 
divinely inwired, and that the book, which is called the Bible, is 
really the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible ; 4thly, that each 
book of ihe Bible was written by the person whose name it bears, 
and has been handed down without any material corruption ; 5thly, 
that the translation which he uses has been so correctly made, that 
he can rest confident that in reading it, he is reading the words 
which the Spirit of God dictated to the Prophets and Evangelists ; 
6thly, as many parts of Holy Scripture "are liard to be understood, 
and are apt to be wrested by the unlearned and imstable to their 
own perdition," each person must see that he understands the 
Scriptures rightly ; for " Holy Scripture is Holy Scripture only in 
the right seme of Holy Scripture." 

* By " private interpretation," the Apostle evidently refers to the practice of 
explaining isolated passages in snch a manner as to support some pre-concetved 
tiMory, instead of ooo^aring Soriptnn ifitfarSciiptiirey asd so making the Bible 
its own interpreter. 
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Such is the complicated and laborious inquiry whicH the Protest 
tant Eule of Faith, theoretically speaking, imposes on each indi- 
vidual ; I ask, then), is not a rule, which re(]^uire8 all its adherents 
to pass through such a labyrinth of difficulties, quite impracticable 
to the majority of mankind? Can it be the Eule of faith which 
God has given as a ffuide to the x>oorest, simplest, and most illiterate 
of His creatures'? It is quite absurd to answer, as some do, that 
the learned can make these researches, and the unlearned must be 
guided by the voice of their pastors, for you thus create two rules 
of faith, one for the learned, and another for the unlearned ; besides, 
as experience has shown, it is impossible for any one, on Protestant 
principles, to arrive at any certain result on many of the points 
which I have enumerated. 

As my space is necessarily very limited, I will confine myself to 
an examination of the difficulties which would beset a Protestant 
in his examination of the third point, which has reference to the 
canon and inspiration of Holy Scripture. As Protestants profess 
to rest their whole belief on the Bible alone, saying that they will 
believe implicitly every doctrine which it inculcates, and reject every 
doctrine which *' is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, ' 
it must obviously be a matter of the highest importance to them 
to ascertain, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that nothing has 
been admitted into that volume which ought to have been rejected, 
and nothing left out that ought to have been inserted ; for, in the 
first case, they might believe some important doctrine on human 
authority only ; and, in the second case, it might happen that some 
doctrine or practice, absolutely necessary to salvation, would be 
entirely neglected. They must, therefore, be able to prove to their 
own satisfaction, and to the conviction of their adversaries, that 
each and every one of the books in their Bible is inspired ; that no 
merely human production has found a place in that volume ; and 
that no part of what was really written under Divine inspiration 
has been rejected as of no authority. But how many of those who 
profess to hold the Bible in such great veneration, and proclaim 
that it is their only guide, are able to do this P Not one. I fear- 
lessly assert that, on Protestant principles, it is an impossible task. 
The canon and inspiration of Scripture cannot be proved without 
reference to the traditions and decrees of the Catholic Church ; at 
least, there must be some infallible authoriW to reveal to us which 
are the books that have been written under Divine inspiration. " K 
the books which compose the canon of Scripture are not revelation, 
then we have no revelation. If the canon be not established to us 
as a matter of revelation, the books of which it is composed are 
not so established ; and if the books be not so, then not one doctrine 
or precept, which they contain, comes established to us as a reve- 
lation"* 

Nothing but a Divine authority, some revelation or commu- 

* Haldane, a Protestant, '* On the Gennineness and Authenticity of the New 
Testament,** p. 379. ^ 
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nication from Grod, would be snfficient to guarantee this Divine fact 
of the inspiration of the Bible. It is a fact not co^izable by 
human reason, which could only be known to Grod m the first 
instance, and to man only in case God should haye communicated 
it to him either directly or throuf^h an infalUble church. Even 
supposing Protestants taJce the Old Testament on trust from the 
Jews, a Divine witness is still required to attest the fact of the 
inspiration of the New Testament. Wo proof of the inspiration of 
the New Testament can be drawn from tne Old, and no proof can 
be drawn from the New Testament, since it cannot give witness to 
itself.* But Protestants acknowledge no Divine witness but the 
Bible ; and as nothing less than a Divine witness is required for the 
fact of inspiration, it follows that Protestants have no grounds for 
believing m the inspiration of the New Testament. Hooker, who 
is a great authori^ with Protestants, says in his " Ecclesiastical 
Polily," book ii. No. 4, "If any one book of Scripture did give 
testimony to all, yet still that Scripture which giveth testimony to 
the rest, would require another Scripture to give testimony to it, 
neither should we come to any pause whereon to rest, unless, 
besides Storipture, there was something else acknowledged." This 
is quite conclusive about the Protestant doctrine of the *' Bible and 
the Bible only." But I have heard some Protestants say, th&t faith 
proves to them the inspiration of the Scriptures; thatis,/at^A proves 
to them the inspiration of the volume upon which alone they pro- 
fess to build tneir faith ! Is there not a vicious circle here P If 
there be any among my readers who rely upon this argument, I 
would ask tnem, how would they proceed in trying to convince a 
pagan P Others, with a greater degree of plausibility, say that 
they know what books are inspired, by what they are pleased to 
call " internal evidence," which is equal to saying that they have, 
in their own minds, a rule wherebj^ to test all books for which 
inspiration is claimed, and distinguish between such as can and 
8u<m as cannot make out their claim. I will merely ask them to 
compare Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, whicn Protestants 
believe to be inspired, with the Book of Wisdom, which they reject 
as apocryphal, or the Epistle to Philemon with the Epistle of St. 
Barnabas. Others, again, have attempted to prove the inspiration 
of the Bible from the lioly doctrine it contains ; the change of life 
in many sinners after perusing it, and similar arguments. By 
proving too much, this argument proves nothing at iQl ; for on the 
same principle, most sermons, commentaries, and religious books, 
might be jjroved to be inspired. Some willgive as their reason for 
behevinff in the inspiration of the New Testament, that it was 
written by the Apostles ; and yet receive as inspired the Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, who were not Apostles, and reject thp 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, who was an Apostle (Acts xiv. 13), in the 

• Our Lord even could not give testimony of Himself j " If I give testimony of 
myself, my testimony is nothing." 
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same position as St. Paul, and wlio is dedared, in Acts xL 24, to 
have been *'fidl of the Holy Ghost, and of failii." 

It may be remarked, also, that those who have recourse to this 
line of argument would require scnne inMlible assurance that the 
books of the New Testament were really written by the persons 
whose names they bear ; for it is obvious that in this case the his- 
torical evidence whereby we know, for instance, that Horace wrote 
the " Ars Poetica," would be insufficient as a foundation for l^e 
Divine faith. The other method, which some Protestants adopt, of 
looking upon the Bible as a whole, aod arguing from one book to 
another, saying, for instance, that the Epistle of St. James must 
necessarily be inspired, because Isaiah contains true prof^ecies, is 
so absurd as not to require any notice. For my own part, I can 
only say with St. Augustine, and I am sure every CaljKuic will say 
the same, " I would not believe that l^e Scriptures were inspired^ 
unless the Catholic Church informed me of the fact." — (Ckntra £p. 
Fundam.) 

I will now say a few words with regard to the canon of Scripture. 
For sake of brevity, and also not to prolong this discussion by ^e 
introduction of the controversy about the so-called Apocrypha, I 
will confine myself entirely to the New Testament. It was about 
ninety-seven years after the birth of our Lord, before the Grospel of 
St. John appeared.* By this time there were more than twenty 
gospels current among the faithful ; there was an, epistle by St^ 
Barnabas, another by St. Clement (Phil. iv. 3), and another work 
called the " Shepherd,'* by Hermes, one of St. Paul's friends (Bom. 
xvi. 14). Several of these gospels, and all the epistles, are still 
extant, and may be bought as " The Apocryphal New Testament." 
There were also many other writings attributed to the Apostles and 
their contemporaries, which have not ooroe down to us, — such as an 
epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, which was written before that 
which is now called the first (1 Cor. v. 9), and the Epistle to tJie 
Laodiceans, which St. Paul commands the Colossians to read 
(iv. 16). Now, many of the treatises which I have mentioned were 
accepted in various parts of the early church as the inspired word 
of God ; and many of the books which Protestants now receive, such 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of St Peter, St. James, 
St. Jude, the last two of St. John, and the Apocalypse, were 
rejected in some churches as not inspired. Ample evidence of this 
fact may be found in Eusebius, or ajiy of the early ecclesiastical his- 
torians. During the first three centuries, we have as many as 
fourteen or fifteen lists, drawn up by eminent authors, of the books 
which they conceived to constitute the sacred Scriptures. Scarcely 
any two agree, and, what is most remarkable, not one ancient aut^r 
can be quoted, who enumerates precisely the same books which 
Protestants now enumerate as maldng up the Bible. The Loadi- 
• cean canon, which comes nearest to that of the Church of England, 

* St. John's Gospel was written after all the other hooks of the New Testaments 
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admitted JBarudi, and excluded the Apocalypse. None of the authors 
I have mentioDed assert that their canon was the onli/ true one ; 
they might lawfully differ on the question, for it had not yet been 
denned by the Church. I ask, then, how on Protestant principles 
could all this variety of opinion come to an end P On Protestant 
principles, I do not see how it ever could come to an end ; in fact, 
1 do not see how it ever came to have a beginning ; for if the Bible 
was really designed by God to be the sole instructor of mankind, it 
is surely not too mud^i to expect that He would not have left Chris- 
tians during a period of three or four centuries in a state of utter 
uncertainty as to what refdly vxu the Bible, and left them, more- 
over, without any meaa§ of coming to a certain decision about it. 
He would have set some mark upon every part of His written word, 
so that it should have been recognized at once and without dispute ; 
whereas, all that we know concerning the Christians of the first four 
centuries, shows that there was notning upon which there was so 
much difference of opinion as this very point. They all held the 
same faith and believed the same doctrines, but were not agreed as 
to the number of books which constituted the canon of Scripture. 
Moreover, if the Protestant doctrine, that the Bible is a sufficient 
Rule of Faith, be true, it is impossible that they ever should come 
to an agreement on this matter, since the Bible nowhere gives a 
table of its own contents ; and so this controversy regarding the very 
foundation of the faith must needs remain for ever unsettled. The 
controversy was set at rest by the unerring voice of the Catholic 
Church, and was not renewed until the period of the Reformation. 
Protestants having then rejected the tradition and authority of the 
Catholic Church, were of course exposed to the most hopeless 
uncertainty. Luther rejected the Epistle of St. James and the A po- 
calypse ; and were all the books, which were rejected or doubted by 
the Keformers and their followers, expunged from the canon of Scrip- 
ture, very little of the Bible would be left. But, providentially, 
the majority of Protestants have been content to leave the decision 
of the Catholic Church, on the New Testament at least, unques- 
tioned. I defy any of my Protestant readers to show that they nave 
any other basis whereon to rest their belief in the canonicity of the 
various books of the New Testament, except the authority of the 
Catholic Church. Curiously enough, some of the most eminent 
Protestant writers have been forward in avowing this. Luther, in 
his Commentary to the 16th chapter of St. John, says, " We are 
obliged to yield many things to the Papists ; with them is the word 
of Grod, which we received from them, otherwise we should have 
known nothing at all about it." Bell, in his " Downfall of Popery," 
p. 134, says, " As the Papists admit the Jews' tradition of the canon 
of the Old Testament to be Gt)d's word, and withal refuse many 
other traditions of theirs, so Protestants admit this tradition (the 
canon and inspiration of the New Testament), and reject all others. 
Chillihgworth, in his "Eeligion of Protestants," says, in chap. II., 
No. 25, " We do not beUeVe the Scriptures to be canonical because 
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they say so, . . bat upon the credibility of universal tradition." 
And again, in No. 27, he says, " The question whether such and 
such a book be canonical Scripture, tnough it may be decided 
negatively ont of Scripture, vet affirmatively it c^not be decided, 
but only by the testimony of the ancient churches." To crown all. 
Hooker, in his '' Ecclesiastical Polity," book ii., sec. 14, says, " Of 
things necessary, the very chiefest is to know what books we are to 
esteem holy, which point is confessed impossible for the Scripture 
itself to teach." The Eule of Faith, then, adopted hj Protestants 
condemns itself; their own conduct, and the confessions of their 
most eminent writers, show that the Bible only is not a sufficient 
Eule of Faith. Protestants must have recourse to tradition for the 
most important article of their belief. 

Bnt let me not be misunderstood. I am not blaming Protestants 
for acting in this matter on the true and right principle, that is, on 
the Catholic principle ; what I blame them for is not their incon- 
sistency in acting occasionally upon a right principle, but their 
adoption, as a general rule, of a false one. They say that the Bible 
alone is a sufficient Eule of Faith. They know, therefore, what 
books are inspired, either from the Bible alone, or from some other 
unerring authority. If from the Bible alone, where is the list of 
inspired books given in the Bible P If from some other authority, 
do they not deny that the Bible only is a sufficient Eule of Faith P 
Let Protestants, if they can escape from this dilemma, — let them 
show that they have any real and trustworthy grounds whereon to 
rest their belief in the canon of Scripture. Until they do this, all 
their appeals to the Bible are vain. They are fighting with armour 
which they have not proved, and which they cannot prove ; they 
are building before they have laid the necessary founcuition ; they 
appeal to the Bible, and yet are imable, on their own principles, to 
prove that what they call the Bible really is the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible. Iokatius. 
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OUGHT THE INDIAN OPIUM TEADE TO BE 
SUPPEESSEDP 

AFFIBMATIYB ABTICLB. — ^11. 

Thb remarks of " Poppy " on this question, in your last number, 
are so full of mis-statements that it would take more time and space 
than we have to refute them. The principal points only will now be 
referred to. " Poppy " says that the Cninese are dram drinkers, 
that drunkenness produces greater evils than opium smoking, and 
that if we take from them the opium pipe— the lesser evil, we drive 
them to the dram glass-*the greater evu. 
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Now, allowing that every nation must have its stimulants, and 
remembering tluit opium smoking in China is not 100 years old, 
whereas Chma as a nation is about 4,000 years old, how did the 
people exist without opium so long P The answer to this is that , 
they have had their legitimate stimulants in tea, tobacco, and wine, 
from time immemorial, and that opium is a modem exotic, which is 
fastening on the vitals of the nation like a cancer. As for spirits, 
they are very moderately used indeed, and, in spite of Sir J. Bowring's 
statement to the contrary, it may safely be affirmed 'that dram-dri^- 
ing never has been a Chinese vice. 

'' Poppy " affirms that in China the poorer classes cannot afford 
to use tea, and therefore it is absurd to suppose that the masses in 
China can afford to smoke opium, and hence it does not csdl for 
British interference. 

^Notwithstanding this thorough-going way of disposing of the 
question, it is an undeniable fact that from the highest to the lowest 
me Chinese enjoy the luxury of tea ; and as to their use of opium, 
the Times' correspondent, writing from China, observes : — ** In the 
first house we visited, no man spent on an average less than 80 cadi 
a day on his opium pipe. One man said he spent 120. The chair 
CooHe spends 80, and his average eaminfps are 100 cash a day. 
English physicians, unconnected with missionary societies, have 
assured me that the Coolie opium smoker dies not from opium but 
from starvation. If he starves himself for his pipe, we need not 
ask what happens to his family." 

To prove the evils of opium smoking one has only to turn to the 
testimony of every impartial witness from China, — ^the opposing 
testimony is invariably from interested parties. "Poppy sajrs 
that opium '* as a luxury (if not abused), or as a medicinal diw, is 
a perfectly legitimate source of gain.'* Of course it is, "it not 
abused ;" but,^uiifortuna|^ly, its entire consumption in China, with 
the smallest possible fraction of an exception, %s abused, and there- 
fore it is not a legitimate source of gam. But, in spite of this. 
Christian Britain supplies Heathen China with the means of 
indulging in a vice which is sapping the foundations of health, 
wealth, andoiorality. 

But " Poppy " appears to hold that zeal, and philanthropy, and 
even Christianity itself, although very good things in their way, 
have no ri^t to interfere with his lavourite science of political 
economy. iNow, it must never be forgotten, that political economy 
is only to be trusted so long as it is content to remain the humble 
handmaid of religion and morality, and the moment she disowns 
these as her superiors, she becomes a mischievous, self-conceited 
jade, that will mevitably lead her votaries into^ error. What is 
wrong in the region of morality can never be right in the region of 
poUtical economy. 

Opium smoking is rapidly spreading in China, and in other parts 
of the East — ^like a moral cancer, producing unmixed evil — and it is, 
therefore, wrong for Christian Britain to pander to the vice by 

VOL. m. I 
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(••cbiimg 4iM ftrikk. It BHg;hi«lio be tlMWft that w the eftd of 
ill proflUictftiHi ii ceiisiim^tioii, if that oooMBBiptkm is fkmohi^My 
peniioiotn to ihe htBiaii raee, them «11 the Inicmt spent ^n ^ 
^rOdBctieili of the artic^ and the btkigmg of it to msBket is mit 
f€^Eti<sal wKmoOkj bw^ politioal iraete. 

We f o Avtep f^uther, aaNi affirm that <he qnegAon, whe^r Hkb 
tiee etm or cazmot be preveaited now in C^ina, has nothing 
whatever to dd with the oiher q«eirtioA> ah e tfi w it k the dnl^ <3tf 
Britain to soTCtf her ooaiicctien wilh the trade. "Poppj " eafiMes 
at such weakness, and seems to thmk it qnilte enough to warraat 
emt eontnnmAg in the trade, that if Britain gires k up, o thers will 
reap the prdits instead. Bot there is a higlrarand a wore^prodta^ 
moralitj, whioh says,— ^" Woe to the woim beoMiie ^ omoues^ :for 
it must needs be that offences come, but woe to that mm Htmii^ 
whom 1^ ofienoe eometh." , 

Haying diiown that the crvils tif opitdM iMioking demand Ihe 
alMmdonment of ihe trade hj Bntain, wa hme next to coMdor hew 
Hm shonkL be dene* 

The only effeetiye intftbad of eoepreMnitg the iaihA «phaft tmde 
is to enppress the enkivation of the drug, with the exoeption of a 
small qaazktitTy in Croremment hands for legitimate purposes. 
<* Poppy " is quite ri|^t in Saying that free trade m opium woold, 
of course, deluge Ii^ia ms wc^ as Ohina with the drug. But to 
suppress the cmtiratian is io deetroy the revenue, and he saya we 
cannot afford that. Nay, but who ever probers -on illegitmiate 
gains F Certainly India hAs not, and neyer wilL;-H9he muit lay her 
account for an A^^an campasgn, or a Sepoy rebe^cm, every few 
years, costing the country ^m ten to twenty millions sterling, 
besides keeping up mn expensive armament in the intervals. 

The su^ression of the cultivation is the only safe and lM>noiirable 
course. The monemdy was origini^ intosided to restrict the toe 
of the pernieious orug. Thia plan baa ^iled : the temptation to 
earn a large revenue was too strong for the Indian Government to 
resist. N or need we fear oven a deficit in the Indi«n Treasury from 
the course now proposed* 

It is a weU-known fact, that as the price of opivm rises in India 
the consumption is checked at once in Ohina. Aeting <»i this 
principle, I would propose a mdual suppression of the cmtiyation, 
to extend over five years. Iteducing the production by one^fth 
each year, for the first three years the diminished produetion 
would continue to yield an undiminished revenue ; by the fonrtii 
year it would materially fall off, but meanwhUe substituted sources 
of revenue might be expected. These will bo found in the taxation 
of the wealth of the tovni populations, improved interns of customs 
and licences, ^e extenmon or canals and roads, and the encourage- 
ment of European settlers. The appointment of Mr. Wilson as 
Financial Secretary for India will, we may ccNOtfidently hoipe, produce 
an emire revolution in the mode of raising Indian revenue. Now, 
therefore, is the time to adjuat the question of ^e opium «9venite. 
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That tbe apism trade has been deafcrueliTe of the tcade ia Britiah 
majuifaetnzies to China is another branch of the subjeot, on which 
we isani^ €mter» beyond observing that it has be€» aWy handled in 
aa 9Xtioke in ^.Scottisk Review lor January. SluiM. 

NBCtATIVK ASJICLE.'-II, 

Wm haw in the firat iiegatiye veply aegued ihe questicm as it 
siiood befcoeethe dissolution of the Honourable East India Company. 
Xt has now en^seed upon a new phase. The monopoly was doomed 
Yfhm lioud (CattniAg piOGlaimed the sovereignty ot Queen Victoria 
o-ver ««r Indm empkte. The Question will be simplified and 
AMfowed to ^ o«e point, " Ougnt the Indian opium ta*ade to be 
Siuppr^sedP" Eor some years to come the subject will be vigorously 
agitated, and the readers of the BriUsh ControversioMst will do 
well to take a more dispassionate view than wiU be given by weU- 
meaning but ill-informed authors, who address themselves rather 
to the i^^ngs than tbe judgment of the iBnglish nation. 

T3ie atrengkh of the opposition to the trade has been drawn &om 
miaconeeptions of the characteristics and effects of opium. We are 
told that " beer, wvie, and spirits are not poisons in themselves,-— 
tiieir abuse, not use, kills ; but opium is a poison in itself, — its use 
HUa."* Here w« hAve an assertion of what is true of neither rela- 
tively. Alcohol and opium are both virulent poisons in large doses, 
though they act diffwently. Alcohol acts directly upon the nerves, 
but opium mdireetly through absorption. Alcohol introduced into 
the sionMeh will prove more speedily fatal than <H>ium ; and opium 
wiU sooner destroy life if introduced into the huwd in the carotid 
art^y. They ^tifier in their mode of action, but not in their effects 
on the animal system. This is equally true of the essential oil of 
a variety of narcotics. Sir Benjamin Brodie has proved that the oil 
of tobacco instantaneously affects the heart, whilQ the infusion 
affects the hraim» Three drops of the essential oil injected into a 
wound, or dropped upon the tongue of some animals, wiU produce 
aUnost instantajdeoas death. The essential oil of even tea is a 
powerful narcotic ; and, in large quantities, would be as fatal as any 
poison. But .these facts prove the pernicious effects of abuse, while 
expeanence shows i^t the use is not prejudicial to health. To say 
nothing of luxuries, there is no article of diet, and there is no infu- 
sicm or fermented beverage in general use, which is not injurious if 
t^en to excess. It is intemperance, and not moderation, that oon^ 
verte every dish, and every cup, and every luxury into a poison. 

Pr. Oxley, a high authority, knew a man who had used opium for 
fifty, and another for eighty years, \' without any evil effects." In 
his descriptive account of the Indian islands, Mr John Crawfurd 
declares tliuat "the utmost that can be charged against it is that it 
is more seductive than other stimulants " and that he " knew of 
no person of long experience who had not come to this common- 

• « The Opiam Trade. Appeal to the British Nation,** &•., p. 31. 
i2 
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sense conclusion." Sir B. Brodie denies that it stimulates when 
eaten. In general, ** it soothes the nervous system," and the excep- 
tions are exceedingly rare in which it excites. As a set-off against 
its ^eater seductiyeness, it should be noticed that, while ardent 
spirits incite to lust, Tiolence, and crime, opium malces the eater 
" useless, but not mischievous." It is, therefore, a philanthropy as 
quixotic as inconsistent, which would make opium contrabana in 
China, and yet license beer houses and gin palaces in Britain. We 
can admire the motive, while we disapprove of the policvi of tlie 
attempt to establish a Maine Liquor Law m England by Englishmen; 
but it would amaze us to hear that the Americans had called upon 
their President to lay waste their sugar-cane plantations, because 
the British sailor stupified himself witn rum. And yet we are told 
that it is the solemn duty of christian England to uproot the poppy 
from Bengal, because some Chinese sots stupify themselves with our 
opium. 

The inexpediency and impolicy of the traffic have been urged as 
another reason for suppressmg the commerce in opium. A 2ealous 
advocate was informea oy a Coventry merchant that he had to pay, 
in one year, £40,000 for tea. The reason assigned is, that the 
Chinese correspondent of his firm said that the natives " did not 
want British goods, and would not take them." Thus, through the 
opium traffic, we are informed that " our country is drained of her 
money, and our looms are standing still. The Chinese are losing 
their health, and habits of indust^ ; — they are also being drained 
of their wealth." * Out of some thousand merchants, one— and he 
in one of our smaller towns — sends £40,000, in one year, to a country 
being drained of its wealth ! The fact is, that, but for the opium 
trade, our country would have been drained of her silver. They 
will not take our goods, but they will our opium. We will take 
little else from them than their tea. We pay hard cash for tea ; they 
repay it for opium ; and, through India, it finds its way back to 
London. But for a trade denounced as commercially ruinous, we 
should have drained ourselves of millions for tea, wnich we have 
virtually paid for in opium. The reason, again, why the Chinese 
refuse our goods, is confessedly that they do not want them ; and 
the reason why they prefer the drug is, that they do want opium. 
Is it the duty of a christian legislature to compel foreigners to 
change their tastes and habits, that our looms may be set at work? 
We purchase wine from the French, and not their hardware, 
because, while we have a Birmingham and a Sheffield, we have no 
vineyards. It would cause a smile of contempt if we heard from 
the Times* corresnondent in Paris that the French iron masters 
were urging the Emperor to destroy the vineyards in the South, to 
compel the British to take their hardware. The Chinese might as 
foolishly turn the tables upon us, and argue—** These outer bar- 
barians have a strange relish for our tea, and the demand from 

• »* The Opimn Trade: an Appeal," &c., pp. 12, 13. 
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England so enhances its value, that our poor countrymen can never 
taste the leaf grown under their eye. Let us stop the trade. The 
barbarians live on barter, and must take something else from us, if 
they cannot have our teas. The essential oil is a violent narcotic, 
and our green tea shatters the nerves of hundreds in their obscure 
comer of the world. We have nothing more to do than forbid tea, 
and offer birds' nests, which they will soon learn to relish as a 
delicacy, and suffer no evil effects from the luxury." The fact is, 
that all foolish meddling with trade will no more compel the Chinese 
to prefer our cottons to our drugs, than they could compel us to 
prefer their gilt slippers to their black or green tea. 

It is, again, a mistake to suppose that the Chinese passion for 
opium is tne reason why we cannot introduce our cottons and hard- 
ware. " China contains 350 millions of people, and only three and 
a half to four millions are at present making use of opium." * 
The proportion of smokers to the mass of the population is, then, 
about four millions to four hundred millions, or about four to four 
hundred. It appears, therefore, that only one out of every hundred 
refuses our cotton through the habit of smoking. The " they" who 
are *' losing their health, and their habits of industry," means one in 
every hundred. It is not, then, opium that prevents the ninety-nine 
from dealing with us. Even the one must be considerably reduced 
in the argument. Opium is taken to China from Turkey, as well as 
Bengal, by forei^ers as well as Englishmen ; and it is grown in 
China itself. It is more likely that not one in a hundred and fifty is 
indebted to Bengal for the drug. If we dechned the trade, others 
would supply the wants of the natives. The smoker would refuse 
or take, as he now refuses or takes, and not a V^ of cotton, or a 
nail, or a screw, or a pin more would be taken from us. 

The asserted immorality of the traffic is another reason for its 
total suppression. It is immoral in two respects. It is a fruitful 
source or vice in the consumer. This may be admitted ; but it does 
not foUow that, therefore, the trade should be suppressed. Opium 
is a medicinal drug, and we cannot, for the benefit or the intemperate 
classes in China, deprive the world of a valuable drug. We are told 
that, as we restrict the sale of arsenic and laudanum, we ought to 
restrict its use in China. What we do in England, the Chinese 

government should do for its subjects. We mi^t, as suggested,t 
ibel every chest sent down the Hooghly from Calcutta, and be 
laughed at for our pains. The opium smoker knows more about the 
drug than do our pamphleteers, who confound use with abuse. Out 
of the 400,000,000 of consumers scattered principally over Asia, we 
are informed that about 4,000,000 exist in Chma. There 400,000 
are said to die annually through its use. There are elsewhere 
364,000,000 of consumers. K the fault be with the drug, and not 
with the Chinese sot, we should have the most terrible accounts of 

• " The Opium Trade: an Appeal," &c., see p. 5. 
t Ihid^ p. 29. 
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^e rarages it catises uni'rerstilly among Asiatiefl. Bat wlio hesn 
of the dreadful effects in Constantinople, DamaBcns, Smynm, asid 
elsewhere F Long before the age of CUve and Hasting, mrriada 
used it, in enormous quantities, in t^e l>eccan, and other Indian 
provinces. It will startle some out of t^eir dreams of hoiror to 
foam that, so little did Heber, the late Lord Bisiiop of Galcvtta, 
iee of its erDs, that in his " Journal," there is a plan ^posed for 
indefinitely multiplying the qtiantitv raised in B^igal. inaigo is the 
only staple production to which the late Company aHoweaftitish 
skill and capital to be applied. The quality had, in ccmsequenoe, 
been improved, and the quantity amazingly increwed. His lordship 
argued that, if the monopoly were abolished, the same result would 
be seen in connection with opium ; and for this very reason wished 
his countmnen to engage in the cultivation of the poppy ! An eye- 
witness of its effects among the myriads of Hinaostan wished to 
increase that very trade which our writers passionately desire to 
suppress altogether. 

To trade in it as an article of luxury cannot, again, be immoral. As 
such it is used in all Mohammedan states, in Persia, in the Lidian 
islands, as well as in China. The betel nut is taken as a narcotic 
* among 100,000,000 of human beings ; hemp among some 900,000,000 ; 
and tobacco among some 800,000,000. About 400,OGO,0(X) persons 
expend £20,000,000 in their favourite narcotic— opium. We 
do not see that, on the ground of christian morality, we are cidled 
upon to make war upon the indulgence in opium, any more than in 
wme or tobacco. It our missionaries, adoptmg the motto of one of 
our noblest of noblemen. Lord Shaftesbury, that "opium and Chris- 
tianity cannot enter China together," were to denounce the indul- 
gence, instead of the abuse, they would be soon answered hy any 
mtelligent mandarin, with an argumentum ad kominem, "Your 
countrymen," would be his retort, "spent, in the year 1S4B, 
£7,500,000 in tobacco; £24,000,000 in ardent spirits; and £25,000,000 
in beer. You are only 30,000,000 in number: we are 300,000,000 
and more ; and in the same year we spent oidy £6,000,000 in 
opium !" If Christianifrv and opium cannot enter China together, 
we are sure that no English missionary w91 introduce it by a 
Utopian effort to uproot a natural and universal desire for stimu- 
lants. It is not the drug that he should denounce, but iiie foDy and 
madness of intemperance. Persons both in Britain tmd China get 
drunk, and the remedy is neither a Maine Liquor Law for Britain, 
nor a Maine Opium Law for China. What is needed is the power 
and influence ot a pure and prevalent Christianity, toteach, there as 
Well as here, that " no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God." 

It is, again, immoral to introduce into China what its government 
forbids. If people would take things by the right handle, •A^ey 
would not ada, that therefore the opium trade shomd be suppressed. 
The remedy for the evil complained of is, the dissolution of the con- 
nection between the traffic and our government. But why did the 
Chinese government make it contraband P It was simply with a 
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^mm t9BMBq|>^ke the oD^vatkm and the rewewm dem«d from tfao 
sale. The native cultivaUoa aad xK^MUE^tian eould nxA be sup* 
pressed; bnt whtA iba iMirbanaiis poek^ed, the eelestisls ho^ed to 
jmA into tiMMP 4M7n purse. It was for this leasen that the commis* 
^nw Lin mmk so mutj thousands of chests of opium.' 1a his 
pfoelamatioii to foreigners, in 184% the use as well as the abuse of 
tivB drug is sUght^ notieed ; but the drain of *' Sroee silFer'* was 
made the b«nrd«a of eomplaint. To re^otre th^ balanoe of ^ade as 
ai^ainst them, the foolish mandarins tock a stfffi whidi led to the 
Ohinese opium war. In a morbid state of fe^ng, a class of the 
British public are «7er iny^hing ap*auiBt th^r eountrymeu, and 
estoUin^ the morality and humanity of the semi-civilized nations of 
^he wond. With mefm ike Cossaek lance kills EngMshmen with 
more hum«ni^ than the English bay<Miet stabs Eoseians. £^en thd 
Bttrooities of ine In^an r^iiellion were d^ed, beoasse the Hindoo 
was more humane than the ruffians who left our shores. In keeping 
with these strange faneies, our agents were regarded as nefarious 
amu^l^Ds, and ^e Chinese authorities m&te represented as yeemkig 
ofer ike mtseries of the opium smoker. The low and suioidfd eun* 
ning of the mandarm was sublimed into philanthropy and morality. 
Tba celestial government legalizes infemtieide, which strangles 
annually myriads of new«born babes. Commisfiooner Yeh c^d 
boast, with eomplaoenoy, that he had beheaded 90,000 of his 
ooun^men. And when the authtMrides, in ignorance of the prin* 
eiples o£ political economy, and insolent defiance of international 
^w, seized British ]»roperty, to ruin forei^ers, and to enrich them* 
selves by mcmopolizing opmm, we heard from many a lip that they 
were paibtevns of a pai^eial govemmeait. 

LecMTing their motives out of consideration, there, we are told, is 
the fact of Chinese prohibition, and that to trade in opium is io 
encourage smuggling. To remedy the evil we axe to suppress the 
irafBc ; that is, we are to pet the cart before the horse, and whip 
awey. It is the prohibition, and not the trade, which pauses 
smuggling ; and the cure is to legalize ihe tttMc The trade oannq^ 
be suppressed ; to make the article contraband is to create &majg* 
^l^g. If it be wrong for us to allow the importation, it would be 
equally wrong to allow it to be exported from the Hoogldy, kuowinj^ 
its destination to be Canton and Hong Kong. Under the supposit 
tion, we must establish a system of revenue cutters tdong some two 
<3fT three thousMid mike of coast on the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian 'Oeean. To make the naval blockade effectual, we must 
establi^ a cordon of military posts -and custom-houses all along the 
boarders of ISTepaul, Assam, Siam, and Bur mah. The system which 
has made every Chinese river, bay, and creek swarm with pirates^ 
must be introduoed into omr spl^idid empire in Asia, to bade the 
ekipidity of the mandarin, tmd after all to no good purpose. The 
desperation of the smugger would vise with the extent <^ our 
success. Scarcity would make every chest of opium a dazding 
prize. The C&iaese authorities hare found it impoouble to seal thoit 
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ooastfl. They haye made *' death by strangliiig" the penally, and 
yet the importatioii has steadily increased. 

According to Sir J. Davis, our late plenipotentiary, opium is 
sold in the streets, and smoking rooms are publicly opened, 
in the teeth of the law declanng it illegal. The prombition so 
enhanced the yalue of the contraband that eyen the highest officials 
became virtual smugglers. Now, we are called upon to do fpr 
China what its own government cannot achieve for its subjects. If 
prohibition be obligator}^, it is their duty, and not our business, so 
long as our government is no party to the disgraceful practice of 
smugging. But we are required to attemnt impossibihties. The 
late Duke of Wellington, and Lord Ellenborough, stated in the 
House of Lords that me Indian government had placed restrictions 
upon the traffic without success. They found it hopeless to legislate 
against the private interests of merchants, and the trader at last had 
it all his own way. British goods are to this very hour smuggled 
into Spain. Five-sixths of the goods are smuggled in. Under our 
eye the system is conducted at Gibraltar, under whose guns the 
smuggling clippers take shelter when pressed hard by the Spanish 
revenue cutters. No one is wrong-headed enough to call upon our 
Premier or Foreign Secretary to see that no goods shall be shipped 
in the Thames, Mersey, Tyne, or the Clyde which are intended for 
the Spanish smugglers. The more common-sense view is taken. 
We endeavour to mduce Spain to legalize the traffic, to put an end 
to smuggling. There is no other remedy for smuggling in China. 
In 1736, our legislature enacted a Maine spirit law for London, then 
with a population of only six or seven hundred thousand. To omit 
&om consideration the evil of public informers, and the perils of the 
revenue officers, drunkenness increased, and the consumption of 
spirits rose in the teeth of the law to 7,000,000 pllons. The dis- 
tillery laws of Ireland were found to be as cruel m their operation 
as they were ruinous to the morals of the populace. It is a wilful 
closing of the eye to the experience of the past to suppose that any 
government can succeed in a war upon the tastes and nabits of their 
subjects. 

Assuming, however, that toe could suppress the trade in opium in 
Bengal, the duty, once admitted, would lead us to a course ofphilan- 
thropy run mad. It would be our next duty to prevail upon the free 
native princes to suppress it in their own states. If they were 
willing to sacrifice the revenue drawn from a staple commodity, they 
would soon require our help to put down rebellion among their 
subjects, or smuggling on tneir frontiers. We must repeat the 
same course in Assam, Siam, and Burmah. We must next treat 
with the Sublime Porte, and fill Turkey with smugglers and pre- 
ventive officers. Here we should come into constant collision with 
Grreek and American merchants on sea, and wage a perpetual war 
with wandering hordes in Syria, converted into contrabandists on 
land. Sheer consistency would conduct us further stiU. The 
Emperor of France, and. the rulers of Spain, Portugal, and the 
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Italian states must be called upon to exterminate the Tine, because 
our middle and upper classes intoxicate themselves with wine ; and 
as they would naturally ^e deaf to our entreaties, we must blockade 
their coasts, or renew the terrors of old English smuggling. We 
should next prohibit the growth of hops and barley, because the 
lower classes stupify themselves^with beer ; and of oats, because em 
and whiskey make sots of the Irish and Scotch. We must, lasfly, 
destroy the sugar-cane plantations in our West India islands, and 
have them destro^red in the United States, because the English sailor 
debases himself with rum. Well may a Peel and a Wellmgton ask 
of a Shaftesbury for something more practical than has ever yet 
been suggested by the opponents of the opium trade. If any one 
objects to the above, that wine, spirits, and beer are made from 
products which could be applied to usefdl purposes, and that we 
may suppress the manufacture of ardent spirits, without destroying 
vineyards, sugar plantations, and fields of barley and oats; we 
reply, that the same applies to opium, which is a valuable medicine. 
On a review of the whole subject, we decidedly give a negative 
reply to the question, ** Ought the Indian opium trade to be sup- 
pressed? " Government connection with the traffic in China is in 
direct violation of treaties ; and the sooner that connection is dis- 
solved the better for our national honour. The difficulties which 
formerly beset the question may now be removed by the abolition 
of the East India Company. But the evils so loudly bewailed will 
certainly be increased with the change. The traffic cannot be sup- 
pressed. Smoking and eating opium will increase, as British skill and 
capital improve the quality and extend the quantity producible in 
India, and cheapen it in China. There is only one remedy for the 
abtue, and that is, the moral elevation ofi|the myriads of China, by 
the prevalence of a pure and powerful Cnristianity. Poppt. 



ABE THE OPEEATIONS OF TEADES* UNIONS BENE- 
FICIAL TO WOEKING MENP 

APFIBMATIVB ARTICLE.— II. 

" Man is a dubable creature." Trades* Unions are clubs. They 
were called into existence by the requirements of that section of 
aodety to which they belong. They are based upon instinct, sanc- 
tioned by reason, vindicated by experience. They have for their 
object, firstly, tiie protection, enlightenment, and elevation of those 
who belong to iliem ; and, secondly, the amelioration of the con- 
dition of me workix^ classes in general. This object they have 
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aesoBipIiibed. T]m opentires of this oowitry ksre beem hKm&kA 
moral^, socmOj, uid fiBatAcially, bjr the ageacsj of Trades' Unkm*. 
By iitftrocting the winrlin^ bmh in the dsaty of fidelity to hk 
brother op«nitiTe--qmckeii]ag, c«h^T«tiiif^» aM streng^iemii^ hm 
sense <^ Iwnovr^-his Ohib or Trade Society has eierated him in 
the moral sd^. By teaeking him to dispose of his Idbowr to ^lo 
best adrantage, enabling kim to repd the nnjust ag gr e ssio ns of a 
tyrannical emj^yer, and habituating him to united and siaralta- 
neoos action with his fellow*0|»eTatifves, his oapabihties for ^viliaed 
society and christian oitizenship have been trained and dereloDed* 
By tlMir constant ap]>eal to his respcmsibilities as a man, a brotWr, 
and a member of society, his Trades' Union prevvnts the oporatiTe 
ftom becoming the slave of those vieions and expensife uumal in- 
dulgences, which in too many eases obtain the mastery o^ser those 
wonnnen wlMse sense of maailold respoasibihties is ailowed to 
slamber, owing to the a^sraioe of some sndbi fearless moniA(Hr as is 
supplied by the Trade So<nety. The financial bmefit rasnlt^ig'fiKnii 
this is manifest and unquestionable. 

^e ^roof of the usefulness of Trades' Unions k to be Ibnnd in 
their existence; in their gradual and unintmaittent growth; in* 
the imdoubted popularity which they enj<^ amcmgst the toiling imd 
wealth-producing nuUions. 

Trades' Unions, be it borne in mind, are Toluntary assoeiaitioas. 
They do not exist in yirtue of any Act of Parliament. No man is 
compelled to belong to one of them. No legal pain or pendity 
attaches to the violation of their rules. Separation fincmi tbem in- 
▼olves neither the loss of wealth nor the forfeitnre of social positicm; 
and in the event of any member or members of one of ikise aaao- 
oiations, through an excess of seal and a mistaken sense c^ dutyv 
attempting, by actual or menaced personal yiolence, or by me 
damaging of his property, to force a man to become a member, the 
law of the land is clear and stringent enough, and its administrators 
sufficiently able and willing to punish such over-zealous and mis- 
taken Trades* Unionists, and to afibrd to the injured or threatened 
operative ample protection or cc^ipensatiim. Without the volun- 
tary support of their members, Trades* Unions could not exist. 
That support is freely and cheerfully given, from the conviction, 
based on the experience of several generations, of nuUions of work- 
men, that the Operations of Trades' Unions are beneficial to their 
"order." 

The accusations against Trades* Unions proceed from three kinds 
of persons. First, those who know little or nothing of the regu- 
lations or dxnngs of those societies; secondly, bad or stufnd masters, 
whose tyranny or rapacity those societies have checked ; and 
thirdly, a few workmen, who, eitiier owing to the consequenees oi 
their own misbehaviour, or it may be to the unjust conduot of s«ime 
isolated and exceptional Trades' Union (for infaltibilit^ is not 
claimed for these associations), have conceived and nurtured a 
grudge towards th^n. The imposition and misrepres«ita*ions of 
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ioeh partiea uii bo more than whst migkt be ezpeeted, or tiiiaa 
htffe been experiezioed br ali the loeieties-HMKnal, theological, 
literarj , political, or gciei^o^^Mt have e^er existed. 

Hie positioiis tAtn np and mamtatned in the Contrwersiiduft by 
1^ wnter ot tlie artiole aftrraatire of the beneficial effects <x 
Trades' Umons are, im my humble opinion, rei^ impre^piable, and 
are not even teui^ied, far less demolished, bj ** L'Oumer," in his 
assault on these assoeialioBS. This gentlemaD^s (" L^Onrrier ") 
impression of the nature, oharaet^, and action of Trades' Unions 
is <^>vioasly obtained at seoond hand. He has allowed his mind to 
become the receptacle of the assertions of the ignorant or interested 
asstfikrs of tikose societies. Hence it is that afi his charges against 
Hiem consist of the old friends or foes (without Ihe fresh faces 
flomet in tes assumed by such acquaintances) familiar to the members 
and defenders of these maligned assoeiaticms. 

When "LH>Bvrier" asserts ihat "the less gifted workman, of 
ineffictent education, want of physical strength, &c., is ignored by 
the operation of Trades' Unions, he asserts not <mly ^at which is 
not ihe fiftct, but what is ^te very omK>8ite to it. Trades* Unions 
hare for tiieir object the protection of all their suraiberB, and that 
of the weaker and less capable workm a n in a pre-eminent and 
peculiar decree. Why, it is one of the stereotyped char^ges against 
these societies, that they endesFour to prevCTt an inferior workman 
from falling to the deptn of penury to which his unaided weakness 
naturally gravitates. Trades' Unions are denounced as antagonistic 
to tiie laws of political economy, because dtey inculcate <m their 
membofi the christian duty of self-sacrifice. Because they, in 
effect, say nnto the superior workman, " For the sake of thy wei^er 
and kss skilM brother thou art morally bound to submit to certain 
ferade i^^uls^ons and resections, whidi hare for their object the 
protection of tli^ poor, weak brother from the rapaoiousness or 
heartlessness c^an employer." 

ThtB we hare two self contradictory and mutually destructiye 
aocusations advanced by the enemies of Trades' Unions. By one 
party they are charged wi<h dressing the inferior workman, 
whilst by another they are bhk^med for uuduly raising him, at the 
expense of the more skilful and competent operatiye. 

Now, it is self-evident that both charges cannot be true ; but it 
is not by any means impossiUe that they msy be both fake. And 
fidse, indeed, they are ; for while Trades' Unions endeavour to 
prevent t^ weak workman from sinkii^, they do not attempt to 
stop the upward progress of his stronj^er and more gifted brother 
opeiwtiye. To the former they say, in efiSsct, " Thovi ehalt not, if 
we can hinder it, sink lower than this level. Thy labour is worth 
so much to the employer. He may attempt to obtain it for less ; 
bat we Will do idl in our power to enable theeto get the lair market- 
tkfle price for it. We Know that thou art not in a condition to 
m^otiate an equable bargain with the employer. He is a power- 
M capitalist, Messed with abun&mce of food, frwl, clothing, &c., 
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for himself and family, and can afford to wait for days, weeks, and 
even months, without engaging in any business, llioii, on the 
other hand, art a poor, weak, working man, almost, if not altogether, 
destitute, impelled by tMne own and thy family's most crying and 
urgent wants to accept employment upon any terms he may choose 
to offer thee, such acceptance being the only yisible escape frova. 
starvation. To rescue thee from this compulsion by starvation, 
and enable thee to hold out for some time longer, and thus obtain 
from the employer something like a fair remuneration for thy toil, 
the Trades* Umon, out of the contributions of thy fellow-workers, 
will allow thee a certain sum for the sustenance of thyself and 
family. Of course, as a man and a Christian, when thou art in Hie 
receipt of wages, thou wilt deem it thy duty to give of thv money 
for the support of thy similarly circumstanced and hard-pressed 
brother woridng man. The superior worker is, in the same spirit, 
informed that he is under a moral obligation to help his weaker 
brother, and that it is his duty to see to it, that his greater ability as 
a workman is not, through the unscrupulousness of employers, con- 
verted into an engine for the oppression and degradation of his 
comparatively helpless fellow-operative. Unless wie presentation 
of tms and kindred duties to the reason and the conscience of the 
able workman be considered a restriction of his liberty, then, as 
far as Trade Unions are concerned, he is left to rise as high in the 
social and intellectual scale as the free and unfettered use of his 
God-given faculties may be able to carry him. 

"L'Ouvrier" repeats a tissue of hackneyed calumnies against 
Trades' Unions, that hare been disproved and exploded hundreds of 
times. His article is also profusely interspersed with assertions, in 
the form of general principles or propositions, every one of wluch 
is open to question, and many of which are notoriously erroneous. 
Several of these are of so suggestive a character, so pregnant with 
pernicious conse<][uences, in the event of their meeting with public 
credence and national application, and altogether so temptingly pro- 
vocative of controversy, that, if time permitted, I shoma like 
to deal with every one of them in the order of their occurrence. As 
it is, 1 shall only instance two of them, and these rather as samples 
of the big but baseless assertions on which ** L'Ouvrier's" denuncia- 
tion of Trades' Unions is principally founded. 

At page36,"L'Ouvrier" lays it down as a "self-evident" proposition 
that '* man is an independent but responsible being." ^ow, if this 
be " self-evident," I snould like to know what those propositions are 
which, in the opinion of this gentleman, stand in need of proof or 
demonstration F For my part, whilst admitting the " responsibility," 
I deny the " independence " of man. He is, on the contrary, the 
most, or well-nigh the most, dependent of all created beings. He is 
primarily and perennisJly dependent on Dbity ; he is secondarily 
and subordinately dependent on and indebted to his fellow-crea- 
tures, living and dead ; on the laws, customs, manners, and institu- 
tions of his country ; on the seasons, on the climate, on his own 
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organization ; 'on the wants, wislies, caprices, virtues, and wicked- 
nesses of liis contemporaries ; and, in nne, on more conditions, in- 
fluences, and agencies, — all of them external to himself, — ^than it 
would be possible to specify or enumerate in an entire number of 
this magazine. 

A few lines further on, " L'Ouvrier " makes the assertion that ** in 
the exercise of his faculties he (man) is responsible to no other of 
his fellow-men." This, as every one knows and feels, is contrary to 
experience. As a matter of fact, man is responsible to his fellpw- 
men for the use or abuse which he mav make of his faculties. 

At page 39, " L'Ouvrier " asserts that " all men must labour to 
live.*' liiis will be news to many of the readers of the Controvev' 
sialist, and prompt them to ask the question. How it comes to pass 
that if " all men mtut labour to live,' so many thousands of men do 
live, and that too in rather a superior style, and yet do not labour P 

In conclusion, I have only to repeat that the vindication of Trades' 
Unions is to be foimd in the experience of the working classes, and 
that when they have ceased to be beneficial to the " order " for 
whose protection and elevation they were founded and are conducted, 
they wul perish of their own accord. GBOBas Pottbb. 

NBOATIVB ABTICLB. — H. 

In out previous remarks, we have shown that Trades* Unions 
contravene the laws of nature aflecting the principles, relations, 
and operations of labour, wages, property, capital, supply, and 
demand : in doing so, we have had respect only to the elementary 
considerations or fundamental bases on which these principles 
develop themselves in civilized society. We have now to show the 
bearings of Trades* Ilnions upon the social life of the nation, their 
political inconsistencies, their contrariety to sound justice and true 
morals. 

Our first duty, then, is to show how Trades' Unions operate 
in social life. And we find they engender a spirit of antagonism 
between the employer and the employed. It is evident to all who 
reflect upon tiiis subject, that the relation of employer and employed 
is one of mutual interest, in which the personal interest of each is 
governed by considerations and laws beyond the control of either. 
The employer has interest in his labour and in his capital ; the em- 
ployed has interest in his labour only. These two interests, although 
apparency opposed, are not so in reality, because, whatever may 
tend to injure the personal interest of either, must inevitably tend 
to injure me personal interest of the other. If capital is destroyed, 
labour is unemployed, and, therefore, unremunerated ; if labour is 
not employed, is not actively productive, capital is consumed, is 
not productive, or is not accumulative ; hence the interest of em- 
plojer and employed is necessarily prosperous or adverse in the 
united and compound ratio of the intensity of its mutuality. This 
is a law of nature, and cannot be violated without causiag greater 
or less misery, according to the extent and power of the violation. 
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Trades' Unioiui haare nnifbrmlT iffoored this XDntnalitj of intezies^ 
because €iev hwe fixed, and tneir main object is to fix, ^vliat 
quantity of laboiir shall be ^ren for a stipulated amovnl; iireepee- 
tive of the skill and ability of the workxiflji, or of the intevest and 
inclination of the master to pay the amount fixed for that qnanlaty 
and quality of labour. This practically reduces the emplojrer to a 
condition of shmnery— it deprives him of his free-wiQ, and ignores 
his right in his atupital, and it prevents him buying labour of ihe 
best and cheapest in 1^ market. Sueh ocmduct cannot ot^i^rwiae 
than create a spirit of antagonism in the mind of the employer, as 
it is, in fact, antagonism itself on the part of the employed. Cases 
to illustrate this are sown broadcast over the annisls of Trades' 
Unions and strikes, and the case of the Wolvechampton tia-plato 
workers is one so recent and so well known* tiiat it cannot be 
questioned. The manufacturers and their workmen were ttt peace ; 
no cause for oomplaint existed ; the workmen wese willing to work, 
and were satisfied with their wages ; but an emissary horn tbe 
Trades' Union came from a distance, and insisted upon masters and 
men adopting their dictum without question. Dissension was thus 
sown between men who had lived and worked happily together for 
many years ; the men had to strike ; the masters repucfiated the 
authority of the union; lam pecomary interests were at stake; 
ruin stared the masters in uie face, and in self-defence they em- 
ployed foreign workmen ; these were surreptitiously spirited away, 
and the most angry antagonism resulted ; not because the men 
were dissatisfied with their wages or their masters, but because 
the union, in its Ic^timate ( ! ) action, interfered between them. 

The Trades' Unions call into existence a desire on the part <^ 
the capitaliBt and the non-union workman to be freed from tiie 
thraldom of combined labour and its laws, which excites a constant 
effort to become independent of their influences ; and this oon* 
stantly results in permanent injuries to the interests of the laboiurer. 
The capitalist, feeling the insecurity of his capital from the inevit- 
able influences of Trades' Unions, is naturally impeHed to the 
adoption of all means within his reach to counteract their pernicious 
eflects. He thus encourages all labour-saving machinery, seeks 
employment for his capital where labour is not combined, and upon 
those products which are least subject to the fitful fancies and 
arbitrary edicts of an irresponsible power, shrouded in darkness 
and secrecy. 

The non-union workman, being evicted from the ordinary mar- 
kets for his labour, is incited by the necessities of his nature to 
seek employment in the spirit of antagonism, not from an innate 
enmity to his fellow-workmen, but from mere self-defence. In aU 
cases where it is possible he becomes, in his own person, both 
master and workman, exercising his skill in his own trade. He 
goes with the product to the same market as the capitalist to sell; 
his necessities oeing niore immediate, he is obliged to sell for prices 
below those of the capitalist ; kence he is encouraged by the buyers, 
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til« capiteiist k in^tired, imd tfanoi^ him die eeneral iradt. The 
#oioi0ty men are injured, either by •eaucity of woi^ <jae redosed 
forieeB fbr tfadr lsb<mr. Tkas is a oimseqiteiioe the Tradei' Udbii 
eaamak ifiect <jt ecasbeol, beeaase the imerial laws of tibe State 
nrotect thfe noB-vnioa workauBn la kia rignt to idl tbe pfodvcts of 
Ibs labcwr. 

We lunpe, in tiw o&xmM of a long expenenoe;, nbserred manj 
eBseabeo^g tins dfeameter, and can pomt to maaj large mann- 
Jnetiireari imo oaaa ^te tbeor oriffiii to the &ot thai ^ley were hob- 
aooiet^ men, and being poaBeflsed of iadDiOftabie energy, what was 
"kitended by otiiera as their cone became ikmr bleaaing. In same 
towBs we ooaid name, tikeve are to be ttnmi. gtest nnmberB of small 
tradesmezL who ha^e thus beem fbooed into a positioa ihey neTo* 
thopght to oectipy ; and donbdess these looalitteB owe gi»»t part of 
tiieir material prosperity to the energy and indu^^ m HkneaB 
pariaks from the Irades' Unicm G€ute; while the victims of the 
imioiis, who have remained beneath the iron despotism <d their own 
twicers, drag on a miserable existence, eqxta% on the verge of 
«taa*vation, the poor-house, or the grave. 

jDrades' Umons inflict misery on the faat^ilieB of the workman. 
The recent strihe of the building trades has so ferosbly ilhistrated 
this tofic, that it is nttseeessaty td enlarge wpom. it, for we have 
seen iSiait thomaods of famdlnB have beat dapeadent npon the 
miserable dsAe of the executive committee of the Trades' Union. 
3^ contribotien thros meted ont to the woitoian has been insuffi- 
cient to buy erven the necesBaries of hfe for himself; hence the 
tonly dependent xipen him haver anffereA nnknown miseries, 
priva^ and pnblic charily having, in many instances, Tedeemed the 
starving families from a mtsendble death, to drag on a stall more 
miserable life. When the great day of aecomxt shall come, who 
among these tyrants of their class shall be able to answer for the 
crimes engendered and the deadis prematorely caased by thek 
oimressive and tyrannical proceedings P 

I^ot only have the families of men on strike been made to endure 
imdeserved misery, bat dl classes of workmen comkeoted with 
Trades' Unions been made to suffer the loss of many comforts, if 
not necessaries, ircon the heavy contributions d^nanded of them to 
support the trades on strike. 

%ades' Unions, moreover, contract the income of the worlcman 
by the demand for periodical paymaits, fines, and penalties, for 
imion purposes; and hence tney deprive him of comforts and 
necessaries his unrestricted labour would provide for himself and 
his family. 

They injure trade, by diminishing the prodactivF^ieBS of labour, 
and deteriorating the quality of the products of labour. It is one 
of the d^ief objects of Trades Unioois to regulate tl^ quantity of 
work to be done by the workman ibr a stipulated price, and this 
quantity is the minimum (mpable of bei«|^ performed by the most 
inoonapetent labovrar ; hence the eapabihties of the woricmen in 
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any trade are limited by the Trades' Union — are bound down to the 
lowest limit of their productiveness. Now, it is at once conform- 
able to reason and science, that the greater the productive ability of 
any class, other things being equal, the greater is the prosperil^ of 
tibat class ; but the union laws say the lowest capabuitjr shall be 
the measure of labour; therefore the Trades' Union is injurious to 
the working class. But we have said they deteriorate the quality 
of the products of labour. This follows as a necessary consequence 
of the law which makes the meanest capacity to labour equal wi& 
the highest and most cultivated skilful worlonan. When the low- 
est is made the standard of excellence, all abilities are dragged 
down to the lowest level ; all inducemenis for effort are withdrawn ; 
aH the incentives suggested by emulation, advancement, and honour 
are withheld ; univeiial deterioration are the natural and necessary 
consequence. 

Trades' Unions keep numbers of workmen in a state of unpro- 
ductiveness as their officers, and expend the fruits of labour in an 
unproductive manner. The salaries, fees, and support of these 
ofiujers are so much drawn from the income of the labourer, and 
they are expended upon objects not only not productive, but posi- 
tively injurious to the labourer, as they are chiefly directed towurds 
curbm^ productiveness, and eifpended upon matters inimical to the 
well-being of the labourer, for whom they are ostensibly employed. 

Trades Unions restrain the accumulation of capital. Now 
capital and its accumulations is the fund from which labour is 
necessarily paid. Whatever, therefore, tends to restrain the accu- 
mulation of^ capital, must of necessity be injurious to the working 
man ; for it must be self-evident to all that the greater the funa 
available for the payment of labour, the more prosperous must be 
the condition of the labourer ; and that the operatives of Trades' 
Unions do necessarily restrain the accumulation of capital is equally 
self-evident, if we only consider the spirit of antagonism to capital 
which is the foundation principle of all Trades' Umons. They con- 
stantly exhibit capital to the workman as tiie hydnt-headed evil 
against which all their efforts and energies are to be directed ; they 
imiformly seek to indoctrinate the workman with the notion that 
capital is the source of all the wrongs and miseries to which the 
workman is subjected, forgetful of the old fable, of the boy 
who killed the goose which laid golden eggs, thinking thereby to 
have all the ffolden eggs at once ; he rued his folly when too late, 
and we fear uie dupes of Trades' Union mongers in many instances 
have shared in a more miserable disappointment, because they have 
been victims of a sadder practical folly. 

In fine. Trades' Unions are the curse of the social life of the 
people. The society man feels himself to be everlastingly under 
the surveillance of his fellows. He dare not ffpeak, he d!are not 
act, he cannot work, but according to the arbitrary rules of the 
secret committee. A system of espionage of die most oppressive 
character is ever surrounding him ; fines, penal^es, and sui^nsions 
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dog him at every step, at every act, at every word. Where can 
shivery and tyranny to equal this be found? Political tyranny of 
class over class tails for just And iiMUgnant reprobation from every 
Englishman ; but social degradation is differed by the workman of 
England from his fellows, through- the medium of Trades' Unions, 
without repugnance, without a murmur; nay, is even loved and 
cherished with all the earnestness due to a great blessing. Infatua- 
txQn pazaiM to iHm is sot to be fbuaid on ike &ee of tftie whole 
earth. 

Let it not be tkcmgliit, to one moment, we haipe IkAstily expvened 
crude iiiougbtfi and fremstoir^y fooned judgments. We would 
afpeal to iHSs^n^hbeasmd fiovtkfflL -of the w<mdng ckuses themselves 
m confirBtatum of lOur m&wB. Oar ^xpeiieMoe has led us to a 
praotieai ao^uaintaace wstdn ik» liarmaition, oamduct, and effects of 
Trades' TJniom. We l»f» both seen and felt the evil oi that spmt 
«f aatagoBism, whidh is tiie oosstittteDt diement of Trades' TJmons* 
We hs^ in tbe fomaction of Tirades' UBiona, labomzied toannihikte 
this evil spirit, by an endeavour to embody masters siid men, tiie 
capitalist and the labourer, in a union for the protection of their 
trade ; and all our efforts to secure unity of interest, purpose, and 
action with perfect mutuality, have been ineffectual, although ably 
and hesrtily supported by me wise and l^e good of botJi classes, 
the one source and sole cause of &ilure having ma&afnlj been iMs 
spint of antagomsm. We, Hnepefore, axie led to the eondusion that 
until »Mn, bom capitalists and labourers, are thoroughly convinced 
— oiot theoretkallj oosEri&oed, for we r^nember that 

** He who 18 conviooed against his will, 
Betotns his dd convictions still,** 

but practically convinced --that whatever is good lor the master is 
£ooa for the man ; whatever makes the cf^it^t to prosper makes 
uie labourer to prosper; that oapital and labour prosper and 
decUne together ;— until, we say, this is heartily behevea by the 
great masses of the people. Trades' Unions are, and must continue 
to be, injurious to the whole community, but more especially will 
they manifest themselves as the curse of the working man. 

We have spoken the honest convictions of our own heiCrts. If 
we hanre erredt we shall be happy to be set right by others better 
informed, or more highly gifted, than ourselves. Our ^experienoe 
in sudi matters has been long and large ; we have slowly come to 
our conclusions; we could wish they were otherwise. Such as 
they are, wte entreat the young men of our nation thoughtfully to 
consider the subiect before committing themselves to any active 
participation in tabs tyranny and oppression of IVades' Unions. 

L'OtrvBi^* 
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m MEMOEIAM MDCCCLIX. 

SiHCE 1832— when the myriad-minded Goethe ; the mighty jurist, 
Bentham ; the natoraliBt, Uuvier, and " the wizard wieht " of Ab- 
botsford, were called from among men — ^Death has maae no swoop 
over the fields of literature and science so fell as that for widen 
1859 has to mourui Over the closing year of the preceding decade, 
a dir^e-note was fittingly sung, for during its currency Hartley 
Colendge, the weird and wayward rhythmist ; Elliott, the corn-law 
rhymer ; Tytler, the Scottish historian ; the industrious Maunder ; 
the cautions utilist of imagination, Maria Edgeworth; and Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker poet, were withdrawn m>m visible form, and 
became the subjects 

** Of the stem agoo j, the shroad, the pall, 
And breathless darkiie88,*and the narrow honse." 

The quantitative loss was greater then, but the qualitative loss 
will bear no comparison with that which we have suffered. Hie 
opening months of 1850, too, in the demise of Jefi&ey and Words- 
worth, gave ominous presage of the future ; while me decease of 
Talfourd and Wilson, JLockmurt and James Montgomery, Xitto and 
Forbes, made 1854 sadsome and gloomy. Subsequent years have 
peopled the cold, silent, companionless house of Death with Samuel 
Kogers, Charlotte Bronte, and C. J. Hare (1855) ; the keen- 
thoughted, multi-learned Sir William Hamilton; me observant 
Buckland ; Miller, the Shakespeare of geology (1856) ; ingenious 
Ck)nybeare, scholastic Bloomfield; Jerrmd, the earnest wit, and 
Croker, ^e unsparing satirist (1857) ; Combe, Ford, and Hayward 
(1858) ; but 1859 has had the bearded grain of genius and learning 
remorselessly put to the sickle. 

That year was^but young when Henry Hallam, more worn out 
even by the griefs of private life than by the sedulous studies of 
long years, found a sepulchre in the chancel of Clevedon Church, 
beside " the babbling Wye," and followed his " nearest and dearest" 
to " the gathering in the heavens." He had long before bound up 
his sheaves and folded his hands from labour ; for Destiny, in some 
fit of strange unkindness, had made him, like Burke, ''live in an 
inverted order : they who ought to have succeeded him had gone 
before him." He attained the iu;e of 81. His eldest son (on ^mom 
Alfred Tennyson composed "^ Memoriam" the noblest Morte 
d* Arthur in. vnB range of poetry) little more than completed his 23rd 
year, and his youngest son predeceased him in 1850. He bitterly 
experienced the saddest evil of a long life — to be left alone. We had 
no more to hope for him ; he was bowed and broken, waiting in 
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silent foresight for the snininons of " Death, the skeleton ;" and 
surely he heard a voice saying, '* Vattetie in pace, alma beata e bella, 
— ^Depart in peace, soul blessed and beaatind.*' 

The children of his intellect, however, while the great ages roll 
onward, shall be his witnesses to posterity. As a student of Eton 
and Oxford, he acquired his Byronic designation " Classic Hidlam ;" 
in the Edinburgh Review he won his early honours, and in his 
" View of the State ofJSurope during the Middle Ages*' (1818); 
"The Constitutional History of England, from Henry Vll. to Gremrge 
IT." (1827) ; and the " Introduction to the Literature of Europe " 
(1838), he proved himself to be one of the nobles of the court of 
wisdom — ^profound, impressive, g[rave, masterljr, logical, and per- 
spicuous. His works are more critical of principles than of men ; 
tneir truthfubiess, their stem justice, their accuracy in fact and 
inference, have scarcely ever been impugned. Neither the massive 
learning, the manifold reading, the pure and melodious repose, the 
condensed succinctness of style, the self-|>osses8ed superiority to 
personal feeling, the calm, judicial dispa^sionateney they display, 
marvellous though they all are, mark him out as me possessor of 
the might and majesty of mind, so much as his clear-sighted ex{>osi- 
tion of the true ^underlyinff force of all political motion or stability 
—reflective thought ; and his constant observance of the glory due 
to those innovators from whom new (if beneficial) manifestations of 
spiritual power proceeded. The surface phenomena of life — the 
crust and nusk of history — occupied his attention less than the grand 
sources of change and progress — ^thought, education, and religious- 
ness. He is a thinker for thinkers, and a man whose influence 
might become " a lever to uplift the earth." 

" 111 news travels quickly," and we had scarcely heard of the 
closing of Hallam's grave, when the langu age of regret and grief 
reached us from the Western world. There William H. Prescott had 
been, with stunning abruptness, palsied by Death, among his bobks 
and his labours, leaving one everlasting fragment. In semi- blind- 
ness, — ^for an accident to his eyesight marred the execution, though it 
did not change the nature, of those high aims which, in the prime of 
every faculty, he had formed, — ^he worked with an industry from which 
ordinary men shrink, and enlivened the dusky day of his life by the 
vigorous eflbrts of an enthusiastic mind, and of an imagination of 
considerable reach, power, and fervour. Though, fortunately, in- 
heriting from his father, a lawyer and judge of some eminence, a 
moderate competency, he scorned the ignoble luxury of indolence or 
self-indulgence, and has adde.d to the sumless wealth of Hterature 
treasures of no small worth. He is not only a master in the art of 
narrative, and a graphic delineator of events ; he is also a clear- 
minded expositor of causes, and a captivating unraveller of the 
tangled skems of motive and intent. Copious and exact in references, 
impartial in judgment, and fluent and trustworthy in his relation of 
facts, he is a historian whose enduring fame is certain. " Ferdinand 
and Isabella " (1838) is minute yet comprehensive, bears few traces 
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of ike elaborate oompilatiom it seceived, a&d is reol^ mtk ▼anoai 
iaterest. The Con^mesi qf Mmoo (ISAS), wJule leoi attraotiro in 
subject, is in breadtn, briliiaiK^. aad beauW of dsM^rmtive wxitiu, 
as stTLkiag a^d cbarmia^* The Ccmquett qfPeru (1847) is w«Il«tom 
and exact ; and Pkiiijp IL, tiiougk unfiaished, eskibits tine anUMr'-s 
ordinary lucidity of statonent, artistic gxoci|uig, indnstirknis 
research, and free-banded style of pictorial deAnipaveoess. He was 
only sixty-three when Deam brought the message 4>f Diestinyv -ttxi. 
touched him into immcfftaHty. 

The buds of April were greening near Cannes while Be Tocque- 
Tille, the Montesquieu of the United States* sttaw against ihe 
unlovely hand whidi oame to aixest his grasp at greatness, fiis 
thoughuul and suggestive work, ei^tled Demoermcsjf in Amerioa 

tlS35 — 1840), has acquired citusaaehip thsough tranelatik>n into the 
iterature of every country in Europe. It has not <»ily been-orowned 
by the AoadSmie Francaise, but by the mfmreoiaiive admiration of 
many of the wisest statesmen of Europe. It is weigh^ in tiEbox^^ 
vigorous, and well composed, honest, unflattering, and ^afaltexaag, 
£m of acute discussion, rich in observations en men, uaiaxma, m(»als, 
laws, political systems, and the tendencies of the times. Se is 
worthy of welcome to the fellowship of oar souls* not in hoars of 
leisure only, but in hours of study too. He was an hcmeet as well 
as a distinguished statesman; mdd his demise, aqged fifty-three, 
Gi%ht not to be a cause of regret to Franoe alone, bi^ to Earo^ 
and America. 

Br. Dionysius Lardn^, though only sixty-six, had added to the 
library of B^--inBtruct(»'s many a valuable tcn^ His acbroitnees 
and tact in popularizing the most recondite themes was all but 
amique. There was no mscination m his style, exo^t the simpMcity 
4uid clearness with which he unfolded the truths of science, — ^ahuhost 
free from formula, but distinct and comprehensible to the merest 
^ro. In an age when such demands for the en%htenmest of ikte 
iaasses are made, he was a most serviceable pioneer in the mazea and 
intricacies of science and art ; and his multifarious writan^ possess 
not only an intrinsic value, but this extrinsic reoomm^idiM^m. His 
industry was almost a marvel ; and the extensive range of stndy^ of 
which he has become the ex^itor, is a mcmument itself, which will 
Reserve his name from mmgling, like his frame, with .periahiiig 
things. 

The ageless Lady Morgan, vivacious if not frolicsome, dtkBiiby, 
genial, talented, takd racy, was a novelist and traveller's tale tell^, 
whose works ^ititle her to mention and regieti, — to mentiim, as a 
woman of great personal influence, of unfla^ng ])erseveranoe and 
ugprit, who had the capacity, as she chose, *' to make the .sad man 
merry, the b«aevolent one melt into tears ;" — to r^r^ as one who, 
though possessing and employing great natural gifts of w^ and 
wisdom, laUed to mform them with a lofty and holy |i«irp<98e» and to 
di»^gui^, till near its close, at the age of eogh^, between life a 
masquerade and life a tragedy. The (mrtain has fisiUon wstb Its 
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^' had little move tlum brongiit the acadeEmie year to a olose» 
wkea Mie Yeij Heft* Principal Lee» a man of imm^iae entcliliQii in 
out-of-tiie'-TOjr tracts of eeolesiastical lore, was Buiamoiied away, 
a&d the Iirred hoairds of a life-tine were carried off to the secret 
keeping pnscm-l^fQse of Death^aad a life, compafraldTsfy profitless*-^ 
except as a lesson of wamisg^ against; procarastkiAtion, and tliye gra^Lfi** 
eation of a selfisUy inappeasable ennoeity — was terminated bn tho 
Terr r&pge of fcMuseore years. 

(creator and noliler was he who sh^ly afterwards expired at 
Berlm. Sjb naoBie — finmboldt — is in itseu a rery eseyclopedia <^ 
suggestion and marvri ; the pregn^uit symbol of scientiAo sa^cifey, 
matore thought,, esdiended omtare, &r trav^, lengthy experience, 
laborious compilation, imshrinking reseavcdi, i&bom wisdom, tran- 
scendent observativeness, noble genius, and reverent religiousness. 
What a name! What a man! to whom the Kosmos seemed to 
unveil and reveal itself as one " entire and perfect chrysolite ;" and 
the visible creation showed itself as the fortbgrowing of the ideas of 
ihe Infiaifce ! This Colesmis, that bestarode tLe real and the ideal 
worlds — with equal mastery and sovereigntjr over each ; that saw 
the billows and great waters of thought hei^)mg, and swelling, and 
surgiBg in &traB|^ unrest, and flashed peace upon them at once by 
the motion of his quill ; that threw the bridge of sci^ice from tliie 
physical to the metaphysical hemispheres of inquiry, and in the 
multiplicity of their mosir intricate and seldom-trodden paths found 
safe and free passage for his pioneer thought — was mown in a 
fcMrmer age, and revueneed, on this side of idolatry, in oxffs. He had 
set t^ smI of soienoe^ upon many truths in pre-revolutionary timea> 
bel9ve the Napoleonic meteor had flashed on the battle-field, or ]^aled 
on St. Helena's wave-la^ed shore. The " Basalts of the Ehine *' 
was published in 1790. Since then dynasties have fallen, war has 
drenehed the eaarth with '* red rain," commeree has floated her 
merchandise into new seas ; the theoa?etie and apfdicate sciences 
have multiplied disooveries, and teemed with inventions. Eeligi(»i 
its^ has fDttod fresh settlements on whieh to plant " the standard 
of the Ctcsb '" yet thretogh the whole extent and evoluti^i. of these 
changes — ^tlus tranmt and progress of men and ages, — ^the spirit of 
HuBiboldt has be^i flowing over into, and mingling with the course of 
et^its, and with persistent force has been striving to bring life «id 
&ith tc^ther, into safe anchorage in the harbours of science. He 
drcmped liiee a ripe frudt, inmost unshaken, into the hand of the 
riiadowy messenger of Heaven's King, and, in his ninetieth year, he 
ezehaikged the serene oont^nplation of the Invisible in ihe aee», £or 
the eye to eye evidence of eternity. 

"The way to dusty death" was taken by Leigh Hunt (aged 
seventh-five) belb&e the August breezes were altered into September's 
hlitsts, as i£^ with his usual coy reluctance, he had shrunk from the 
TQ^pleasurable months of the a^(»roaching winter. The genial and 
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refined sympath^r, the tftstefol enjoyment, the power of finding 
<<good in eyerything," which formed the substantial and permanent 
in his character, nu^e him loving, loveable, and loved. The grace- 
fal though somewhat frostwork-like fancy, the quaint raciness and 
picturesqueness of his style, the vivid simplicity and aptitude of his 
allusions and illustrations, the palpability and visibility he imparted 
to his most out-of-the-way conceptions, the pleasant human enjoy- 
ability he poured over all nature, give his works an exquisite 
mannerism that gratifies yet does not cloy. He inspirits the 
material with so much dear delightfdlness, that sensationahsm seems 
charming, and pantheism becomes all but fascinating. He fills and 
crowds, and actually enlivens earth with so much communicable joy, 
that it seems too much and too good for mortals such as we are, 
even though " there were noijtnngoeyond the boundaries of this life.*' 
He sought, with kindly aioiy 

^ To siog in thoughtful ears this nataral song, 
Indoors and oat, sammer and winter, — mirth," 

An honest man, an exquisite essayist, a pleasing poet, a chatty 
and informing companion, an appreciative commentator, a gracefm. 
translator, a somewhat successnil dramatist, a sketcher of much 
fancy and feeling, a critic of keen though peculiar discriminative- 
ness, and a friendly, kindly egoist, ratiier than egotist — ^let us here 
grant his heart's request,— 

'* I pray thee then, 
• Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 

Sir James Stephen had long expended the enernes of a vigorous 
and cultivated mind upon the duties of Under Secretary lor the 
Colonies— onerous, important, and beneficial. In the JSdinhu/rgh 
JSevieto he published many essays, since collected, on ecclesiastical 
biography and kindred topics, which entitled him to rank among 
the enrichers of the race. Perspicuity and perspicacity, combined 
with candour and dispassionate judgment, a well-balanced and well- 
stored mind, clear definiteness of purnose, sympathy with popular 
enlightenment, and a coma fanai aimost mexhaustible, induced 
admiration and respect, ^ut when, on deeper reflection, one saw 
how kindlily he had grafted his recondite learning and solicitous 
integrity of thought upon the main stem of common sense, admira- 
tion heightened into wonder, and respect developed into reverence. 
His lectures on historical and literary subjects, several of which 
have been published, were characterized by an adaptation to their 
purpose, and a considerateness for his audiences, that indicate how 
much he was impressed with the desire to be useful rather than 
famed. Indeed, the tact and uniformity with which he causes the 
tme, the sublime, and the beautiful, to mix, unintentionally, as it 
seems, yet certainly, with the useful, and co-operate witn it in 
bringing about results, form the chief grounds for our appreciation of 
the late Professor of Modem History in Cambridge, whose kindly 
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thoughtftdnesSy urbane habits, and ready enthnsiasm in the progress 
of knowledge, seventy years of life had not been able to impair. 
Yet he, too, now is a name and a memory only-^ne of the trea- 
sures of Death. 

Full of years, fall of honours, fall of faith, rich in good works 
done, remarkable for a saintly and sanctifying use of me, the £ey. 
John AngeU James ** entered, into rest ** on the first day of October. 
In the piupit, on the platform, by the pen, among the many Chris- 
tian associations of the age, he exercised an inflaence both powerful 
and wholesome. The apostolic catholicity of his opinions, his 
single purposed self-renunciation, his derotedness to duty, and the 
thorough pervasion of his whole nature with manly and Christian 
zeal, nmde him a man of mark in all sections of the church. Of his 
several works — ^varying from tracts to volumes — ^upwards of 3,000,000 
coxjies have been circulated. Profoundly sad was the shadow 
which darkened the heart, as the tidings of his demise were heard 
by the churches ; but the unimaginable sunshine of that hope which 
points to fadeless life goldened, if it did not gladden, the thought 
of his death. !Kindly to man, pious before God, earnestly watcmul 
over his own soul and the flock he tended, the imfailing charm of 
his holiness eclipsed in men's thoughts the successes of nis career, 
the multiplicity of his gifts, the usefulness of his life, the potency 
of his intellect, and the fame of his ministrations. A great and 
good man, he fidfiUed his course in person, but the results of his life 
and labours are the treasures of many souls. In the history of 
charticter his name will stand higher even than in the chronicles of 
religious literature, labour, or love. JEtequiescat I 

!Erofessor John Fringle Nichol, though he had little more than 
completed his fifty-fifth year, had done noble service to science, 
literature, philosophy, politics, and education. He was one who 
wore the most Uberal of hands, and the warmest of hearts. His 
impulses were loves. His greetings, even in the market-places of 
the world, were events to be remembered for their dash, kindliness, 
brusque intellectuality, and genial heartiness. His appearances on 
the political platform were radiant with patriotic fervour and manly 
vigour. His speech had the fire and briOiance of the early orators, 
and the far-seemg reach of philosophic statesmanship in it; and his 
opinions on European affairs were dashed from his pen with the 
readiest speed, to ml the pages of reviews, and excite in their readers 
wonder at the keenness of poUtical insight with which affairs 
so distant had been scanned. But it was as the missionary of 
Urania that he charmed and shone. How he used, in his popular 
lectures on astronomical subjects, to breast immensity *' like some 
strong swimmer*in his agony," to glow, and greaten, and dilate, as 
his thoughts clove their way far into the infiiiitudes of space, and 
the limiUess glories of the sphere of stars ! He was no calm on- 
looker, or cold and silent ontic of the divine manifestations that 
blaze in and whirl through the epochless vastitudes and trackless 
distances of the sky, but an intuitive recognizer and worshipper of 



th« iaiaito aad eterntl EbAWit, whose warioMaslN^ tlM^ wean, 
and by wboee ontnifie pukce HhJay are aad endnse. To kun th^ 
were ijrmk)!! oi liie, love, wiU, and legirialiTe einiiiflei«ice, tekeae 
of guidance and guardianship, not confined to the <»bit8 c^ aiaEf 
^ne, hoi isworited wiih the very tiesoe of c«eatioB» and operant 
on TDOOk ID chief; and aa vauk, Ibi^ wMi woacbroua interpretative 
•kiU, made eaeh Hsteaer fed and aekaewled^ them. The power 
and range of kb ex]foeilafe lumli^ea fitted him w^ for the high 
and hcHj taak of tiara^ the wkdoaa written into Ihe awilt-^hapgiiig 
jet eredaetinghr slabk, the OMJeslk, aad straagely ^lergioed ^ghe* 
nomena which fonaed ih» ayUahles upoa the migoty scroll of the 
midniffhjt skT ; asid to expatiate upoa the ceaaekea kpse of evolo^ 
tion through whiah erealieii, to him, seemed to be passing, w^ 
xoaix^dess cutbasiaim aad graadevr. Hie adyentusous thought 
had aot merely gone fortik apon the far m|^t-}oum^» of astzo- 
iKMnical speculatioD, discovery, or research ; he had a^mpted to 
learn the genesis of hnmaa knowledge, from the potential geim te 
the actual fruit — from the imageless inaliBclaTity of preocmscious 
being to tihe goe^ous stafeee^ue or paaeramic cffeafciona of imagi- 
natiosk in Art or Poetry-^rooa ^ earliest org^ie senskfeiy^uBSS to 
the wide-risioBed reeeptiyitry- of the man of Seienae, and the many 
ayenued conseiouMiess of the Statesmaa ; and he had thrown out 
firom his own soul bright, anticipatoiT gleams into the dim-liehted 
legions of Psychokgy. He was our frmid, and in the brotherhood 
of our soul we held him dear and hnred. Can it be wondered, 
then, that 

" Our htarts aie bowed vkh a wah&mm dietrMi," 
as we reckon up the losses of the year in which he died P — 

''YftDea^lMMFbeautMasI tf its nigbt mma 
A mooned and ataned etexaity of fighter' 

Though William Spalding's name has been but little noised 
abroad by Fame's hoarse heralds — the critics, — it was not for lade 
of wOTth in him, but of sight, insight, and foresight in them. 

^ Strongest raiads 
Are often those o£ whom the noisj world 
Hears least;'' 

and ^^essor Spaidmg was c»eef thoee who had that a^denyii^ 
reticence, which oontimta its^ with being usefol without a gtea^ 
lolling affcer fame. Though possessed of the iae felieity of genius, 
he had Ikde o^ortimsfcy of disdUyiag it in imy unneoesd^ted iaA 
of his own choice. From a Me that dickered for years khoog H^ 



margin of non^beiag, he had wrung, by dint of indm^vy ttn^^iag, 
and a model instantai^ouaness <^ deeisicm, a quai^itj of i»)ri[ that 
is almost incredible, of a quality, for the aiost part, tar aboKo ao& 
oority. Few pnbhcataons of aaj note exist to wh^h at some time 
his pea haa aot oosubnhuted ; aad the anuMint oi dradgeiy whiek he 
went threagh complnceotly would startib many of tl^e who £uiey 
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biography, with the best productions of mukj ages and eomtrifii^ 
1^ ehfiste taste, and mildly enotvre Batme, haye made him an 
authority m ey^y eneyclopedia. Eyerythta^ he did was able, 
careful, excellent; but his " Introdxiotion to Logical Sdence" is 
replete with erudite refer^we, sound eritieal sagacity, acute co- 
ordioation, eclectic subtlety, aad unosietttatioas on^oality. Stu- 
dents could ill spare a man so w^ qualified i» exemplify ia life 
and literature the pleasures of inteUeetual effort Half^a Gay;ur7 
of laborious life has now resulted in regt 

Thou^ we. dase ubIy name hsa» the mightiest theorist in 
macb ani o s— B^ruael, — aod the noblest impract^izer oi it— Ste- 
plien8on,-~we cannot forbear a word of memorial to the rarest of 
teehnologists — ^Dr. George Wilson, — a man whose pure and uib- 
adfish personal qualities, and earnest, Cbristiaaa li^ made him 
admired amd Wed by all. A genial, sunshiny disposition, obligmg 
to his own hurt, a fresh faney, dear scientine ecmeeptiyeness, in- 
genious zast-giying humour, and tarustworthy knowledge, made 
nim a lecturer on science at once inatractiye, attraetiye, fit, and 
simple. His life was a struggle against death ; and an early graye 
— he was only forty-one — closed upon this loying and earnest 
reyealer— 

** Of God*8 deep wisdom in the natnnl world." 
Little of his mind hid been embalmed iu books, though he has 
written on several subjects with talented truthfulness. In his 
influence amon^ men, "it is," to quote his own latest puUished 
words, "the writer that shall be immortal, not the writing." 

Washington Trying has been a yoluminous author, and me charms 
and graces of his compositions are knowu and fdt. He inyented 
that dry, graphic, somnolent, yet exaggerative humour which has 
immortolized Knickerbocker ; yet his pen did not falter in sketch- 
ing the gorgeous picturesqueness of " The Alhambra,** nor fail in 
suffusing with the interest of reality " The Coaquest of Granada," 
is investing with their own suMimi^ " The Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, or in drawing the TAfe of WaaikmgUm, with the vigour 
and distinctness, and in the manly proportions, of the heroism of 
truth. The fertility of his fancy is only less woBidrous than the 
immense productiveness of his industry ; and the tasteful ornateness 
of his diction, which is all in all with some writers, is in him only 
the setting of long toiled-aflier facts and genuine creativeness. Wort 
upon work for forty years has been issued from the press ; he has 
levied reputation from Momus, Clio, and Minerva. The merry 
England of the oldeu time, and life ia all epochs of the Western 
world, have been described by him iu aU moods and modes. Though 
the gentle afiections and domesticities gratify him most, he is neither 
UftwiUing to waken a smile or startle a teur, and grisly war itself 
oaBBOb iSanch him into fear, to cope ia narrative with the deeds he 
peq^trates on the field. He had woes in his early life, and trials 
la mid age» but kindly timra had son^whot tooed tne tencn^ of his 
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sadness before he left liis Sumyside on earth for, it is to be hoped, 
the snnn^ side of heaven. 

De Qnincey, the dithyrambist, the inventor of impassioned prose, 
the exquisite thrill and melody of whose writing, once felt, can never 
be forgotten, is idso amongthose to whom the long restins-place of 
a grave has been given. The admiration of nations kindLed at his 
name, thongh all the articles he has written were but sparklets 
stmck off the large mass of his intellectoality. He was the tutor of 
a race of rich, rare, and promising spirits, many of whom outwore 
their bodily frames by thought before their master's tense, attenuated 
nerves yielded to the touch mat made them inflezile. Sustained, saun- 
tering, strange, sinuous, sounding sentences ; uniquely literate and 
singmarly alternated forms of thought, running in continual mazes 
of paradox and cunning labyrinths of curious speculation ; flashes of 
logic clear as lightning ; humours somewhat unwieldy and pedantic ; 
learning as various as the ways of Death ; the power of harmony, 
and the deeper power of seeing far and well into the life of things, 
distinguish nis writings from aU others. They have a ** sweet music 
that no ear can measure," as 

" He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression erer varying.** 

Much of life's 'energv was wasted in sicklied and in desperate 
effort to regain the self that he had sacrificed to the opium fiend. 

But the strong soul, the self-constraining will, never became his ; his 
fine, winsome nature was essentiallv weakened and withered. " The 
shaping mind " he had not, though he possessed in powerful pleni- 
tude " the daring ken " that looked into and saw the meaning of the 
forms of nature and the forms of thought and being. In converse 
he was more copious, versatile, informing, fascinating than even in 
his works. His fine-ed^ed sympathies gained new sharpness from 
personal contact ; and his mind oecame toned as well as stimulated 
by the visible presence of friends and listening auditors. Now he is 
gone from among men, and the still, sad music of his sinewv though 
sinuous thoughts is to be found in his writings, not in nim. In 
seventy-three years of life he produced stones for a cairn, but could 
not buUd a monument. Had he but possessed the resistive con- 
scientiousness which counterworks, defies, and vanquishes 

" Whaterer hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will,** 

how different might his existence have been for him — for us ! But 
the grave is sealed, and the past is changeless, and *' no device or 
work " is now possible to him, and all such reflections are idle as 
the summer wind, but for their application to us, who are spared ** to 
cope with time " our little day. 

The greatest loss came last and most unexpectedlvv The promise 
of new treasures, snatched from the past and perishable, and endowed 
with the life which genius gives, was just passing from lip to lip, 
and expectancy was a-tipt(^, when suddenly intelligence spread 
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that " iike wand of the enchanter was broken," — ^that Macanlay was 
dead ! It seemed as if a friend had died, so dully fell the news upon 
the ear, so starUedly unwilling was the mind to trust the message 
and announcement. The toilsome accumulation of years, the 
cherished purpose of a life, the hope and joy of a nation, the price- 
less reflections of a mind of might, the wisdom ^tmered from the 
fields of storied time, were swept away at once. Though an argosy 
has been engulphed in a calm sea, astonishment could not hf^ve been 
more intense. 

** Ah! thoQ hast stolen a jewel, Death I 
ShfJl light thy dark up like a star.** 

Not as the checkmate of seasonable joy, in the forgetful time of 
stir and merry-making, under the pressure of our first sadsome 
thoughts, nor in the hopeless sombreness of funeral preparations, 
have we sought to state and estimate the losses of the bygone vear ; 
but now, in no unseemly haste, we have endeavoured, so lar as 
memory served and space permitted, to bring before our readers 
the chief names in literature and science with which we had become 
familiarized year after year, who are now on earth no more than 
names and fadeless influences. 

It would be well if we who, for the present, remain, would 
seriously regard the past as a lesson written " for our learning," 
that it may induce us to work while our day lasts, knowing that 

" The hdghts bj great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sadden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night," 

to prepare for the inevitable hour when we too, ripe or unripe, must 
be bound up in the sheaf of Death, and carried to his gamer ; to 
look " through the haze of present life into the calm of eternity," and 
hasten our fitness for beholding and enjo;^g its supernal brilliancy -, 
and to do now the ofBces of love, charity, friendship, duty-becomingly, 
earnestly, and well, so.that in the future it may be ours to see the 
hitherto Invisible, and in the vast homes of our Father's love, 

" Quiver with joy in the great jnbilee ** 

of timelessness, sinlessness, and deathlessness. 

S.K 
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Discourses by William Anderson, ZL,D. Second Series, 

London : Ward & Co. 

This is one of the few volumes of Sermons which vindicate the 

nobility of true religion. Bepudiating everything like unmanly 

weakness, Dr. Anderson speaks of the world not only as it is, but as 

it might be, and so applies religion to Hfe, in all its phases, as to 
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9k<m thst, withwit its battiyvpiitf mflMBoea, aSum kmt maat ae- 
main loToleM and kcmdMs, aidiMfldL ff«dd be plwlilal and bans 
heML 

These are not mere rtruigs (tf miotatioiii» headed by anatiuir qfOA- 
tatioa called a text. Thej are diapftera of hard xeaaoniiiit^ bond 
together by atrotq^ faith. A true appreciatio& is j^own of aU tbst 
affects man's nuncal aad phjsicid^ as weM as hia qpantiial eomlicHrt. 

** Beflect that, to cherish a charitable fhune of spirit, and cnltiTate a candid 
frame of speech, is oar greatest wisdom in respect either of inward peace or outward 
comfort 

** Imward pbaob.— What a miserable ezistence a sospidoiis temper occasions 
a man! It ntterij iaoapaeitates him lor friendahip^ thxoogh the ever-reconing 
reflfctinn, qnanehisg any rising emotion of natural, genial fellowship, that he is 
possibly deceived, uA practised on by his companions;^ — that the world being so 
full of guile, the best prudence b to have doubts of every man you meet; and treat 
with a larf^e measure of reserve even your most intimate acquaintances ~ even your 
wife, if unfortunately you happen to have been bound to one. It b a dangerous 
alliance; beware of commumeativeDess. With a eorre s pop di ag l es e rv e every ens 
learns to treat Mm, He defies familiarity. So he passes through life without aay 
enjoyment of one of tts sweetest pleasnres-^heaity social iDteraeiffsa, aad the kdi^ 
mate sympathies of friendship. Kather resign younelf ta a iBolish, promiasooos 
oonidiBg in every man with wboai you may fall in. by the «ay» though you should 
sn&r a tittle by it, than h«v« your Ufa soured by a ua^enal misanthrapioal dis- 
trust of your species. 

" Outward comfort. — If candid and gentle in the treatment of others, you 
will rarely fail of obtaining a return of love; but if conspieuousty or enviously cen- 
sorious, you will as rarely eecape retaKatSon; when forth witt be dragged to light 
something discreditable in your eariy histoty, which you imagine is forgotten, or 
something in your present habits to which you imagine no one is privy, so as to 
overwhelm you with confusion, and humble you to the dust. Oh, that all of us 
would have the prudence to bridle our saucy tongues! or rather, that we would all 
admit grace to purge our saucy hearts! How much discomfort we would be 
saved!'' 

We stTODgj^ reoammend this yolnme to our readers. It is 
thought4DdiiciDg ; and thus, in its character, partakes as muck of 
the essay as the sermon. In being purely Iqa^icaj, it dii£ara widalr 
from the rhetorical chapters of Dr. Guthrie, and will doubtless reach 
the heart by its subtle processes of argument, just as surely as 
others take the heart by storm by tkeiv dMiiing flashaa of el«h 
quence. 

Talk and Talkers, An Essay, London : J. F. Hope. 1869., 

To say the least, the appearance of this smartly yrritten essay is 
well-timed, for never were empty nothings yapoured forth more 
plentifully, never were exaggerations more wilfmly coloured, never 
were egotists more egotistical, hypocrites more studioiaLsly dieroised, 
or scandal-mongers more vieiima, than at the present time. Sins of 
the tongue are so seldom denounced from the pulpit, or lampooaaed 
from the platform, that we are glad to find the subject haa been 
taken up with such vivacity, and yet with audi good temper, a& la 
the essi^ bef<»re m. 
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Lectures on Bedemption. By Johk Howabd Hinton, MA. 
London : HoulBton and Wright. 

What may sonnd xmfayourable is in reality the best thing we 
coidd say in praise of the yolume of Sermons now before ns ; that is, 
that unless the preacher had an uncommonly good manner in their 
delivery; thev must have been uncommonly heavy to listen to. 
What IS called '* oood preaching" — ^preacfamg that k popular— 
aeldein reads wbH mmn put into print ; whereas, on the omer hand, 
peeadiing from whioh the Aajcuity of people turn away as dull and 
Aoep-^TornxLCxa^, will cM&oib^ close analysis. 

Mr. Binton's little book is so exceedingly eood that it demands 
frequent perusal to appreciate its marits. We may venture to say 
that in some partioulars the sermons it oont»ins are superior to any 
we have read of either Gtrdirie or Koberteon, l»2t they am particu- 
hm which commend themselyes to students of theology, zwther than 
to the i^eneral public. Here you have divinity deany taught, y^ 
taught in a foxm f^o technical, so free from any tjpproaoh to the 
iliufltrtttions oommon to Guthrie, or the analysis oi Jtobertson, as 
wesldi be sure, fron any ^one else but the venerable author, to 
render these lectanes bat 8ligktl|r popular in the delivery, ^ough 
^<eatiy instructive In their present shape. 

We easinot help noticnng Jljp. Hinton's wise and lucid diacrimina- 
tion on some docrtrinal points, conoer&iag which there is in many 
minds not a Kttle confasion. In the aeoond leoteie, on " llie Pro- 
curing Cause of Redemption, ** a vmj desr distiitotion is drawn 
between the character of God as a Fatber imd «s a Ju^e. The 
common error on this question is shown by a quotation from 1^ 
Hynms of !Dr. Watts, in which God is represented as a "eonsuming 
fire.*' There follows the verse, — 

" Bioh were the4ro|» of Jesns' blood, 
That calmed His frowning face; 
Tliat aprinkled o'er tiie bomiqg thnme, 
And tamed the wrath to grace." 

Mr. fibarton obaerves : — " Hie radical mistake and infelicity of the 
wraes lie in afttaehin|5 the severity which is appropriate to Ood's 
effimal character to His personal character, to which it is not appro- 
priate ; or in confounding the Father with the Judge. As a Earner, 
God never had a * frownmg face,* requiring to be calmed by * drops 
of blood I nor did He ever cherish * wrath,' to be by such a process 
turned to grace. Bather our Father, though justly offended, was 
always in&iitely kind. His holiness required the interposition of a 
Mediator, indeed, but nothing more^ and the Mediator, far from 
inspiring Hjs mercy, is but tne repff^esentative of it." — (Lecture ii., 
p||. 41, 42.) It is greatly to be regretted, that with all that may be 
aaid in favonr of I^. W^tts's hjrmns, they ccmtain ao many lines, 
if not aa untrue in sentiment as those to which reference has beea 
nade, at any rate as offensive to good taste. 

We heartily recommend all wlS widi for dear and correct views 
in theology to obtdn Mr. Hinton's book. J. H. G. 
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Questions to which Anbwsbs abb 
souoitbd. 

73. Wai any of your readers, versed 
in Geology, kindly inform me through 
the medium of yoar valaable Maga- 
zine, of a good work on the above 
science for beginners, with its price? — 
J.B. S. 

74. Will one of your readers please 
inform me, if a copy of the first Pro- 
testant translation of the Bible is in 
existence, and, if so, where it may be 
seen?— Nescio. 

75. I have noticed how promptly 
and ably some of the readers of the 
British CofUrovernalist reply to the 
interrogations of the ** Inqmrer,** — shall 
I ask the favonr of one giving me 
some information respecting Alma- 
nacks?— Eh? 

76. The solution of my question 
is not asked of any unfortunate deposi- 
tor in the British Bank, but of some 
kind reader of the Britith Controver- 
Mist, so I may anticipate some satis- 
faction. Banks — how were they origi- 
nated? — DlSCEPULUS. 

77. Having lately read the ** Laird 
of Logan,*' I came upon several all«- 
^ons and expressions which were new 
to me, and which I did not understand. 
I will be obliged by any information 
thereon {torn the readers of the BriHah 
ControversialisL They were as fol- 
low: — 1. The word "Scestus** applied to 
Paisley dandies. 2. The expression 
" a son of Sneddon ** applied to a citizen 
of Paisley. 3. The name " Sawney " 
applied to a Scotchman. 4. "Bien" 
apartments, speaking of a tavern. 5. 
A " cock Laird." 6. An allusion to 
*'Lesmahago with the mad dog,** oc- 
curring in the sentence, *' He resolved, 
like 'Lesmahago with the mad dog,' 
to turn upon their pursuers, and fight 
them with their own weapons." 7. The 
concluding part of the following sen- 
tence, "A minister who had a guid 
gift of the gab, delivered a sermon 



which delighted the mob, (u aiub does 
a whale.'* — Adolbscbks. 

78. In the bi(^graphical sketch of 
Archimedes in Beard's ''Biographical 
Dictionaiy," it is said that ** he raised 
the enemy's vessels in tb» air, and 
dashed them on the sea, and set them 
on fire by burning mirrors." Never 
having otherwise rrad of him I would 
wish to know more particularly as to 
this, and will be obliged by any infor- 
mation on the subject, or being referred 
to any book contuning it. I would 
also be obliged with ii^ormation as to 
the story of Mahomef s coffin bdng sus- 
pended "between heaven and hell ;" as to 
the story of Fortunatus and his wish- 
ing-cap; and as to where I will find a 
life of, or anything of interest con- 
nected with, Diogenes. I have often 
heard Mahomet's coffin and Fcnrtonatus' 
cap mentioned, but am not aware of 
the stories. — ^Adolbscenb. 



Answers to Questions. 
57. Biding the '' Black Ladr-^tn- 
ditional usages and popular customs, 
having their origin from some circum- 
stance or historical occurrence of a re- 
mote bygone age, are not unfrequently 
regularly observed by the local populace 
resident in the several particular dis- 
tricts in which such traditional kne is 
preserved. To one of these your core- 
spondent A. C. has referred; for as a 
certain class among the inhabitants of 
Cockaigne regularly amuse themselves 
with a live "Jack in the Green;" and 
as the rustics of a district in Berkshire 
occasionally " scour the White Horse," 
commemorative of King Alfred's victory 
over the Danes at Ashdown; so, in the 
ancient town of Ashton-under-Lyne, the 
inhabitants are annually edified by the 
riding of the Black Knight (or, as the 
local idiom expresses it, the **Blahe 
Lad"), in memory of a personage who 
has long since left the scene of his 
doings in this sublunary sphere; and 
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the ceremoDj is observed after some- 
thing of the same £uhion (only for a 
different reason) as the citizens of 
Coventiy honour their long deceased 
ladj benefactor. We therefore porpose, 
for the amusement and instmction of 
onr readers, to inquire into the historj 
of the Black Knight of Ashton, and 
then notice the manner in which his 
memory has been,and is still, commemo- 
rated. 

According to popular oral tradition, 
" once npon a time," daring the feudal 
ages, when might was submitted to as 
"right," and when law and justice 
were seldom thought of or practised, a 
tyrannical knight held possession of 
the manor of Ashton, who scrupled not 
to take for himself the property of his 
inferiors, in various ways oppressing 
their persons, often imprisoning them 
in a part of his fortress known as the 
"dungeons** (and which, with their 
two rouud towers, still remain to in- 
terest the stranger), until his pleasure 
decided upon either their release or 
conyeyance for punishment to a place 
which, until very recently, was still 
known by the expressiye cognomen of 
"gallows field." 

The death of this tyrant knight, says 
oral tradition, happened on an Easter 
Monday, in consequence of his being 
shot by some disaffected person while 
perambulating his customary rounds for 
the purpose of exacting fines, tribute, 
or men pressed into his service; and so 
great was the joy of the people when 
this event freed them from the tyrant's 
yoke, that it was resolved to keep his 
memory alive unto future ages by the 
observance of some annual custom; and 
thus, ever since that time, as the years 
have rolled on, has the effigy of this 
tyrant knight been paraded through the 
town on Easier Monday, made the gazing 
stock of an execrating mob, and sum- 
marily disposed of by being shot and 
torn to pieces at the old market cross. 

Such is the oral traditional story of 
the Black Knight, alias " Blake Lad," 
and which was listened to by us, in our 
early boyhood, with mingled feelings of 



awe and indignation; and, in substance, 
is doubtless still related to the " young 
ideas'* of Ashton,** when, prompted by 
curiosity or love of information, they 
put the question, *' Who was the Blake 
Lad?" 

We win now inquire what local his- 
tory says upon the subject, and learn 
what authentic facts are supposed to lie 
at the foundation of this ancient local 
tradition and custom. 

In bis " History of Manchester and 
the Surrounding Country," Aiken in- 
forms us that " in the reign of Edward 
the Third, sumamed of Windsor, Uved 
Thomas Asheton,of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and of whom nothing but the following 
particulars are known. In the year 
1346, when tiie king was in France, 
David, king of SooUand, brought an 
army into the middle of this kingdom, 
and at Neville Cross, near Durham, 
Edward's queen, with the Earl of 
Northumberland as general, gained a 
complete victory over the Scots, about 
the same time that her husband ob- 
tained a victory in France. In this 
battle Thomas Asheton, one of her sol- 
diers, but in what station is not known, 
rode through the ranks of the enemy, 
and bore away the royal standard from 
the king's tent, who himself was after- 
wards taken prisoner. For this act of 
Asheton's heroism, when Edward re- 
turned from France, he gave him the 
honour of knighthood, and the title of 
Sir Thomas Asheton, of Asheton-under- 
Lyne; and to commemorate this singu- 
lar display of his valour, and its reward, 
he instituted the custom referred to, 
and lefb the sum often shillings yearly 
to support it (within these few years 
reduced to five), together with his own 
suit of black velvet (whence his name 
of the Black Knight), and a coat of 
mail, the helmet of which is still re- 
maining." In reference to this accotmt 
of the origin of "Riding the Black 
Knight," we will only remark that, if 
correct, it was certainly a strange and 
singular custom to institute by way 
of commemorating a singular act of 
heroism achieved by the founder, and 
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«w nUoli we i hwi ld aoi ]uw« tiKmgfafc 
urold have bMB kit upon, evn by a 
kMgbt ia tbe bM^ «£ tiie fonrteMth 

TlM "^ Cwtomfi(m and BMrtu!" of th« 
manor, drawn up by Sir dobn de Asflhe- 
tVD, Mfvanty-cbc yrara after tba battle of 
MevUle Oro« (in 1428), it ^estitata of 
aay me rt iea ^ the utum . Frem this 
silflBce it appearo veaaeoaMe to infer 
that the custom l»d not then oom- 
aeaoed ; yet **Baitf of AaelMton** (after- 
wards Kmgbt of MUdletoB, and whom 
Div Hibbeit eaiy eae a was the original 
ef the perMinfiei Blaok Knigbt) was 
Ufincc atthie period; but probably theae 
appalling acts of ^ia tjiau ny— if Be was 
tbe exeerated oae, and the memory 0f 
wham Btill remaiaa, afWr lAie kpee of 
near four oentariea--^ha4>DOt then been 
perpetrated. BefeniigtothiteaMoni, 
Danoe, in fait MS. Koles,th«s speaks of 
jt: — ^"it is said to hmf arisen frem 
there having fMcmeiiy been a black 
kught residing in these parts, holding 
the people in Tassalage, and treating 
them with gnat severity.*** 

The following, however, is the more 
pepnJar, and, we have no donbt, tiie 
moat antfaentic, aoooant of the origin of 
this ancient enstom. In his Ulnstra- 
tioDS.f Dr. Hib ber t lemarks, with re- 
spect to the '* Biding ef the Blac^ 
Knight,'* that, ''in the rent-roll of Sir 
Jahn de Assheton, mention is made of a 
grant to *Banfef Assheton and Robin of 
Assheton/ and merits nraoh attention. 
It » stated tfaait they have the ' sonr- 
oanr,t gnld-rode,§ and staae ryngeB,*Q 

• <* Hutory uTAa^kmr Butterworth. 

f <* lUuBtratioiis of tbe CuMomt of a 
Uanor in the North of England." By Dr. 
Bibb«rt, of Edinborgb. 

t **Tbe*soaro«nr'wa« a fafy^e extent of 
low, wet land in the vidniiy of Aditon» and 
which was overrun with com marigolds in 
fhe days of Sir John of Ashton."— Hittory 
o/JfAlon. 

i " This is the anoient Scottish custom of 
ffuld-riding as it is still retained at Carr-gill, 
Uk Perthshire, at the present time, and was a 
perambulation by the lords of manors, or 
tbeir representatiTes, to examine the lands 
of tbe tenantry in search of tbe weed * giM, 
or *gooV (oom-marigolda), and to punish, 
by fine, the temen who snfibred their 



fbr ^e term of liiMr Iiv«B,^— '"Sai^ 
ef the gift of Jcdm of AsafaeCen, 
knight, l£e dder; and Itob'm, of the 
gift of John of Atfheton, knight, the 
yonnger.** From this it appears that 
Banf, or Baphe, of Ashton (^r John's 
son by a second marriage), and Bobin 
his brodier, were on a certain day m 
spring, inretted witii a power of riding 
over the lands of the carr, named the 
Carr-guld-rode, levying fines for all 
golds that were feond among the com; 
and, nntil the penalties were pud, of 
pnnishing transgressors, by pntting 
them into tiie stocks, or stooe rings, as 
also by incarceration. 

Aiken further remarks — ** It appears 
tiiat Raphe of Assheton became, by his 
alliance with a rich hdress, the lord of 
a neighbouring manor named Hiddle- 
ton, and soon after rec^ved the hononr 
of knighthood; being at tbe same time 
(1483) entrusted wi& the office of vice- 
constable of the kingdom, and, it is 
added, of lieutenant <of the Tower. In- 
vested with such great authorities, he 
committed violent excesses in this part 
of the kingdom. In retaining also, for 
Rfe, the privilege granted him In 
Ashton, of guld-riding, he, on a certain 
day in spring (suppled to be Easter 
Monday), made bis appearance in this 
manor, clad in blaok armour (whence 
his name of the Black Boy), mounted on 
a charger, and attended by a numerous 
train df his own followers, in order to 
levy the penalties arising from any neg- 
lect of dearing the hmd from gnlds. 
The interference of so powerful a 
knigbt, belonging to another lordship, 
could not but be regarded ^by t^ie 
tenants of Assheton as the tyrannical 
intrusion of a stranger; and as Sir 
Baphe, sanctioned by tbe political 

growth, their existence being considered 
wry destructive to the cifltivation of the 
genuine com. nie words * guldwrode' aiii^ 
indicate a tenemettf overrun with guid, imd 
held by Rauf and Robin ; yet' rode' is gene- 
rally to be taken to mean * ride.* "—Ibid. 

U *' *fitane rynges,' or Stone rings, were 
inetnunents of punislunent aimilar to tiie 
stocks, the use of which was vested in the 
hands of < Rauf and Robin.' **— JNd. 
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fomr gi'ven UbH) txcraiMd bis privi- 
kgc with Hm -viniflt Mreritj, the 
Mme «f the WMk Eaight in the dis- 
tAol, fwn ftt the if r«aeAt 4«7, is re- 
gaHed with -no othtr ssottoieiits than 
thcM of hofror. ladcitd, traditian has 
perpstnatedithc fursytr that, in his day, 
was /arftBtly ejaoBhrtwd for a dsKvtr- 
aM« from l»s tfttamfi^ 

* Sweet Jee«, for Ihy merey't sake» 
And for thy bitter pasoion. 
Save OS from the^ake of tb« Tower, 
Ju^ttom SirlUfhe of AiaiMtoD; 

" Upon the death of the gald-rider 
of Assheton,* Sir John's heir and sac- 
GOSBorf abolbhed the nsage for ever, 
and charged upon the estate a small 
snm of monoj) for the purpose of per- 
petuating, in an annual ceremony, the 
dreaded yearly visits of the Black Boy. 
The custom is still kept up at the pre- 
sent day : an effigy is made of a man in 
armour; and since Sir Baphe was the 
wn of a second marriage (which, for this 
reason, had been esteemed by the heir of 
Sir John as 'an unfortunate match'), 
the back of the image is deridingly em- 
blaioned with some emblem of the 
occupation of the last couple that are 
linkol together in the course of the 
year." ( llius, if it happened to. be a 
tailor, his goose, shears, thimble, &o. — if 
• mason, his mallet, trowel, square and 
ehisel, &c — and so with other trades, 

• BcU's " Gazetteer** states that " Sir 
Raphe of Assheton was shot as he was riding 
Aown the prineipal street of the town, on 
one of his £asCer Monday visitations, and 
the iuhabitanU to have taken no trouble to 
discover the assassin." How far this may 
he eorrect we have no nieans to detennine, as 
the manner and exact time or his deatii is 
not. to our knowledge, anywhere reoorded. 

f Butterworth.in his " History oi ANhtun," 
says that it was ** Sir Thunias s heir and 
soeeeesorwho abolished the custom of guld- 
liding," and " not Sir John's, as is usually 
supposed." Tki» Sir Thomas was the son 
and suecessor of Sir John ; the latter died in 
I42S : the date of Sir Thomas's death is not 
ftnind in the {rencalogles. Sir John, kit 
eldest son and successor, died in 1506, and 
he is supposed by the historian of AsUtun to 
have abolished the custom in question ; and 
Mt son and suoeeesor, Sir Thomas, was the 
^t male representative or the lamiiy of the 
Asahetons of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

TOL. in. 



were fnrtmyed eo tiie baek of the^ffigy, 
together with- the initiab of the nstnies 
of those uafertunate peraoos, unless 
they compewided all eueh queetiooable 
honour by meiins of a **pecuotary een- 
stdtration"), " The Bktck Boy b then 
placed on hersekaek, aad alter being 
led in p r oee s eiep nund the town, is 
dimneunted, hiMg up at the market 
OToss,«Dd made UrsBpply the plaee^of a 
ebeo^g b«tt, when, all firearms being> 
in reqnisitiea for the ooeaition, he is put 
fee an ignoimrions death by being shot 
away in the ppssenee ef a lar^e een« 
course of the MigbheurisK people, 'Who 
always attend fee be speetstors of tiie 
exhibition."* 

On compariag theee leaearehee into 
history with the popular oral tradition, 
it will be obeerved that while there is 
a rescmblaaee whteh may indicate >eiie- 
ness of ocigio, there still remain seme 
■Hoordtffereneee; wUch, however, nay 
only be the ntftuml tendency to ex- 
airgeration of oral tradition, comng 
down, as it dees^ through so many 
generations. But after all the peo- 
£>iind and daborate reasoning of Drs. 
Hibbert and Afthen on tbesubject, there 
is yet room for additieoal research. 
Tbe result of their -niTestigations >we 
have given abore; and though Hupported 
with great apparent probability, it is 
difficult avoiding the conclusion that a 
more atrocious aet than extirpating 
eom-mdrigolds must have led to a 
practice so deeply marked with ezpras- 
sioHS of abhorrenee to htm whose infiuny 
has thus been perpetuated for centuries. 
Mr. Baines tery properly obeerrss, 
*' Supposing this aceount to be correct, 
it is mHnifest that the <^enceof Sir 
Raphe, in obliging the farmeis to keep 
their grounds dear from weeds, was not 
of so hf inoos a nature as to require t» 
be expiated by centuries of execrations; 
and the solemnity might now be per- 
mitted to cense, without any derrimoit 
to the moral fading of the place." f 

• Aiki>n*8 '•Manobester and its Ke^- 
bomhood,** 

t Bu.nes's '* Lancashire," ]3mo. edn., vol. 
i.,'p. 4M. 

L 
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It 18 allowed bj aU that the ori|:m 
of the custom ii invehcd in obaenritj 
and nneertaioty, tkongh this lai^ 
acooQEt doobtkn appeaia by £» the 



With Mr. Bainea we agree, and maj 
farther remark that, in our oplnkn, 
it seems very strange that a man's 
character shonld be so pnUicly stigma- 
tized, and his memory prasetred from 
merited oblinoo, to be the more detested 
thronghoat so many ages, if the only 
crime of which he was gnilty, was 
too strictly looidng after ** carr-gnlds." 
ETen allowing tbnt he ligoroosly ex- 
acted enormous fine% and inflieced 
▼arioos soTere punishments, still, it was 
with the sTOwed intention of extirpa- 
ting a noxions weed ; and his memoiy 
being preserved, and held np to pnblie 
execration for near ftmr centuries, 
seems a pnnishment nndoly dispropor- 
tioned to the magnitnde of the offimee. 
Few, indeed, are the tyrants on a large 
scale, in the world's history, who have 
received a similar proportioned merited 
retribution, in a memoiy kept alive bat 
to be execrated, as is the &te of this old 
knight of Ashton ; so that we cannot 
bat condode, from our consideration of 
the best and most probable account of 
the origin of this singular custom, that 
it may fiurly, and with certainty, be 
traced to an andent feeling of the 
inhabitants against the excesses of 
' tyranny, and that it was instituted by 
them to mark with detestati<m the 
wanton acts of a croel tyrant, which 
happened to be perpetrated when the 
arbitrary sway cf the feudal system 
vras gradually disappearing before the 
growing power, greater freedom of 
speech, and comparative independence 
of the great middle class. 

Aiken, as above ^Udted, says that 
the custom of lidhig the Bhek Knight 
was still observed at -the time when 
he wrote (1795) ; 'and the helmet, 
which wias then remmaing, was still in 
existence, the writer of thu article re- 
members, until aooni' sobm fborteen or 
sixteen years ago, when it mysterious^^ 
disappeued, and the Mack Boy several 



times made his appearance in the rather 
im-knight-like costume of a sorry hat 
of the present tile-like shape^ and 
with stumps of arms stretching out at 
right angles, into lite ends of which 
wera stu^ bunches uf heather broom. 
'From the riotous character of the 
proeeedings attending the celebratioiL 
of this annual custom in those years, 
the more respectable portion of the 
inhabitants had long looked upon it 
as a practioe that would be more 
honoured in the breach thereof, than 
in its observance. Indeed, on these 
occasions, it was rather dangerous for 
a well-dressed person to approach too 
near the scene of the Black Knight*s 
execution ; for it was almost certain he 
would be smeared with sludge, or some 
filth, if not otherwise abusdl ; and, in 
consequence of such practices, it was 
without regret anticipated by many, 
that now the helmet, the last relic of 
the originsl suit of srmour handed 
down through so many ages, had gone 
the way of all things, that the custom 
itself also would soon die out, and be 
forgotten. But this was not its 
destiny: its end was '*not yet" It 
has seen a revival, and bids fsir to 
outlive the present generation. The 
causes of this change have been various. 
A better and more efficient local govern- 
ment has provided a check to any ten- 
dency to tumultuous disorder, while the 
growing intelligence of an increasing 
community frowns all such proceedings 
down. The railways, also, have opened 
up to the pleasure-seeker and holiday 
spender, by cheap and easy access 
thereto, many beautiful spots of more 
or less interest, arising from either 
situation, or associations connected 
therewith; and as other places have 
their attractions for visitors, why should 
not Aihton also have one, in its ancient 
custom of riding the Black Knight? 
These, and similar considerations, in- 
duced the resolution that the Black 
Knight should be re-fornished by sub- 
scription, and the annual celebration of 
his visit more propedy conducted ; and 
as the cODsequedce of such decision. 
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the oostom has not died ont So fw 
from that, it shows still more vigoroas 
sij^ns of life. For some years past, 
the appearance of the Blaek Kidght 
has been heralded by placard, his eqnip- 
menta described, manner and ronte of 
procession detailed, and the nse of fire- 
»rms strictly forbidden ; and the result 
has been, that while the custom has still 
been obsenred, the obnoxioos, riotous 
conduct of the mob has been restrained, 
though we have an idea that, after 
having paraded the town, and been 
divested of his outer habiliments, — 
helmet, armour, cloak, &c, in some 
qniet OHnDer, away from the surveillanoe 
of the " Bobbies "(iin^rfic^, police), the 
straw-stuffed carcase of the Black Lad 
is remorselessly consigned to the ten- 
der mercies of the devouring element, 
amid such complimentary epthets, and 
other demonstrations of respect, as we 
rather think would not be esteemed 
very flattering by tiie individual whose 
memoiy the people thus " delight to 
honour." 

On the occasion of celebrating this 
custom during the past year, there 
were no less Uian three Black Lads 
exhibited to the thojosands of straqgers 
who crowded the streets of the town 
last Easter Monday (25th of April). 
We cannot say much for the artistic 
taste displayed in the make-up of these 
several eflSgies; but each was repre- 
sented as a warrior, or tyrant hewing 
a sword, axe, or some other emblem of 
a tyrannical age. The proprietors of 
each also appeared to reap a good 
harvest, by b^ging, as the efiBgy passed 
along, — a custom recently introduced, 
and which, doubtless, has its natural 
effect, in a business point of ^ew. 
The one owned by the **Chalsteawn 
Lads " (from a noted district of the bo- 
rough Charlestown) appeared to receive 
the largest amount of pecuniary patron- 
age from the public. The third was the 
fial, or original Black Knight, and 
which had been announced by placard 
(the others were merely spectdations — 



rivals in Us peculiar line of business, 
to compete for a share of the attractive 
profits^ ud waspraoeded by a band of 
mosie. Unlike the others, who were on 
horaeback, this was seated in a car 
(agaio, rather iMknight-like), was dad 
in a coat of mail, with hehnet and 
feather, sword and battle-axe, and with 
a black velvet cloak over hb shoulders. 
The day was fine, and passed over very 
quietly, notwithstanding the great in- 
flux of strangers, who all appeared to 
enjoy their hdiday, with the sighte wit- 
nessed) and made us half-wish that all 
tyrants were, m a simihtr manner, car- 
ried round in eflBgy near the scene of 
their cruelties and oppressions of thdr 
fellow-men. 

Falling into a phOosophic mood, we 
found ourselves finamiog the question, 
as to what influence audi an e^bition 
would have upon a popuUtion just 
emerging from a state of serfdom, and 
beginning to exercise their own duties 
of fine citizenship^ This problem, how- 
ever, we could not satis&ctorily solve, 
and will not, therefore, trouble our 
readers any further with our feeble 
efforts in that dhrection; but we trust 
that each will be able to arrive at 
a satiiif^tory solutioa thereof in his 
own mind. We may, however, remark, 
that perhaps the strong feelings of 
indignation agamst all tyranny, the 
feeling of independence existing among 
the popnlatian of this district, if not 
the originating cause of, has doubtless 
been fostered by, this annual custom ; 
and if so, all iriio agree therewith will 
also join us in the hope that in the 
future, such anniversaiy, as it is oele- 
bratedy will never be marred with any 
disgraceful, disorderiy conduct, but 
exert as its chie^ if not sofe influence, 
a beneficial effect on the piopular and 
youthful mind, by animating them with 
a hatred of iiyustice and tyranny of 
all Unds, whether domestic, social, 
ecclesiastical, or political, and en- 
couraging a love of truth, justice, and 
Ubcr^. C 
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One of the most prominent advan- 
tages on which this ** great city " may 
justly pride itself arises from its nume- 
rons and varied institutions for the en- 
coaragement of mental improvement and 
literary power. The importance of these 
inatitutions, especially to the young, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. To 
him who is just commencing to do battle 
with the world and life's stem realities, 
they are emioently advantageous. He 
has, perhaps, left his school or college 
with honours, and his friends regard 
him with admiration, as possessing 
more than ordinary abilities. This is 
not, perhaps, distasteful to the lad 
himself, and no wonder if he becomes 
full of self-conceit and vanity. But if, 
at this period, he should enter a literary 
institution, expecting still to maintain 
this (to him) proud pre-eminence, he 
will be grievously disappointed, for he 
will find that he is but one unit of the 
vast armies who are daily combating 
with the world for pre-eminence, and he 
will discover, that to retain anything like 
distinction he must not be content with 
those (now) trivial honours he has 
gained, but he must read, study, and 
labour. 

This may be at first discouraging to 
him, but it will have a bracing and 
invigorating effect upon him which we 
cannot value too highly. It is this 
which has in many instances given 
young men the first impulse to embark 
on that then almost unknown and shore- 
less sea of literature. 

At the present day, the principal 
object sought by literary institutions is 
the culture of the mental powers, by 
stimulating the efforts of the student 
himself by the aid of tutors, or by the 
mutual counsels and examples of the 
members themselves. True, these 
institutions do not in every case realize 
this object, for we must acknowledge 



with pain that there are in them two 
dbtinct and totally dilferent clasaet of 
members. 

If we enter the room set apart fior 
those who desire quiet study and re- 
flection, we see there earnest-sookd 
high-minded students, who, tbeugh 
they may have only Just left the 4etk or 
counter, are energetically and success- 
fully overcoming the difficulties in their 
way to the bright goal of knowledge. 

But, if we turn aside into the news 
room, we shall probably find some who 
spend their whole time, from their 
business hours to the cloatog of the in- 
stitution, alternately between sleep and 
newspaper ! These members, it is true, 
may derive some benefit^ from their 
connection with the society, but it will 
be far less than what it might or ought 
to be. 

A ''debating" or '^difcusaon and 
essay" class, in conjunction with 
an *' elocution " or " reading ** class, we 
view as amongst the most useful 
agencies connected with these institu- 
tions. We can scarcely over-estimate 
the good which can be effected by a 
judiciously conducted class of this 
description. Apart from the personal 
improvement of the memben, what 
is the grand object of all discussion 
and controversy Y The eMminatlon of 
truth. And is not this the greatest of 00 
objects, both in philosophy and religieii? 
And as it is after this tixat every maji 
is striving, we cannot, in this day of 
new and strange theories, place too high 
a value upon any agency, be it ever so 
humble, that aids in the sointion of 
this grand problem. 

Speaking of the insUtations and 
societies of London, we m«uit| for the 
sake of brevity, classify thtai,* and we 
have — 1st, The literary institution, in- 
cluding also mutual improvement 
societies, literary clubs, and debating 
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sonetiflf; 2iid, MeobaoW iDBtitntioiw, 
woKkMg ineB*«<!oUeg6i, and institiUioos 
of a similar ehamct«r. 

LUermyln8tituUcm$,^^ThBf9$i 1808 
ushered in a imv «ra of literature. 
The oldest ^ litmary institntion " uow 
ezisttiig in London was then founded, 
and called bj the name which it still 
bears, "The Bnssell Literary and 
Scientific Institution." On its roll of 
earliest members we find the names of 
some remarkablo men, such as Sir 
Samuel Bomillj, the c^sbrated equitj 
lawyer, whose ancestors were originally 
French Protestants, who fled to England 
for aoeoour on the rerooation of the 
Edict of Nantes, a descendant of whom 
— ^ John BoraiUy^ — is the preseot 
Master of the Bolls; Francis Homer, 
the emineDt financier and eloquent 
member of Parliament; Mason Good, 
the fiterary physician; Henry HalUm; 
and Lord Abioger; all now no more. 
Poflsessed of a fine and attractive 
building, eminent patrons, a hbrary of 
16,000 ydumfis, and sitaate in a central 
position in London, the "Bussell In- 
stitotion'* ought to exercise great 
power and influence. 
' In the city of London and its imme- 
diate vioinage are*—** The London In- 
stitution," in Fiasbury, founded nearly 
of the same date with the "Russell;" 
the "Creshy Hall Institution," in 
Bisbopsgate, held in the ancient parish 
of Crosby ( and the room designated the 
"Orown-roooi" in its days of palatial 
dignity, now reverberates to the voices 
of the young men of London; the " £ast» 
em Polyteohnic InEtitutioo," Leman 
Street, Whiteefaapel; the " Tonng Men's 
Societies Union," at 11, St Benet*s 
Thicib, Graceehureh Street; the " Jews 
and General *' in Sussex Hall, Leaden^ 
hall Street; the " PhUoeopbioal Institn* 
tioD," Beaumont Square, Mile End* more 
generally known as the '' Beaumont," 
oomfaitting scientific pursuits with more 
secalar Amusements. Within the legal 
and eoelesiastical precincts of Doctors* 
OttBunonslsthe "Literary and Scientific 
IflftitnHon." The "Literary Institu* 
tlio" in Aldersgate Street, once known 
as the ** City ol London literary and 



Scientific Institution," now under the 
management of the committee of the 
" Tonog Men s Christian Association," 
shorn of many of the ornaments of a 
''literary institution," and sinking as 
it does in many respects below the 
majority (d the institutions of London 
in its lectures, it yet possesses many 
advantages over them in regard to its 
situation and accommodation. 

The " Young Men*s Christian Asso- 
ciation," whose head-quarters are ^n 
Aldersgate Street, as we have alread y 
mentioned, has enlarged itself gradually 
from the one room in which its pro- 
moters originally met, some ten or 
fifteen years ago, to the position whioh 
it now occupies. It has thrown out 
its branches east, west, north, and south, 
over not only the metropolis and its 
suburbs, but there is scarcely a town in 
England in which may not he found a 
branch of this association. But it 
professes itself to be occupied with a 
higher missi(m than that of " literary" 
institutions, and that the promotion 
of religion among young mexu As 
a means of enticing the young from " the 
evil snares surrounding them," some 
of its branches hold out the induce- 
ments of secular classes, but others do 
not. There is also the " Church of 
England Young Men's Society," having 
its rooms at 169, Fleet Street^ 

Special provision for Sunday school 
teachers is made by the Sunday School 
Union, in its noble building, 56, Old 
Bailey, and by the Chureh of England 
Sunday School Institute, at its rooms, 
41, Ludgate Hill. 

The literary institutions in the 
western districts of London are nume- 
rous. They are the " Bussell," already 
referred to; the " Calthorpe Institute," 
Calthorpe Terrace, Gray^s Inn Boad, 
partaking more of the nature of a 
"christian association" than of a literary 
institution — it is under the patronage 
of Lord Calthorpe and Lord Ebury; 
the "Metropolitan Institution Company, 
Limited," Howland Street, Fitzroy 
Square, th e object of which is by shares 
and donations to erect a lai^ge and com- 
modious hall, to be called the "Hall of 
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Science and Literatare,** which wiQ be 
deToted to the ordinary objects of a 
literarj institution, but will also com- 
bine in some degree the advantages of 
a ^mechanics* institution.'^ We may 
perhaps mention, as an indication of its 
character, that on its board of directors 
occurs the name of Mr. E. TrueloTe, 
the now celebrated bookseller of Temple 
Bar. ** The Whittington Club and 
Metropolitan Atheneum," in Arundel 
Street, Strand, has again arisen, phoenix- 
like, from its ashes, under the presi- 
denoj of Mr. Alderman Mechi. It pos- 
sesses the elements of a club for both 
ladies and gentlemen, a literary institu- 
tion, and an assembly aad ball-room. 
The *^ Marylebone Institution," in Ed- 
ward Street, Portman Square, was 
established on the 23rd of April, 1832; 
its patron is that learned and indefatig- 
able peer. Lord Brougham, and it has a 
library of 6,000 volumes. These, with 
the ** All Souls' Mutual Improvement 
Institution," in Duke Street, Manchester 
Square; the ** Craven Street Mutual 
Improvement Society;" the **Highgate 
Literary and Scientific Institution;" the 
" Great Western Railway Literary So- 
ciety;" the " Kilbum Institution,** 
Springfield Gardens; the "St. Mary's 
Institution," Upper York Street, Biyan- 
ston Square ; and the " Westboume 
Athenaeum," Paddington, compose the 
list of our western institutions. 

In the southern suburbs of London 
we have the *^ Angell Town Institution," 
at Brixton, which appears to be devoted 
solely to the delivery of lectures; the 
" Walworth Literary Institution," in 
Keene's Row, Walworth, established in 
the year 1845; the '^Clapham Literary 
Institution," in Manor Street, CUpham ; 
the '< Southwark Literary Institution," 
in the Borough Road, Southwark, with 
its library of 5,000 volumes. Lord 
Brougham as its president, and Sir E. 
B. Lytton, the celebrated novelist, one 
of its patrons. The year 1859 gave 
birth to the "Chelsea Athenronm," 
similar in most respects to the ordi* 
nary literary institution. The name 
of Thomas Carlyle heads the list of the 
vice-patrons of this new society. The 



** Battenea Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution," King Street; the " Belmont 
Mutual Improvement Society," Lawn 
End, Sooth Lambeth; the "West 
Brompton Literary and Mutual Im- 
provement Society;" the "Camberwell 
Literary and Scientific Institution;" the 
" Hackney Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution,'' Church Street; the " Ham- 
mersmith Institution :" the " London 
and South-Westem Railway Literary 
and Scientific Institution;" the " Isling- 
ton Literary and Scientific Institution," 
Wellington Street; the "Poplar and 
Limehouse Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution," Hall Street; the " Sherwood 
Mutual Improvement Society," York 
Place, Battersea; the " Tailors' Labour 
Agency Literary Institution," Newing- 
ton Causeway. These, with the " Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution " at 
Dalston, and the "St John's Wood 
Literary and Scientific Institution," in 
Blenheim Place, which is now nearly 
seven years old, comprise, we believe, 
the whole of the institutions of this 
nature in London and the suburbs. In 
addition to these institutions, there are 
many societies connected with places 
of worship, which are working in a 
quiet, unostentatious marmer, but which 
are doubtless benefiting a lar^ge class 
of young men, and preparing them for 
usefulness in the church and the world. 
Mechamca^ InttitutionSf including 
also Working Men's Colleges, and insti- 
tutions of a similar character. — On the 
2nd December, 1823, the "London 
Mechanics' Institution," in Southampton 
Buildings, Holbom, was founded by the 
late Dr. Birkbeck. This institution 
was the first of the kind established in 
England, yet now, only some thirty- six 
years from its establishment, there are 
about six hundred similar institutions 
in existence in England. The trustees 
of the London Institution at the present 
time are Lord Brougham and Joshua 
Walker, Esq., and we are told that 
since its foundation in 1823, "more than 
forty thousand persons have availed 
themselves of its advantages, of whom 
many are at the present time distin- 
guishing themselves in various branches 
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of the ftrts and sciences, a know- 
ledge of which thej acquired in this in- 
stitution." The advantages offered by 
these iostitntions to the working classes 
are nndonbtedly great. They comprise 
classes for the study of the English, 
French, German, and Latin languages; 
discussion and essay, singing, drawing, 
elocution, and chess classes; good 
libraries, reading rooms well supplied 
with every style of literature, with good 
and generally entertaining lectures, by 
popular lecturers. We cannot enume- 
rate the whole of these mechanics' in- 
stitutes, but may mention the ** Pimlico 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics' 
Institution," in Belgrave Place, Pimlico; 
the ''Mechanics' Institute," Deptford; 
the ''Finbbury Mechanics' Institute," 
60, Bunhill Bow; and the ** London 
Compositors' Library and Beading 
Boom," 3, Baquet Court, Fleet Street; 
as following in the footprints of the 
*' London Mechanics," already men- 
tioned. We may also notice as one 
of this class. **The Institution," in 
Cleveland Street, Fitzrey Square, which, 
besides its regular week-day lectures 
to the working classes, gives Sunday 
evening lectures on ** various literary, 
scientific, social, and political ques- 
tions;" and, further, step and figure 
dancing, and quadrille classes, on week 
days. It has a class for instruction in 
the French language on Sunday morn- 
ings! The " Working Men's College," 
in Great Ormond Street, Blomsbury, 
of which the Bev. F. D. Maurice is the 
principal, has been established upwards 
of five years, and is devoted, as its name 
implies, to the strict uses of a college 
for working men and women. There 
are now numerous '* working men*s " 
institutes and colleges in and about 
London. The objects of these institu- 
tioiis are "the attainment of useful 
kBowledee and mental recreation," and 
the means by which these ends are pro- 
posed to be accomplished are, ** as far 
as circumstances admit, reading and 
news rooms, evening classes, a library, 
lectures, and such other means as may 
^ the committee be deemed advisable." 
Of these institutitms are the " Bermond- 



sey Woridng Men's Institute," 99, Ber- 
mondsey Street;" the ''Workmen's 
Institute and Benefit Club," York Boftd, 
Lambeth; the "Hackney Working 
Men's Institute," West Street, Triangle 
Square, Hackney; the "Islington 
Working Men's Institute," 1, Welling- 
ton Street; the "St Bartholomew 
Working Men's Institute," Calthorpe 
Place, Gray's Inn Boad; the "Agar 
Town Working Men's Lecture and 
Beading Boom ;" the " Lewisbam Work- 
mg Men's Institution;" the "Norwood 
Working Men's Association ;" the " Peo- 
pie's Institution," Holbom Hill; the 
** St. George's Lending Library," Hanover 
Square; and the "Westminster Public 
Library," 7 and 8, Great Smith Street 
And now, if there should be among 
the readers of this article any student 
disheartened in his efforts to attam 
knowledge, to such we say, — Take 
courage and persevere, for with energy, 
and a strong wUl, though you li^k 
what the world calls "genius" or 
"talent," you must and will finally 
succeed. Let us take advantage of all 
the means of improvement, however 
humble they may be, remembering that 
the path to learning is not to be trodden 
by the mere wish, or by a few spas- 
modic attempts at it^ but bj serious and 
resolute efforts. 

In conclusion, let us all raroember 
that self-improvement is a duty whidi 
we owe not only to ourselves, but to our 
country, and from the discharge of it wo 
should not shrink. Death is making 
continual havoc amongst men great in 
the legislature, in science, literature, art, 
and their places must be refilled if we 
wish England to maintain her wonted 
supremacy. To the work, then I There 
is more pure and real pleasure in an 
hour's hard study, **^ which we gam 
something, than in a night's enervating 
amusement, amid the dazzling glare <^ 
the ball-room, or the tinselled grandeur 
of the theatre. True, we cannot all be 
great in the world's eye, but we can all 
be useful in our various spheres. Let 
us not despair, then, but ever remember 

that KMOWLBDGB IS POWBK. 

HxvBT Kbbbub. 
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W« mideraUad that the aotobio- 
gnpfaj'of (Ae Dr. Carlyle, who was the 
vieodef Uameand Horaeand Boras 
— >wbioh was left by its author under 
the charge of the late Principal Lee, of 
Edinburgh, in 1805, will shortly be 
pttbhabcd. 

Jumusj the problem of the eighteeath 
centiury, is still a shadow. Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, father of Miss Bessie Parkee, 
is aboat to add to the cnmulative evi- 
dence of Sir Philip Francis being the 
wan. 

To the roll of ennobled men of the 
Oeort of Saxe-Weimar, have recently 
been added— by the bestowal of the 
" Owier ot the Falcon" — the names of 
Gbsvinus, the Historian, and Xuomab 
Cabltlb. 

Oarl>le, Fronde, Massey, and Buckle, 
are eaich reported as having volomes in 
ihepres$, 

Ohablss Darwin, anthor of " The 
Origin of Species by Natural Selec- 
tion," a book of the " Vestiges" type, 
is grandson, and heir (to the genius, at 
least) of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of 
" The Botanic Garden " and ** Zoonomia.* 

The heroine of Longfellow's ** Hy- 
perion " became his wife. 

An en:ire uninjured copy of '* Cover- 
dale's Bible,*' 1535, has been discovered, 
among many other rare books, in a 
recently opened closet at Willscut, Oxon. 

Three vols, of " The Occasioned 
Works" of bacon, chronologically ar- 
ranged, conuected by narrative, and 
annouted, are in preparation. 

Sir Heury Huvelock's brother-in-law, 
J. C. Marsbiuan, is preparing a memoir 
of that Cbriatiau hero. 

A '' Private Life ot Washington*^ has 
been lett among the papers of G. W. P. 
Oustis, a descendant relative of the 
first President of the United States 
Bepublic. 

Sir a Alison, Bart., the Historian 
of Europe, was presented with a bust 
of himself by tlie faculty of Procu- 
rators, on the twenty-fitth anniversary 
of his appomtment as hheritf of Lanark- 
shire, 29th Dec^ 1859. ^Another copy 
was placed in the hbrary of the taculiy. 



The Boxburghe Chib btend to trect 
in the metropolis a splendid monument 
in honour of William Caztok, the 
first British printer, of whom Mr. 
William Bkdes is preparing a Imo- 
graphy. 

Lord Macaulay expired, aged fflty- 
nine, on 28th December. Life ends, 
though labours last, and history con- 
tinues. A Titanic fragment of otir 
national records has been left by him; 
but, like Cambuscan's, hi it our story is 
left** half told." 

Shirley Brooks is editor, and Edward 
Walferd sub-editor, of Once a W'seh, 

Hood, the British Heine, has beoi 
translated into German. 

Pbescott's ** Philip n." has been 
pablisbed by Messrs. IHdot, in Frendu 

" St. Stephen's,"* a poem in ** Black- 
wood," looks as if its author did not 
need to ask '* What will he do with itf* 
or to name it " A/y Novel" endeavour. 

A new series of "The Bibiiothdea 
Indica" is to be issued by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

J. W. Gilbart, author of " The Logic 
of Banking," &c., has retired from the 
management of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 

Jobn Craig, a writer on political 
science, died on the 5 th nit., aged 
ninety- four. 

A memorial statue of Lord Clire is 
to be inaugurated at Shrewsbury. 

Profebbur Owen, whose great woik 
on "Palaeontology'* is just published, 
has announced in The Lancet, that he 
is about to issue the MS. productions 
of John Hunter, the originals of which 
were destroyed by Sir Everard Home, 
from copies made by a Mr. Clift, for- 
merly curator of the Honterian Museum. 

K. W. Emkrson is! about to teach 
" The Conduct of Life" in a new voL, 
announced by Messrs. Ticknor. 

Ernest Junes has a new poem, 
" Coraydu^ dedicated by permission to 
Sir. E. B. Lytton, in the press. 

A. K. H. B., of * Fraaer's Ma^azfne," 
is the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, of St. Ber- 
nard's, Edinburgh, son of Ber, Dr. 
Boyd, of Troh parish, GUsgow. 
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GEOFFEJEY CH1A.UCEE.— THE ENGLISH LiJSTGCJAGE. 

'"Chancer, the "Homer of onr poetry, aad the true father of English literature.'' 
— <?. L. Craih, 

FsoH the eca of the Gonqnest (1066) till the dajg of Chaueer the 
literativre of Bngland eonaisted almost entirely of translations or 
imitations of Norman chronicles and romances. It was French in 
style, idiom, and material. 

Though an Aiiglo«Saxon literatore, of considerable power, taltiiit', 
and value, had preYionsly been current, it shortly thereafter de- 
clined in £ikYonr and influence, and sunk, though it did not peiish, 
under the rivalry of the imported and enforced civilization and 
culture of the Normano-Eranks. The haughty aristocracy of eon- 
C[ue8t could not employ the language of the servile throng, and 
insisted on the general use of the Norman toogue by the vanquished. 
The steady undercurrents of common daily iSfe, however, gave the 
Anglo-Saxons sufficient opportunity for keeping in living usage the 
speech of their forefathers. Ceasing, by the gradual force of circum- 
stances, to be embodied in writing, or empk)yed in popular public 
converse, the strict grammatical forms of inflection and syntax 
were neglected, or forgotten : language became simpler and looser 
in texture by becoming wholly oral. In this stage of transition it 
is now called semi-Saxon. For a time, the exotic tongue appeared 
likely to get acclimatized ; and great care was taken to aid its disse- 
mination and growth. Children were taught in French, that they 
might know French, and that, by this early training, their ver- 
nacular might be supplanted, not only in favour, but in use. 
Though this was done, we have it on the authority of Eobert .of 
Gloucester (about 1272)— 

*' Ao lowe men holdeth to Engljss and to their kin speech;** 

yet Eobert of Bourne (about 1330) writes his chronicle 

'^ For thofse] that in this land wonn (dwell) 
That ne[itlier] Latin no[r] Frankys conn (know).** 

This persistent and almost revoltful adherence to the vernacular 
was carried ftirther by " John Comwaile, a Maister of Gramer," 
who, about three years after the publication of Chaucer's " Court 
of Love," began to teach children to construe their Latin into 
English, instead of (as had been the yont), into French. His 
example was quickly followed by others, and became all ^ but 
xmiversal. 

VOL. III. M 
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As a general snmmary of the facts ofYuBtorr, it may be affirmed 
that [Ist] from the Conquest till the demise of Stephen (1154), the 
French language was forcefully maintained as that of the court, the 
law, and the ordinary intercourse of the conquerors with their 
yassals ; [2nd]from the accession of Henry IL, till the dose of the 
long reign of Henry III. (1272), the native Anglo-Saxon existed in 
revolt against, and in spite of, the Norman influence used for its 
suppression ; and [Srd] daring the reigns of the three Edwards 
(1272 — 1377), the " Dame's tongue" of England regained its olden 
power. The IVench became thereafter only a gn^T into, not the 
root-stock of the speech of Englishmen. 

Various political events conduced to this end, and acted as aux- 
iliaries to the sturdy persistence of Saxondom, in the employment 
and retention of the national language. The wars of the kings 
made the people's attachment to their persons and plans necessary ; 
and hence lemency was extended to the silent and boastless infringe- 
ment of such laws as did not essentially inhere in the feudal syst^. 
The growth of trade increased the power of the Conmions, and the 
need of their wealth led to many concessions of the (so-called) pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty. The contests which arose between 
England and France occasioned a feeling of enmity for evenrthing 
French, which materially influenced bom nobles and people, and 
quickened where it did not originate the sentiment of nationality in 
all classes. In these and other ways, the iN'ormano-Frankish lan- 
guage lost dominion, and a free flela was left for the careful culture 
of the native language of Enj^land. 

Chaucer was a far-seeing, forethou^htM man, who kept his eye 
well fixed upon causes, and was quick and sure at tracing their 
effects. His contemporary, Gower, in the uncertainties of the 
time, gave hostages to fame, and made appeal to posterity in the 
i^ee prevalent knguages of the period, viz.— of the church and 
learning, Latin ; of the court and fashion, French ; of the people 
and progress, English; — but Chaucer had no such hesitancy. 
Though skilled in the learned tongues, he placed himself unre- 
servedly at the head of the minstrels of his native land, with his 
earliest poem, and he continued to aim at and to seek popularity 
and influence throughout the years of a long life by the production 
of distinctively English 

" Sokes, songifl, and dities/' 

by giving the colloquial forms of his own land's language perma- 
nency, consistency, and literary existence; by applying the con- 
serving magic of genius to the speech of the people, and by 
saturating and colouring the words of the common vocabulary of 
his time with the imperishable hues jf bought, sympathy, ife. 
Thus he became the ancestor of that long line of descendants who 
have planted " the seeds and pregnant forms" of thought " that 
make the life of souls" in the fields of English literature, and cause 
them to be fertile with " a life beyond life." 
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Not lon^ after that defeat which Edward m. endured in France, 
the hostility of England took the form of an Act of Parliament 
(1362), for the discontinnanoe of the use of the French language in 
the pleadings and impleadings of the courts of law. There can be 
little doubt that Chaucer — if not as a courtier, at least as a poet, who 
had proven the scope, sufficiency, and capability of English for the 
utterance of the whole spirit of life — ^haa considerable influence in 
effecting this enactment of that recently-instituted but essentially 
English body — the House of Commons. 

English was no more to be the paiois of serfs, but the speech of free- 
men. Conquerors and conquered had now grown into one people. 
The indomitably sturdy Saxon had risen from the crush and pres- 
sure of foreign domination, and took with him, into the spheres of 
his activity everywhere, that rude mother-toneue, inflexile, and 
rudely welded together as it was, in his ascent. The fine, quicken- 
ing impulses of patriotism, the flushing animation of martial 
enthusiasm, the prophetic, far-forecast sluidows of a lELeformation, 
the pomp of chivalry, tdie grandeur of a mighty court, the intense 
activities of commerce, the thronging might of a fresh and active 
lifehood, played in and upon the poet*s heart with their mystic 
influences, and stirred its depths of a£fectionate thoughtfulness to 
effort and success. 

Chaucer, in an era of unsha[>en and formless speech, rung out the 
great thoughts of his intellect in brave, bold, homely, hearty, vivid, 
vigorous words, — 

'' And as mnch as then 
The English language conld express for men, 
He made it do," — 

by following his own common-sense maxim, "Let us show our 
fantasyes in such wordes as we learneden of our dames tongue." 

Chaucer's practice " jumped " at once with the policy of the 
king, and the wishes ot the people. He did not sculpture into 
statesqueness from a single material — Parian or Pentelic marble, 
like the Greek of Homer — but fused into one composite mass the 
courtier's French, the scholar's Latin, and the people's Saxon, and 
cast them into grace, beauty, vraisemblance, form, and life-like 
reality, in the mouldy of his ingeniously conceptive mind. If the 
residt is not pellucid and unstainedly white ana flawless, the gray 
lines and the spotty graining of the amalgam only serve to heighten 
our ideas of the power and genius which wrought together into such 
proportionate harmoniousness elements so seemingly diverse and 
mamnite. In Ms hands English ceased to be a dialect, and be- 
came a speech. It was fitting and right, then, that a mandate 
should go forth from Britain's highest legislative councils that the 
laws of England should cease to be appealed to or enforced in 
an alien tongue, which had " become mucn unknown in the realm." 
We can almost fancy the great delight with which he, 

*' Who first enriched onr English with his rhymes,*' 
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wodM listen »to the ^tformplimeiits of Petrttrch upcm this point of 
eompanson ^betvi^sen BAirte, "the mait poet of Itaille," and 
himself, ^vks.,*^hi8 being'the^oreatorvof Ihe literaiy langimge jo£ his 
country. 

3t is only "fturto heliere that the tAlent md ^nam diiqcdayed 1^ 
the dvent of the (Duke of iE^aneftsterqiPereflonie^^tat vedo^biMd and 
▼alned 'both by Sovereign «Dd people, «nd that Him (^>ei«ted m 
provailing circnmitanoeB, iin tuition to his eoBselkixt biuineM 
habits and ability, in his oonpt «ppoiiti»eiit8 ; and indeed me 
tshall soon -show reason 'for ree^ming this sn|q»ositfOfi ae iii^y 
pTobible, -if not «etuidly 'profon. Bat me must, at fH-efent, eon- 
tinne our nfOfrtftire. 

Ohanoer's'Genoese imssion mnst h«<re been^&DMMgeditDtheikittg!8 
satssfavition, for almost immediately after hiS'Vetiire, he reeei^fed a 
grant~-£3rd April, ldf7^ir-*fi*om his «regal employer, of -a pitcher of 
wine (about a gcJlon) daily; «nd in June of the same ^aar he 
was appointed, b^r royal patent, comptroller of the costoms on 
wool, hides, '&c., in me port of Lonoon. And that it might he 
escpressly seen that this was not a **iob" invented to provide « 
sinecure office for a needy, greedy hang6r*on>of eourts, Jout a honti 
tide transaction, aoknowiec^iDg and requiring bnsinces int^prityy 
punctuality, and capacities, it is ordained " That tise:«aidi'G^}firey 
Chancer write with his emn hand his rolls touching ;tlie aaid office, 
and continually reside there, and do and execute all things per- 
taining to the said office, in his own proper person, and not by his 
substitute." Here we find ittimpU0d that there was some known 
quality in Chaucer which rendered this injunction needful, — 
not for his discouragement, but for the maintenance of honest 
conduct in the public service. This very prohibition is an attes- 
tation of the Court's knowledge of Chaucer's literary labours, and 
the popularity of his writings. In 1375, Edward III. conferred on 
him the wardenship of the heir of Sir Edmond Staplegate, with a 
salary (£104) equivalent to £1,872 jo^r annum. The Duke of Lan- 
caster endowed him with an annuity of (£10) £180 ; and in 137B, 
he got a grant of forfeited wool to the amount of £1,262 of the 
present currency (£71 4s. 6d.). Of his " manner of life" at this 
period we get the following autobiographic glimpse from the 
"Book of Fame" (which dates about this time), Book II., in 
which the living golden eagle says : — 

" Thou wilt make 
(f nights fall oft thine head to acke ; 
In thy study so thou y-writest 

That no tidings eoroen to thee, 

"Not of thy very neighebores 

That dwellen almost at thy de<M«. 

» « « • « 

For when thy labour all done is, 
And liiHSt made all thy reckonings, 
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lotttadb'of nat and^oC dmp things 
Thou goest home to thine hevae ano% 
And all 80 damb a« anj stone, 
TlH>a aittest at another book, 
Till fully dazed is thy look."|* 

(Jbauoor and Froisfiftrt* were fellow yeomen of the court prior to 
1368f, when the latter quitted England: From the Frenmi' poelF 
and chronicllst, the author of "The Flower and the Leaf'*'if»ay 
have received the ground-thought of that' poem in a description' of 
tii3 floral games instituted in 1§24^ by Clementina I&aure, Counteflflh 
of Toulouse. Chancer, at any rate, alludes to a song of that quaint^ 
garrulbus old fellow's, in that poem, which was probably written 
about ttiis^ time of learned and leisurely competence, when daily 
duty only gave ze&t to creative fancy. It- is pos&ible, however^ 
^at Chaucer, in his continental embassages, may have been not 
merely a spectator of> but a i^arer in, these' afPeeted and at iiiatr 
time ftbshionable sporte. 

The diplomatic services of Chaucer were twice called into requi* 
wtion in the early part of 1377, on secret afifeirs for his Majesty; 
We have it, on the authority of Froissart; that one of these missions^ 
— ^for which letters of protection were granted — was the negotiation 
ofa treaty of marriagelbetween RichardJ Prince of Wales, and M}aa*y, 
dkuffhter of Charles V"., King of France (1364— 1380). The persona 
employed in this important embassy were Sir Guichard D Angl^i 
afterwards Earl of Huntingdon, Sir Eiohard Sturry, andGeoflSey 
Chancer. The former were evidently the' show ambassadors, and 
ihe untided- gentleman was as plkinly the worker — the managing 
partner of iSe- firmi Ihiring these absences, he* appointed; hifr 
Mlow-^oet, Grower, and one !EBbhard Forresterj his 'legal represen* 
tative* in matters of business. 

In this same year (1377), Edward lEC. died at Eichmond; Jtme 
2U8t, and Eiohard It, his grandchild, son of the Black Prince, 
wiio had died in the preceding year, "reigned in his steadi" though 
only in his eleveniii year. A council of nine was appointed to 
manage the afiairs of the nation, but his uncles, the Dutes of Lan* 
caster, York, and G-loucester, had the real direction of affairs intheiif 
hands. It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that Chaucer's 
annuities and offices were confirmed to him by the new sov»ereign, and 

* To- this extraot may be added the following, from the prologue to **T^ 
Begende of Gode Women,'' viz.: — 

"On bookes for to read I me delight, 
And to tbem give I faith and full credence; 
And in mine heart- have them in reverence 
So heartily, that there ia game none, 
That from my bookes maketh me to gone." 
Ia the " Datcheaas/' he says that reading is — 
** Better play 
Than eithec at ohest on tabbes.? 
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that his seirioes were again employed as a diplomatist in Lombardy, 
in 1378. How long he was absent, we cannot learn ; but we do 
know that, daring the three following years, England was in a 
strange religious and political ferment. By Wyoliffe's advice, the 
Commons had refused to xjay the pa{>al toll called " Peter's pence." 
Five bolls had been fulminated against the reformer ; andne had 
snccessfoUy resbted, by aid of Lancaster, Percy, and ilie Earl 
Marischal, one attempt to subdue him, at an episcopal tribunal. 
Another attempt at coercive jurisdiction was qmasned by the queen 
mother, in 1378. In 1379, he was stricken by paralysis, but he 
continued to toil on in the good work, and in 1381, published 
twelve theses against the doctrines of the Church of Eome. 
Chaucer's patron, Lancaster, was Wycliffe's chief protector, and 
tiiere can be no doubt that the poet ardently sympatnized with the 
reformer.* We know that he used his briUiantest weapon, ridicule, 
against the errors of the church and its officials ; and his noblest 
verses have been given to the description of a " Poore Parson f— of 
which there was then only one illustrious living exemplar — 
Wycliffe himself," although the "poore priests," whose views 
accorded with his, were even then well and numerously scattered 
through the counliy. 

In Qie same year, 1381, the Saxons thought the time to " strike 
for freedom" had arrived, and under the leadership of Wat Tyler, 
John Ball, and Jack Straw, an agitation for the abolition of sermom 
and villenage, of imposts and tolls obstructive to commerce, and for 
the maintenance of the power of taxation among the Commons, was 
begun. Unfortunately, the mob was turbulent, and the leaders were 
incapable of organizing the insurgents effectually, or of restraining 
their excesses, so that the movement, justifiable in itself, was sup- 
pressed. It did, however, procure some ameliorations, and it inm- 
cated the power and ener^ of the peasant population. 

It is qmte possible that Uhaucer, as Compinroller of the Customs, 
and therefore personally, as well as officially, interested in the 
matter, may have been present at the conference in which the 
treacherous and lean-witted Walworth, with the argument of a 
sword's point, answered the complaints of Tyler, and left the mob 

* Of this pomt the following maj be regarded as the chief proofs, viz.: — Ist 
The general anti* papal tendency and tone of Chaucer's poems. 2nd. The stoiy of 
his flogging a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street. 3rd. The keen Wjcliffism of his 
patron. 4th. Cardinal Wolsey (1471-1530) interdicted the publication of " The 
Pilgrim's Tale," and objected to *' The Ploughman's Tale." 5th. Fox, the mar- 
tyrologist (1617-15^7), says, **I marvel to consider this — how that the bishops, 
condemning and abolishing ail manner of Enfdish books and treatises which might 
bring the people to any light of knowledge, did yet authorize the works of Chaucer 
to remain. So it pleased God to blind then the eyes of them for the more com- 
modity of the people." 6th. The prevalence of the opinion that the monks foisted a 
retractation of his ** Enditings of Wordly Vanities'* into the concluding paragraphs 
of ** The Canterbury Tales." 

t To this portrait, Dry den, Cowper, Crabbe, &C| have each been indebted. 
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leaderless, until the yonng king, emitting one spark of fellow- 
feeling, exclaimed, " Tjler was a traitor ! — I myself will be your 
leader !" — a noble sentiment, which was ignominioosly evaded. 

** Old John of. Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster," had married, in 
1372, Constance, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel, King of 
Castile and Leon, and had led an army into Spain, to assert his 
right, through his wife, to the sovereignty of Castile ; during his ab- 
sence a strong contest had arisen between the court party and the 
commissioners of regency ; and wary steps were required to keep 
free from danger and loss. Chaucer seems to have tried policy, 
but did not si:^cceed in passing through the ordeal scathelessly. 

Hichard II. had married, 1382, the daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV., Anne of Bohemia. She, it has been conjectured, is com- 
plimented in the character of Alceste, the Queen of Love, the emblem 
of truth of womanhood, in " The Legende of Gode Women ;" and 
it has hence been inferred that this poem was written at the sug- 
gestion of her Majesty ; and in the Prologue the poet is command^ 
to present his composition to the Queen " at Eltham or at Shene." 
At any rate, we know that, four months after the royal marriage, 
Chaucer was made comptroller of the minor customs of London, in 
addition to his former ofl&ces, and with the further privilege of 
performing his duties by deputy. He appointed a permanent sub- 
stitute in 1383. 

Thus high went the flow of the tide ; the ebb began at last, how- 
ever. In 1384 two candidates for the mayoralty of London were 
proposed, one by the officials of the court, headed by De la Pole 
and De Vere, another by the popular or Lancasterian party. This 
was the time (according to Andrew of Wyntoun) 

** When of Lancastre the duke 
Refatce intil Scotland take," 

to escape a conspiracy that threatened his life. John of North- 
ampton was a "Wycliffite, a man of integrity and ability, and under 
the patronage of the duke. Chaucer took his patron's side, and 
Lancaster's enemies included all his supporters in their list of mal- 
contents. By the use of a military force, and after a city riot. Sir 
Nicholas Brember, the court candidate, was elected, and North- 
ampton was imprisoned, tried, and (in August, 1384) sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. Chaucer fled first to Hainault, then to 
Zealand, taking his wife and children with him. Here "berafte 
put of dignity of office," in which he " made a gathering of worldly 
good," he spent some time in difficulties, and ** with dangers com- 
passed round." On his return, he was for a short time exposed to 
persecution ; and he complains, ** For richesse have I povertie ; for 
dignitie now am I enprisoned ; instede of power, wretchednesse I 
suSre; ^nd for glory of renown, I am now despised and foullie 
hated." In his durance he wrote that imitation of Boethius, entitled, 
" The Testament of Love." 
His humiliation, however, did not last long, for in 1386 the men 
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^fKeat chose him as their represeutatiye in paxiiament, snd'aaa 
koight of that shire he sat in Westminster. In 1387 he los^ his 
wife, perhaps outworn with the privations, the pinehing pain of 
porerty, these years of woe necessitated ; and in 1388 he was obliged 
to sell his annuities to one John Sealby. Gaunt returned to Eng- 
land in 1B89, and at his instance Northampton was released, and 
Chauoer was repensioned, besides being appointed Clerk of the 
Works at Westminster, Windsor, &c., in which office he materially 
furthered the intwests of architecture; In 1394 John of Lancaster 
honours or favours him with a pension, and he is still in receipt of 
his salary as one of the king's esquires, but of other offices he seems 
to have been deprived. About this period, howev^, he is believed 
to have been again settled in poetic retiremwit near Woodstock, 
the place of his manhood's early happiness, his dreams, ambi- 
tions, and endeavours. This is rendered all ^e more probable by 
the fact that his " Astrolabie," written for the education in astro- 
nomy of his favourite son, " litel Lowys," is compounded for the 
latitude of Oxford, and was therefore most probabjy written in the 
neighbourhood of that ancient seat of learnmg. The composition 
of this wprk for the special purpose assigned seems to indicate the 
possession of learned leisure and homely competence, as well as 
fatherly interest, and the exercise of so many of the sweet domes- 
ticities of life as were possible to the widowed and work-worn poet. 
He is at this time again made a pensioner of the king to the amount 
of £20, equal to £360 of our present currency — enough, in addition 
to other revenues, for comfort, if not for competency. This pleas- 
ing outgrowth of parental fondness, written in "lithe English,'* 
does not profess to be original. Its author says, " I ne assurpe not 
to have founden this werke of my labour or of mine engin. I am 
but a lewde compilatour of the laboure of olde astrologiens, and 
have it translated into mine English onely for thy doctrine, and 
with this swerde shall I slay envie." It proves, however, that he 
"was well grounded in astronomie." There are some kindly, 
fetherly phrases in the dedication which delight us much ; e, g., 
" I perceive by certain evidences thyne abylyte to leme scyences 
touching nombers and proportions, and also well consider thy 
besye prayer in especyal to leme the tretyse of the astrolabye. ' 
Hie writes it in English, " for Latine ne canst thou not yet but 
small, my litel sonne." He prays "every person descrete thafe 
redeth or heareth this litel tretyse, to have my rude en tending 
excused, and my superfluitie of wordes, for two causes. The first 
cause is for that curious endyting and harde sentences is full heyy 
at once for such a child to lerne. And the second cause is this, 
that soothely me seemeth better to written unto a child twise a 
good sentence, than .he forget it once." These thoughts, this ddi- 
cate considerateness, throb out of a fine fatherliness of heart, and 
from a clear, well-furnished understanding. Sixty-three years of 
busy life had not cooled his sympathy with boyhood, and even the 
pet little prodigy which his wife nad left him as a legacy of love is 
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sensiMy though kindly dealt with. There waa sun^iine in the old 
man's sonL ' 

We do not know that it has been before remarked that the works 
of Chaucer, prior to the issne of " The Testament of Love," are 
courtly, debannaire, fretted with fantastic fancies relative^to chivalric 
customs, and g^xeraUy> in spirit, style, portraiture, taste, and 
machinery, refer to and emboay l^e graces, habits, and finicalities 
of life among the upper grades of society ; but now, when leisure 
lay before him to make his grand adventure for fame, he turned 
himself from the circles of vague panotUio, bi&ns4ance, and noble 
goitility, to the whole breadth of life as it was in his i^e, and 
then, in — 

** Legend* blithe 

He sang of l«re,or. kmghtho*d, of tb« wiles 

Of bomelj life, throogb-eaoh estate and. age 

Tfaefashwns and the follies of the world 

With ommiog. hand pourtivyiDg " — 

with, air the spirit, zest, humour, facile changefulness, and descrip" 
tive skill in picturing the motleyness of custom and costume which 
then prevailed, of one who ** in the original perused mankind.** 

Prom Gower*8 mention, of Chaucer's work, " The Testament of 
Love,'* in the "Confessio Amantis," published in 1393, and his 
speaking of him as being " in his dayes olde," it has been generallj 
inferred that " The Canterbury Tales *' were commenced about this 
date, and were not included m those " dytyes and songes ** of his 
with which, at this time, Gower saya — 

" The land fulfilled^is over alL" 

This, we believe, is a rather hasty conjecture, not supported by 
fkot, and scarcely supportable by inference. For instance, in " The 
Legend of Good Women" (1382), we find it asserted that — 

"-Ba made tl» bobe that^ highte * the House of Fame,' 
Eke^'the Deathr^ofBlaiiGhe, the Dachesse,' 
And ' the Parliament of Foales/ as I goess, 
And all * the Lo9» of Palamon and.ArdUt 
Of TheheSf thooglithe story is knowen lite, 
And many an hymue." 

Now, " Palamon and Aroite," ihe Hiad of English literature (the 
original of which seems to have been derived botb from Statius and 
Boccaccio), is the topic of " The Knight's Tale,*' the first of the 
series; it oecupies no fewer than 2,239 lines, and we have no* 
oUier work of Chaucer'ti inwhioh it appears. It seems far more 
natural, therefore, to suppose that the plan had been gradually 
built up in his mind from the suggestion afforded by Boccaccio's 
" Decameron ** (1350), and that he mteriaced in the grand web of 
his thoughts many of those precious threads of narrative which had 
been circulating for years among his friends and fellows of the 
court. That, however, 1i»e series had not attained it» present fornix 
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nor been wrongKt into consecutiye homogeneity prior to 1393, is per- 
liapg true ; for in " The Man of Law's Tale," after giving an index 
rerum of his " Legend." he takes up the story " Of thUke wicke 
ensample of Canace " from the work of Gower, of which we have 
spoken. On this supposition we have only to regard the prologue 
and the interjaculative jokes and conversations which so dramati- 
cally occupy the spaces between the tales as necessarily new, though 
we may acknowledge it as highly probable that, prompted by the 
exigencies of the plot, he may have added many touches to the old 
poems, and added several fresh, though winter-flowered, products 
of constructive fancy to the garland he was engaged in arranging. 
This inference seems to be borne out by the fact, that the prologue 
is the most finished, most delicately and churaoteristically managed, 
the broadest in outline, freest in pencilling, and most minute in 
delineativeness of the whole poem, and that the keeping of the 
several members of the singular and varied pilgrimage are Shakes- 
perian in distinctness of characterization and sustained repre- 
sentativeness. It is too much to suppose that such vastness of 
design and variety of executive skill, as well as voluminousness of 
invention, could have been crowded into the seven closing years of 
the venerable bard whose life and mind had been so active in youth 
and manhood, and who bore the lines of nearly half a century of 
authorship carved into his broad and thoughtful brow. We incline 
to believe, then, that with an author's cherishing love for the oflT- 
spring of his thoughts, he gathered together all the " storial thing " 
of his bygone and unarranged authorship into one liberal offertory 
for posterity. The prologue is immeasurably superior in taste, 
humour, interest, prooability, feeling, and vraisembiance to that of 
the prototype poem, " The Decameron :" the plot is better sustained 
throughout ; there is greater congruity between the narrations and 
the narrators ; the colouring and types of life are more varied ; the 
classes, company, and individuals are better specialized; and the 
whole plan is more happily and more artisticafly conceived. The 
mere general form is copied, but the characters, scenery, manage- 
ment, interest, sentiment, style, dramatic adaptiveness, pictoriality, 
and satiric bonhommie are all original ; the glow of personality, life, 
sociality, station, and spirit — ^in one worcC JEngltshness^-^is upon 
them all, and the 

" Kine and twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondrie folk by aventure y fall 
In fellowship,'* 

in the Tabard, at Southwark, are brought before the vision in the 
palpable and unsophisticated distinctness and reality of health, and 
strength, and truth, and are presented in — 

" A spirit of life so gay, 
That still they live and breathe in fancy's view, 
Fresh beings fraught with Timers imperishable hae.** 

No exhaustive criticism of Chaucer's intensely picturesque and 
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viTidly individualized poems can be undertaken in a mere interpre- 
tative life-sketch such as this, in which it is chie£y intended to 
indicate or suggest the special characteristic which the man dis- 
played in his age, and the peculiar in£aence he brought into such 
forcefdl activity, as to have affected his own era, and to have 
impressed the mture with it. This chief, guiding, and, as it were, 
key-aim of Chaucer's life we find and signalize m his definite and 
persistent culture of the English tongue, a mark which differentiates 
nim comjpletely from any contemporary, and which makes him 
worthy of a place among those who have initiated and confirmed 
specific changes in the mode and fashion, the form and pressure, of 
tne life of their age or nation. If through him the English language, 
as Leigh Hunt beautifully expresses it, " burst into luxuriance lute 
a sudden month of May," and attained its June in Spenser and 
Shakespeare, Taylor and Barrow, — and those men 

** Must be free or die who speak the tongae 
That Shakespeare spake," — 

how great must be our debt to the first mighty master-spirit, who 
poured the vast life of his soul into this English tongue with such 
sincerity, continuousness, straightforwardness, beautiful trans- 
parency, plenteous volubility, earnest thought, and copious ver- 
satility of^ inventiveness ! » It was right that the crowning work of 
his active life should be one in which the capacities of the language 
should be tested to the utmost by the width, scope, variousness, 
and multiplicity of the matters brought into the harmonies of verse, 
and so be proven to be wanting in nought that pertained to the 
genuine life of his nation. The fiux and uncertainty, the fitful 
uterary usage of our speech was at once terminated by its being 
shown that profound learning, chivalric fantasy, true womanliness, 
perfect gentility, civic needs, and homely wants, could all find 
expression in a national language formed, like the people who 
spoke it, out of the prime materials that all other nationalities 
could furnish, worked, kneaded, vitalized by something more than 
even Promethean heat — the breath of the soul of genius. 

Through the changeful vicissitudes of a changeful time Chaucer 
held consistently to the political and religious views of his mature 
manhood, and kept faith with his earliest patron, John of Gaimt. 
During a number of years this nobleman had held the affections of 
Chaucer's sister-in-law, the widow of Sir Hugh de Swmeford — who 
had been governess to the daughters of the Duchess Blanche — ^in 
thrall. That he really loved her, though unlawfully for some time, 
for she had borne him three sons and a daughter, was shown by 
his taking her to wife in January, 1396 ; by acknowledging her 
children ; and by his securing their legitimization by act of parlia- 
ment in the following year : at which period Lancaster had recovered 
his influence both with king and people. Chaucer was thus more 
closely allied to the Lancasterian party, and was more likely to 
have such influence as it possessed for the advancement of the 
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interest of himself and his children. In accordance with ihese 
natural inferences, we find several antiquaries recording a tradition 
that he resided in Donnineton Castle, Berkshire, during the laftter 
few years of his life ; and Mr. Grose, on the authority of a M9. in 
tihie Cotton Library, asserts that he was the purchaser. Perhaps l^e 
expense of this ** romance in stone and lime * hampered'his means, or 
excii)ed the envious hatred of his enemies — ^persons whom suceessM 
merit seldom want. At any rate, we find- tnat in 1398 he received 
a grant o 3 the king's protection fiwm arrest and proneention fbr 
two years, as one engaged' on urgent business for his- Mhjesty. In 
1399, too, he got a grant of a pipe of wine annually "in the port of 
London, from the king's chief butler or his deputy." Gliomas 
Chaucer, the poet's eldest son, was at this time chief butler to the 
ting. On 3ra February, 1399, John of Gaunt died, and Bichard IL 
appropriated his estates. H3enry Bolingbroke, the young duke, 
then in exile, determined to resist the confiscation, and during the 
absence of the king in Ireland landed at Bavenspur, in Yorkshire. 
He seized Bichard on his return, carried him captive to London, 
and extorted an abdication on a charge of misgovemment and 
breach of constitutional right. On Richard's deposition, September 
29th, 1399, he claimed to be (and was) crowned, October 13th. One 
of the eariiest acts of the young king was to confirm the grants of 
annuity and of wine to our poet, and to add (as a solatium for the 
losses- sustained by Lancaster's death P) an additional annxiity of 
fbrty marks. On 24th December, 1399, Chaucer took a long kase 
of a house in Westminster, in the garden of the old convent, on 
which the chapel of Henry VII. is now built, (from the Abbot; 
named Bobert Humodes worth, and there he appear* to hare 
resided till his death, October 15 th; 1400. 

If we believe what Shakespeare makes Chaucer's patron say, 
that — 

" The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention lik^ deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they're seldom spent in vain; 
For they breathe tmtb that breathe their words in paia^ 
H« that iw more must say, is listened to more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to f^Ioee. 
More are men's end» marked. than their liy«8 before.** 

How much ought we to value the "Gode Council of Chaucer," written 
on his death-bed, when that solemn hour had come, in which resig-i 
nalion and composure are most required, and the light of heur^ 
enters the soul through the chinks disease has made ! These are 
ihe sober, sensible, impressive, but not sombre, thoughts which he 
Mt as a parting legacy to his posterity, to us, and ours :r— 

''Fly from the press, and dwell with soothfastness, 
Suffice unto thy good though it be small; 
For hoard hath hate, and clhnbing tickleness, 
Press hath envy, and weal is blent o'er all; 
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Savour no more than thee behoTen shall; 
B«de well thyself, that other folk canst rede, 
And Truth thee shall deliver 'tis no drede. 
Pain thee not each crooked to redress 
In trust of her that tumeth as a ball; 
Great rest standeth in little basmess; 
Beware also to spurn against « nalle : 
Strive not as doth a crooks with a wall ; 
Deem thou thyself that deemest other's deed, 
And Truth thee ahall deliver 'tis no drede. 
That thee is sent receive in buzomness ; 
The wrestling of this world asketh a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wilderness ; 
Forth, pilgrim, lorth, beast out of thy stall; 
Look up on high, and thank thy God for all; 
Waive thou thy lust, and kf thj ghoat thee lead. 
And Truth thee shidl deliver 'tis no drede." 

He vnas ike Brst of the " soTereigns of intellect " wlio tenanted 
in death the south transept of Westminster Abbey, since fittingly- 
named Poets' Comer. Caxton, the earliest English printer, erected 
a monument over the resting-place of the first English poet, to 

'^'Protect bis memory, and. preserve his. story." 

Ilk -non, Thomas Chaucer, held many honourable offices, and was 
highly successful as a diplomatist ; his daughter, Elizabeth, became 
'A nun in the Priory of Bt. Helen's, London^ but of the fondling, 
"litel Lowys," we have no history. It is to be feared he was too 
.precocious, and faded early, and that his virtue, worth, and sweet- 
ness were not long held^back, after his father's death, from the dull 
grave that hushes all, — " the fairest oft the fleetest.** 

Life's mutations, great and many though they were — student, 
laTpyer, courtier, soldier, prisoner, ambassador, financier, exile, the 
fHend of princes and kings, the companion of the noble, the patriot, 
and reformer, but above and excelling all, the poet — came to an end. 
A ^Euieless glory is round his memory, and his words, like the soul 
they issued from, are immortal. Imagination, humour, satire, 
sagacious observativeness, the very ethereal essence of sociality and 
song, were in him. The freshness of a May morning is over all his 
woAs. They ore prolific 

'• Of more proverbs 
Than in this world there growen grass or herbs." 

The learning in them is deep, wide, and masterly. They are 
quaint, naive, and (if rightly read) musical. They are full of the 
thought-life of a true man and Englishman, and they are the " heirs 
of the invention** of the father or the language of "nobleness and 
chivalrie " — the strongest, richest, most elegant and valuable of the 
languages of men. S. N. 
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IS THE BIBLE ALONE A SUFFICIENT EULE OF 
FAITH P 

AFFIBMATIYB AETICLE. — III, 

Ik reviewinff tlie previous part of this debate, I find that the 
arguments of H. B. have not been replied to ; that those of " Pope 
Gregory" have been, to a great extent, ably answered by " Clement," 
who has likewise greatly extended the defences around this bul- 
wark of Protestantism ; and that ** Ignatius," taking up the cause 
of " Gregory," endeavours to clinch the nail of the latter, without 
giving a smgle glance at the article of H. B. It will be my 
endeavour to review a little, fiirther the arguments of " Gregory ; 
and, as far as time and space will permit, the jjaper of " Ignatius." 

I fdlly agree with " Gregory," that " everything which is believed 
by either must be \iltimately referred to the autnority upon which 
it is believed." Hence the B/Oman Catholic must refer to his 
Church, and the Protestant to his Bible. Now the authority of 
the latter is as free and open to our opponents as it is to ourselves ; 
it can also be consulted at all times. But this cannot be said of 
theirs, since they cannot tell what constitutes their authority, 
nor where it is to be found. All E/Oman Catholics acknowledge 
the infallibility of their Church ; but when questioned as to wh^ 
this infallibility resides, whether in the people, in the Pope, or in 
councils, they are utterly disunited. It is not in the people, 
because the government oi the Church is monarchical ; the el esuits, 
and almost all the Italian Boman Catholics, acknowledge the Pope 
alone to be infallible ; while the French Eoman Catholics generally 
deny it.* But, as a sort of compromise, others say that the Pope 
and a general council agreeing are together infallible ; and to get 
out of the difficulty of there being no general council now at Eome 
agreeing with the Pope, it is said that though there is no council in 
their persons, yet there is in their writings ; and the Pope, agreeing 
with these, is infallible. Hence our opponents are driven to the 
necessity of appealing to the writings of men to decide whether the 
Pope be infallible or not. It appears, also, that the Pope without 
a council, or these writings, would be fallible ; and the council, or 
the writings, without the Pope, would likewise be fallible; but 
the moment the Pope and council agree, they become infallible 5 and 

* BelUrmine, " De Pontifice," I. 4, c. 2. 
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the moment a Pope agrees with these writings, A^ becomes infallible. 
Now, since the writings cannot alter, it must be the Pope on whom 
this wonderful change is effected. So that it is the writmgs of men 
that make the Pope infallible ; and they are really the true judge of 
controversies, although the Boman Catholic doctors generally 
acknowledge that no writings can be so. Costerus calls tne Scrip- 
tures, in contempt, ** paper and parchment." His words are these, 
" God would not have his Church now depend upon paper and 
parchment, as Moses made the carnal Israelites.' * Surely the 
writings of those " who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Grhost," ought to claim the pre-eminence over all writings concern- 
ing the salvation of man. However, until our opponents show us 
what constitutes their authority, and where it is at all times to 
be found, my conviction will remain, that the "Bible alone is a 
sufficient Eule of Faith." 

The proposition, that " the Bible was never intended to be 
the onfy -feule of Faith," is not proved by the statements of 
"Gregory." I deny the position he assumes by Baying, "Had 
it been so, we should have had some record of the fact in the book 
itself." We well know that quacks and impostors are bold in affirm- 
ing the infallibility of their nostrums ; and had such a statement 
been made in plain language, men generally would have justly 
suspected the writers of quackery and deception. But, though the 
absolute necessity of sucn a record does not exist, yet there are 
statements whiph tend to show that the inspired written Word 
should be the only standard of appeal to decide matters relating 
to man's salvation. I need not stay to enumerate them, as they are 
fairly exhibited in the articles of H. B. and "Clement." But 
the fact of our Bedeemer always appealing to ike written Word, 
and condemning the traditions of the Jews ; and that the apostles 
invariably followed his example, appealing to the Scriptures to 
decide all disputed points ; at the first coimcil deciding according 
to what was written, — " And to this agree the words of the prophets, 
as it is written," Acts xv. 15 ; — ^is enough, to unprejudiced minds, to 
settle once and for ever this disputed point. It would have been 
well for Christianity if all the other councils had acted in a similar 
way, and decided according to the written Word of God I 

Our friend " Gregory" says that had the apostles believed that 
the Bible was to be a simcient Eule of. Faith, " they would 
have addressed epistles containing such clear summaries of Christian 
doctrine, that no schism could possibly have occurred. That is to 
say, these epistles would have been such infallible guides in all 
matters relating to the salvation of mankind, that it would have 
been impossible for men to have erred concerning them. Now, 
according to "Gregory," what these epistles would have been, 
the Church of Borne claims to be. Let us judge her, therefore, 
by " Gregory's" rule. Has she prevented heresies and schisms? 
Whence arose the Arian heresy and schism P Did she prevent the 
* "Enchiridon,''c. I. 
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f ehigm in the midst of her own bosom in the fourteenth jcentoiy, 
and which lasted upwards of one hundred years, when one Pope 
set np against anothier Pope, each one pretendW tobethe true Pope, 
4Uid disannnlling all the acts of the other; ana ihB people diyided, 
«ome eleavihg to one, and some to the other P Either tiie Eomiah 
Chnrch is not infallible, or ** Gregorv's" assertion is fake, and 
proves nothing against the BiUe alone being the lUile of Faith. 

It is somewhat singular that the passages of Scripture, brought 
forward by Boman Catholics to support the dognlas rejeeted oy 
Protestants as unscriptural, are either irrelevant, or they prove too 
much for them. The passages adduced by " Gregory" have been 
answered in a general way by ** Clement :" but I will examine one 
more particularly, as a sample of ihe rest. " Gregory" observes, 
" Matt, xviii. 17, He does not say, * He that will not read the Scrip- 
ture,* but ' He that will not hear the Church, let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican.' " Now if the passage, of which 
the above is only a «mall part, be relevant to the subject, it proves 
that every Christian has a right of private judgment, and a ri^kt to 
be heard, as well as the Church. The entire passage is this, " If 
thy brother shall trespass a^dnst thee, go and tell him of his fault 
between thee and him alone : if he shall hetir thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the ehureh : but if he neglect.to hear the churcJi, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." The passage does 
not relate to matters of doctrine, but of discipline ; and as the 
Somish Church does not claim infallibility except in matters of 
doctrine, it cannot relate to our present subject. But, such as it is, 
I will give " Greffory" the full benefit of it, seeing that each private 
member has a right to be heard, before the ChurcSihas a claim to be 
heard in the matter. 

The following assertions of our friend " Gregory" claim a little 
attention. He says of the early Christians, " All their instructions 
were h^ word of mouth" And again, "A single fact, worth 
hundreds of arguments, may be mentioned. The whole of the 
then known world was converted, during the first four hundred 
years entirely without the Bible" And further on, " We have no 
evidence, nor have we any right to assume, timt any portion of the 
Bible was, during that period, translated into any language, to 
facilitate the spread of Christianity." That the above assertions 
are not supported by historical facts, I need only refer to the 
testimonies of the ancient Fathers adduced by H. B., pp. 13, 14, and 
to those of " Clement," pp. 92, 93. The following quotation from a 
modem author, on liiis point, will be usefiil. Speaking of the 
primitive Christians, he says, " The Bible was the book which t^ey 
prized above all other learning, and which thejr never weari^ 
m reading, or hearing read ; philosophers, abandoning the language 
and speculations of the schools, as only * darkness visible/ gave 
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their days and nights to inquire after the wisdom from above ; 
men of taste and literature found Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes 
and Cicero, jejune, insipid, and imedifying, in comparison with the 
Psalms of David, and the Epistles of tarn ; and the whole society 
of Christians laboured and delighted in exploring the mine of 
Scripture, where they foimd that the deeper they dug, the richer 
was the ore, and the nigher the reward."* I shaU leave the reader 
to judge of the veracity of the assertions of ** Gregory," by simply 
statine, in addition, the fact, that Origen, who was bom a.d. 185, 
published the Hexapla, that is, the Bible, in six different languages, 
and to which St. Jerome was probably indebted when he revised 
the many Latin translations, and formed the original of what is now 
called the Vulgate. 

The puerile remarks of "Gregory," when trying to show that , 

" Protestants do not adhere to the Bible as their only rule," have 
been well anslrered by " Clement :" but to his answer I would add 
that the Bible,. though it is the sole judge of controversies among 
all Protestants, and the rule by which we examine all that our 
ministers say, yet it does not profess, nor do we profess for it, to 
make aU men see and think alike on every subject relating to 
Christianity. If true religion required uniformity of opinion on 
everything connected with it, in order to salvation, how would our 
Soman Catholic friends fare in the matter P Do they, under the 
** motherly" care of their " infallible" guide, always see and think 
alike on all subjects? Certainly not. The puissant Emperor, 
Charles the Fifth, could not make his subjects do so, though under 
the especial protection of the " infaUible" church, any more than he 
could make all the clocks he manufactured keep the same time. If 
it be true that the Bible is not a sufficient Eule of Faith, because 
all men do not think alike on every subject taught therein, it is 
equally true that the Eomish Church is not an infallible guide, 
because aU men do not think alike on everything she teaches. I 
have proved this to be the case respecting the fundamental doc- 
trine now under debate ; but is it not true that, in all controversies 
between men and men, the party who wiQ not submit to any judg- 
ment but his own, is generally suspKBcted to be wron§ ; while he, 
who is willing to refer to a third indifferent pariy, is generally 
presumed to have the best cause P Now, the Eomish Church will 
not submit to any judgment but her own. She must determine 
whether she be a true church or not; whether she be pure or 
corrupt ; or whether she be infallible or not. But Protestants do 
not make themselves and their church the only judge; but they 
willingly submit to be judged by the Scriptures, in the same way as 
the apostles submitted to be tried when at Berea, and for which 
they commended the Bereans. What I have just advanced wiU 
show that the remarks of " Gregory" respecting Protestants not 

• " The Maimers and Trials of the Primitive Christians. By the Kev. Rohert 
Jamieson," p. 46. Second Edition, 1841. 
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adherinff to the Bible as their only rule, will tell with equal we^t 
against nis own church ; and that the Protestants are presumed to 
have the best cause, because they submit to be judged by the 
Scriptures, while the Bomish Church declines all judgment but hst 
own, which is against the common sense of all men. 

I shall now briefly consider the paper of " Ignatius.'* He says : 
" It was proved in tne first negative article that Protestants do not 
use the sacred volume as their exclusive Bule of Faith." If, like 
" Gregory," he believes that Protestants nulli^ their rule, because 
men do not think alike on everything taud^t therein, he tnojf 
consider the above charge against us proved; but, at the same 
time, he mtist admit, from what has been said, that ihe Bomish 
church cannot be infallible for the selfsame reasons ; bnt if he 
maintains that a difference of opinion on some subjects is consistent 
with the infallibility of his church, — and this he must do, to maintain 
his ground— then the charge of " Gregory" has kot been proved, 
because a difference of opinion on some subjects' in the Bible is 
quite consistent with its sufficiency as our " only Bule of Faith." 
!But we hold that we do use the sacred volume as our exclusive 
rule. This is, in fact, the honour of our religion, that we are 
allowed to examine all that our ministers teach by that rule ; while 
the cause of the Boman Catholic Church is such as dares not ahide 
the trial. I have thus swept away the foundation of " Imatius," 
on which he has endeavourea to show that our ** Bule of JFaith is 
quite impracticable." 

Before proceeding ftirther, we must try to escape from a dilemma 
in which we are apparently placed by " Gregory and *' Ignatius." 
On page 16, " Gregory" says that had the Bible been intended as 
the only Bule of Faith, " we should have had some record of the 
fact in the hook itself.** On page 101, Ignatius says, " No proof of 
the inspiration of the New Testament can be drawn from the Old ; 
and no proof can be drawn from the New Testament, since it cannot 
awe witness to itself.** Both these statements cannot be true. 
Yet, on page 104, "Ignatius" says, "They say liiat the Bible 
alone is a sufficient Bule of Faith. They tnow, therefore, what 
books are inspired, either from the Bible alone, or from some other 
unerring authority. If from the Bible alone, where is the list of 
inspired books given in the Bible ? If from some other authority, 
do they not deny that the Bible only is a sufficient Bule of Faith P 
Let Protestants, if they can, escape from this dilemma." From 
this it will appear that " Ignatius" not only contradicts his friend 
" Gregory," but himself too, and that he does not seem to under- 
stand what constitutes a " Biile of Faith ;" for he insinuates that if 
we derive our list of canonical and inspired books from any other 
source than the Bible itself, we " deny that the Bible only is a 
sufficient Bule of Faith ;" and that if the Bible contained a list of 
its own inspired books, it would prove nothing, because " it cannot 
give witness to itself." Let " Ignatixis," if he can, escape from the 
dilemma of inconsistency. 
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Again, ** Ignatius" Bays that "nothing but a Divine auth(»rity, 
0<»ne revelation or communication from Grod, would be sufficient to 
guarantee this Divine fact of the inspiration of the Bible. It is a 
foust not cognizable hf human reason, which could only be known to 
God in the first instance, and to man only in case God should have 
communicated it to him, either directly, or through an infallible 
church." Of course the Bomish Church claims this infallibility ; 
and, consequently, she must have received this revelation from GJod. 
She is, therefore, able to determine the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tures ; consequently she is " deeply guilty of uncharitableness, or 
«nvy, or cruelty to souls, that she doth not put forth a clear and 
infallible comment upon the whole of the Scripture, but still suffers 
the whole world to live in contention about the true meaning of 
hundreds of texts of Scripture." But I must here ask " Ignatius" 
when the Church of B/Ome received this revelation P and where a 
record of this fact is to be found P I find that the Popes Sixtus V. 
and Clement VIII. speak rather differently from "Ignatius." 
They appear to have adopted predsely similar means as other men 
do to ascertain what is Scripture, and its true meaning. Pope 
Sixtus V. tells us, in the preface to his translation of the Bible, that 
he " picked out of the cardinals, and almost out of all nations, a 
college of learned men, who advised him in the work." " They," 
says he, " considted, and I chose that which was best." He adds, 
also, these remarkable words: ** It is most evident that there is 
no surer nor stronger argument than the comparing of ancient and 
ajctproved copies" This translation he put forth "to be followed, 
without adding, or diminishing, or altering, under pain of excom- 
munication." But about two years after, up came Clement VIII., 
who put forth another edition and translation of the Bible, dif- 
fering from and contrary to that of Sixtus V., in about two thousand 
places. And, what is more remarkable, the preface to the last 
edition of Clement contains the following words: — "Eeceive, 
Christian reader, this old and vulgar edition of Scripture, corrected 
with all possible diligence, whicn, though in respect of human 
weakness, it be hard to affirm that it is every way complete, yet it 
is not to be doubted but it is more pure and corrected than all that 
hath go^e before it." I think this is sufficient evidence to show 
how great an error it is to pretend that the P<ype is an infallible 
interpreter of Scripture. Here we have exhibited one of these 
infallibles contradicting and upsetting another infallible; and 
instead of Divine infalfibility being claimed by the Pope, we have 
a public acknowledgment of his imbecility. He cannot presume to 
affirm his work to be perfect, which it must have been, had he been 
infallibly guided in it oy/* some revelation or communication from 
Crod," which "Ignatius" says is necessary "to guarantee this 
Divine fact." Since, then, these Popes, being translators and 
editors of the Word of God, do not claim' "infallible" guidance in 
doing their work, it must follow that either the Boman Catholic 
Church cannot be certain of possessing the Bible, or that a " reve- 
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laiion or commnnication from God" is not necessary *' to guarantee 
this Divine fact of the ** inspiration of the Bible." I shall now 
leave " Ignatius" and his friends to choose which alternative they 
please. I regret that my time and space are exhausted, or I would 
examine other points touched upon in the article of ** Ignatius." 

Thbophylact. 

kbgatiyb abticlb. — hi. 

It has been already advanced in this debate that the Creator 
has given to man a rule both of faith and practice. I go a step 
farther, and assert that the Divine Bule of Faith must necessarily 
be both clear and infallible, A guide, which is not clear, cannpt be 
safe ; and if not infallible in its results, must be attended with . 
danger. 

In considering whether the Protestant Bule of Faith (i,e., 
private interpre&tion of the Bible) possesses these characters, I 
shall not suppose a ny disputes to exist as to the fact of the Bible 
being the inspired Word of God. Disputes as to the number of 
canonical booKS will be alike disregarded. 

Does the Bible require an interpreter? If so, it is not clear. 
If not, there is but one method of treating it, which is — ^to attach 
no other meaning to any passage but that which is conveyed 
by the literal expression of its words. If the Bible is intended 
to be a sufficient Kule of Faith, the latter mode is surely the most 
reasonable. But it is needless for me to quote a single passage, in 
order to prove that it is not intended to be understood altogether 
literally, because no one has ever ventured to adopt this view. It 
must, then, be acknowledged it needs an interpreter; and the 
question arises. Who or what this interpreter is to be P None can be 
relied on, save the same Holy Spirit who dictated the writing; 
hence it is only an infallible guide to those who are taught me 
meaning of its passages bj^ the power of the Holy Ghost. 

The Bible alone, then, is not a sufficient Bule of Faith, because, 
in addition to it, we must have an infallible interpreter, viz: — the 
Holy Spirit. This is beyond dispute; and therefore if a person, 
after reading any part of Holy Scripture, feels convinced he has 
interpreted rightly what he has read, this conviction must be 
accompanied with the belief that the Holy Ghost has directed his 
interpretation. But if any single individual were thus guided, his 
interpretation would be infallihle, because it would be the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Spirit. If, on the other hand, the Almighty 
has left His written word to be interpreted by each one for him- 
self, the words of our Lord to his apostles, "But when He, the 
Spirit of Truth is come. He will teach you all truth" (John xvL 
13), would have been unnecessary. 

Now we know that the inspiration of the Prophets was the work 
of the Spirit of Truth. Supposing, therefore, His work was to be 
only what it had hitherto been, how could our Lord have described 
Him as one who was to come P Dare any of us neglect to obey 
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the oommand of God under the Mosaio dispensation, to keep the 
seventh day holy, if we did not believe the command abrogated by 
means of the Holy Ghost, although not found in the written word? 
If the Almighty nas made no revelation of His will to man, except 
by means of the written word, then this command is set aside 
merely by human authority. 

But there are those who say that all which is absolutely necessary 
to believe is clear enough to the human understanding ; all which 
they consider necessary for salvation being the doctrine of the 
atonement. St. Peter declares that in St. Pa\il's epistles " are 
certain things hard to be imderstood, which the umearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own 
destruction :" from which it is quite clear that something besides a 
simple faith in the atonement is included in the doctrines of Chris* 
tianity ; and that unlearned persons, by putting their own con- 
structions upon some passages, may be the means oi their owp. 
destruction. This alone should maj:e Protestants pause in their 
headlong course of interpreting Scripture so as to support a precon- 
ceived opinion, or to evade that sense which the Catholic Church, 
in all ages, has attached to it. 

But how can it be said the doctrine of the atonement is clear P 
Even upon this point the greatest contention is raised ; for one will 
argue that our Saviour died for all, while another will say He 
died for the elect only. Both can appeal to the Bible in sujjport of 
their assertions, and both are of themselves equally fallible in their 
interpretation. If we do not beHeve in the existence of a living, 
infallible authority, we have no right to condemn the human judg- 
ment of either, feut the Spirit of Truth, who inspired the writers 
of Holy Scripture, is unchangeable ; and, therefore, one only of 
these constructions can be correct. Surely it must be on account 
of such differences as these that so many are, imhappily, content to 
take no notice whatever of many of the Divine commands, as if 
they were not absolutely imperative. " Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved," is not a whit more plain and 
distinct than "Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, you shall not have Hfe in you. He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life: and I will 
raise him up at the last day." (John vi. 64, 55.) Here are words 
which my opponents will readily tell me require interpretation; 
but then they expect me to take the interpretation which they are 

? leased to put upon them. They, like myself, are but faUible. 
'he written Word of God assures me there is a way, and even 
** fools shall not err therein" (Isa, xxxv. 8) ; while, on the other 
hand, it is written, "There is a way which seemeth just to a 
man ; but the end thereof leads to death." (Prov. xiv. 12.) I ask 
^Can fools be secured from error by interpreting Scripture for 
themselves P 

That the will of God is capable of being preserved by tradition, 
is evident from the fact that the Almighty was pleased to have it 
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nuknifefted in tiiift way during the patriarduJ diapeniatioii, witiMNit 
resorting to other means, 'as the Holy Soriptnres themielTee 
testify. This cannot be denied, without asser^ff that a part of the 
written word was destroyed in the first ages of the world. It ia 
generally adndttod that the book of Job was written centuries 
before Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Tlus bode, then, was the first 
instance in whidi Qod made any revelation whaterer by means of 
writing. Yet Job is there deseribed aa being possessed of a clear 
knowledge, not only of virtue, but even of the resurrection. Was 
not the means, by which such important truths were preserved, of 
Divine origin? Most certainly; for we read in Holy Scripture 
itself that there was a time when the Alnn^hty was Himself pleased 
to declare that by the aid of Divine tradition alone His will should 
be preserved. In speaking of the patriarch Abraham, He says, 
** For I know that he will command his children, and his household 
after him, to keep the way of the Lord, and to do judgment and 
justice : that for Abraham's sake the Lord may bring to effect all 
the things he hath spoken unto him." (G^n. zvhi. 19.) Nothing 
can be clearer than this; the children of Abraham would "do 
judgment and justice, and keep the way of the Lord,"— not by 
foUowing the instruction of the written word, for it had not pleased 
Him at that time to make any revelation l^ that means— but by 
following the unwritten word revealed to Abraham. 

Moses was afterwards commissioned to write the law, where it 
is said, " Ye shall not add unto the word that I speak unto you ; 
neither shall you take away from it." (Deut. iv. 2.) But this 
applies to the law only, not to faith : for all that was promised to 
the Jews for their ol)edience consisted of temporal blessings, and 
the punishments with whieh they were threatened were of a like 
temporal nature. It may easily be argued, from the Mosaic law, 
that there is no future sts^e, for it is nowhere explicitly mentioned. 
Their greatest rewards would seem to be in their days " being long 
in the land;" and their greatest punishment in being "cut on 
from Israel." Unquestionably the Jews, in our Saviour's time, 
believed in tlie resurrection, as we may gather from his condem- 
nation of the Sadducees, who rejected tradition. But this know« 
ledee was not derived ^om Scripture, but ham the "unwritten 
tradition" of which " Clement," m his article, speaks so dispara- 
gingly. During the Babylonish captivity, the Jews lost tiie use of 
Sie Hebrew language. When they returned to Jerusalem, they 
spoke Syriac, and were in consequence, for the space of fourteen 
generations, without the Holy Scriptures in a tongue which the 
multitude could understand. This is proved by the evidence of 
Protestants themselves.* If the Protestant theory were true, the 
bulk of the people must aU this time have been without a knowledge 
of the Divine truths. 

"Clement" (who certainly does not seem to have notieed the 

* Btyeroft's Edition of tkt Biblt. 
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editor's request, that writers should confine thenuelres to about 
six pages) quotes Scripture at random to prove the truth of his 
assertions, and appears quite to lose sight of the fact, that the Old 
and ]^ew Testaments are separate coUections of books, and that 
when one is referred to it does not necessarily include the other. 
Throughout his article Old Testament texts are very numerous ; 
indeed, out of about thirty texts which he adduces in the first ^ve 
pages of his article, no less than thirteen are drawn from that 
portion of the Scriptures ; and out of the entire number, onljr one 
has the slightest reference to the New Testament. As a specmien, 
however, of ** Clement's " system of text quoting, I wiU take the 
following : — " By the prophet Isaiah we are exhorted to ' seek out 
of the book of the Lord, and read,* &c., Isa. xxxiv. 16."—(p. 89.) 
Now, to what, reader, think you this refers P Doubtless to some 
persons who had neglected the Scriptures, or who had departed 
&om the doctrines there laid dowm Or, perhaps, some one who 
had set up tradition in its place. Nothing of the sort. The head- 
ings of the chapter are, *' The judgments wherewith God avengeth 
His Church ; the desolation of her enemies ; the certainty of the 
prophecy." The verse he quotes and the preceding one are, 
*' There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and natch, and 
gather under her shadow : there shall the vxdtures also be gathered, 
every one with her mate. Seek ye out of the book of me Lord, 
and read : no one of these shall fail, none shall want her mate : for 
my mouth it hath commanded, and his spirit it hath gathered them." 

" Clement's " next mis-quotation is a text very frequently applied 
by Protestants to those wno do not happen to agree with them : — 
" To the law and to the testimony : if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them," Isa. viii. 20. 
This, of course, refers to those who do not make the Bible the only 
Kule of Faith : is it not so, " Clement"? It shows how the Papists 
err when they declare that "this word" (which Protestants, of 
course, understand to be the Bible) does not contain all that God 
has revealed to His Church, or that His Son taught. Now, if 
Protestants would not take anti-Catholic arguments for granted, 
but just examine them for thismselves, they would at once discover 
how tJiey are imposed upon by those who pretend to quote the true 
sense of Scripture, while they garble or pervert it. 

The text above mentioned is simply this : — " And when they 
shall say unto you. Seek imto them that have familiar spirits, and 
tmto wizards that peep, and that mutter : should not a people seek 
unto their God P for the living to the dead P To the law and to the 
testimony : if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them," Isa. viii. 19, 20. According to the head- 
ing of the cluipter, it refers to " great affliction to idolaters," and 
the previous words are warnings to the Jews for their disobedience 
and idolatry. If it is possible for " Clement " to be mistaken, I 
Hiink he wiU in these cases admit, either that he has been so, or 
has endeavoured to mislead his readers. In any case, such care- 
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lessness, or something worse, should render liim less positive for 
the future, and more willing to grant that others besides himself 
may foe right after all. 

The rest of the texts cited by " Clement " have reference to the 
old law, and its sufficiency as such for the Jew : such, for instance, 
as that which he quotes from Deuteronomy, in which the Jews are 
commanded to teach it diligently to their children, and write it 
upon their gates — and so rorth. But when David declares him 
blessed " whose delight is in the law of the Lord " (Psa. i. 2), I 
should hardlv imagine any one could suppose David referred to one 
who loved tne " books " of Holy Scripture, but rather practised 
the doctrines they contained. I cannot see, either, why the fact of 
extolling the written Word of God is to foe considered as a decla- 
ration of its all-sufficiency. 

It must be seen clearly, afber an examination of the passages 
quoted by " Clement," that hc^ has totally failed in his endeavour 
to prove the Old Testament a sufficient Eule of Faith. It remains 
to show that neither " Clement " nor H. B. have been more suc- 
cessful with their texts from the New Testament. 

The first he quotes are the following : — ** All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in rij^hteousness : that the man of God may- 
be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works," 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. ** From a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus," 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

It may be inferred from these words, — 

1. That Timothy knew the Scriptures bf which St. Paul is speak- 
ing " from a child." 

2. That these same Scriptures, which Timothy had known from 
a child, were " able to make " him " wise unto salvation, through 
&ith which is in Christ Jesus." 

3. That all Scripture (or evefy inspired writing, as the Vulgate 
and some of the Greek manuscripts read it) is profitable (not suffi- 
cient) " for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness." 
Now, what Scriptures had Timothy known from a child? Of 
course, the Old Testament only. This, St. Paul informs Timothy, 
is able to make him " wise unto salvation." H. B. says, " fearless 
of contradiction, that that rule which maketh a man wise unto 
salvation is and must be of itself a sufficient rule ; but the holy 
Scriptures, according to the teaching of the inspired apostle, are 
able to make wise unto salvation ; they, therefore, must be alone a 
sufficient Rule of Faith." 

It would follow from this ar^ment that the Old Testament con- 
tains a complete code of Christian doctrine and morals, which is 
absurd ; the first premise, l^erefore, of H. B.*s syllogism is faulty ; 
making wise unto salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, and 
being a sufficient Rule of Faith, are not synonymous terms. With 
regard to what follows, it merely asserts that Scripture \b profitable 
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for certain purposes there mentioned. Profitable is the exact word 
which the Catnolic theory requires. Had St. Paul been a Pro- 
testant, he would have said sufficient, H. B., to support his theory, 
finds himself compelled to substitute the word "sufficient" for 
"profitable in his argument (page 11, liae 26). He also dwells 
very much upon the circumstance that our Lord appealed to the 
written Word in all questions of dispute. I answer, these appeals 
were made, not because any word proceeding out of His mouth 
was less infallible, but because, by so doing, His enemies were con- 
demned by their own profession. They would not believe Him to 
be the promised Messiah, therefore He appealed to authorities 
which they professed to reverence, and which in reality confirmed 
the truth or His statements. The following, which H. B. quotes 
as a proof that our blessed Lord " accepted the Bible as a sufficient 
Rule as it regarded himself," is an illustration of this : — " Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me." This text may be translated, 
" Ye search the Scriptures," what can my opponents make out 
of it then P If it be, according to the common rendering, a com- 
mand, it was spoken before a word of the New Testament was 
vmtten, and was addressed to the Jews, bidding them examine the 
law, the prophets, and the psalms, which speak of Christ. Un- 
doubtedly the Old Testament, duly searched, would lead a Jew to 
recognize Jesus Christ as the Messiah. This is all that need be 
signified by the text. But if it does imply more, and is meant as a 
precept to Christians, what then P Would an injunction to search 
the Gospels imply that we were not to search the Epistles ? As- 
suredly not. And neither does the duty of reading the Bible 
interfere with the other duty of hearing the Church. I, too, would 
say to a Protestant the same words, " Search the Scriptures," for 
they testify of the Church and her Divine Head, and which, if you 
reject yourprejudices, "the traditions of men," will lead you mto 
its fold. We are next told, that the Bereans were like good Pro- 
testants, that they brought everything that St. Paul said to the 
test of the written Word. All I can say is, that if they had done 
this, they never would have become Christians, for they had only 
the Old Testament to refer to. Could they find all the doctrines 
St. Paul taught in thatP Why, then, was St. Paul sent to them? 
The merit of the Bereans consisted in their receiving the Word (that 
is, Christianity, which St. Paul preached to them) gladly ; and the 
text merely bears witness to the piety of the Bereans, wno, in their 
anxious expectation of the Messiah, were diligent in the study of 
the prophecies concerning Him (Acts xvii. 2). 

One would suppose, from the argument of " Clement," when he 
quotes B;ev. xxii. 18, 19, that St. John had before him a complete 
volume of the inspired Word. But there is every probability he 
never saw the greater part of the New Testament. It does not 
follow, because the Book of Eevelation is placed last, that it was 
written last ; indeed, there is sufficient evidence to prove that St. 
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J<^ wrote the GkMpel irhicli bean his name at a lubaeque&t 
period. Thus ik» " awful threatening " in tins case applies to the 
Book of Eereli^on onlj; for St. Jotok himself ooncloded the 
written Word, declaring that all the boc^ in the worid ooold not 
contain all the things which Jesus cQd. Maa]^ of the thin^ whieh 
Jesus commanded, nay, all whith are essential, and which wore 
delivered daring His sojourn upon earth, between His resorrectioii 
and ascension, although not written in letters of ink, haye come down 
to us through Diyine tradition. " You are our jostle, written in our 
hearts, which is known and read by all men. Being manifested 
that 3rou are the epistle of Chrkt, ministered by us, and written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the Hying GxkI ; not in tables 
of stone, but in the fleshy tables of the heart," 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3. 

I now come to the extracts firom l^e Fathers. Those readers of 
the British Controversialist who haye not giyen much attention to 
the controversy betwe^i Catholics and Protestants have, doubtless, 
been greatly surprised to see testimonies in favour of Protestantism 
drawn from a source which they have always regarded as .the 
stronghold of " Popery." They will ask themselves. Have we not 
seen Catholic controversial works compiled wholly out of the 
writings of the Fathers? Has not the H<m. and Eev. Baptist 
Noel written a work to prove that the early Fathers were all rank 
Papists?* When a man begins to study the Fathers, do not 
people say, "He is on the road to Some"? What was the 
ori^n of the Tractarian movement P What has been the story 
which the newspapers have told us about most of the four 
hundred clergymen of the Church of England who have become 
Catholics since the secession of Dr. Newman? Simply this, that 
at Oxford they took to the stud^r of the Fatliers, ana professed to 
l»ve discovered that their teacmng — ^the teacdiing of tnose Chris* 
tian authors who lived nearest to the time of uie apostles — ^wat 
identical with the teaching of the Catholic Church of the present 
day. Any extracts, therefore, in favour of Protestantism from 
such a source will be regarded with a primd facie suspicion ; th^ 
must be garbled, or wrested from the context. And such, indeed, 
is the fact. The language of the Fathers which has been adduced 
in favour of the fulness of Scripture, is in eveir case restricted by 
the context to certain special topics which they are discusnng* 
An example or two of this will suffice, space not permitting me to 
enlarge much upon this subject. 

The hackneyed quotation from TertuUian's treatise against Her- 
mo^enes, which H. B. gives us at page 14, and " Clement " at page 
93, is nothing more than that which I have described above. He is 
defending the Mosaic accoimt of the creation against Hermo^enes, 
who maintained that the world was formed out of some pre-existent 
matter. Tertullian shows that in relating the creation, the sacred 

* ''The Fir^t Five Centories «f tU Chwch; of, the Early Fathers ne Safe 
Guide.'* Bjr Baptiet Noel. Londeat Kiebet 1839. 
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text always fully informs ns when anyihing was made ont of anv 
previons matter. He instances the production of the green herD 
uom the earth, the creeping creature and fowl from me waters, 
and so forth. He then arjg^es, that if the Scripture so oareMly 
informs us whence everything was produced, it would equally have 
made it known if the earth had oeen made of previous matter; 
then follows the extract, as '* Clement " ffives it H. B. has taken it 
from some dishonest controversialist, who suppresses the first 
clause, upon which the whole sentence depends. I ask any of my 
readers. Does this extract prove that TertuUian held that the Bible 
contains all things necessary to salvation P or whether the following 
quotation is not undeniable evidence that he held the contrary 
opinion : — " What will you gain by recurring to Scripture, when 
one denies what the other asserts r Learn rather who it is that 
proposes the faith of Christ ; to whom the Scriptures belong ; from 
whom, by whom, and when that faith was dehvered, by which we 
are made Christians. . « . Now, to know what the apostles 
tauffht, that is, what Christ revealed to them, recourse must be had 
to me churches which the^ founded, and which they instructed by 
word of mouth and by their epistles. For it is plain that all doc- 
trine which is conformable to the faith of these mother churches it 
true ; being that which they received from the apostles, the apostles 
from Christ, Christ from God ; and that all other opinions must be 
novel and false."* 

As H. B. disdains' all references except to an " imanswerable " 
work of Tillotson's, to which I have not access, I must pass the 
remainder of his extracts from the Fathers over. I do not, how- 
ever, tliink St. Chrysostom could have said, as H. B. makes him 
say, that all things in the Scripture are plain and straight, oon« 
sidenng what St. Peter says in his 2nd Epistle, iii. 16. 

Here is a passage from St. Chrysostom himself, which shows his 
theological opinions were very different from those of H. B. :— 
" Hence it is plain that all things were not delivered in writing ; 
but many otherwise, and are equally to be believed. Wherefore 
let us hold fast the traditions of the Church. It is tradition ; let 
this sufficc^t 

There is nothing in Clement's extract from St. Irenseus, atpage 
92, to show the sufficiency of the Bible as a Eule of Faith. Tne^ 
is a good deal in the very paragraph from which " Clement " quotes 
which might be used against Protestants of the present day. It ia 
from a treatise on " Heresy." St. IrensBUs was one of the most 
strenuous advocates for Church authority and traditions, as we 
shall presently see. Why does not " Clement " ins^t the usual 
marks, to show that he has made some omissions P His coolness in 
this respect is unparalleled. In page 92, he makes a continuous 
parngraph of a few words culled here and there from the 2nd, .4th, 

• " Da Praescrip. HsBnttic.," p. 334; ed. 1642. 
t Horn, vr, in 2 Tbtss. 
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5tb, 47tli, and 53rd chapters of St. Clement's "Epistle to the 
Corinthians " ! Some of the extracts (see pa^e 94) are absolutely 
in favour of Divine tradition ; for when Cathoiics talk of tradition, 
they mean exactly what the early Fathers meant, viz., doctrines 
revealed by Grod, and practices taught by Christ and the apostles, 
which have been " handed down " to us. We reject the " traditions 
of men " as resolutely as any Protestant can wish. Are we not 
obliged to believe what Gtod has revealed, whether it be written or 
not? I do not see the applicability of the passage which 
" Clement " quotes irom St. Irenseus at page 94. !For St. Irenseus 
is not condemning the Divine tradition held by the Church, but 
the traditions of Yalentius, Marcion, Cerinthus, and Basilides ; 
" for each one of them is utterly perverse, and does not blush to 
preach up himself, perverting the rule of truth;"* and then he 
goes on to say, in the passage given by " Clement,** they oppose 
tradition to the heretics. This tradition " Clement,** being guided 
by the work of Dr. Bennett, understands to be the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but " Clement,** if he sought for himself, would have found 
that this could not be its meaning; for a little further on the 
Father says:— "It turns out, therefore, that they agree neither 
with the Scriptures nor with tradition." " Clement ** says, " The 
description given of the practice of these ancient heretics reads as 
though we were listening to a modem Jesuit arguing against Scrip- 
ture. * Indeed ! then because Jesuits as well as all Catholics con- 
tend that Divine tradition must be obeyed equally with holy Scrip- 
ture, they are said to argue against holy Scripture. Bather un- 
charitable this ; but " Clement * will at least allow us to be classed 
with St. Irenseus, when he has read the next quotation' iron^ him. 
The eflGlcacy of Divine tradition he thus proves : — " What ! if the 
apostles had not left us the Scripture, should we not have had to 
follow the order of tradition, which they depo^sited in the hands of 
those to whom they entrusted the Churches? Many barbarous 
nations, who have received the faith in Jesus Christ, have followed 
this order, preserving, without the help of an alphabet or of ink, 
the truths of salvation written in their nearts by ^he Holy Spirit, 
keeping with care the ancient tradition. ... If any one, speak- 
ing to them in their language, was to propose to them the tenets 
invented by the heretics, they would immediately stop their ears, and 
flv away to a distance, not enduring to hear language so replete with 
blasphemies. Thus being upheld by the ancient tradition of the 
apostles, they could not admit into their simple minds the least 
resemblance of those monstrous error8.**t Let it be remembered, 
this is the writing of the disciple of St. Polycarp, who was the 
angel of the Church at Smyrna, Eev. ii. 8, and one of those whom 
my opponents profess to reverence. 

In conclusion, I repeat, the mere fact of the Bible requiring an 
interpreter proves that it is not alone a sufficient Bule of Faith, 

* *< AdyersQB HsBiis./' lib. ii., ch. 2. f Ihid^ lib. iii. 
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for that interpretation, whether human or Divine, must necessarilj 
be a part of the rule. I have shown that the texts, which my oppo- 
nents have produced in support of their theory, either do not apply 
to the debate, or recoil upon themselves ; and, knowing the Church 
and the Bible alike to be the work of the same Divine Being, I exclaim 
with every Catholic, and therefore with every Father of the Church, 
in the words of the great St. Augustine, " I would not have believed 
the Gospeft, if the authority of the Catholic Church had not led 
ine-'* A Layman. 



OUGHT THE INDIAN OPIUM TEADE TO BE 
SUPPEESSED ? 

AFFIEMATIVE ABTICLE.— III. 

Connected with the spread of the Anglo-Saxon family are two 
great evUs, which stand conspicuous above the catalogue of benefits 
of which its extension has been the source, t. e. — ^African slaverv, and 
the Opium Trade. The former, though uprooted from the old family 
stock, still exists in the household of its western relative. The 
latter stiU exists, permitted, by our indiflference, to scatter its 
blighting influence over the races of the Eastern continent. It is 
vdai this latter evil that we propose to deal very briefly in the 
present article. 

Firstly. The cultivators of the plant are not benefited by its 
growth and production. Only in Bengal, and in a few unimportant 
natiye states, is the growth of the poppy allowed. In the native 
states, previously to the drug being exported, it is subjected to a 
heavy duty by the Indian Government ; and in Bengal, the prin- 
cipal opium district, very stringent restrictions on the grower are 
imposed. It is remarkable that the cultivation of a plant yielding 
some four millions annually to the Government should be con- 
stantly unprofitable to the ryot, or cultivator. Yet from the fact 
of the crop requiring and eiuiausting the richest soil, and from the 
extreme uncertainty of the harvest, none of the ryots would hazard 
the growth of the plant without an advance of capital on tha part of 
the Government ; an advance, the repayment of which is the 
exception, not the rule. The ryot is therefore placed, bound hand 
^d foot, at the mercy of the Government. Another cause operates 
unfavourably to the cultivator. He is required to deliver all the 
produce to the Government, at a certain arbitrary sum. The chief 
element of all business transactions is thus abstracted, and anything 
like pecuniary success placed entirely without the question. A bad 
harvest is synonymous with complete ruin. From these premises 
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it cannot be inferred that the suppresmon of the trade would 
operate nnfavonrably to the ryot ; on the contrary, the •nbstitiition 
of the growth of riee, cotton, and the sugar cane, would meet with 
a very general welcome. 

The main point of the negative defence, we apprehend, is ihe 
temporal loss to the revenue which would arise m>m the suppres- 
sion of the traffic. The gross revenue now obtained from this source 
is £5,800,000, subject, however, to a deduction of the price advanced 
to the cultivator, the cost of collection, and several other contingent 
expenses, which would leave the net returns nearer £4,000,000. 
This revenue a war with China might entirely destroy, or, indeed, 
render the trade a mere instrument of loss ; but on this we will 
not dwell. Can it be asserted that a trade in the mental and 
physical energies of a people will be eventually productive to the 
finances and prosperity of a country? Can we be told, without a 
oomedv on reason, that it is advantageous to the well-being of a 
state that finances should be raised from a drug radiating wretched- 
ness and misery alike to the consumer and producer, only for the 
purpose of carrying into efiect the opposite qualities, the duties of 
all governments, viz. — ^the promotion of peace, order, and content- 
ment P Strange absurdi^! MachiavelH, we are inclined to 
believe, has not left us his mantle. 

There admits of no dispute that the consumption of opium has 
the certain tendency of enervating a people, and of destroying 
their affluence. It is impossible to shadow forth the destitution 
and paralyzation of industry that would ensue, were there anything 
like a consumption of opium prevalent in our manufacturing 
districts. Are we, then, to expect that the finances of India, a 
country semi-civilized, will ever prosper whilst this source operates 
to destroy the industry of the people P Are we to expect that the 
plant of commerce will flourish, while its root is destroyed P The 
exchequer may well be in danger of "^bankruptcy, the revenue be 
naturally insufficient, and the prosperity of the country be blighted 
and destroyed, whilst this evil is allowed to remain P This fact is 
one of the pleaders for our case ; and the want of an extended 
railway and canal system farther has proved a formidable barrier 
to the commercial jjrosperity of India. Exactly so long as com- 
mercial intercourse is difficult, so long mav we expect a want of 
mercantile success. A further means of advancing the welfare of 
the country would be the encouragement of the growth of cotton. 
Were every possible inducement afforded to promote its growth, 
together with an extension of the railway system, and a prohi- 
bition of the poppy cultivation, a living principle would circulate 
through the whole empire, reorganizing and strengthening it in 
every part. 

An inducement to suppress the traffic in opium presents itself to 
our home merchants. Some fifteen years ago our annual exports 
to China amounted to £1,987,016 ; a jear or two previous to the 
commencement of the recent war with China, the average was 
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£1,964,242, showing a slight decrease of our exports to that country, 
whibt our total exports to other countries, within the same lapse of 
i^e, have been more than doubled. Our exports to the islands of 
Cuba and St. Domingo, with an insignificant population, are much 
larger than those to the extensive and populous empire of China. 
When, however, we state that our imports from China have, 
during the twelve intervening years, doubled, and that they are 
quintuple the amount <^ our exports, it is clear that some cause 
operates to produce so unnatural a discrepancy. This cause is 
found in the fact that the exports of opmm from India have 
increased within that particular period from £5,000,000 to £8,000,000. 
Were this irade suppressed, at least £8,000,000 of value in honest 
manufacture would be annually required. We are thus continually 
suffering a pecuniary loss for iAie benefit of a trade in the most 
powerftd of physical and moral poisons. The opacity displayed by 
such a course of conduct is perfectly astounding. 

We feel a certain tenderness in dealing with our friend " Poppy." 
To his arguments against free trade in opium, or against the 
introduction of a prohibitory tax, we have really nothing to object. 
His paper contains many real crystals of thought, and the reasoning 
is exactly that of our own. " Poppy" deserves well for his pains- 
taking. He has written an article on the subject — " Would it be 
beneficial if either Free Trade or a Protective i)uty on Opium were 
adopted?" This being the texture of his article, there yet, at 
intervals, peep out some remarks to which we take decided excep- 
tion. One of these " fitful will-o'-<lie wisps" runs :— " The proposal 
•would benefit the foreign producer and trader in an article wnich, 
either as a luxury, if not abased, or as a medicinal drug, is a perfectly 
legitimate source of gain." A perfectly legitimate source of gain I 
listen. "While these notes were preparing, the writer had 
occasion to go into the city, and just inside the north gate, in 
front of a temple, he saw one of such destitute persons, unable to 
procure either food or the drug, lying at the last gasp. There were 
two or three others, with drooping heads, sitting near, who looked 
as if they would soon be prostrated too. The next day the writer 
passed, and found the first of the group dead and stifi^, with a 
coarse mat wound round his body for a shroud. The rest were 
now lying down, unable to rise. The third day another was dead, 
and the remainder almost near it. Help was vain ; and pity for 
their wretched condition the only feeling that could be indulged." 

This is a single instance related by Dr. Medhurst. The other 
benefits from this "perfectly legitimate source of gain" may be 
described as murders, robberies, and gross licentiousness. The 
Bev. Alexander Williamson observes, " Tkere is hardly an evil which 
I have not heard or seen perpetrated bj these infatuated mortals." 
With respect to the influence in the neighbourhood of its growth, it 
has been remarked that, " Oneoi>ium cultivator demoralizes a whole 
village ;" but the evidence on this part of our subject is so undis- 
puted, that we will not forthw dwell on it. We have^ again, been 
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told tliat it is a loxory, if not abused. Dr. Little, the medical 
superintendent at Singapore, has obserred: "I have seardied 
everywhere for one who, with money, stopped short of partial 
insensibility. Many drink (alcohol), but do not abuse it; manj 
smoke opium, but all abuse it." For purposes of medicine, it is 
entirely unfitted by its peculiar mode of preparation. " Poppy" is 
of opinion that the indu^ence of opium is a milder ^yR than that of 
drunkenness. Again, me voice of testimony declares that the 
slightest indulgence in opium admits of no parallel, save of that 
with drunkenness. Nor do we admit, with " Poppy," that were 
the drug exterminated, some stimulant or other would be required 
to supply its place ; or that it is a " useless attempt to wage war 
with the universal desire in man to indulge m stimulants." 
Neither the North American Indians, nor their ancestors, knew 
anything of the existence of stimulants, till the Europeans brought 
** fire-waters" amon^ them. The numerous native races of Africa 
and of South America remain almost entirely unac<j[uainted with 
them up to the present time. Entire races have hved and died, 
centuries have been buried in the past, and neither the desire nor 
its attainment has ever been felt. Again, we may ask, does any 
one, suffering from an inability to satisfy his usual craving for 
opium, recur to dram drinking P or does the reformed drunkard fiy 
for relief to opium P These questions can only admit of one reply. 

We have now, we believe, answered every remark in the nwt 
article by " Poppy," that could be construed to have a bearing on 
this question. We only wish that the subject which he has treated 
in so able and argumentative a manner may at some future period 
form one of the themes of discussion in these pages. 

Already one war has been forced upon us through the traffic in 
the opium poison, to the complete dislocation of our trade in the 
healthy articles of commerce. How long this question is to remain 
an obstacle to our friendly relations with China, we cannot foresee. 
All that is particularly clear is — that the mercantile interests of 
England have suffered severely from this state of affairs. We 
emphatically ask — " Is this frightful evil to be allowed to ,work 
destruction in every direction?" Is it not enough that ruin should 
await the cultivator of the plant P Is it not enough that the district 
of its cxdtivation should be stained with crime P Is it not enough 
that pauperization and death should be caused among the subjects 
of another Sovereign, and against his strong opposition P Tibere is 
a deeper depth still. War must be invoked in its behalf. Smug- 
gling and piracy must meet with encouragement, and peaceful 
commerce, pro tern,, be annihilated. We appeal to the love of 
right that exists in every man. We appeal to the sense of justice, 
whose name is disgraced. We appeal to the judgements of reason, 
whose attributes are disdained. Its horrors, its crimes, its wrongs, 
its cause of bloodshed, and its creation of oppression, make tiie 
heart to sicken, and the mind to mourn. Not until the winds of 
public opinion are unloosed will the ocean tempest break with 
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deftfcmdiTe ftny a^gamst those breastworks of e^ and of wrcn^, 
ivliicklEaTe'liitlterto witlistood the milder influences of reason and fit 
right. S. E. L. 

NBG^nvB iJpncLB*— m. 

Tm rery able articles which liave appeared on the negative side 
of iAiis debaite haiFe, I think, so successfully disposed of all the 
arguments advanced by the writers on the other side, that I feel 
tiiat to enter into further reasons for giving a decided " Ko" to this 
aaestion, is a work of supererogation, and I shall therefore, 
by way of coup de gr&ce, confine myself principally to the consi- 
deration of the sound principle which would be violated in agreeii^ 
to ^K proposed restriction on trade. 

!ni!e -article by A. is valuable so far as it furnishes the history and 
statistics of the opium traffic ; and I accept as truthful the evidence 
addneed by him t)f the baneful consequences of <an excessive 
mdn^enoe in what I>e Quincey calls the " divine luxury of opium."** 
But after performing this useful service, he and " Sinim" fafl 
entirely of any attempt to show why, because of the abuse of a truly 
ben^cial and mighty medicinal drug, the cultivation and sale 
liiereof shcmld be almndoned. It is not difficult to surmise the 
ca;uBc of this omission. Any reflecting person, at this part of tiie 
question, will be puzzled to assign any sound principle m political 
economy that is applicable to attain the end A. and " Sinim" have 
in view, which mi^t not be applied, on some other occasion, to 
support what they would, perhaps, be the first to condemn as an 
inlringement of civil or political liberty. Precedents accumulatii^ 
constitute law; examples are supposed to justify the most dan- 
gerous measures. 

The vice and misery produced in consequence of the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors in England is spread amongst an infinitely larger 
number of the population than is opium eating in China, with only 
four million votaries — a mere fraction of its countless population. 
" Suus cuique mos.'* * Man is a bundle of habits. Moreover, 
there is every reason to conclude that opium eating is, in proportion 
to the size of our community, equally prevalent in Britain as in 
CSuna; therefore any principle that can be maintained for the 
prohibition of the drug into any Eastern country would equally 
apply to its exclusion from this island. Are our friends willing 
that the supply of wines, imported into this country from Spain, 
France, and i^ortugal, should be cut ofl*, as an illegal and injurious 
department of commerce, because a large number of thei r country- 
men takie them to excess P Wines and other kindred drinks are, 
Kke opiinn, of essential value in not a few complaints ; and I hold 
it is not unlawful to use them otherwise than as a medicine. All 
are aware that an attempt is being made by professed philanthro- 
pists to introduce the Mame Liquor Law into England — (how natural 

* Every one has his particular habit. 
VOL. III. o 
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that such a law should have sprung up side by side with slayerj !)— 
notwithstanding the impracticability of executing such a law has 
caused it« repeal in many of the States of America, which had 
adopted it, including the one from which it derives its name. The 
secretary to the " Alliance" formed for this object says, in justi- 
fication of the project, "I claim, as a citizen, a right to legislate 
whenever my social rights lure invaded by the social act of another. 
If anything invades my social rights, certainly the traffic in strong 
drink does. It destroys my primary right of security, by con- 
stantly creating and stimidating social £sorder. It invades my 
right of equaliiy, by deriving a profit from the creation of a misery 
I am taxed to support. It impedes my right to free moral and 
intellectual development, by surrounding my path with dangers, 
and by weakening and demoralizing society, from which I have a 
right to claim mutual aid and intercourse." 

John S. Mill, than whom no more eminent thinker lives, remarks 
on this : — " A theory of * social right,* the like of which, probably, 
never before found its way into distinct language, being nothing 
short of this — that it is the absolute social right of every indi- 
vidual, that every other individual shall act, in every respect, 
exactly as he ougnt ; that whosoever fails thereof, in the smcQlest 
particular, violates my social right, and entitles me to demand 
from the le^slature the removal of the grievance. So monstrous 
a principle is far more dangerous than any single interference with 
liberty.' I can acknowledge tbe consistency of those persons who 
are willing to assent to the pernicious doctrines advocated by the 
association I have named above, being advocates also for the pro- 
hibition of the sale of opium to me Chinese; but there is a 
numerous class of Englishmen who deprecate the introduction of a 
stringent liquor law here, and yet are amongst the prominent 
disciples of the "Anti-Opium Committee." How true it is that 
men are constantly 

'* Oompoanding for sins they are inclined to, 
Bj damning those thej have no mind to!" 

The line of argument, in solving this question, that I wish to pur- 
sue, then, is this : — Opium is designed by the Creator as apparently 
the one sole, catholic anodyne, and by many degrees the most 
potent of all known counter-agents to nervous irritation; conse- 
quently its beneficent characteristics will at all times ensure its use 
among medicines. This being so, it will be necessary that every 
country shall be duly provided with the drug : and with such an 
immense population as that of the Celestial Empire, it is impossible 
(if desirable) to ascertain the quantity of this article yearly required 
for legitimate purposes. Acting on the principle of freedom of 
commerce, our merchants in India are only supplying the demand 
arising in China for this now legalized branch of trade ; and I 
maintain that the responsibility for an improper use of opium lies at 
the doors, not of the exporters, but of each individual Chinaman 
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who revels in the fascinating indulgence — possessing, as he does, 
as full a consciousness of the ultimate misery it entails, as had 
Coleridge, Wilberforce, De Quincey, Macaiday, and other cele- 
brated men, who were English opium eaters. < If this lea<^g 
principle can be controverted, I am willing to relinquish my 
allegiance to the negative side of the controversy ; for if tbe prose- 
cution of the trade is an offence against morality, no tenable 
defence can be offered for its continuance, on the groxmd of the 
la^e revenue it brings to our Indian exchequer. 

The tendency of philanthropists in the present day is to destroy 
the individuality and responsibility of man, and instead of allowing 
him to be the judge and guardian of his moral actions, to seek to 
preserve him virtuous by enactments of the legislature, actiog as a 
sort of moral police, by allowing no temptation to evil to cross his 
path. This is the well-intentioned desire of the Maine Law advo- 
cate, and the prohibitor of the opium traffic. \ These persons find 
a certain evil existing in the world, but losing confidence in the 
power of moral agencies to remedy the unsatisfactory state of 
society, they wish to try to regenerate the human family by a gross 
usurpation upon the liberty of private life. In thus proceeding, 
they act in a similar way to many a thoughtless currency reformer 
in every monetary panic, who recommends as a panacea that there 
should be an unlimited issue of paper money, which could only be 
an apparent relief, and would eventually be an aggravation of the 
crisis. This attempt to exert the authority of society over the 
individual, in forbidding the growth of the poppy in India, or by 
prohibiting the use of fermented beverages in England, I regard as 
one of the most dangerous doctrines that can threaten the liberties 
of any nation. It is an attempt to carry out still further the 
analogous opinions of those who fear that were not Christianity 
taken under the patronage of the State, as in the establishment of 
a national church, and supported by its funds, it would be in danger 
of losing its existence. 

This class of philanthropists would bring our country into a state 
of moral purity no more real than there was reality about the sham 
villages which Potemkin got up to show to the Empress Catherine 
on her journeys, as evidence of the flourishing condition of her 
empire. The advocates of these restrictions mtve not yet learnt 
the maxim, "Not to do evil, that good may come," or they would 
not wish to violate a general rule for the sake of any particular 
good consequence they may expect. It has been Said with truth 
" Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other to live as 
seems good to themselves, than by compelling each to live as seems 
good to the rest." Each person is more in,terested in his own 
moral and physical well-being than any other can be ; consequently, 
society is not warranted in coercing any human being to do other- 
wise with his life for his own benefit than he chooses, so long as his 
actions do not interfere with the rights of others. 

Lord Stanley, when Indian Secretary, urged that there was uo 
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ar ffmwttitfe fsfWff «f -t^ ixM «bolitioB «f Hm epnnii^vtttmia 
Bm^, wlaeh mi^ «Mt ^ cqoiUy urged ia laTovr of th« mtii9- 
dndaoB of the MaiHe IJiquar ij^r into tiie tmIbib of Enn^snd. 
Job Stvort Mill tfpeala in timre ^etoit:— **It is otsentwU^ a ^qoar 
tkm of lil>erty ; theoMeot of the iMtwAnreaoe is to mmke it iwMpwi' 
sible or diffiirolt to obtm the commodity. Tins in t c ifoiCMo e ii 
objaetioiiflble, «8 i&infntigaBeAt on the liberty of the bnyer/' Of 
Sir John Bowring^s opiaiafi '^tmd. ke wm aecov^»d a philiiitlnopst 
when he went to China) w ^voar of :tiie ootttinwuice of tin ctptmai 
trade, tbe rendeiv «f tkie Maganne »e iSiready inlbimed. The 
^wetioal offM; of our toewinff to send tlieidnv to Ofana woold be 
that the white foppf ^mKirdahe ookiv«;ted wiSsin that empire, or 
else other foreig&OM mmkd <|idekly ^grmp «t -so ]paKifitafaie*a imJiu , 
It imist, then, be the immlt ef other agenfcies 4inui iHae n^reaaoaa 
of the Indian opium tmde, if e^rer tfaeophiin «»ekimg be diaewK- 
tiMidd in Ohina. 

The question of the limits df idie power of aoeiety crrer tiw jadi* 
yidnal is IcMy to iweome the viM f[ttMrtion ef the nitore. Let «b 
iken, as a pio^e, beware how we give heed to any tbroKtaned 
inrasioDS upon the naHiral rights of nun, fiir tiiere oan be w> 
peraMment greatness to a nation exoept it be based on ^nMMicaa? 
and BO lo^ as we adhere to our old kndmaEks and jeflqperioiiees, oe 
hmf may we postpone the dooadence ef orar naitional graadev, 
which our matchless historiaa has hinted at, when the JTew 
Zealander shall stand on ike broken arch of London Bridge, and 
gaze on the ruins of St. Paid's. Hie penalty fbr any tamperiBg 
wit& liberty inevitably comes sooner or later. 

" The sword of heaveo is not in haste to snute, 
Nor yet doth linger." 



AEE THE OPEEATIONS OF TRADES* UNIONS BENE- 
FICIAL TO WORKING MENP 

AFFIBMATIYE ABTICLE. — III. 

" The ftooomalation «f that power which is conferred hy wealth, in the hands of 
the few, is the perpetual source of oppression and neglect <to the mass of mankind. 
The power of the wealthy is further conoeirtrated by their tendency to combi nation, 
from whioh nnmber, dispersion, indigence, and ignorance equally preclude the poor. 
The wealthy are formed into bodies by their professions, their different de^ees of 
opulence eaUed ranks, their knowledge, and their numbers." — Sir James Macmtoik, 

^L^Outbubb" bas taken tbe field as tbe AcbiUes of eapital, and, 
like the Grecian hero, bas dotne good battle in tbeir csiase ; bat, 
nnfortunately for tbeir perfeet aaooess, be bas, like 4be son of tbe 
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gpds, sl^wn Tohierable pointSi Sowerwr- inaooimtely 0f evrmg, 
wemiafit besdl oi^ bo«r, and, in tl^ eause of labcmr, send » wi&ged 
aiksfb^ wluidi, if not <leadly, iiiaj yet wocmd ktm, and strip him of 
acHBo elaittto ^ring 8©o«ea mL Hie tnitJ^. **L*Oiivrier," in wa 
efes, was a verj giant of debaite, ofyaaeteoBa towards bis epp^Dteats, 
yet firm in ki» pwr^ose ; des]»ising the trteks of mete deoaters, he 
stood manf^i^ by ms eonrietions, and, if not i^ways suooessfiil, he 
eoi^d always command respeot. But '' how hae the mighty fallen ! ** 
A worse case is hwrdly oonoeivable, or one more oalcidated to 
mislead the pnl^ mind, ^an the one " L'Onyrier^ has made out 
i^ainst the operations of Trades* Unions among working men. Ke 
capitalist, gra&i^ne at the prodnot of hie hibo^aring man-madune^ 
ooold wi^ in his heart a better adToeate. Trifles with him are not 
Hght a» air, but ape made strong points in an nnoompromieing 
dennneiati<m of Trades* Unions. The same arguments have been 
the stoek in trade, for the last six monthe, ftom liie " Thnnderer " 
down to the great Sa/dftrday Meviler, and are now reiterated in the 
pagee of the British Contr<wersiatist, **- If there be any virtue,** 
the employers have it; if there be anytfcipff hurtful, tyrannous^ 
and oppressive, Trader* Unions have it. Mi^t it not more truly 
be said of them, as a popular wriker of the present day* says, "Let 
any man take the tit>uble to study the question honestly, and he 
wis come to the conviotion, that all eomoinations of men lor the 
purpose of Influeneinff the labour market, whether in the much and 
uniustly abused Trades' Societies, or in anj; other forms, have been 
defensive organizations, and that masters might over and over a^ain 
have taken 9ie sting out of them, if they would have acted fbirly, 
as many of them have done P Whether it may be not too late now, 
IB a tremendous question for Ihiglaiid, but one iHi)tich time only eaa 
decide.** Masters, as a class, have never recognized their workers 
9S men capable of meeting them on equal terms for the honest 
^eussioil of their respective righta. Ovmt and over a^ain havo 
working men offered to leave their claims to neutral w)itration, 
and as repeatedly have masters re^ed to hold any terms with 
tiiem ; concession, nothing but concession, has ever been the demand 
of the masters. 

Pblitical economy is looked on, br those who take a pleasure ia 
seeing nothing that is good in Trades* Unions, as embodying 
unchangeable and eternal principles, which working men, through 
their ignorance, are continually vidating ; that it is only by " stand- 
ing firm on the principles of fiberty ** in labour that they can hope 
to be successftil in raising themselves in the social scale. But let? 
us see what is the condition of that portion of our labouriBtg popu- 
lation who do stand by the principles of liberty in labour. We have 
sufllcient proof of the woeml results of freedom in labour in the 
wretched condition of wOTking men and women who are widiout 
the protection of Trades* Unions. Hie advocates for their abolitio» 

• Author of" Tom Brown at Oxlfecd." 
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talk of the tyranny of Union committees, and would, in the spirit 
of charity, wish to impress upon what they are pleased to call 
their dupes the necessity of freeing themselves from a self-imposed 
bondage : but they pass over in silence the many heart-rending 
examples given to the world every week of the advantage taken by 
tradesmen who claim to be considered respectable, and yet coin 
money out of the very life-blood of unprotected labour. Has the 
almost ceaseless and unremunerative labour of the needlewomen 
of this country not called forth from every section of the people 
(with the exception of those who make gain by the imholy system) 
the loudest denunciations P Are they not the sacrifice offered upon 
the altar of a remorseless political economy P Were their labour 
protected, would the slopseller have t^e power to extort fifteen 
nours' labour out of the twenty-four for sixpence P Would the 
" Song of the Shirt " ever have been sung had ike needlewomen 
been united for self-protection P Theirs is labour at the mercy of 
capital; and to what capitalists have brought it, let our grave- 
yards bear witness. It is easy for Dives to sit in his parlour, and 
preach extreme doctrines of supply and demand, but it is hard for 
Lazarus to understand it. By ike same kind of reasoning, free 
trade could be shown to be freebooting. But we are told to believe 
that such are the inevitable laws of supply and demand. If such, 
they are opposed to all the laws of Christian morality. Then free 
trade can be carried too far, for the principles of capitalists would 
have working men "to put voluntary fetters on tneir feet, and 
manacles on their hands, and drink the bitter draught of passive 
obedience." 

Examples are not wanting teaching the learned trades that in 
union alone lies their only safeguard. The fact of thousands who 
labour for their daily bread (when they can get it) being compelled 
to accept of the terms offered, or starve, proves incontestably the 
necessity of working men heins imited. In one point thecapitalist 
is true to his principles. Where he can, he invariably does buy 
labour at the cheapest market, whether in accordance with political 
economy or not. The members of Trades* Unions well know that 
the fate of unprotected labour is theirs at no distant date, if they 
relinquish the power that imion has given them ; that capital, witn 
its never enough, ever accumulating principle, would soon drive 
ruin's ploughshare over them, and sink: them to a level with , the 
wretched needlewomen and others whose weakness lies solely 
in their want of union. There is no stronger proof required in 
favour of Trades* Unions, than the tenacity with which working 
men cling to them, and suffer for them much obloquy and much 
misery,holding fast by what they well know is their only sheet-anchor 
against an overwhelming devastation— the entire sweeping away of 
every vestige of individual right and living manhood. What a 
dreadful state a country must be reduced to, when its over-supply 
population has to be ^ot rid of by " poverty and famine, infantile 
oiseases, and social epidemics ! ** xet such are the laws printed on 
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the pages treating of political economy ; and the writers talk even 
of a morality in connection with the science. Their morality is 
something like Pierre's definition of honesty — "it is a ragged 
virtue." Yet how many are sacrificed at its shrine ! and men say 
it is all ri^ht, and in strict accordance with the eternal principles 
of politidal economy, and conscience is hushed. 

Working men are, in the opinion of some, running counter to the 
wish and coimsel of their best friends : — " Their semis are so tliick, 
that they are proof against all reason, and never crack but on the 
side just opposite to that against which the impression is made." 
Such is their lamentable state, if there is any faith to be put in the 
scribes who have of late been uttering prophetic warnings to Trades* 
Unions. Will working men never learn to be wiseP Will they 
for ever despise the wlvice so lavishly bestowed upon them by 
their natural guardians P " They have forced themselves into an 
unnatural state," say the advocates of political economy, "by their 
Trades* Unions, and the wisest thing they can do is to give them 
up, and return to their proper position in tne social scale. We know 
what is good for you, and can direct your obstinate and untractable 
natures as Rarey does that of a horse." Working men have reason 
to be truly thankful for the great interest their friends (P) have 
taken in their behalf; they have aU of a sudden become their most 
serious advisers, saying ihe hardest things of them ; thereby show- 
ing the strength of their friendship, and hoping ere long to see the 
fruits of such disinterested love brought to a successful issue in the 
total abolition of such abominations as Trades* Unions. 

But the working men are determined to be obstinate still ; deter- 
mined to hold fast by what they have proved to be of vast and vital 
importance in advancing themselves in the social scale, and in 
resisting encroachment after encroachment attempted by capital 
on the rights of their order. They know, that but for Trades* 
Unions, the blessings they enjoy would never have been surren- 
dered to them by their masters, nor have been the growth of a fabled 
supply and demand. They know, that " in a state of artificial society 
it IS a law constant and invariable, that those who labour most 
enjoy the fewest things, and tluit those who labour not have the 
greatest number of enjoyments ; that the blindness of one part of 
mankind, co-operating with the irenzy and viUainy of the other, 
have been the real builders of this respectable fabric of society.** 
Members of Trades' Unions want to be blind no longer ; the in- 
creased and fast increasing intelligence of working men enables 
them to see with no mean mscemment, in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, that union has been a good thing for them, 
and has been mainly instrumental in raising them out of a bondage 
more degrading than that from which Moses rescued the children 
of Israel. They believe in " that spirit which is now abroad, that 
must idtimately redeem millions of our population from the life- 
long prisons of the factory and the mine ; and blending for them 
relocation with toil, and the comforts and ornaments of life with 
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ks laboun, dicit, as it were, ihmi smothered souls fireon* osl 
tfceir nll^-wom frames, snd liable ti^m to eonstitiEfee a new and 
iqieiicud era in the social historr of our hmnanity. The few, as 
yw irt roll on, will be indaced, both by warning mna withoni and 
aigings from within, to saerifiee more and more to ^le many, and, 
hj yielding up the monopoly of all, for er^r secnre the possessLon 
of a part ; and out of thn/b oliier part which they shidl ho^e relin- 
^aished, be amply repaid for its aDandomnent, by feelisg more real 
safety and ^oyment redound to them, from ta» contentment sad 
happinesft of those to whom they have yielded it, even Uian out of 
tiuit which t^ey shall hare still resored fer tbemvdves." 

HBGATIVB iJlTICLB. — lU. 

Had this momentous question been examined in any inffnential 
Magazine that had come under my notice some flfleen years ago, I 
should certainly have taken the affirmatiTC side ; but calm reflection, 
mature deliberation, with bitter disappointments, hare forced me to 
adopt the negative. And such is my conriction of the inutility of 
these combinations to produce the desired end, that I am prepared 
to show that the operatives, as a body, are positively injured by 
l^em, and that they always end in ** vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and are of necessity a wcute of power » 

My sympathies, my hopes, wad my pn^ers are for the happiness 
of the toiling millions of my countrymen ; and to disseminate correct 
opinions amongst them is the apex of my worldly ambition. 

" Bom beneath the straw-roofed oot,!* — 

(nradied in adversity, and put to regular work at five years of age, — 
having laboured for more than thirty years with my own hancte, at 
iM-requited toil, — and being, for the greater part of that time, con- 
nected with '* Trades* Unions," sudi was my zeal in tiheir cause, that, 
upon one occasion, I travelled 180 miles, cwi foot, to rm^esent my 
fellow-workmen at a meetkg of delegates. It will theref(»re be 
GODceded by the reader that I am not a noviee, but a JPrud ch 
komme, in this one matter. 

In order to elucidate the subject in hand, it is needful to* examine 
boih sides, viz., the interest of the capitalist, and t^e rights of the; 
artisan. There are many who tell us that " IJieso interests are one 
omd the same, reciproeal and mmdual; because- the well-being of <me 
cannot be affected mthout the other deriving a corresponding 
benefit." This is a very plausible and agreeable conclusion, Imt it 
isiradically wrong in point of inference. 

It is me interest of the employer to get the largest amotcnt of 
labour for the least amount of money ; and it is- the interest of tite 
employed to get the most he can for the least amount of work. 
This admits c? no dispute ; but thare can be no mtUudl interest 
between? jKSf*^#» when their direct interests are dissimilar. This is 
the case m every e<Hitract that is made for labour to be wrougkt by 
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psrtiefl, ai matter and mas, m their pursuit, and we shall soon 
OEvme the rsaeoii -whj on? jpaetf {a» ttrule) succeeds^ and the otho? 
gneFaDy fails; 

1&» manufacturer n; gewnndlj^ » man of si^esfior education, 
mooh time and money having heia spent to fibt him for his calling. 
He has one object, beferO' wlneh all o^enr must. Tanidi — ^to get 
wesl^ ; to equu, aatd, if he can;, to outvie, his compeers, is the sum 
ami snbstaaee of hia desires: his ratnd is made up- to win; He has 
kaimed something of the natore, power, and action, of meehanioal 
finrees, and.: makes use of ]us eapitm as a lever ; and ih& greater his 
eapitai^ tirortoB^^ and the fllQ*oager tiiat lever beoomee^ To effect 
his object, he nds himself of every incumbrance, and bounds' ovaer 
ewearj obstacle that comes before him. An em^oyer of llaboor is 
often; eoBaideeed to be &beneiiolent:man, a» is* gsithcTedfifom looking 
GHcerthe nsports of reiigious and ptdlaivthropic societies. His 9ub«> 
scription is often that of a gentleman ; but when: he enters into his 
counting hoase, he i^uts everytiiiog else out but business. The 
etymolog;y of this word, i& the conning house, means to get all he 
can, aad leave Hib opeiatives to do the same. To save a compound 
finteticm is, with him, an. object not to be lost sirht of. His first 
inquinee are. How can I set my goods mamniMtured for the 
smaMest amount of moi^ P Wbme eau I sell l^em so as to realize 
ihs largest amount of profit? What assistanee can I do without? 
What new meehanioal power ean I introduce into my factory or 
modi so as to supersecie or to displace human labour? For a 
earaitalist to make infringement u^a labour's reward and price is 
held to be allowaHe, anct tlifere ia no law to prevent it. Public 
opinion winks at the depredation^ aad ignores the- fact. A man of 
capital may sin' agunst i^ laws of God, and crush his inferiors ia. 
90&bI portion, and yet bo counted a man of honour stiU. These 
observations' may seem to be severe, but facts cannot be gainsayed. 

Then by what meanaia tiie toilmg operative toobtaim the most he 
cmnjbr the smallest amoum4 cfvfork f "By Union I by Union !" is 
echoed by ten thousand voiees at onee, whieh make 1^ welkiir 
ring. Have we m>t bemi teld, Idiat 

" Worms may join, and grasp the poles, 
And atoms fill the sea"? 

" Does not a continual dropping wear away stone P" And does not 
M. A. X. tell us that the " ^oritmh and Sooial Science Assoeiationa, 
a&d ihe United Eingdom AUiaiise, are great in their effects^ owing 
to the assoeiative element in. each ?" "If thease great societies aet 
n^on. the principle of eombinatioQ, ^idiy should not we imitate their 
example P Yes, that ia true : bi^ I^ us look b^ieath the surface ; 
for 1^ truthlies deep in the mine. If a power for good be directed 
the wvoi^ way, it becomes- & poorer for ciriL 

If any nunuber of meoi cosubina tbeir eaeigiesi capital, and sinll, 
to caery out any goeak dsaigi^ whether it be a nul^i^y, a tunnel,, €U^ 
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a bridge, or any other project, then their interests, hopes, and aims, 
are one and, the same; eyery shareholder feels an interest in propor- 
tion to his stake in the general concern ; then the stronger tiieir 
unions are, the sooner will their ultimate designs be accomplished. 

But in any question in which labour and capital are inyolved, 
there are tteo parties whose direct interests are at issue. These 
interests cannot.be carried out by union ; it is absurd to e^ect it; 
but each must try to carry out their own interest by self-reRance. 

The rich and educated capitalist knows this, and invariably acts 
upon it, and, as a role, succeeds. If a manufacturer is not rich 
enough to cany on his establishment, he joins with one or more 
persons whose interests anre the same, upon the principle of limited 
liability. 

But alas ! the operative classes, as a whole, do not understand 
this most important truth, that only where the interests of the 
shareholders are one and the same can the principle of combination 
be acted upon with advantajs^e. 

We must notice the way in which the working man attempts to 
make the most of his capital^ which is his labour only. 

Conscious of his own unaided and individuid weakness, it is only 
natural that he should look out for some external help ; he has seen 
the greatest works imaginable achieved bv unions, consequently it 
is his dernier ressort, never suspecting tnat the principle cannot 
apply to his case, as one party only, connected with the labour 
market; he never thinks there is another party, whose direct 
interests are the opposite of his own. He joms the Union :*-and 
what then P He surrenders his most important trust into Uie hands 
of a secondary party, whose own interest has a prior claim upon 
their attention, whicn, if a master was to do the same, he woidd 
soon become a ruined man. The committee of management, whom 
he has chosen to transact his business for him, do not understand 
the position in which they are placed ; or they dare not attempt to 
discharge their heavy responsibility, because they have no legal 
executive power. They may sit in council, issue their manifested, 
or edicts, and post their proclamations ; but where is the requisite 
power to effect their object? The capitalists, whose direct interests 
are not one with their workmen, refuse to acknowledge the autho- 
rity, and then the collision begins : 

'* When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tag of war.** 

There is no other alternative for the committees but to recommend 
a strike, such as has cost the operatives millions of money, or 
money's worth. We must give these men the credit for doing aU 
they could : had they recommended a surrender, they would have 
been driven into the land of Nod, or elsewhere. We have known 
several to be burnt in effigy for saying, " I think we had better not 
turn out ; for we are not equal to maintain tiie expected contest." 

The situation of the leaders of these Trades' Unions is the most 
harassing and degrading that can be imagined^ The basest of 
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motiyes are attributed to them by a yindictiye press, which daily 
and weekly cries them down. They are all discarded by the 
employers, so that to attempt to earn their bread at their trades is 
out of the question. They are marked, and driven from the factory 
and the workshop, and are hereafter compelled to agitate for bread, 
or go without it. They are despised by their masters and the public 
for attempting to do that which is impossible ; and abused by their 
fellow-workmen, whose business they naye foolishly imdertaken, for 
not succeeding in their futile attempts. The want of success is 
always attributed to their mismanagement, and the sins of others are 
laid at their door. They are often dismissed without a notice, tried 
without a jury, and condemned without an indictment or a judge. 
Some noted leaders have committed suicide; many haye been 
exiled ; and many others have died in the workhouse ; and not an 
instance can be cited wherein a leader has been benefited in his 
domestic condition. 

But as strikes never occur except by Trades* Unions, we must 
notice how they serve to promote the welfare of working men. 
The manufacturer tries, and succeeds, in increasing his capital, 
which is his commodity, by using it; the operative tries, and 
fails, to increase the price of his labour, his only commodity, 
by withholding the only article which he has to make money of ; 
and not only withholds it from the market, but ceases to produce it, 
and thereby robs his fellow-man of the means of living, by with- 
holding the materials for another to work upon to earn his bread. 
The same as if the occupiers of land should, through a dispute with * 
their landlord, refuse to cultivate the ground. Every strike has a 
fearful tendency to diminish the amount of labour to oe done in the 
market, and increases the number of empty hands that crave to do 
it, which must, in the end, run the price of labour down. So that 
the operations of Trades* Unions are detrimental and not beneficial 
to working men. 

One of the most encouraging features in this literary debate is 
to see Mr. Greorge Potter come out as the champion of the unionist, 
upon the affirmative side of this much disputed but very important 
question. 

The official position of this gentleman entitles him to our most 
sincere respect, and every argument which he can bring to bear 
shall have its due weight, and shall receive our unprejudiced con- 
sideration. 

If Mr. P. can demonstrate the proposition that the " operations 
of Trades Unions are beneficial to working men,** to the satisfaction 
of the thoughtful, discriminating, calculating, and discerning 
readers of the British Controversialist, then a most important point 
will be gained. Mr. P. is in the " right pUice,** if he is but the 
" right man," to set this troublesome question for ever at rest ; and 
now is his golden opportunity to 4o so. The officers and members 
of the different unions will acknowledge him as a fair exponent of 
their principles, and they ought to confer aU honour upon their 
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telented leader. B«4r should he fail to satidfy lik* dieftts, aod'tito 
dears-jndgiDg public, theii^ a0 an honest num. Me o««hi^ to give up 
llie Mtt and saj, ** I am a wiser man than I was before ; ror I aea 
'-a flMM^ easceUent way* to seeure to working mes tiieir riglits, aad 
ta labour its just reward." 

I ham earefoUy read Mr. F/a artiele, with the hope^ of findiBg 
some ralid arguments to proTe- that the operations of these Uniofis 
are reaUr beneficial to their members ; but I ha^e read in Tain. 
It would profit BO one to follow thia writer seriatim, and I must 
allow his ravi]^ witti "L'Ou.¥ri«p*' to pass for what ihej are 
worth ; but my '^ impressioDs of the nature imd charaeter of Trades^ 
DbIohs are not obtmed at seoond hand*/*^ they are the reault of 
forty yesn* expcfrienee and oeoetMit obserTation. 

Mr. P. says that these Unions are *^ betted ttpon insUnci, saiwHm^ 
ly reason, and vindicated hy experience** It would be well if these 
assertions could be supported by matters of fact. InstecMl of this, 
" they are based upon'* tynorance of the nature and the application of 
"Anions, in attempting to bring ita power to bear upon a principle 
to which it cannot act or eoaSracev there being two separate and 
distinot parlies engaged in the production of articles of commerce, 
whose direet interests are opposed to each other. Mr. P.*s aaser* 
tkms vanish when brought to the test of "reaaon,** becauae that 
which ia wrong in its pcurts must be wrong altogether. They are 
condemned "by experience,'* as very little but disappointment, 
vexation, and ignominious defeat, have attended their operations. 

I do not write ft*om hearsay, but state facts, which liave taken 
place to my own knowledge^ and can give names, plaees, and dates, 
m support of what I afmn, that "l^e operatives of thie coun^ 
have been 'injured,* morally,'* byTradea* Unions, and their in- 
separable concomitants, strikes. Many I have knowit, iu the ten 
or twelve turnouts in which I hafve participated, to be morally 
ruined through them ; the men have left their wives and children) 
and left them chargeable to the parish, Mid the youth of both sexes 
have taken their first steps in vice, whieh have ended in kretrievable 
ruin. Others ha^e been socially and hopelessly banknipt; they 
have lost their goods, chattels, and clothes, and never regained 
them. They have been mjured **financi€tily '* by ti»e pecu&kuy 
sacrifices they have made to support the Unions. By tne loss a£ 
labour which a strike in one trade brings upon many others, the 
demand is stopped, and the rate of wages goes down. AU this, and 
much more, mis occurred through trying to apply the power of 
union where it cannot be made available. 

Mr. Potter has indorsed the crude assertions oi M. A. "K., who 
says ihait "mutual sympathy has been educed by the Trades' 
Unions." Let him do as I have done, ^o into his woitohop, and 
say to his fellow- workmen, " Well, I begm to think that our tmion 
is based upon a wrong principle, we do not deady uncbsstand w^t 
we ure arout," and he will get a specimen of the "mutual sym- 
pathy** that has beem "educed" by ^UmoBS. Agaii^^P^K>fP>«M 
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is indicated in the conduct of the Unionist" Is this the effect of 
the Unions, or is it attributable to the progress of general education, 
to the influence of the press, and to the determined yigilance of the 
powers that be P 

Once more : " Self-reliance, *Tnan*s true interest,' has been 
evoked." Wonder^ ! When a working msm commits his most 
important business to be managed by another party, or assumed 
jK>wer, ianstead of dokig it himMlf, or when he will submit to an 
^ifiringement upon his wa^^, and then impeach his master to « 
oommifttee who oBJoxot lesaily take it up, is tnat self-^relianoe P Tkm 
proof ef the usefulness ot Trades' Unions is not in their popularity 
with the tailing miUioDS ; for all history prores tbat ti^ masses ha^e 
been led astray by hysoorites, demaf^02ues,.and knaves. The people 
went wholesale to the Qoiy Land, to fi^t the Saracens ; they pulfed 
down the house of Dr. Priestley, because he sought the vepeol :of 
the '^Eest and Oorporation Acts ; they aided and abetted the govemi> 
snentin the pecpetration of oruel massaortBs and wmrs ; and <a tkoob- 
sand other nagraotaots have been promfited by the popular voice. 
I can assure Mr. P., and all the Unionists, that I have no grudge 
against Unions amoi^ woridng men, but my opposition arises 
•entirely from seeing a eonstant misa]^lioation of tiijeir powexs. 

But let not working men de^air. " £!nowledge is power;" and 
^tbe be€^ ptractical knowledge is beginning to be understood 1^ 
them. Their remedy is in iheir own hands ; let iiiem not an^ 
longer pursue the fatal ignis Jtttuus of ag^^ying the priireiple of 
combination whero it cannot be successful. Ihej^ may cesaoentrate 
^eir energies into one common foeas, where their interests are one 
and tbe same : they may, if they will, become «hardK)lders in m 
profitable* investment, which caimot fail to succeed.; they may 
unite to buy all their articles of daily consumption in the best 
market and upon the largest scide.; they may umte ito manufacture 
their articles of clothing, to buUd their own houses — in diort, 'to 
produce everything the^ want. If the great mass of workmen in 
this land would do this, in some twenty or thirty years they might 
command l^e labour market themselves. The ability to labour 
they have, and the capital they would produce. A. P. 

No kmd of study or inquiry into fact is a proper object of con- 
tempt. It is not unfrequent to possess a passion for particular 
species of knowledge, but the understanding is scarcely in a proper 
tone unless information or truth, of every description, be seized 
with avidity. What Cicero describes as essential to the :fi[nished 
orator, acquaintance with the whole circle of learning, is not less 
desirable for all who aspire to -the distinction of combined or com- 
prehensive thought. V ariety of studies and speculations, so far 
£rcnn weakening the faculties, is a powerful means of promotii^ 
their activity and growth. You seldom meet with persons of enu- 
Bent capacity, whose ran^e of reflection has been chiefly restricted 
to one deflpartment.— 1^. £. Clulow, 
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WINTER, OE NO WINTER— WHICH IS BEST P 

" Was ever question more ridiculoos P" we say now, in winter, 
when we are in the midst of it ; nor shall we even consent to spoil 
our anticipation of summer by supposing that if we were in summer, 
we should wish for winter again. The cold and damp, the wind, 
and storms, and swollen rivers, the rain, the snow, the sleet, and 
the slippery ice ; the dirty town, with its closed doors, and slushy 
streets; the silent countrv, with its wiry trees, its storm-staid 
cottages, and starving bircts ; and, worst of all, the desolate sea- 
coast, with its oaked rocks and wrecks, and its screaming sea-fowl, 
flying at the storm, merely for something to do, in their icfleness and 
despair ; — who for a moment would think of comparing winter witifai 
summer P 

Summer— how deli^htfiil the very idea ! Its genial sunshine, and 
long daylight, of which nature, wnether on sea or shore, is never 
weary; its luxuriant cornfields, already full of the promise of 
harvest ; its shady groves, vocal with the sweet music of the wood- 
land warblers, j^rched beside their prospering nests, on which the 
attentive dam is sitting all securely ; its crystal rivers, rippling 
clear to the eye of the watchful trout, and meandering through the 
verdant meacbws, more and more slowly, as if reluctant to leave 
the sunny landscape, or disturb the feet of the well-fed herds which 
have left their pastures, and for coolness are standing in the ford. 
Oh, gladsome summer ! with its beautiful scenery, and its manifold 
amenities, — ^who would not wish for a perpetual summer P Or if 
there can be any other season that may for a moment compete with 
summer, assuredly that season is spring, or autumn, — not winter, 
at all events. No ; — ^away with gloomy winter ! or if it must be, 
then leave it to the suicide or the burglar, the gambler or the 
player, or to whomsoever courts darkness, or needs a false light for 
his deeds. 

Such is the sad place that winter takes in our first thoughts and 
spontaneous feelings. We would bid it altogether away, if we 
could. We would call up the sun from below the horizon, and 
place him high in the celestial fields ; — ^we would bring June into 
December. And yet, when the merits of the various seasons are 
looked into with the calm eye of reflection, it turns out to be quite 
a question which of the two is best, summer or winter. A per- 
petual summer, not less than a perpetual winter, tends to sink man 
to the grade of a savage, and to keep him there. Summer and 
winter are equally necessary for the full development of human 
nature. It is in the temperate zones that the highest forms of 
civiUzation have always been found in the past : and there is no 
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reason to doubt that there, also, they will always be found in the 
^ture. The banished dnke in the forest was in the right, no 
doubt, when he assigned " the seasons' difference as the penalty of 
Adam ;" but, as he has shown so beautifully, that penal^ was not 
illtogetiier for punishment, but for disciplme, now rendered needful 
to raise again the creatures who had fallen. 

It is quite remarkable how many of the arts and sciences owe 
their existence to the call of ydnter, urging man, from ^ear to year, 
to provide against its rigours. But for the frown of winter, archi- 
tecture would never be worthy of its name ; and if it existed at all, 
would soon depart altogether from its true design. Instead of 
palaces and dwelling houses, we should have only large sheds and 
little sheds, and at best only solid pyramids and blind temples. 
Of ornament, there would be none, or if there were, it would be 
resorted to for its own sake, merely to flatter the eye ; and instead 
of rising into the beautifol, it would be constantly straying into the 
fantastical. It is winter, through the cold and darkness, the rains 
and snows, which it brings along with it, that gives its true enhance- 
ment to the enjoyment of a fine day in summer, out of doors, and 
calls so loudly for everything which can minister for enjoyment in 
winter, within doors. Hence the real problem of ornamentation, 
tiiat is, — ^to beautify the useful. Hence the fine features of a well- 
constructed staircase, apartment, or hall, preserving an ample area, 
and thus satisfying reason, while displaying beautiful proportions, 
and thus gratifying taste ; and hence, also, the fine features of the 
palace, the mansion, the villa, where staircase, hall, and chamber, 
are so accommodated to each other, and combined, as to give every 
facility and elegance within, while thej give a beautiful and pic- 
turesque structure when viewed from without. 

It might, indeed, be lo^cally contended that surely structures 
more truly beautiful might be expected, if beauty were the only 
consideration that needed to be attended to. But nature does not 
countenance attempts of this kind on the part of man. She seems 
to have reserved to herself the jjrivilege of producing the purely or 
merely beautifril ; and this jjrivilege, which she claims for herself, 
she sanctions also, by doing it all without elSbrt, and merely as her 
pastime. And hence we accept from nature, with thankfulness, the 
purely or merely beautifid, and are wholly satisfied with it when 
we behold it. But, with the productions of man, our feelings are 
different. We know the labour which a large building has cost, 
and we never fail to ask what is the use of it. In order to satisfy 
ike beholder, a piece of architecture, in general, must be useful, as 
well as merely beautiful. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, we 
do indeed allow to bestow themselves upon the purely or merely 
beautiful; we are satisfied if they succeed, and we are thankful 
to them for the pleasure which their creations give us. There are 
some, indeed, who ask for more, — even a moral lesson, as well as 
enjoyment, especially from the poet. But however that may be, 
there can be no doubt with regard to the architect, that to secure a 



ittaBimoQ8T«4ein fimnr of Ut wodk, fae rnvst new loae sig^ of 
t]ie xrasM. The idea of ntiHty sIoob hn weigbli enongb, at leasUa 
this eocmoiDio aee, to Tiodioate the ezistaiee of iK»t whieh obvionity 
costs so Biadi hard lahoitr as the hfjiiag of hevrj atonies 4dMHB 
each other, m oppositioii to their aatnral ^tendenoj to be uriall, ^ 
fall down. 

Now it is wiotor, wi& its bad weather, mkkk doMSods these 
piles of stODes mo loadij. Wintec, ia £ftet» inists x^ptm tibem -aat 
only as usefbl, bntas indi^MnaiAde. WinAeor timis opcas^mrefexB&oe 
to tkis art, a field for human tndnstry, taofBggy^ taste, f eoiss, in whieh 
eivilisation unfcddsandimaiatains Htelf,4na 117 whieh e^en satoiee is 
adorned hj .prmcelj pakoes and oharches, loedljoastles aad toiraani, 
beautilul viilas and vtllagfs, towns and oitiss. 

To the eame eanae we owe the dc^elqfnneBt of all l^ioee ^aits 
whii^ deal with textile fabrics. Hie hmsan form n in itself eo 
nraoh more ]pleasing to the eye than aiqr trapfimgH Hiat can posubly 
be put over it, tkit bat for the cold, people in geneosal woold care 
hiiie for elc^iies. We are indeed went to assooiafce the idea <o£ 
naked wHh that of aavage ; but the teem node (llioiig^ it laeaBS 
the same) awahes quite other assodattons ; and if i£ere be lurf 
necessary oonneetion between the abaesee of clothes and savage 
life, thanks to the winter that the appnMush does oiot ext^kd to the 
oiyilized. It is only to proTide agauttt the odid that tailors a^d 
dressmakers dfind anything to do. Those who hare beenamcmg 
the ciyilised races of the tropies, where there is no winter, asd hare 
tak^i notice of iheir costumes — as, ibr instance, in southern Indni — 
cannot foil in being oonyinced that a mere weft) of muslin as it comes 
from the btleaeher, and that without the ase of scissots or needle xa 
even pin, may be wnqpped about the loins, and br<Hight oyer tfa« 
shoulder, in sudi a way tm at once to «atasfy t^ most sensidye 
feelings of the most modest woman, and to form it drapery of ihd 
most perfect beauty. It is not to taste, nor is it to mortdity, hut it 
is to the 

" Toy fang, the ohndisfa ofaidiog of the winter^ wind," 

that we' owe all those fabrics, and arts of ornamenting them, whidi 
engage such a considerable part of our populatien and of eyery body'« 
thoughts, and which minister so much at once to our personal 
pleasures and to our national wealth. And if by these means, by 
the comfort and elegance of our homes, our warmly-coyerod watis, 
our curtains and carpets, our couches and bright fires, and brighter 
.gaB4i^ht8 within, and, when out of doors, our waterproof, fiiis, 
mohairs, dreadnoughts, and whatnots, we succeed in mastermg the 
cold, and eyen in enjoying it, what is this but a disjday of the lateott 
energy of human natxtre, which winfter has he&a, the teacher to 
eyoke and educate, what but an eyidence that jnan is still good for 
his original mission to replenish the^earth, and to subdue it. 

Nor let us repine that such is our miasion, or that we are a^ 
pointed to an interminable war, the wwr^of spirit against maUer, of 
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liberty against necessity. If life were all one dulcet, piping time of 
peace, then how should we prevent that indolence and ennui, that 
impotence and sleepiness, that are too often apt to steal oyer ns, 
even when there is a call to be up and doing P The war in which 
we are enlisted, by our very existence as men, is not an unequal 
war. On the contrary, man is appointed to victory after every 
struggle from age to age. The hostile powers of nature are not 
more numerous, nor are they stronger now than they were ages 
ago ; while man, by the progress of me arts and sciences, has been 
gaining upon them. The Alps are no higher or harder now than 
tiiey were in the days of Hannibal ; but the engineer can tunnel 
them now right thro\igh, and shoot a train into Italy when he 
pleases. The Atlantic is no broader nor more stormy now than 
when Columbus first crossed it: but the sailor now, instead of 
having to wait, all anxious for a favourable wind, can go to sea 
when it suits him, and shape a straight course in his steamship, 
and keep to it all the way across, though right in the wind's eye. 
Not needs the man of business or the errand of affection now even to 
wait for the post, though it travel so rapidly. With the speed of light- 
ning his message may be sent thousands of miles in a few moments, 
and from extremest mstances his answer may be received before the 
sun go down. Now of the " natural enemies " thus provided by our 
Creator to offer us battle, not to conquer us but to develop our 
powers and make us men, winter is one of the chief. 

Not is this mere argument and theory. To see how it goes with 
human creatures, when the climate where they dwell is without a 
winter, it is only necessary to inspect the condition of the native 
population in regions near the equator. There, of course, there is 
no winter. The sun rises and sets within a quarter of an hour of 
six o'clock morning and evening all the year round. The air is 
also generally moist, and there is a luxuriant vegetation every 
month in the year. Near the sea there is also an ever-blowing sea 
breeze, so benignant, that any one may sleep in it all night without 
risk. The name of winter is unknown to the natives, and there is 
nothing corresponding to the reality. The amenity of the climate 
is indeed perfect, and those who have resided there, and then have 
returned to this country, generally recall it to memory like a beau- 
tiful dream. Well; what of the natives there? their physical, 
moral, intellectual development in a region of nature that seems so 
enviable P Take the.island of Ceylon, lor instance. On the autho- 
rity of Bishop Heber, who has been upon the spot, we know that 
" every prospect pleases ;" but to this there is the sad addition, that 
" only man is vile." And it is certain that the native there is the 
very antipode of all energy, the very personification of apathy. 
His sleep is so profound that, though he commonly lies on the hard 
brick floor, with nothing softer than a mat for a bed, from whick 
one would suppose that he would be easily woke up, yet it usually 
takes a good kick to start him. And when he is up and awake to 
the utmost, still he is not wide awake, and can never keep his own 

VOL. III. p 
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fie ]u» been put down a&d ruled hj races infm n^try^ vegionB, one 
after aaotiier, from time immemorial. And aUkosgh m t£e present 
dmf, tiurough Hie goodness of the British gOTemment, ^vHiioh now^ 
boldft the sway OTer him, he has ffenerally a garden of his own, jet 
it is everywhere a garden of weecb ; and ne is content to Sfd>8i8t on 
i^ nuts and fruits of the trees which his father onoe planted, and 
which, thouffh left to themselves ever since, ba^e not yet ceased — so 
great is the bounty of nature, to yield such food as ne deems good 
eoough for him, year aiW year, nay, monih after mMitii, fbr half a 
oanturr and more. Thanks to the weight of the nut (tiie ooooa) 
w^ch he likes best, he has not to climb for it. The nut MIb fironx 
ike tree when it is ripe ; siid> in falling, makes a noise loud enourit 
to awake him when he is sleeping in the shade beneatb. And tbus^ he 
is not without hu dinner and his dinner b^ ; tbongh thie returns of 
iJie coroners show that, in this way, not a fiiw nakiTOs get i&eir 
crowns cracked srery year. 

ihiropeans, when m these parts, experience ti^ same efiiicts of a 
perpetual summer. The most trivial action is ibund to require an 
effort, and to prove fatiguing. And not die ehair but the couch is 
that piece of furniture which is most in demamd; and stretdbied on 
which you are surest to find the paHy whom you visit. This efieet 
may, perhaps, be ascribed to the excessive heat rather than to the 
perpetual sommer. At the same time, it is not to be observed in 
countries where there is a winter, however oppfessive* the summer 
heat mfij bov Thus, in the United States, and even in Canada, the 
temperature of summer rivals that of India, and is much more 
oppressive ; but there is a winter also, and of this the bracing^ effect 
appears to be such, that no constitutional languor is induced. Ni^, 
where is sudi energy to be found as in the inhabitants of I^r& 
America P In India, idso, the same thing is to be observed. Those 
who can afford to spend a portion of each year among the moun- 
tains, or in any region where a winter cold can be* readied, do not 
suffer the loss of tneir energy like those who continue to live in a 
perpetual summer. It is not the winter- s cold alone, however, i^at 
18 mvourable to the maintenance of the tone and energy of the 
human frame, but also the variation, the change from tbe one season 
to tiie other, and the stimulus of the variety and novelty which Him 
implies. Unless man is to lead a life that is purely inner and 
reactive, he requires external excitants to keep him alive and in 
due relation with the other beings and things around him ; and of 
these excitants the revolution of the seasons, and the return of 
winter, is one of the chief. For a life of solid or fruitM reflection, 
indeed, not less than for a life of social activity and usefulness, 
these external excitants appear to be necessary. The philosophers 
of a perpetual summer, at least, the sages of India, have not made 
much of their thoughts. To them dialectics is everything; trutb' 
next to nothing. To them words are things, and thmgs are of no 
account. The popular mind also displays a similar t^idency. 
When we ask, and are eager to know, the cause of a phenomenon. 
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the nataves of !Di^ merely wonder. Nor do tBcy wonderjonpf. 
Some one says it is magic, and all are satisfied. I^otlung more diffi- 
eolt tlian to find an earnest man among thousands that may be 
aronnd you. Or, rather, let us say that the mind of the population 
IB Me that of the clime— a perpetual 8ummer,.of iw^ch contentment 
wft^ self is the sunshine, and every change unacceptable. 

It might be even contended that it is in temperate regions, in 
le^ons diversififfd by the variety of the seasons, and where a winter 
snmtany recurs, that the Creator has provided, by anticipation, Ibr 
tile most powerlhl races of man. Thus, the fknmj of the grasses, 
which includes all pastures^ and all the most valuable kinds of vege* 
table food, attains its finest development in temperate regionir ; and 
ibir the maturation, of the most valuable fruits and grains^ a winter, 
at rather the anticipation of it, is indispensable. Bht here our 
si^ument opens in another walk, suggesting the propriety of brmging 
our present remarks to a dose* <M. 



8etkBede,tXa ^' MBthoda/;* hk Life and Laboursu Tallant & Cou» 
Paternoster Eow. 1859. 

Tbis tract pfo&me» to give th« reaT hig^my of several of iSbe 
frrmcipal charaoterer in " Adam' Bede,'* which we reviewed in oui? 
Dotohier number. We are not aware that it lies open to any objce^ 
tion on the score of oorreotnesa ; however, we do object strongly to 
any one poaohingon the literary preserve which belongs indisputably 
to another. The publication of this tract is scarcely less repreben- 
mhle tluHEi that of another, under the title of ** Adam Bed^, Jun.** 
The object of both we conoeivo to be^ notiitag higheir than to extort 
money from a curiona public ; and, aa such, we are glad to believe 
that both have proved failures. Moreover, we do not care to have 
the veil of fiction withdrawn from the charaeters which are immor- 
talized in " Adam Bede." To us — and, we doubt not, to all other 
readers, aa far aa impression goes — the ** l3*ue*' history ia fictitious, 
aad the fietitiom true, 

Tuieedie*8 Tem^ercmce Almomach for 1860. London : Tweedie, 
Strand. Price 3d. 

A GOOD almanack, aceompanied with much infomnation, whidi 
wfll be useful to idl friends of the Temp^ranee^ oanse; 

The Fuhlie Speaker, and Mom to Make One. London i Niabet 

In the preface to this book the author apologizes for sending it 
to the press, because there are several works before the public 
which treat of the same subject. He only mentionatwo, however, 
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<me by Mr. Bandne, aa excellent litde work, recently noticed in 
our "j^en, and the other, forsooth, by Cicero ! If otner subjects 
were as sparely written upon, we should soon haye a cry of distress 
in the Bow, and the able editor of Macmillan's Magazine could 
not speak of the seven thousand works of fiction which haye 
a;ppeared since the Wayerley novels. We have idways regarded 
with interest works on this much-neglected subject, and we desire 
to extend to the last arrival the consideration of our benevolent 
regard. The directions for acquiring the art of public speaking, so 
far as we can judge, may be acted u]9on with advantage by aU 
persons of average ability, especially if they believe in the old 
saying, " Orator fit, poeta nascitur,** In the busy world around 
everything seems to come up and pass on before us in living forms, 
rather thim in abstract teachings. The traveller's carriage is filled 
with patterns. The manufacturer's catalogue is not only priced, 
but often profusely illustrated ; and yet where is the work on 
public speaking wluch is embellished with instances of the way in 
which the growth of this power in orators was developed ? We 
should be sorry to be imderstood to find fault with this book, for 
it contains more of a practical and suggestive character than any- 
thing of the sort we know ; but we shomd have preferred " Public 
Speakers, and how they became such," on the self-help principle. 
£!xamples of this sort woidd strike out and traverse the globe, 
carrying with them an influence far more weighty than mere 
precepts. Those who have neglected this matter will do well to 
act upon the suggestion, " Never too late to mend ;" and we can 
promise them that, by foUow^ig out the excellent counsel here 
given in so accessible a form, they will cease to be startled at the 
soimd of their own voice, and will no longer be unable to utter six 
consecutive words when they assume the perpendicular before an 
audience. Had these things been attended to earlier, it would not 
now be true that Englishmen, so imiversally brave, should be so 
frightened at a few of their fellow-countrymen. Is it because we 
are so. brave, that we are frightened at each other P 

Fate and Discoveries of Sir John Franklin. By Captain McClin- 
Tocz, LL.D. London : Murray. 1869. Price 16s. 

Fbom the time when, 300 years ago, John Cabot and his son, 
Sebastian, set forth in search of a North- West Passage, the subject 
of Arctic explorations has not failed to excite the interest of men of 
science, nor have those daring seamen, who have conducted them, 
lacked the sympathy and the admiration of a people with whom 
"pluck" is no "vanishing quantity." Other nations, however, 
have manifested a practical interest in these discoveries ; for the 
voyage of the Bussian navigator, Behring, in 1741, was not without 
its use in clearing up what nad been attempted, and preparing the 
way for still more daring ventures. 

Early in the reign of George III. (1773), an expedition was sent 
out under Captain Phipps (m which served Lord Nelson, then a 
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youngster); but this failing, Captain Cook was chosen for the 
endeavour to ejffect a North-East Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean, which was also without the desiderated result. 
Fifty years now passed without any further attempt ; and Sir John 
£oss, m April, 1818, sailed from tne Thames, to return in October 
of the same year, scarcely having ejQTected anything. His younff 
lieutenant. Parry, took up the enterprise in the same year, and 
held on bravely, 1^ his course was arrested by an immense body 
of immovable ice. The next year, finding fmrther progress im- 
possible. Parry returned to England, and his crew became entitled 
to the Government reward of £5,000. In the same year in which 
he started (1819), Franklin first undertook his terrilJle journey to 
the northern shores of America. He was three years absent, 
having endured unparalleled hardships, and travelled between five 
and six thousand miles. In this voyage he established the exist- 
ence of an Arctic Ocean, which was apparently impassable for all 
purposes of navigation. Happy for Franklin would it have been 
had the subject of Arctic discovery never again been mooted ; but 
in 1845, a long peace having closed almost every avenue to fame or 
promotion, pubuc attention was once more directed to the Arctic 
Toyages, ana no sooner was it known that such an expedition was 
contemplated, than volunteers pressed forward eager for employ- 
ment. The gallant veteran. Sir John Franklin, undertook tne 
command, and the ill-fated Erebus and Terror left England, to 
become, with their heroic freight, frozen evidences of the severity 
of the climate. Since 1845, nearly thirty vessels, of various sizes 
and descriptions, fitted out by private and public means in England 
and America, have been sent forth in search of them. 

This brief risumi of Arctic enterprise will show that the subject 
has not been over-estimated by a generous public, who are now 
rewarded by a narrative of the successful cruise of the gay little 
yacht jFoo;. Lady Franklin, than whom a nobler-hearted woman 
never lived, originated this last expedition, and niay, indeed, be 
said to have the honour of the discovery of the North- West Passage, 
as but for her unshaken perseverance it would not have been satis- 
factorily ascertained that her husband had discovered it. It is a 
remarkable fact, that although the sterile and hopeless nature of 
Arctic voyages has long been known, they seem to have acquired a 
fascinating power over those who project or engage in them, which 
is heightened by the contest with almost insuperable obstacles. 
Captain McClintock, referring to his appointment to the command 
of the last expedition, says :— " As a post of honour and of some 
difficulty, it possessed quite sufficient charms to a naval officer who 
had served already in three consecutive expeditions, from 1848 to 
1854. I was thoroughly conversant with all the details of this 
peculiar service ; and I confess, moreover, that my whole heart was 
in the cause.'* 

This spirited language is a fair specimen of the entire work, 
which gives one the impression that McClintock is a man of imos- 
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tentatioTis Talmir, rtectfait eaeatgj, and mbetintial JOKpMoi;^ He 
wzitet Ia the easy and natnssl st^ of an koiieat» open-hearted 
man* on excellent ierma with everybody* Throughoat his book he 
diatnbutea, with no aiinted head, hich pnise to hie brother adven- 
torera* «nd oomphmenta to ^oee who have nreoeded him in other 
eroeditioBa. Tnat aucceaa ahould attend the heroiam of thia BAve- 
lock of the ice and his brave band is AOt to be wondered at, ana- 
tained as they were by the nobleneaa of their enteradae, ami a 
chiyalrous devotion to Lady FraAklin, which is quite a ife n ting j for 
with aailorly frankness and aimplic^ our author narratea how 
enthusiastically they drank her imkh, and talked of hec, whBe l^ey 
were fast lo(»d in the icy jaws of the Arctic. The substance ^ 
the discovery now made is an imp(»etaat documentary record, picked 
up by lieutenant HolMsen in a oakm at Oa^ JB)esschel» a £Bkc^imil» 
ot which accompanies the volume. Under date May, 1847, ia a 
satisfactoiy statement of ^e success up to that time ; haJL around 
the max^;in is written a very cUfierent tale. The aknf9 had been 
beset in 8^^mber, 1846, and Sir J. iFranklin had died in Juzie, 
1847. DoubUess the writer of this sad story was <»ie of thoae whd 
gobse^ueatly smcoumhed to the aame fate, or ** dropped by the w«y« 
as they walked along." 

The work has the literary merit of freshness, and ita ** get-ap " 
does credit to the house of Munray, from which it emanatos, beuig 
illustrated with a good map and many exoeUent wood engravh^ga. 
Those of our read^ who may not be able to see the work will find 
a graphic and ably written account in the OomhiU Mm^mmnm^ 
]^o. 1, irom the pen of an officMr of the JFbc, and aeme ^^easing 
articles on the same subject, by detain Sherard Osbom. in 0nc9 
a W«h. 



ORIGINAL POETET. 
C|v 9tvM of ldS9. 

MACAULAY, JAMES, HUMBOLDT, STEPHENSON, BE QTHNCEY, 
BRUNEL, HUNT, IBVING. 

OuE eomrftdes are promoted — wherefore giieye? 
Tfae dead «re always with us in our hopes. 
Bat these «re polsiiig in o«r liriag heaita. 
Their ieotprinte lie etem*! on onr seals, 
And where they trod, bright hewers shall vnrfffBsm. 
Oo Tiine*« pale brow a orowa doth henoeforth net, 
Flaming with stars, their names,— Fatnrity 
Owning them all her chiefest ornaments. 
Thej bi^ dropt down into the lake of Death, 
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Bnt the ripples shall go mdemag i 

And the music of their fall go ringhig on 

For aye I 

God's noblemen were they. So leal 
To natnra, man, and heaven, that we do blosh, 
And pale, and quiver, whilst love^wrapt we gaze. 
Oh, but our world is glorjr-cladl Our eartl^ 
Suffused with tMrs, jet throbbing with proud joy, 
Still sends seme grand memorial np to Qodl 
The great nMn dies, -and finds a doable life— 
like nautte falls to earth, the prophet soars!— F. G. 

IN MElfORIAM.— WILLIAM THRELKELD EDWARDS. 

(AodOENTAIXT DROWNED IK THS CaV.) 

ChanobI ehsn^I How all things dumge hi and aitmndl 

Life is all 'fhrrow'd o'er with Sorrow's lines, 

Its glory, or its glow, no longer shines. 

My pilgrim-thought still at some grave is found. 

Thbelkbld— that brother of my soul, is gone, 

Lapp'd by the greedy waters of the Cam 

Into the maw of Death. Could no one stem 

Their current ere they vanquish'd such a one? 

Vain thought! and wrong as vain. All-knowing God 

To him the gradual lapse of years denied ; 

Gave Death in one, Life in another tide, 

And early access into heaven bestow d : 

That from the common lot — " Do and endure **— 

He might be fioeed — because in Christ made pure. — K. 

SONNET. 

BasiDB the lake we stray'd; the ahr was sfveet, 
With quiet wsmnth, the sun bad scareely set, 
Flinging up wreaths of golden glory yet 

Upon the IkMting doods so soft and fleet 

The mountains were in shadow, but the lake, 
SprkBwg and dancing, flabh'd out in the l^ht 
Of the rick sky, and the spray gtitter'd br%ht 

Froon plashing oars of gliding boaits, Ibat wake 

A living beauty in the picture fair 

That snikd before mine eyes on &at oidm eve, 
Set hi a frmme of branches arch'd, tb«t leavie 

^ spme to let the eye rove here and there, 

In fairy prisounent to see the rare 

And ^DWiBg ▼ision, through the boughs that interwMVe. 

J. M. S. T. 

A VALENTINE TO « SOMEBODY." 

Whbh I wander tdone down the violet lanes, 
And daintily scent the sweet breath ef tlie pansiet, 
When the voices of song that so haunt onr sweet eartb 
F1H na7 htut with strange Joy, and my soul with wefa»i fancies— 

I tlnnk of tkes. 
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When I combat ahne with the sin-gilded world, 
Aud fight for my life with its false and cold-hearted, 
When I yearn all in Tain for one brotherly glance, 
And sigh lest the angels from earth haTC departed — 

I think of thee. 

When I sit 80 alone by my bachelor fire, 
And long to look ont on the life of '* to-morrow,** 
When I parley with Fear, and weep welcomes to Hope, 
And wonid rainbow my heart o*er the flood of its sorrow— 

I think of thee. 

And my thonghts ever circling around thy dear name. 
Grow purer and fairer, cTen as thoa art fairest, 
And when heaven whispers, *' He that would know truest fame 
Must link Life most earnest with Love that is rarest " — 

I think of thee. 



F.G. 
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QUESTIOIIS TO WHICH AmSWBBS ABB 
SOUCrTBD. 

79. There is a grammatical difficulty 
which I encounter almost every day, to 
elucidate or remove which I have 
searched every grammar that has come 
within my reach, and which difficulty, 
owing to my not being able to find a 
grammatical rule to explain the matter, 
continues to annoy me still. The fol- 
lowing sentence will explain to you, or 
enable you to see, my difficulty. " When 
a person <Utain8 the age of fifteen or 
sixteen years, and leaves the Sunday 
school, thinking that Ae or ^Ae it too 
old to continue a scholar, tht^ become 
liable to many temptations; and unless 
th^ continue to attend a place of wor- 
ship, and to read the Word of God, 
they willf most assuredly, fall away 
from that religion which was before so 
great a blessing to them." The above 
sentence is most assuredly ungram- 
matical ; yet how can the same meaning 
be conveyed in a grammatically correct 
sentence, without repeating the he and 
the she so frequently as to be annoying? 
Sometimes I have to continue a sentence 
of the above kind to a veiy great 
length; and then, as yon may suppose, 



my difficulty is very embarrassing, and 
I shall feel truly grateful to you if you 
will, in your next number, instruct me 
how to form such a sentence in a proper 
manner. In French, the matter is 
very easy, *^ une personne" bdng femi- 
nine, and requiring the verb in the 
singular, and also the pronoun ^^elle," 
all through the sentence. In Spanish 
and Italian the matter is equally simple, 
'*una persona" being feminine singular, 
and demanding the. pronoun ''ella;" 
but in English I cannot get through 
such a sentence- at all, without commit- 
ting gross errors.— A Pbb90N. 

80. I beg leave to trouble you with 
the following query, which I hope will 
be answered through the columns of 
the British ControverdaUtt, — What 
books give the best account of the lives 
of the Popes of Rome, from thdr rise 
to the present time?— Booeb. 



AMSWBBS to QUBSTlONa 

45. Theological Degree of T, A, — 
The sUtem«nt of M. B. L. S. is utterly 
unfounded. The University of London 
not only does not confer any theological 
degree, but it is expressly disabled from 
doing so. The 45th section of its 
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charter empowers it to grant degrees 
(if thought fit to do so) ^ in arts, laws, 
science, medicine, mnsic, and also in 
other departments of knowledge, except 
THEOLOGY." There are Tolnntarj 
^examinations in the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, in the Greek text of 
the New Testament, in the eyidences of 
the Christian religion, and in Scripture 
history," open to those who have taken 
the London degree of B.A.; but the 
oulj distinction conferred by these 
examinations is the award of £5 in 
books to those who pass in the first 
class. — Zed. 

59. CiffU Sertfice Appointmeats. — 
These appomtments require inflnence 
in fayonr of a candidate, though not 
necessarily that of a Member of Parlia- 
ment. The civil service situations are 
given to those candidates who success- 
fully pass the prescribed Goveroment 
examinations, but none are admitted to 
those examinations except by a nomind' 
tion from those who have the patronage 
of each particular department Thus 
the right of nomination or patronage in 
the Admiralty belongs to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, many of whom are not 
members of Parliament. A candidate 
for an Admiralty situation must, there- 
fore, have influence, direct or indirect, 
political or private, with a Lord of the 
Admiralty, in order to be adnytted to 
the required examination. A similar 
rule holds good, we believe, in all cases 
but one, viz., that the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue annually 
places two nominations in the surveying 
department of the £xcise at the dis- 
posal of the Council of the Society of 
Arts, who award them to successful 
competitors in the examinations insti- 
tuted by that Society, of which C. B. G. S. 
has probably heard. — Zed. 

59. Tour correspondent will obtain 
the information he desires, and much 
in addition to it, by consulting Bonlger's 
" Master Key to Public Offices," pub- 
lished by Honlston and Wright, price 
3s. 6d.; or Hall's "Guide to the Three 
Services.*' Longmans. Price 28. 6d. — 
X 



67. A Mathematical Cvriositj/.^- 
^ Eclectic's" reading must be of an ex- 
traordinary class, if he ever has met 
with such a marvellous statement as 
that which he professes to quote, viz., 
"That two lines may be drawn from 
any two points, in such a manner, as that 
the more they are produced, they shall 
approach nearer and nearer; and yet, 
though produced ad infinUvm^ they shall 
never meet"! Now, our old friend 
Euclid defines ^^ parallel straight lines" 
by this very characteristic, that though 
" produced ever so far both ways,"— 
(i.e., ad infinitum^ yet they "never 
meet." (See Def. 35, Book i.) It ap- 
pears, therefore, that "Eclectic" has 
been reading abont some parallel lines 
which, when produced, approach nearer 
and nearer: unless we suppose Euclid's 
celebrated definition to be positively 
false and absurd, and the whole system 
of geometry to be an ntter delusion. 
We are, of course, aware that Euclid's 
definition has been deemed insufficient as 
a basis of reasoning (on the ground that 
it merely states a negative property of 
parallel lines), but we really were not 
prepared to find that it is a gross blun- 
der! If " Eclectic's" favourite authors 
have, in very deed, discovered the art of 
drawing lines such as he describes, we 
think Dr. Gumming should take note of 
the fact as a remarkable proof that the 
" Great Tribulation" is nearer at hand 
than even he supposes. When the 
foundations of science, and the very 
axioms and definitions which we have 
hitherto regarded as necessary results 
and conditions of human conscious- 
ness, are thus upset, who can tell 
what may occur next? Suppose two 
and three should be found to make 
seven, and twice five to be nine and 
a half; or that the laws of gravity 
should turn out to be misapprehensions, 
and the rotation of the earth on its 
axis be put a stop to, just as peremp- 
torily as Mr. Jelinger Symons stopped 
the rotation of the moon! We want 
re-assuring. Will "Eclectio" kindly 
give us a reference to the page, Tolume, 
and work whence he copied his quota- 
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tion, in ot^ that we mtj inwestigtte 
mattMB? 

If ihut bt no iiich r^eraaM, will 
oar fnmd. take « kindly kiat for hia 
own Baka, aod naolTe never more to 
cfp]^ f u eU Uiom m ar k s to kieotm pern' 
raHtationt «f what be beUevea to be«a 
aothor'a meaning. In oenio aaetioaa 
we meet with what are called aajmp- 
tetee {lUer^, net foiling togetber 
with, ».«., not ottttcidiog with) to 
cnrvte; tfaatis, Unee towMde which a 
giren carve is akrays approaching, bnt 
wi^ which it nefer CMaeidea. Thns, 
the hjperbela alwaje baa a pair of 
netilinear a^mptotce; while, on the 
other hand, the circle, puabola, and 
dlipse have so aitymptotea. Again, 
among the l^gher osder of cnrvea, we 
find the ciesoid of Diodes, the con- 
choid of Mioeoedts, the witdi of Agnesi, 
and the sfinl of Arohimedea, bavie 
rectilinear a^mptotea, while acme 
spinds baye aB^mptotic eircles to which 
Uiej are always approximaling. Hence, 
it ^>pean that there o£ton are two 
Hnes (one or both of them always being 
omnred), snch that they continiiaUy ap> 
pvoach bat nen^ meet. "Eclectic" 
may have met with aUnsiens to such 
inatanets; bat a little thonght will 
Mcn ^tow him aoeh fecial md jpeoN- 
Uar cases of the pn^svties of «ea« 
dtrrcd lines are vsatly diffisrent from 
hia sweeping generality about lines 
drffwn "from oa^ two points," which 
simply means, all pessib^ lines 1 The 
iqqparent impoesibilii((y of two lines 
(carve and asyn^tote) always -mf 
proaching and nerer toaohing, may 
easily be illustrated, bnt is, of coarse, 
incapable of full ooo^rebensicm. Take 
^ fraction \ and try to represent it 
in decimals, and we hvft 3*, 38*, 833% 
3333', and so on. At each step the 
decimal more nearly reprss^its ^, and 
yet it always falls short. We oaa be as 
aeoorate as we like to nante, biEt we 
cannot be c^te aeoorate. The laws, 
oreaiseotial nature of nomber make it 
impossible to divide 10 by 3, they place 
a }imit to cor efforts, ^ain, ti^e the 
series 1 + ^ + 4 + ;* + &c.r«^6i- 



, ^^ nay smIdb the ana 4ft 
to 2as yoo please, bat new can 
make it ^e A. ff ^ terms ef tks 
series^ tahen toTepreaent thedistaBOS 
in inabsa tiwrelled ever daily by « 
matfasBMtieal poiat, it is at once 0%^ 
vioiiB thai ameh point amy eontinae «> 
pragreas, aoconiing totha«ame hvw^ 
mofeiaQ, ttneagboot eXi the cydea of 
etofwty, aod yet nefar conld pass cvar 
2 inches. Our finte minds cwnafc 
trace the pregress for; at the end of « 
month the position of the point weald 
be TfT.i+5;rrf 0>r less than one fwe 
hundred millioDth) part of an mch dia- 
tant foeoi Urn onattainable gosA of two 
iaahas. <]«neption flags, foib, and 
yields kalplessty in the attempt to 
imagine Ihat ao ii^nkesimal a apnea 
will Bot^e passed over for ever. ¥«i 
reason OBknowkidges sodi must be tfaa 
caas. The law of aaetioa is tiiat &e 
pdat pMgseoses each di^ joat^lf as 
faras it pr eg r esse d te day before, ar 
(whioha the •same thing) jnst half tha 
remaloing^iatance between ito pesitiaii 
andthettmit Haaee, naless there be 
a dbtanee whoae half is equal to ate- 
whole, tfaa Kmit never can %e readied. 
One men illustntUen, and that «d- 
dieoaad to tiie egw. Inscribe a triaagte 
in a circle, and ^ djfiereoce b etween 
the two figures in ana and in a^ 
pearaoee IB great and ebviens. tnaoifta 
a square in piaee of the tnaagle, and 
we find the diierenoe in area between 
tim sqnare and the cirole is considerab^ 
kas than between the triangle and drdst 
Socoessively replace the sqnsre by in- 
scribing a pentagon, hraagen, beptagaOy 
and octagon: and, at each cfaai^ the 
diffennee between the drcle and the 
insevibed figure, in point of area, be 
oomes less aad less; while the diffiereiiea 
between their shape and benndariea 
baoeaaes less obtrosive io t heeiye. It is 
evident that we may go on inscribing 
legniar pdygens^ntil their sides become 
senmneroBS, tbeAweeoold no longer dis- 
tingaish thdr area or 4^>pearance frsm 
that of :tbe drele. Yet here again, refr> 
sen tellsm, en the onehaad, that ^ten 
can be no limib to the number of sidea 
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«f a sagoUr poIjgoQ, and that, there- 
fore, we oan make it as nearly coincide 
with the circle as we )>le«se; while, on 
ibe other hand, we ^now that no fi^re 
can be at once a polyi^ aad a circle, ao 
that we can never arrire at a polygon 
which actnalljr coincides with the circle. 

The doctrine of '^ limits" which we 
have thos attempted to illustrate is the 
foundation of modem matiiematics in 
its higher branches, and it is there alone 
that ^ Eclectic" will learn at once its 
beantj, truth, and exquisite utility. — 
Ak Astmptoxb. 

67. ** Eclectic** asks a question in your 
last impression which I doubt not will 
be as tiilly and as satisfustorily an- 
swered as the celebrated que&tioa 140 
of " Homo," contained in your Atk yol., 
Yint Sei ies, regarding what is logically 
true and practically falsa; and 1 wish 
to refer him to that question, and the 
many intere^iting replies which it elicited 
in several ^occessive Nob. of that vol. — 
Pajoabiutab. 

6d. JfetooTvZo^y.— We £Bel adiffioalty 
in recommending a work on meteor- 
ology. The elements of the science are 
too simple, and lie in too small a com- 
pass, to require moxe than a short trac- 
tate, while its higher derelopmcnts are 
fjir from being settled. Moreover, the 
snl^ect is so intimately allied mth 
other sciences, that it is needless to 
publish a separate manual, unless we 
could suppose that many persons are 
anxious to study meteorolc^, who are 
content to remain in the most abjeet 
ignorance of all other sciences. Thus 
& chemist must be well acquainted 
with the uses and natnre of the ther- 
mometer and barometer; and Ugaio, 
since meteorology confines itself to the 
study of the laws of the atmosphere, 
which is a fluid, iU chief principles 
(under the name of Pneumatics) form 
a portion of hydrostatics, or thascienee 
of fluids. Hence, if T. P. T.'s object be 
elementary information, he will find all 
he wants under one or other of the last 
mentioned heads in any manual of 
science, from Pinneck!s Catechisms or 
Jeyce^'s Dialogues, t^ to the encyclo- 



pedias. I^4mtheoth«rfaand,T.P.T. 
wishes to study auch a salsjeot as -tbo 
**law of atorms," he must prepare him- 
self by a considerable range of scientific 
8tu4y, and then dive boldly into some 
vary abstruse regions of conflicting 
aiguments4md theories. We should be 
inclmed to advise T. P. T. to purchase 
Joyce's *' Dialogues;** we believe there 
is no work more suitable Sor laying a 
foundation of scientific knowledge; and 
if he find that insufficient for his pur- 
poses, we would recommend him to con- 
sult one of the en<yclop»dia«, — say the 
** Enc^dopaBdia Britannica," article 
Meteorology; or the ** Penny Cyclope- 
dia," articles ThermonMter, Barometer, 
Hygrometer, Atmosphere, Anemome- 
ter, .&C In these days of free 
libraries, athensiums, and mechanice' 
institutes, wte presume he will hava 
no difficulty in obtaining access to 
thoee woiks. I may add, in conclusion, 
that I consider a reidly simple, efficient, 
and trustworthy anemometer is yet a 
desideratum in science. Neither in 
management nor in ooastmotion are the 
existiqg anemometer instruments of 
much interest or utility to any but 
thoroughly scientific men. The ther- 
mometer and barometer are amongst the 
simplest of instruments, so that a child 
may be taught their asaand construction 
in the oourse of a few sentences. — Zbd. 

71. Latin not neoissarif to learmtig 
Greek, — Certainly not. Hundreds df 
people in Glasgow, under the teaching 
of the Bev. GreviUe Ewing, studied 
Greek suffidently to read the New 
Testament without any such prepam- 
tion. Bagster publishes an '* Analyti- 
cal Lexicon," which oonuins every word 
in the New Testament, by the use of 
which, with a very small amount o£ 
grammatical knowledge, « mastery of 
the New Testament meaning may be 
gained. — S. 

73. Bookeen Geohgy*—! beg to in- 
form T. B. S. that the best works cm 
the science of Geology for beginners are, 
Mr. David Page's " Introductory Text- 
Book on Geol^y," and his " Advanced 
Text-Book on Geology." In the pre- 
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face to the latter the Author states 
that the Introductory is meant to ex- 
hihit an ontline of Geology intelligible 
to beginners, and sufficient for those who 
wish to become acquainted merely with 
the leading facts of the science; the 
Advanced, on the other hand, presents 
the subject in detail, and is intended for 
those students who wish to prosecute 
the study in its principles as well as 
deductions. I willingly endorse these 
words, and therefore confidently recom- 
mend the two works to any one wishing 
to become acquainted with this attrac 
tiye science. The price of the Intro- 
ductory is Is. 6d., and the Advanced^ 
6s.— W. G. Oliver. 

74. Translation of the B»6fo.— The 
first Protestant translation of the whole 
Bible is considered to be the joint pro- 
duction of Coverdale and Tyndale, and 
it is said that only two perfect copies 
are in existence; one in the British Mu- 
seum, and the other in the possession of 
Lord Jersey, This work has a wood- 
cut title, and is dedicated to Henry VIII. 
— Sacbi Codices. 

75. Almanacks, — Almanacks in 
their present shape are comparatiyely 
of modem date. The first almanack 
in England was printed at Oxford in 
1673. "There were," says Wood, 
*' near thirty thousand of them printed, 
besides a sheet almanack, for two- 
pence, that was printed for that year; 
and because of the novelty of the said 
almanack and its title, they were all 
vended. Its sale was so great, that the 
Society of Booksellers in London bought 
off the copy for the future, in order to en- 
gross it in their own hands." — Gamma. 

75. The word Almanack is derived 
from the Arabic article a/, and manah to 
count, and was first brought into Europe 
from the East, and signifies a table, or 
calendar, containing the civil and reli- 
gious divisions of the year, astronomical 
phenomena, and astrological prognosti- 
cations, and other absurdities. 

The date of their first appearance in 
Europe is shrouded in gloom; theearliest 
known are of the 14th century, almost 
all the astrologers of that period de- 



voting their time to the compilation of 
almanacks which contained, with much 
that was useful, a great deal that was 
of a totally diffiBrent character: so ab- 
surd, indeed, became the prophecies and 
astrological advice contained in these 
almanacks, that they awoke the angw 
of the great French satirist, Fran9oi8 
Rabelais, who ridiculed them by pub- 
lishing his " Pantagrueiian Prognostica- 
tions,** a novel of delicate and yet 
tremendous satire on the folly of astro- 
logical prophecy; yet Rabelais himself 
failed to have much effect on them ; he 
therefore revenged himself by publish- 
ing every few years an almanack, in 
which he went far ahead of anything 
which the others had done, and " out- 
Heroded Herod " in his prognostications 
and advice. 

Considering the thousands of pro- 
phecies made in the almanacks, it would 
be matter of great surprise if some of 
them had not come true. Unbelieving, 
common-sense anti- Zadkielites of the 
nineteenth century must not, therefore, 
be startled to hear that the death of 
Henry II. of France, the execution of 
our Charles I., the great fire of 1666, 
and the restoration of Charles II., were 
events foretold with marvellous accu- 
racy in an almanack conducted by the 
celebrated astrologer, Nostradamus; this 
gave so great an impulse to the publica- 
tion of almanacks that several French 
monarchs interdicted them. 

In England almanacks flourished 
vigorously, that which constituted their 
chief attraction being the prophecies 
concerning the weather — ^" MooreV and 
"Poor Robin's," two in particular; 
indeed, the former is, as I am given to 
understand, in existence at the present 
day. Some years ago, an individual 
named Murphy, who compiled a pro- 
phetic almanack, and was at that time in 
somewhat reduced circumstances, fore- 
told a very severe winter for the follow- 
ing year (1837, I think), which taking 
place exactly as he had foretold, so 
raised the renown of his almanacks, 
that in a very short time he was in 
possession of an ample fortune. It is 
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matter of deep regret that there shoold 
be still 80 great a demand for the ab- 
surdities of astrological prophecy as to 
render the pablication of prophetic 
almanacks at the present daj a highly 
successful speculation. 

Should your correspondent feel in- 
clined to go further into the matter, an 
hour or two spent in the British Mu- 
seum Beading-room would give some 
curious and interesting information on 
the subject. — Pontifbx. 

76. Origin of Banks, — Banks, now 
so essential, were of Venetian in?ention ; 
and the first was contrived a&ou^ 1150, 
to assist in the transactions of a loan, 
and called '' The Chamber of Loans.'' 
It soon became the celebrated Bank of 
Venice, and conducted all money trans- 
actions. The plan was carried into 
foreign countries; and the projectors 
being called ** Lombards,'* the great 
banking street in Loudon is to this day 
called Lombard-street. Its celebrity 
led to the establbhment of simiUr public 
banks at Barcelona, in 1401 ; at Genoa, 
1407; at Amsterdam, in 1609; in 
London, 1694; at Edinburgh, 1695; 
and at Paris, in 1716.— G. S. 

76. The invention of banking appears 
to be due to the republic of Venice. So 
early as the year 1171, Jews were ac- 
customed to keep benches in the mar- 
ket-place of that state for the exchange 
of money and bills, and banco being the 
Italian for benckf banks may have 
taken their denomination from this cir- 
cumstance. 

In our own country the business of 
banking appears to have been originally 
carried on by the goldsmiths, and ac- 
cordingly, we find it recited in an Act 
of the 22 and 23 Car. 11, "That 
several persons, being goldsmiths and 
others, by taking up or borrowing great 
sums of money; and lending out the 
same for extraordinary hire, have gained 
and acquired to themselves the re- 
putation and name of Bankers." See 
Jacob's " Diet., in lit. Bankers." 

Afterwards, in the reign of William 
and Mary, the project was conceived 
(in imitation, as it would seem, of the 



banks of Amsterdam and Genoa already 
founded) of establishing in England a 
national institntion of the same descrip- 
tion; and in 1694 Parliament was ac- 
cordingly prevailed upon, thoagh with 
much difiScalty (owing to the apprehen- 
sions then entertained of the policy of 
the measure), to pass an Act to sanction 
the creation of that great corporate 
body, which has since become so cele- 
brated under the denomination of '^ The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England." 

The Act already referred to as the 
origin of the Bank of England, was the 
5 W. and M., cap. 20. 

Time and space will not allow of the 
enumeration of the several statutes 
subsequently passed relating to banks. 
Some of the before- mentioned statutes 
gave the Bank of England, excluding 
all other banks, certain privileges (popu- 
larly called the Bank Charter); and 
though they have since been in part 
relinquished, are also in part extant. 

Subject, however, to the Bank Char- 
ter, as from time to time modified, the 
trade of banking has from its first in- 
troduction been always free, and other 
banks besides the Bank of EngUnd 
have consequently been long established, 
and that both in London and the coun- 
try. In the year 1826 the Bank of Eng- 
land consented to an arrangement, by 
which it was authorized to extend the 
circulation of its paper by establishing 
in country districts banks of its own, 
managed by its agents on the spot, and 
called branches ; while, on the other band, 
it relinquished in part its exclusive pri- 
vileges, so as to admit (within certain 
limits, and subject to certain conditions) 
the introduction of other banking corpo- 
rations, and of banking companies not 
incorporated, even where the members of 
each of the latter exceeded six in num- 
ber, with power to issue bills or notes, 
though payable on demand, or at less 
time than six months from the borrow- 
ing, which corporations and companies 
have been since commonly denominated 
joint stock banks. 

By the effect of a certain statute, viz.. 
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7 Geo. 4, esp. 4f^, Bsnks maj be oon* 
sidered as consistiDii: eitlicr of the Bank 
of Enffland (incltidingitB brtoK^es). of 
joint stockbankf, or of prhate banks. 

— BlGOZSSWADB. 

78. A leogthened or elaborate replj 
to the above question, containingi as it 
does. BO manj minor queries, would 
loTolre too much of your Taluable 
■pace and my time, to allow of its 
bein^ RiTen. I shall therefore content 
myself wiHi giving a slight outline of 
the subjects on which your correspon- 
dent requests information, and refer 
him to some good works from which he 
may read them up at his lebure. 

FirMt, a$ to Archimedes. — Plutarch, 
Polybius, and Livy are the principal 
(if not indeed the only) writers who 
mention the great mathematician at 
any length; and not one word appears 
in tbem about hb **buminir mirrors r 
ftom which we may, I thmk, safely 
presume that the tale is a fabrication, 
added by an admiring ani imaginative 
posteri^ to the life of one of its scien- 
tific pets. 

The rwsing the enemy> ships mto 
the air is a story which rests upon a 
somewhat more secure basis, but even 
Ijiat is rather doubtful. Full and ac- 
curate information on the subject of 
Archimedes, may be obtained from the 
authors I have before mentioned, viz., 
Plutarch, Polybios, and Livy, all of 
whom are (I believe) to be obtained in 
an English translation, and a cheap 
form, of H. G. Bohn, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 

MohamtneeTs Co^*— Never, per- 
haps, in the whole history of human 
error did a story, so wildly improbable 
and utteriy untrue, obtain so large a 
share of popular credence as that of 
Mohammed's coffin. The tale is this: 
— that his coffin is suspended in mid 
air, between the ceiling and the floor, 
by means of. two powerful magnets, 

* Mohammed i« the norr^t orthography, 
M the word in Arabic is prouounced Mu« 
hammed, or Mohammed, and is derived 
from the past participle of the verh "Ha- 
mad," "praised," or "most glorious." - 
Ockley's Hist. Saracens, p. l,no<e. 



placed one ibtfre md- 1^e<otBerbe&eatli 
it The^olv are simply these :~li». 
hammed died^ at Ifedina, on the 8th d( 
June, 6S&, and was buried in a gravtt 
dug beneath the bed onr which be 
expired. For further information on 
tiie subject of this eztmrdinary man, 
see Ockley*s "Hishnyof the Saracens,* 
and Washington IhringV ''Mahomed 
and his Successors,*" pubUshed in Bohn's 
libraries. 

The next point on which ** Adoles- 
cens** asks for information ia, Fbrtu- 
mOuSt and his purse and cop ; and 
here I must piMd almost entire igno- 
rance; but with cloudy reooDectioiiB 
of cfailc&ood^s tales floating through my 
bram, I fimcy that Fortunatus was th« 
youngest, handsomest, poorest, and, of 
course, according to dll the rules of 
fiury lore, the best of several sons of a 
rich gentleman ; and that the said For- 
' tunatus, being turned out of doors by his 
brother, was endowed by a good fairy 
with a won^rfttl cap, which had the 
power of transporting him. wherever be 
pleased j and m equally wonderfhl purse^ 
which would never become exhausted. 

Such is the tale, as I remember it; 
hot I by no means vouch fbr its accu- 
racy. Any book of fairy tales would, 
I should think, satisfy " Adolescens^B* 
curiosity on the subject. 

Lastly, with regard to Diogenee. 
This eccentric cynic philosopher was a 
native of Sinope, from which he was 
compelled to fly, as his father kept the 
public bank, and had adulterated the 
coinage. He went to Athens, and be- 
came a pupil of Antisthenes, and 
there committed those eccentridties 
of behaviour which have rendered his 
name so justly famous. To enumerate 
them would be an endless task — their 
name is legion, — but they may be 
found, together with the most extensive 
and accurate information regarding 
him, in Diogenes Laertius*s " Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers," of which a 
translation is published in Bohn*s 
library. 

And now I have, to the best of my 
ability, answered all the questions pixt 
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bj ** Adoleseent;*^ t hurt pwpowlf 
«liBbdaed from daborate replies, tllink- 
kig^ that the better wajr would Be fSor 
yoBT cerreepoDdent to rosd i^ tbe sub- 
jeets ft>r himself Should he, keipeveri 
desire any farther or fuller ioftrmatioB 
OB them, I shall be oalj too ha{»pf to 
giw it, if it lajs in my^ power so to do. 

— POWTIFBX; 

79t A ffnwmuxhcttl tnj^btinjfi A. 
Peraon** is iofbrmed that io sentenees 
of the gtren form, the followiag methods 
aM now most generall j- adopted, nz. :— 
lat^ the nobler, t.e., the maseoline 
geader, is held to include tiie^ inferior. 



(The gnunmstteal tenns are used for 
conrenienee, not wtlh any refbrenoe to 
the woman^s rights qnestion.) The 
use- of " he^ woald, t*ierefore, be saf- 
fioient 2nd. When the verb cannot 
oonvenient^f be made tingnlar, the 
nominatiTe should be pkiralised. " A 
Person** would thus be changed into 
pormms'ia the senteaoe gtTen. These 
are, of oourse, only matioM of Htkt 
difficulty, not explanations. It is an 
awkwaid oonstmetion, and we have no 
counsel to give more seryiceable than 
the abore.— N. 
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IS THE RIFLE COBP» BI07BMBNT JtTDICI©US IN ITSELF' OR AD- 
VISABLE m EBESENT CIBCUMSTANCES? 

war. Wh3e Europe remuns as it is, 
tlie sorest guarantee tiiat the desolating 
flood of inrasioa shall not reach our 

i riiores, is in our having an effeetiye force 
of loyal British hearts, who, by their 

; strength and readiness, shall deter any 
power from entertaining any such idea. 
The motto of rifle corps is, *^Prerentioa 
is better than cure^** — L. W. 

The rifle corps movement is one of 
which every true Briton may well feel 
proud, exhibiting, as it does,^the noble 
spectacle of a great and free people 
vt>luntarily and spontaneously arming 
for the di^ence of their country against 
foreign invasion. A movement which 
has elicited the respect and admiration 
of continental nations, and greatly in- 
creased our poweraand influence abroad, 
must surely be judicious; — showing 
that though we are the inhabitants of 
a Protestant country, and have made 
some advance in literature, science, and 
art, and devote much attention to trade 
and commerce, still we are not ^ a nation 
of shopkeepers,*^ but inherit the same 
brave and patriotic spirit for which our 
ancestors are so justly celebrated. — J. M. 
At a time likis the present it behoves 
us as a nation to be on oar ginrd. 



*^ The ^keap defeeoe of natiiMM "' i» 
tret patriotisaand self-saorificingeBsr^ 
tioo; these the rifle movement has eli- 
oited, hence it is judicious and' advis- 
able. — BiSM; 

That each man riiould be trained to 
widd the arms on which national safety 
now '80 much dependis as it multiplies 
the meaaa and the chanoes of safety, is 
h^faly advisable, and so must be judi • 
obns.— 'L. P. 

To train a man to feel the glow of 
patriotism, to prepare for the boar of 
danger, to devote himself t« the service 
of his country, and to supply him with 
inducements to take eagerly- to the 
healthy gymnastics of the drill, are all 
judicious otjects; at least se thinks, 
Yours, &o. — GoosB Siw: 

Self-defence is the best deftnoe; and 
hence the recent rifle movement, which 
plaees the defence of the country- in die 
nnfaired bravery of the people, is a wise 
step^ and worthy of enconragemeBt — 
A.B. G. 

The formatieo of rifle corps thfough- 
oot the country may, by presenting a 
guarded and determinwl appearance^ 
sftfie- the kingdom from a disattrous 
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Therefore it is bath meet and right thst 
we should depend upon the patriotism 
of EngUnd*8 sons to come forward and 
ydnntanly offer their services for their 
ooontrj. The rifle corps movement 
seems to be one of necessity, and is by 
all means advisable in present circnm- 
stances. — J. F. M. 

I am of opinion that the rifle corps 
movement is a jadicions one, inasmuch 
as it will bring into military training a 
large nnmber of persons who otherwise 
would not have been fit for service in 
the hour of need; and that it is advis- 
able such corps should be organized, 
knowing, as we do, the character of the 
French emperor, whose glory is in 
bloodshed on the battle-plain. His 
cunning and deceitful mind would at 
any moment he required contrive some 
artful scheme to upset what many now 
consider our alliance with him. A man 
who is in the hands of his soldiers can- 
not travel in his own track with the 
firmness and stability an emperor should 
do. As to an invasion, I consider no- 
thing improbable from France, whose 
motto, graven on their hearts, is ** Be- 
venge !" — F. L. 

A loyal, patriotic movement, afford- 
ing a harmless, healthful, invigorating 
exercise — bringing the various classes 
of society more in contact with each' 
other — eventually proving the means 
of a cheap and efficient mode of defence 
of our hearths and homes — and more- 
over calculated to make other nations 
respect us more than at present — must 
surely be judicious, prudent, and wise. 

During the forty years of peace com- 
mercial pursuits have so engrossed our 
attention, that we have neglected our 
means of defence, and have fallen into 
a state of false security: some folks 
imagine the days of war have passed 
away, and the days of peace are to last 
for ever; but it is plain to all observant 
minds that such is not the case, that 
it is time for us to be up and doing, and 
prepared for whatever emergency may 
arise; therefore, under present circum- 
stances the movement is advisable, and 
it is only right for us, holding the 



proud position we do^ to be always 
prepared for the worst; and the volun- 
tary warlike attitude our country has 
assumed, through the rifle corps move- 
ment, is the means best adapted for 
that purpose. — Gborgs. 

I do not share in the apprehensions 
so prevalent of late as to a foreign in- 
vasion, for I think that the time when 
such an attempt might have been made 
— and by France especially— is gone. 
Still I regard the enrolment ai9oUmteer 
rifle corps throughout the country as 
eminently useful; because it b a move- 
ment which seems destined to give 
shape and practical development to the 
patriotism of the nation, and cannot 
but produce a great moral ,effect upon 
foreigners as well as upon ourselves. 
The spirit with which the movement 
has been entered on by the community 
at large will convince our ** invasion- 
stricken" countr3rmen that there still 
exists amongst us that strong love of 
home and fatherland which can, when 
needed, raise a buckler over every 
hearth in the land; and it will also 
show observing foreigners, — would-be 
masters of our broad acres — that the 
defensive power of Britain is not to be 
calculated by the numerical strength 
of her regular army only. I think we 
are perfectly safe without the aid of 
rifle corps, but their existence will pre- 
vent even the possibility of danger to 
our realms from a foreign foe. I there- 
fore think them judicious in themsdves, 
and advisable, under present circum- 
stances, for allaying the feara of our 
timid friends and dispersing even the 
suggested hopes of our home and fo- 
reign enemies. — G. H. S , Vtiblin, 

J contend that the ride corps move- 
ment IS both judicious in itself, and ad- 
visable under present circumstances:— 

Firstly, Because if there be no pro- 
bability of an enemy landing on our 
coasts, still we may rest more safely, 
being assured that we have a nnmber 
of able-bodied men to protect us and 
our homes from danger, should such an 
event take place. 

Secondly, Because thefonnati(m of « 
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rifle corps most funiliarize its members 
to the use of anns, and make them of 
greater service in the conntry's defence 
than they woold hare been under other 
drcnmstances. 

Thirdly, It may be argned that we 
have our soldiers, who would, if called 
upon, be enabled to defend our country 
against the approaches of our enemies; 
but have we tuffieieat soldiers? — and, 
if not, can the country, under present 
circumstances, afford sufficient funds for 
the purpose of enlarging our armies? 
I think not; therefore, the formation of 
rifle corps appears to be the cheapest 
and best mode of ensuring the coun- 
try's safety. 

^ Fourthly, If the country has already 
sufficient defenders, an addition to the 
number can do no harm. 

Lastly, The formatiou of a corps 
may prevent an enemy from landing. — 
F. S. M. 

We are of the number of those who 
entertain the belief that the rifle corps 
will not be required for actual service, 
and therefore that the duty they will 
have to perform will be in the nature 
of amusement, and of bodily exercise; 
in the latter respect very useful indeed. 
We trust we shall not be wrong in our 
view of this question, for peace is what 
we love and admire, unless there be 
real cause for war. However, for the 
same reason that many persons consider 
it right to keep fire-arms in their private 
residences, for the protection of their 
property from thieves and robbers, we 
consider it to be ** judicious" to be pre- 
pared for the enemy who may intrude 
upon our country. That the rifle corps 
movement is also " advisable in present 
circumstances " we do not doubt, on the 
ground of the recent rumours of an 
interference with our just rights. Be- 
sides, the movement has pacified the 
fiears of the timid and nervous, who 
never think themselves safe unless they 
are convinced by the adoption of more 
than ordinary means. — Tnsjbos. 

The unsettled condition of the con- 
tinent of Europe has caused great 
anxiety during the past year, and con- 
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tinues still to exdte serious misgivings. 
We have seen a war, conducted with 
unusual vigour and bzilliancy, abruptly 
concluded, while the object sought at 
its conmiencement was unattain^, and 
the question it was to solve was only 
rendered more intricate. Since then an 
ignis-fatuus has been flitting before our 
eyes, in the shape of a Congress, where, 
in &iendly conference, the great powers 
should unloose this Gordian knot But 
the first rude gust of January blew it 
to the wind, and we are left in amaze- 
ment to ask. What next? Will the 
a£EairB of Italy now be allowed quietly 
to subside? Or, if not, will the next 
appeal be to Mars or Mh^erva? Should 
it be to the sword, no more judicious 
step could have been taken by our 
countrymen, than that of drilling and 
arming themselves. By this means the 
security of the country is increased, the 
hands of Government strengthened, and 
the army rendered more effective; since, 
if needful, the home duties of a number 
of the regulars would be performed by 
volunteers. Britain will thus be more 
desired as a friend, more dreaded as an 
enemy, and, if neutral, more respected 
by ail. Still more judicious is the 
movement, should the arts of diplo- 
macy be employed. It will lend our 
representative greater influence; it will 
show him that the people have done 
their duty, and expect him unflinch- 
ingly to do his; while the sacrifice of- 
time and money voluntarily made is 
an earnest of what the country can, 
and if necessary will do, whidi will 
cause his suggestions to be more aptly 
listened to. 

Could we speak of the movement in 
more favourable terms, they should be 
applied to it as a permanent national 
institution. While it exists, we can 
give the lie to those who talk of Britam 
having reached her culminating point. 
The people who evince such love of 
liberty and country have youthful blood 
in their veins, and strength in their 
muscles. There is no position they 
cannot retrieve, and no crisis which 
their patriotism will not carry them 
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mooBMnuij uiroQglu liupi'ovuig gn^ 
daally in diacipline, and mereMiog in 
stni^;^, tlMee corps will fonn a nitiooal 
bulwark. Aii4 should despota, leagued 
t€!getlier| crer tiireaten oar sea girt 
ide — which Heaven forefendl — her 
foos, forgetting awhile the Jojs sod 
finite of peace and toil, will rally nmad 
her flag, and nutn her walls; thej will 
draw the sword in defSsnce of that fiberty 
thej hare always enjoyed, inspired t^ 
the glory of their canse, and remem- 
bering that — 
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Iffore brightly shine, than when she stood 

alone, 
Co nfldin g s o l s ly in hsr wi goad s iis t i." 

We cannot oyerlook the canons fkct, 
efidted by the present moremeot, that 
two towns in England, Rochdale and 
CSarlisle, are completdj nnder petticoat 
goremment; and that the ladies haye 
commanded their 11^ lords (?) to 
fitwn on the French, and forget their 
dnty. How nnlike the matrons of Sparta 
and Borne I 

To allay their apprehensions, we may 
tell them that a vclnnteer force will 
nerer do to nutke war with. It b like 
-^to ose a fsmiliar example — the 
hedgehog's bristles, ** waited, to protect, 
bat not combined to mjore.* And none 
ii better aware of this than oar ally, 
—their bogbear, Napoleon IIL — Noka. 

Under present <aronm8tance8,tbe ad- 
Tisableness of rifle corps is evidenced 
in the fact that oar outlay for naval 
and military purposes is increasing, and 
has been increasing, from year to year; 
so much 80, that the most unthinking 
stand aghast at the enormous sums 
yearly swallowed up fbr the support of 
these two branches. Still, in the face 
of so great an outlay, when danger is 
reported to be menacing our shores, 
our Government have hi^ to acknow- 
ledge the humiliating fact of their utter 
Inability to meet it with anything of a 
force at all adequate to roll back the 
fide of invasion. The judiciousness of 
rifle corps is not to be viewed in a spirit 
of patriotism alone, but likewise in a 
spirit of economy; it is not only a great 



novenent to Insure untemal quiet, and 
strike terror to the hearts of external 
foes, but k is a movenftnt having at 
its root a great tax-saving principle. 
The volunteer corps have imposed a 
willing tax upon themselves; th^ have 
closed the avenue against Govemmenl 
asking for more money for armj por- 
poeea. Should tiiey do so, has the 
eountry not its answer? We war not 
for conquest, our prindples are only 
those of self-defence. What need of aa 
increase in odr army — have we not aa 
army of hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teers, able and wilUng to defend home 
and institutions, from whatever source 
they may be assailed? The movement 
has a deeper purpose in it than John 
Briglit's conceit about the press trailing 
a red herring before the eyes of die 
nation; it has a purpose identical with 
his own views of governmental economy; 
its very principle is the acknowledg- 
ment that freemen alone should defend 
their freedom; in feet, it is the first 
instalment of car assimilatbn to John 
Brighfs model republic—it is l&e first 
blow struck at the folly of standing 
armies in this country, except for colo- 
nial purposes. It is a movement that 
a learned speaker said latelj would 
''change l^e whole current of sodety.*' 
It is no retrogression, but a progression. 
It has already bad beneficial effects; it 
has imparted a firmer tone to our €o- 
vemment, and its influence has been 
foh in the sUent cogitations of Europe^ 
arbiter — he that utters his oracles in 
tile palace of the Tuileries, on whose 
words Ae despotic rulers of Europe 
hang their fate, as upon the words of 
insfiration. Our volunteer movement 
has placed a barrier between him and 
this country of a character most conso- 
latory to us, though to him most pQF> 
teutons. 

Its judiciousness has been questhned , 
but by a few, and their opposition has J 
been of the most flimsy description. 
Under present circumstances it has 
wrought much good, and is destined to 
accomplish more. — D. B. B. 
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Brag im soC hnamji «zeiteMfiit m 
Bot €oani|(et Mid wwaiij it not patn- 
■HiiM ; bo* tb* TolontMr moyeoMot 
saoBft man aoimattd bj th« finmMr 
tluHi tb« latter of tboM qii*ktiM» aad 
is Mt jadieifMBy hovMrer adviMbie ii 
nuf Been to tba abort-iigbted.— 
YsbLUM. 

Faar is Bevar jadiabia; and aigns af 
fiMT abawB to ao enenf am Qveer 
adviaablAt Tha cifla moraaMBt ia tkj9^ 
tioBable an balh of tbaea aae raa . 6. S. 

The arintoeni^ " bcavo-ingl" wbia^ 
tka rifla aerpa maPMnit ia feoaiviai^ 
Bakes «Ba feel tbat k baa b^giui imdar 
aauaoaa patoeaagt. — E. H. 

'*H9id ma, or 111 fiffhtr aafa tbe 
Den7broak-&ir lriel»Mii» aad he 
qmMf faiaea the raw ha pretenda to 
beanauoiiatoAraid. Ia tha ri4a inova* 
Bant Bot an imaiaiioa of thia aama 
letty?— TOK. 

Pf i pera tiong ao prepoateroulj pak- 
?!ti«d about aa tbe rifla mofeoMBt 
eaBDot wtaAly ba advisable. — Tex^ 

AU graai tbiafs are ^aiet; but the 
aieiBOTamflDt is Uataat aod bhutadag 
— ^ rnab sproof fmm the soil of 
▼anily — Dot aa oak planted ia the plaia 
sf tnie coarafftoasoeas. It mistftkes 
driU for brmef9, and the froth and 
^fervaecenea of a panic for the fiae 
freosj of strenff- hearted and loatjF- 
qpinfed patriotien.^L. L. v 

It ia hicarriB^ a tax on thne, tajent. 
tanper, and laboar, for whieh no ada- 
fBBte relvn eeema get-at-able { and 
ia» thenafore, foolish chant j-aoldierhoed 
aod gratis-targets for GovamiBent, — 
tha reoinitiog 8ei|;eaBt ia disguise. — 
Ex UNO. 

The ookwe of tbe war-spirit leads 
to a desire for it, and therefore tbe rifle 
BMyreflAeat is merelr a preparation for 
the rerelrj of deriky. — Anobh. 

Tweatj-foar d^ys' drilling ia sol- 
^Kery, two hours per day — can that 
soaUe an English rifleman to stand 
against the rsf^nlarly drilled armies of 
Franoe? If not, tbe movement is io- 
jn^dottti; if it is, what is the mystery 
of «ar?'-W«. M. 



Dependence ought to be weU ph^ed* 
national welfave and hcnoor shonld not 
be jeopardised by a folse aod raineBa 
trast ia a new arm of defonoe, antried^ 
and all but antrained. Tbe peril ia 
ineff ss s ed by the very falsity of liia 
bsMs of dependence. A reed doea not 
make a good lance. — Moic 

A Tolontafy conscription by whieh 
many men are brought onder martiai 
kw, exposed to the temptatien of * 
Gooffx^giilion ef laayiog and vain can- 
panions, and thia at the cbaiacterlMi 
seasoB of opening manhood, learning 
pietentioaa and oetentations exercise^ 
a&d gaining cheaply the credit of being 
a defence of order and hia eonatiy, 
cannot be advisable at any time^ aodi 
least of all, in osrasat timea like oars. 
—Two AUD Two. 

Drill commencea with tbe goose-at^ 
la it BOt likely to besoms, m HU hug 
run, goose-stops?— Q. 

Tbe eoq^ are too £ir aaattered— toe 
mach diffosed— possess toe little mprHf 
to be able onitodly, and so efficaoionsly, 
to obey any Geoeral'a orders. A msl^e 
and confasion can only rrsolt in the 
honrof danger from the hastily gatherad, 
separately drilled, and separately ma- 
Doeavred bands of vokinteers who trifle 
with tbe rifle. — Psbss. 

With regard to the first part of the 
queatioo, we have only to look to France 
to see the evils which have been 
created by the coldvation of a military 
spirit among the people: and the for- 
mation of Tokintaiy military corps ia 
the first stop, and a great one, towards 
promoting such a spirit here. With 
regard to the second part, we say that 
sofib a . proceeding, which nndoobtedly 
implies suspicion, cannot fail to impair, 
io some measure, however sligbt, the 
friendly relations existing between us 
aad oar neighbours across the OhaaneL 
-Pax. 

This movement will produce and 
foster a military national feelinsr, which 
is at tbe present moment undesirable. 
It may tempt our stotesmen tn carry on 
wars which are purely cfen$i9«, as 
they will oontic20r the rifle corps as a 
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home guard, and, thenfora, maj lead 
other natioiis to increase their armj 
and naTj. It will also hare a itrong 
tendency to draw the public fixnn an 
agitation for Parliamentary reform. It 
will lead many yoang men from their 
erening edaeatiooal studies to practise 
the baneful nse of arms. It is an his- 
torical fact that, in accordance to a 
nation's strength ^omif, is its cha- 
racter for insolence and disrespect of 
other nations* rights. As rifle corps 
will strengthen this country m a m»&*- 
tony sense, their efifocts are not bene- 
ficial to the character of the country; 
and should they become unirersal, they 
will be useless, as they will strengthen 
our enemies as well as ourselves. 

I sincerely beliere them to be un- 
necessary. If so, they are only to be 
regarded as a national weakness, and 
an enormous waste of money, time, and 
exertion. For the above psasons, I 
regard the rifle corps movement as in- 
judicious, and not advisable in present 
circumstances. — Epitome. 

Whenever I see the riflemen parading 
our streets, I am reminded of an annual 
custom, that obtained in rural districts 
when I was a boy, of placing in the 
potatoe- fields sticks clad with powdered 
rags, to defend the crop against any in- 
vasion from crows. These were called 
scarecrows, and, on their being first 
introduced, were amazingly successful. 
By-and-bye, however, in spite of the 
ominous smell of the gunpowder, the 
birds ceased to regard their imaginary 
enemies with fear, and the crows and 
the scarecrows were soon on the closest 
terms of familiarity. What are the 
objecto of the riflemen, I do not pretend 
to know; bat I am told by one of them 
that the majority of those abortive pa- 
triots in uniform, who are seen night 
after night "cutting a swelP in the 
streets, seldom or ever go to drill. 

I do not believe that we have any 
reason to fear an invasion from the 
French; and if we had, is it likely 
that all the human scarecrows that our 
counting houses and drapery establish- 
ments could turn out would present any 



obitade to the French eagle, or div«i 
him firom his pnrpoeef I should think 
not The rifle corps movement is a 
mairfa, peculiarly adapted to the pride 
and love of superficUU show, charac- 
teristic of the popular mind; it enaUes 
our fiwt young men to make an exfai- 
bitieo of themselves at a small sacri- 
fice—to carry a sword with no antici- 
pation of using it; thereby fostering 
their ostentation, which is the summMis 
homtm of their existence. — C-ii-o-8. 

Before attempting a solution of this 
query, we must review the pages of 
history, both ancient and modem, in 
order to supply ourselves with fkots, 
from which a veriteble conclusion may 
be deduced. For 800 years, at least^ 
the spirit of antagonism between Eng- 
land and France has had an existence. 
A French prince once assumed the dio- 
tetorsbip of *^ this neat little island "— 
in fact, it was a French province; 
whereas English armies subsequently 
marched through Paris, and portions of 
its territory were laid under conteibo- 
tion, and a king was captured and in- 
carcerated as the trophy of Polctiers. 
Thus the wars ai retdiation were con- 
ducted without intermission for ages, 
and even with the greatest animosity 
conceivable, in the face of an omnipo- 
tent scourge, more calamitous, — ^pro- 
ducing devastation, misery, and death — 
solely to satisfy the empty ambition of 
princes. I presume it is the tendency 
of suspicion, which has an eye to the 
French forts, fieete, and armies, that 
dictates the movement for voluntary 
drill in the use of arms of precision, 
with a view to defend. Since the visits 
of some of our wiseacres to the fortress 
of Cherbourg, the tendencies of their 
animadversion have excited the fears of 
the pusillanimous, the ardour of tiie 
brave, and perhaps the pity of the wise. 
By what was enunciated, as a sequel to 
the visit, I imagine the fortress was not 
only impregnable, but it was to become 
either locomotive, or to be supplied 
with cannon of sufficient calibre and 
strength to throw projectiles to London. 
The tteam ram, the increasing noty, 
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the nvmeroiui and efieierU armff, all 
were dted to produce oonunotion 
xssther than senre the public weal. 
We should not allow onnelTes to be 
lulled in lethargic slumber, by anj 
fxiendflhips, however cloeelj united^ so 
as to disregard our national indepen- 
dence. In case we are to witness anj 
attempts to subjugate our independence, 
we must not relj upon Tolnntary efforts 
for our safety. We must look to our 
Howards, Bhikes, St. Vincents, and 
Nelsons, with their hardy companions 
on the main; should ever that arm of 
our defence be destroyed, our chances 
"Of salvation will be few and fiaO. 

On reTiemng history, we can point 
out the defeat of BrUuh boumun of 
antiquity ; and so it might be with the 
modem rifle yolunteers. If we would 
place ourselves in a position of efficient 
self-defence, we must attend to our 
navtU reserve and vchaOeertj so that 
our fleets may receive the complements 
of their crews on the slightest notice. 
This may be accomplished, providing 
a reserve brigade be properly formed. 
Let us take a view* of the corps of 
Tdunteers, actively engaged in a cam^* 
pugn. Would they be efficiently sup- 
plied with the commissariat requisites? 
Would they not leave objects of endear- 
ment behind them, tending to alienate 
their ardour for conflicts, and turn it 
towards the target of domestic affec- 
tions? Instances in domestic life could 



be quoted, where fear has overoome 
duty; and many of this raw maierial 
would consider their duties of as littie 
importance as a domestic affur, and in 
the face of a foeman they would " parley 
for safety,** and cringe to evade. 

Contrast with the above view the 
wiry frame of the regular soldieiy, who 
have entered the line as a life employ- 
ment, and look to their duties, not as a 
pastime, but as an obUgaHon imposed 
upon them by the acceptance of office, 
having no other object in view than the 
independence of their country. Such 
military attributes as the above, ce- 
mented by the hardihood of a reteran 
tactician possessing patriotism, will con- 
solidate the whole into one mass of 
serried bayonets, impassable alike to 
every foe. From the above concatena- 
tion of sentiments, I infer that the 
movement is injudicious in its princii^e, 
and will not be of any efficient service 
to the country. 

As to the desirability of the measure, 
I at present see nothing ruinous loom- 
ing in the distance to excite our fears. 
I am apt to believe that the poUcy of 
Austria is ai this moment mischievous^ 
intriguing and endeavouring to inter- 
seminate the seeds of disunion and 
conflict hetween England and France, 
That she will be successful is not at 
present at all likely, especially as we 
have the new commercial treaty now 
existing between us. — S. F. T. 



t S^omim' ^tdxaxt. 



StanJeg Green Lane Mutual Im- 
provement Socieijf. — This society held 
a meeting of a private character on 
Monday evening, January 2nd, at which 
a large proportion of the members, and 
a few friends, sat down to tea, after 
which the chair was taken by the pre- 
sident of the society, the Bev. W. Lan- 
dors, who made a few appropriate re- 
narks, and called upon Mr. Shield, who 



gave an address on " Mutual Improve- 
ment Societies and their tendencies.*' 
Mr. E. Allison then gave a humorous 
reading from Fanny Fern; after which 
refreshments wero handed round, and a 
few minutes allowed for conversation. 
Mr. Roberts then addressed the meeting 
on " Self-education," and touched upon 
yarions topics connected with this in- 
teresting subject; and, among other 
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tln^gi, be OMBtioMd tkafc«mni§« ani 
p«a«ftnmM «ra two ^MiAitiM whiek 
■ntt \m aeqvved befcn the nind tW 
taint itaiBiBa for tb« gnat work of mI^ 
adoMtioD. Mr. lagkaai britfl/ sog- 
getted tkat buHet sbrnkl be admittei 
to tiie regnUr mee^gi ef tbe eotiety; 
aai it WM left to be di ocn eed «l a 
ftitve period. After a hw ranarka 
froMMr. Ci«ft,aBdToteieftbankato 
tbe ehainnao and tbe kdiee, tke BWttag 
elooed at a leaeooaUe boor. Tbk 
■ooietj hat beea in eiistenoe Kttle 
■Qte than two years, aad now nambeis 
twentj-one members. Tbe meetiago 
are bold in tbe testry of the Coogve- 
gattonal Cbapel, Stinley, near Uirer- 
ped, tbongh tbe societj is eatirely 
QBseotarian in its character, and pee- 
seesee members of eiery shade of 
opmion. Daring tbe present sesstoa 
papers hate been giren on ** UteraUun 
and the Working Cbueee,'' ** Patrioliam," 
«* Courteay," " The English Ungaage," 
**lB&Miij and Christiatts;*' and de. 
bates have taken plaoe on ** Commmn^ 
ism,** **Theinflaenoeof tfaeSciences,** and 
<* tbe Maynooth Grant** Tbe society U 
in a presperoas condition, both inteUec- 
toaUy and finaadaUy. ' 

Lomhn. 8t BartkQhnmo*s Littrmy 
ImtiMej Grog 9 Jtm Boody Diaeimkm 
Clou, — This class, which bat a £ew 
noQths ago wss stmggling for sn ezis> 
tence, is now in a flonrbhiag condition. 
Its progrehs will be best ssen by tbe 
following figures. Daring the month 
of November, 1858, the higheet number 
in attendance was twenty-seven persons, 
whilst the attendance in November, 
1859, was as large as eighty. Not 
only has the attendance increased, but a 
marked improvement has taken place 
in th» minority of ite speakers. Tbe 
disonsdons on ** Tbe Opening of the 
Crystal Palace on Sundaya;** the attack 
on the Peiho; and the ** Maine Liquor 
Law," were remarkable for a display of 
debating talent, which placee the class 
amongst the first in London. So im- 
portant and interesting have tbe pro- 
ceedings of this class become, that a 
weekly report of its debates appears in 



tbeir brnd a eii niap s ^ Tk^OL Mmerm 
Hmm, For dio gnidanco of otbnr 
sodetiea aad cfaHSss, im wowNI si^ tb« 
eolf soareea «f its aaocen b«vw been a 
dwa obsenraaae of ferm aad order, 
panatnality, aad regidaritj of itasml- 
iags; tbe ^eioe of iBt e iaiCug mad 
popnW qaestieos; tbe admiseioit of 
ladist to itO' nsettags; added to tba 
yer s o f craa so ef aad deep intweot tdraa 
m it by tbe boo. secretary (Mr. K. B. 
Loagland> Tbe class is not tbrowa 
open to tbe pablie, bot menbers of tbe 
Institute have free adnoisioa, with tba 
pririkiee of in twd neing a fWead. Its 
average attendaooe is §6 persoBO, nsaking 
it tbe beet atteadod dass in LoodeiL 

FoiM|^ Jfen^a LiUrmrj amd Cum^ 
■ss rfinf w4«oosa tf s w , IS, EmUwxSlTtett 
DmbUm, — A special general meeting of 
tbefineodsaad members of this societj 
wae bold in tbe Bolonda on Wednesday 
efooiog, tbe Sod of November, when 
•boat SOO peioona were pr ee en t. The 
obair'was taken by Arttim* E. Gayer, 
Esq., Q^C LLJD^ in tbe nnamdable 
absence of tbe Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier, ^iriio bad kiadly consented to 
prsside. After the prtiee ediegs were 
opened with priyer by the Rev. A. tL 
Pollock, tbe ebsinnan made a fewobser- 
yatioBe in r efa w n oe to tbe benefita 
resulting from tbe ^rations of sodi 
associations, and to the Knoof stndj 
which their meonben onght to adopt 
The seoretary then read a short report, 
tracing the career of the tiociety from 
ita iormatioa, nine years since, to the 
present time, and a£fbrding groundwork 
for aoticipating future success. Mr, 
Charles Uendrick then read his essay- 
on ** The adaptation of the Gospel to 
tbe Wants and conditions of all men,** 
which had been declared entitled to the 
prize, offered some few months ago bj 
one of tbe members, for the best essaj 
on that suljeet At its termination, the 
chairman, with a few appropriate re- 
marks, handed the ynie—Afit(m*9 
Jliitory of Emrope, 12 volg, — to Mr. 
Uendrick, who briefly returned thanks. 
The Rrv. Mr. Folloa: tb«i handed the 
second prise— Jfoemjli^s £nq^,pnd, 
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Mr. Wftkler AndenoB, th0 writer «f tht 
MOOBd btit OTM/f and took the oppor- 
taakj of ooBuneaimg highij tbo stjlo 
sad ebnttUa ckosetor of Mr. Andor- 
foik*t papor. Mr. G. H. Smhli then 
propoeedA Tote of tfaenkB to thegentle- 
xncQ who had acted as adjadicatora is 
the prize essaj competition, the Bight 
Hon. Joseph Napier, Ute Lord Chaa- 
oellor of Ireland, and the Bev. A. M. 
Pollock; and also to the Bev. WiHiain 
P. Walsh, who had acted as re£Bree, 
which, being seconded b/ Mr. Camp- 
bell, was passed onanimooslj, aad the 
meeting shortlj after closed with 
prajer. A farther prize of £3 worth 
of standard works was announced for 
the best essaj upon the subject of *' The 
best safi^nards for a yoong man,** to 
he competed for by members of the 
association. 

Biggletwade MtUudl huprovemetU 
Socie^, — A want has long been felt in 
this town for a society of such a kind 
as would being the jonng men together 
for their mntnal improyement and 
mental cnltnre. At length a number 
of those interested in the matter deter- 
mined to take it in hand. A meeting 
was called at the Boys* British School- 
room, on Friday, 4th Not., to take into 
consideration the advisability ot forming 
anch a society. The number present 
was about 22, and at this meeting and 
an adjourned one, held on Monday, 
November 7th, the rules were drawn 
np^ and offioers eleeted for the ensuing 
year. Our first discussion was held on 
Wednesday, November 9 th, when the 
secretary read a paper on the subject, 
«< Ought the Sute to educate the 
nation?** supporting the affirmative: 
the negative was carried by a majority 
flf one. The society now namb^ 34 
aoembers. 

It is coD&dently expected that the 
society will be the means of doing much 
good among the young men of tl^ town. 
One fact, which argues well for its 
future prospects, is the earnestness with 
which it has been taken up by those for 
whom it was intended. 



BambrUge Ymmff Mm't Mtmial 
Improvtmmt Awtety. — On Wednesday 
evening, 21st December, 1859, the 
members of this society met in th«r 
reoms, Temperanee Hotel, to celebrate 
the society's sixth anniversary. Supper 
having been served up, Mr. John NcMe 
was called to the chair, and after a fow 
remarks from him, the secretary read 
the report for the past year, from which 
we extract the following: — " Its active 
monbers are now double the number of 
any former time; and from this pleasant 
fact, in conjunction with the subecrip- 
tioas having been, at the commence- 
ment of the present session of the 
society, wisely raised from 2s. to 
4s. per annum, its funds have thus 
been so increased, that the com- 
mittee have been enabled to rent a com- 
fortable room in an eligible part of the 
town, and to establish a good aad 
popular * Beading-room,* for the special 
benefit of the members, and which, we 
doubt not, has contributed largely to 
the present flourishing state of the 
society.** The foUowing programme 
was strictly adhered to during the 
evening: — ^Ist toast, ** The Queen and 
Constitution,** *Mr. Maitland; song, Mr. 
Noble; 2nd toast, "The Army and 
Navy,*' Seijeant Paxttm; song, Mr. 
Kennedy; 3rd toast, "Mntuid Im- 
provement Societies,** Mr. McMullan; 
song, Choir; 4th toast, " Agriculture,** 
Mr. James Frier; piece of recitation, 
Mr. B. Davidson; 5th toast, "The 
Linen Trade,** Mr. A. Carson; song, 
Mr. Browolow; 6th toast, "Arts and 
Sciences,** Mr. J. Bambrick; song, 
Serjeant Paxton; 7th toast, "Ireland 
and the Irish,** Mr. B. Linn; song, Mr. 
J. Bambrick; 8th toast, " The Ladies,** 
Mr. B. B^; song, Mr. J. Noble; 9th 
toast, "The Crozier Memorial,** Mr. 
Black; piece of recitation, Mr. N. 
Glatts; 10th toast, "Trade and Com- 
merte,** Mr. Pinckerton;** song, Mr. 
Noble; 11th toast, "The Musical 
Talent tf Ireland,** Mr. Brownlow; 
dialogue, Messrs. Maitland and Emg; 
12th toast, "Steam Communication,** 
Mr. Barry; song, Mr. Kennedy. 
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An addreM was tiiea read to Mr. 
James Frier, whose term of office, as 
chairman, had just expired. Mr. 
Frier had oocapied the ohair for neariy 
four years, and it was owing to his 
exertbns that the society now pre- 
sented so thriving and prosperoos an 
aspect Mr. Frier having responded to 
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the address in very snitable and feeling 
laognage, condnded by pn^osing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. NoMe, diairman of the 
meeting, which was passed nnanimonsly. 
The National Anthem appropriatelj 
wonnd np the proceedings.---J. A. B. 

PJS.— The toaste were drank with 
water. 



LITEBABY NOTES. 



** A Man's Heart," a new poem, by 
Charles Mackay, is in the press. 

A chapter Of English History has 
been re-written by Jomr Fosster, 
the historian of " The Statesmen of the 
ConunonweaUh,** viz., an account of the 
<* Arrest qf Fine Members hjf Charles 
/.** It will appear this montL 

The articles in the January part of 
the Athenaum on Baoon are deeply 
Interesting to historic and philosophic 
students, as tending to take away the 
pith and point of Pope's character- 
ization, ^ The greatest, wisest, meanest 
of mankind." 

William Spbnob, survivor of the 
entomological firm of **Kirbjf and 
apence^** died 6th ult, aged 77. 

"Hamlet" and ** Macbeth" have 
recently been translated for, and repre- 
sented on, the Florentine stage. Com- 
mentaries on the same plays, besides 
the ** Tempest," have been published 
in Dutch. 

Goethe's *' Faust'' has been trans- 
lated into the Hungarian language by 
Stephen Nagy. 

The London Liber Albus of 1419, 
under Whittington's mayorate, is to be 
issued (translated) by Messrs. Griffin. 

George Gilfillan is to provide us 
with " Alfha and Omega," «oofi. 

A fund for behoof of the family of 
Bayle St John, author of ^ Montaigne, 
the Essayist," &c., who died Au^. 1, 
1859, is in process of collection. 

A re-publication of the Shakespeare 
folio of 1623, in a page for page 8vo. 
^Mrm, is oimotmceciL 



LoBD Brougham is preparing a 
^ History of the British Constitutioo;'' 
Lord St Leonards, another handy Uw 
book; Lord Bedesdale is to expound 
" English Prosody;" the Eari of Win- 
chelsea is translating ** Job" into Eng- 
lish verse. We hope the latter is not 
to be suggestive or reminiscent of 
"The Deluge." 

M. Lbon db Waillt, the French 
translator of Bums, has just issued a 
translation of the minor humorous 
works of Swift. 

The late W. C. Bobooe's " Poems 
and Essays," edited by his brother-in- 
law, B. B^ Sutton, are announced. 

The eminent physiological author, 
Dr. Todix died SOth January. 

A republication of the biogn^phies 
furnished by Lord Maoaulat to the 
*' Encyclopedia Britannica," is an- 
nounced. 

Civilization in Scotland is to be the 
topic of Buckle's second volume. 

The author of ''Adam Bede" is to 
tell the tale of " The Mill on the 
Floss." 

The Hertfordshh'e incumbent of the 
Times is the Rev. J. W. Blakbsubt. 

Sib Wm. Napier, the Xenophon of 
the Peninsular War, died, aged 74, on 
12th ult 

Bey. Whitwell Elwin, editor of 
^ The Quarterly," is to issue, through 
the house of Murray, ** Lives of Emi- 
nent English Poets," from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth. 

E. MoRiTZ Arndt, poet and pa- 
triot, died at Bonn, i^ 91. 



THE SOPHISTS. 
. "^;Py«^liagoras (684 a c), declining the title of the Wise Man. 
IB said to have first named himself Philosopher, or lover of wisdom 
so Protagoras, foUowed by Gorgias, Prodicus, &c. (444 a.c), found 
even the fonner word too narrow for his own opinion of himself 
and first assumed the title of Sophist; this word oriirmaUv sieni- 
fyme one who professes the ppww of making o&ers "wis^a 
wholesale and retail dealer m wisdom, a wisdom-monger, in the same 
sense as we say, an ironmonger. In this, and not in their abuse of 

S'thTs^;hi^;"^^ ^^' ^''"^''^ p^^-^ *^^ --^-^ 

Such 18 the statement of Coleridge regarding the characteristic 
quality of those who earliest bore the name— honourable in itself 
but dishonourable in its connotation— Sophists— wise men • a state' 
ment which, though impugned by Hegel, Lewes, Grote, &c., we are 
afraid we must hold as substantiaUy correct, if not entirelV indis- 
putable. We are m general no grave conservers of traditionalism • 

A Zf *a!2^,*x? "^*^'^' ^® ^^"^^^ tradition has been more accurate 
and truthful than is her wont. 

It is needless, because useless, to enter here into any criticallv 
philological disquisition upon the primary signification and the 
secondary uses of the word Sophist. 

Herodotus calls the Seven Sages, and Pythagoras, Sophists : and 
many other instances of its use in an honourable and reputable 
sense may be gathered from classic authors. But it is imnossiblft 
to deny that it did ultimately faU to that low, disgraceful siffuM- 
cafaongiven to It by Plutarch viz., " Sophists, that isto say, coMter- 
feit wise men. This mvidious connotation could scarcelv have 
ansen causelesshr, and might easily be paraUeled by words in om 
own language which, m the universal proneness of mankind to drai? 
downward eve^hing noble, have degenerated, and become deterio- 
rated, e.g., crafty, demure, dexterous, officious, timeserving- all of 
which, originally paiseworthy, tainted by man's depravit^arenow 
expressive of blamcf ^ 

Alere philology cannot carry us far on the road to truth on this 
topic; and even a lengthy and discriminating induction, drawn 
from the elder writers-such as that contained in the brilliant 
chapter in which Mr. Grote discusses the social and philosophical 

♦ S. T. Ooleridge'a " Friend," vol. iii., sec. u., cssaj 3. 
t See this illustrated in " Trench on the Study of Words." lecfc. ii. 
VOL. HI. B 
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poBition and character of these Athenian teachers,* or the excellent 
paper in which the Bey. E. M. Cope rebuts the arguments o( the 
learned historianf — serves little purpose, and often leads to great 
misoonstruction. The critical reader will, of course, peruse Siese 
disquisitions with delight and improresnent, though thej should 
not tend much to the emcidation of the sublect : for the^ are com- 
posed with a breadth and exactitude of scholarship which cannot 
fail to gratify and instruct. But to a person desirous of taking a 
eomnrehensiye survey of the transitions and progress of the human 
mini, the speeitms, if not special pleading of the pbiklogeis is 
embarrassing without being pleasant, and pozdiag mther than 
praotioally ustftd. There is, of course, no ^[ueadou Imt thait, im a 
rail Tiew of tlie case, the philological, as well as the logical and the 
chronologioal, ought to hire place ; and, in considering thia topic, 
we diall endeaTour to bring each separately, and all oomlmiedly, to 
bear upon the distinct appreciation of the personal position, social 
status, political sicnificance, and phikaoi^eal aqpeol of thi^ dbss 
of teachers which has been usually induded under the generic title 
of tiie Sophists. We shall content ourselTSS with results rather 
iJian processes, and we shall prefer brief statement, th«i^h we shall 
refer to the sources in which the Toluminoui proofs of our abbre* 
yiated exposition may be found. We hope to plac» before ^e 
reader an idea of the Sophists succinct enoujj^ to be easily studied, 
clea;r enough to be readuy understood, plain enough to show theqr 
point of departure hem Zeno, thmr relation to Socrates, and their 
connection with Plato and Aristotle. While, howerer, 1^ yiew we 
shall striye to g^ye is, on the whole, original, in its seyenl parts it 
has been admitted or adojited again and again. I^rothnilnefis, 
howeyer, is better than origmality, and we dialT willingly waiye our 
claim to the latter if we attain the former. 

Those who haye read with any attention our preyious papers on 
" European Philosophy *'— a series of articles whidi are already 
beginning to make us feel aged^— -will easily remember the transiticnH 
by which the yarious inquiries of the intellect threw back the inyes- 
tig«ti<Hi into herself, iand made the settlement of her forms and 
processes of procedure a necessary preliminary to all aatii&et<HT 
Uiought. It would extend our present i prelection beyond aS 
reasonable bounds, to attempt any abstract of former ijbease on 
this topic. We must presume that our readers haye followed tiie 
course of our historic sketch, from the first faint dawnings of philo- 
sophlb thought, io the determinateness of aim it acquired in the 
exercitations of Zeno ; and that they haye perceiyed, in the gndual 
fortl^iprowth of human speimlation, the need arising for an' inves- 
tigation of all the possible forms and modes of reasoning, i.e., of 
attaining satisfactory deductions from admitted premises. It is 
obvious that before any science of reasoning oouU be finally, or 

♦ " History of Greece," yol. Tiii., chap. 67. 

t " The Journal of Classical and SacroalPhilology," No. II. 
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6iF«ii HoaxMj arranged, a vast latitude of experiment and of hypo^ 
tb^^aeal ^idMiTonr was absolutely xequisite; and we have now. 
amred at the em in which this singular, ^ret in itself safe and 
saltititt7» deyeloptt^t of human thought had its period of aotiyity^ 
afid it IB our ^ign to trace its course, show its reasonahlenessi 
adroGate its utility, and plead for its luders and abettors."* 

The possession of a science of reasoning had become a want of 
the age of which we treat. Philosophicid systems had multiplied, 
and schools had arisen, in distressing number and with opposisg 
viewa. The oiie tendency 'of thought had now become an m(att at 
s^-^nastery. The multitudinous miracles of objective existence 
weie seen to be &r less wondrous than the singxdarly involred and 
aetiyely perceptive mind, whidi strove to unwind the mysteries of the 
outward world. Thi8> ^e instrument of investigation, seemed in 
need of bemg more c<»npletely known^ and more thoroughly tried, 
before it could work out all the benefidal projects which suggested 
themselves to thought. In working, its powers became ^own; 
and in practical efforts after the attamment of knowledge, the high 
worth of the agent of eogniiion was revealed to itself. Every 
vmety of speculative system, then possible, had been drawn out 
and settled mto foraa-dogma; everjr k:ind of acquisition the humm^ 
mixkd could store within it was hud up-^treasured^ innumerable 
data had been accumulated, yet the primary principles of Truth were 
in, dic^ute. and conclusions were uncertain. Tentation was unpro- 
daotire of the ripe and healthy £ruit of knowledge ; and it began 
to be felt that experiment was first requisite regarding, the power 
of the mind to gain an acquaintance with the true and real* 
To accomplish this object, the discxLrsire activities of thought 
required an opportunity of free and imrestrained exercise, of tense 
and intense excitement, of attractive lyid interesting achievement. 
EyeiT tm*n, quirk, trick, process, and mode of thinkmg required to 
be tnedy and so tried, too, as to have an interest issuing £om, yet 
ending in, itself, independent of thai; arising fr(Hii the pursuit of an 
objeot. The necessary multiplicity of experiments could only be 
made wh^i the spirit of mim was so placed as to be excited to find, 
or strire to see, a favourable and justifiable side in each given 
thouf^ht* The dialectic c^ Zeno was essentially controversial, was 
probing and testing — experimental — ^had for its object the determi- 
nation of the coimitions of right-thinking. He set before the 
mind crucial and puzzling problems — the solutions of which it was 
reserved for the present age to discoverf— regarding the limits of the 
thinkable ; and inaugurated an era of investigative debate. It was 
jieiihBr an art of lymg, nor an art of easuistay, that the Sophists 
soug^ It was an art of knowing. To discover the limits of human 

* * Art of F«MOniBg,'* History o/Loffie, chap, i., pp. xl— xlii. 

f (Sse CoQ8in*B ** Fngments Philosophiqaes," vol. i., article, Zeno, Lewea's 
" Biog. Hkt. oi Philosopby," pp] 48—55. Mill's « Lcgic/' book t. Spalding'g 
"Logic," p. 311. 
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th(mght» to leam the true ordinatioii of tkoog^t to tliootflit, id 
asnga to reason its due place — ^were only possible by wioe and 
diTerj;ent experiment, excursion, and obserration. These the 
Sophists made, and Aristotle smnmed np the whole theofr^ of the 
Beason in his '' Organon," a treatise whose consummate skill is at 
once a result and a proof of the Sophistic subtlety.^ Beflection 
became powerful and useful when wedded to ratiocination. 

Society in Greece, but in Athens especially, had got into a state 
in which the political wants of the people coincided with the intel- 
lectual necessities of ihe €Lf;e, Energy in action, and dexterilj in 
speech, were qualities on either or botn of which political position 
depended. Indeed, it might almost be averred that personal safety 
itself depended on cleverness of thought and fluency of talk. In 
the public courts of law, pleading and impleadins; were continually 
'ffoing on, and no one could foretell how soon he might be called 
before the arbiters of law, justice, or caprice. To be able, at the 
requisite moment, to turn the tide of passion, emotion, or feeling, 
into the current most favourable to one's own interest, became a 
necessity and a duty, deriving its sanction from the instinct of self- 
defence. Whether, therefore, for personal safety or aggrandizement, 
for patriotic purposes or for the attainment of the ends of justice, a cul- 
tured talent for debate, and a ready power of making the oest possible 
use of the faculties of thought and speech, were needful, laudable. 
The only means of enforcing on the Demos of Greece the views and 
interests which seemed to any person to be desirable was dialectic 
skill — ^the capacity of being able to lead people to think with and 
along with you. In any strife or rivalry victory is sweet to the 
winner ; but in the conflict of mind with mind there is a precious 
consciousness of power elicited, which, though it charms in and for 
itself, is tenfoldly enhanced when the plume of conquest wares on 
the. helmet. Add to this subjective inducement the opportunity of 
gaining a name and fame — the distinctions of power or the gaucCs of 
glory, of working out measures of policy or poliW, of spurring on 
the state to unreached heights of prosperity, of knitting together 
confederacies or of unloosinj^ alliances — and you increase the eager 
anxiety of the mind to drill itself in every art by which mind may 
overmaster mind. The frank and noble will culture their powers 
to the topmost stretch of endurance, that they may fight and foil 
the enemies of freedom ; the restlessly adventurous will dash, with 
the might of daring endeavour, into the gymnasia where new flush- 
ings of excitement may be experienced, and fields of unexplored 
research are opened invitingly to their eager eyes ; the selfish and vain 
would gprasp, with the exhilaration of the neart, the^weapons by which 
Ijiey might carve their way to the chief seats, or the possession of 
the lustrous emblems, of power or station. If in such circumstances 
a one-sided culture, a disnonest application, or a disgraceftil use of 
the arts of reasoning be made, should it be wondered at more than 
mourned over by sensible men? That such unfortunate issues did 
ftow from the conjoint tendencies of the intellectual and politiccd 
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life of Grreeee at this period, it were imppssible tc. deny ; they may 
be accounted for thonffh not defended, and we are afraid they mniit 
be reckoned among the inevitabilities of the progress of manltind 
horn a lower to a higher grade of beine. Even the lark, though it 
soars to heaven's gates, cannot avoid bearing with it some of the 
dnstv stains of its lowlier dwelling. 

We are not sore that our readers will assent to our subsequent 
]|>ropo8ition, and yet we fear we must press it on their acceptance, 
if we attempt to comprehend the true relationship of the Sophists 
and humanitnr at this peculiar era. It is that tne moral, no less 
than the intellectual and political, condition of Greece necessitated 
the introduction of a siflmg and testing power into the spirits of 
men— the culture of a dialectic. 

Custom among men begets an implicit moral code, of ^eater or 
less soundness, according to the prevalent ideas of ike time, By- 
and-bye the implicit code of custom becomes explicit as law. Often 
with the institution of the letter the spirit becomes effete, and the 
fonn of obedience satisfies the conscience, all the while that every 
possible evasion is practised. Traditional morality has but little 
power over passion, desire, caprice, and whim, when l^e imperial 
voice of conscience is disregarded. Morality is a spontaneity, or it 
is nought. Moral proprie^ may be exhibited in all the outward 
and ordinary concerns of fife hj a person who has moulded his 
habits merely by the customs of ms day ; but it is seldom that some 
unexpected temptation does not reach a man and hurry him out of 
the smooth- water coast-line of customary morality into the currents 
of vice or the deep sea of indifference ; and then, unless a reasoning 
conscience holds the helm, wreck is imminent, and escape is almost 
an impossibility. In this case, the natural deceptiveness of the 
heart exerts itself to gloze over the iniquity of departing from the 
mooring of morality; or the necessities of the matter make it 
imperative to maintam a defence against the active dominance of 
public law. 

The degeneracy of the times was not, as is commonly assumed, a 
consequence of the development of dialectics ; it was an existent 
fact; and the earnest assiduity with which dialectics were cul- 
tivated, forms the best proof that the depraved Greeks seized upon 
this agency at once as a shield and a weapon, and employed the 
high and holy means of gratifying the love of wisdom into the 
instruments of a low and disingenuous logomachy. The apparent 
perfection of the form of a process of reasoning seemed to the 
luxurious, dissolute, loquacious Greek almost as important as the 
absolute perfection of the truth which ought to have been expressed 
or represented by it. 

The use of any means of attaining success appeared justifiable to 
the descendants and imitators of those who rewarded Aristides and 
Themistodes with ostracism, and paid Miltiades with imprisonment 
and fine. To such men the form and appearance of truth seemed 
to be much more servicable than the resu possession and use of it ; 
and when the state of thought during the fifth century made experi- 
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mental reasoning a neoeflsitj, thjBj were readj to apflj theapeeiov 
arffttmentation of the BpecuLatire thinken to ^eir own p^t]^oee8i 
and gain, in a transition age, the advantage whieh a new art in the 
]Mrooe88 of trial gave to the qoiek-witted and unprincipled. 

If these three tendencies be regarded as the]r O^^t, it wiH at ono^ 
appear that an extensive demanOf for instruction in dialecdcs was 
inevitable. Demand regulates supplj. Numerous teaehers at this 
time appeared in Greece, who, though they fbrmed no sdiool, and 
probably held no code of tenets in common, have be^i accurately 
enough differentiated from other philosoi^c teachers by til^ term 
Sophists, t. e,, *' professors of wisdom, those who tau^t men to 
sp^, think, and act.** The emphatic protests of a higl^ morality 
and a more modem philosophy against the sophistic practices oif 
tile transition age, in which oocrates lived and mored, ought not to 
be allowed to *' darken knowledge" regarding the true state of 
matters in the age of Pericles, when the rude, rough, stiff, aatiqiie 
forms of morality were changing into those throbbings of man's 
inner nature, which threw into the heart the renewed life of a 
nobler virtue, and the honourable rectitude of a resistent, eon- 
aistent, and persistent faith, such as sustained Soctates and fur- 
nished to the heathen world the example of a man following an ideal 
aim into the region of the real. 

The ef&ontery and imposture, the unphilosophical quadcery and 
pretentiousness of the Sophists did not strike the Greeks of thmr 
own age with that positive and direct dislike which they did in after 
times. To them their rhetorical commonplaces were wisd^i, ami 
their subtle manoeuvres with words did not so much appear tiie re- 
sult of cleverness, dexterity, and affectation, as of acute and £uv 
seeing thought, and a special skill in speech. They 1^ not yet a 
test for fallacious or deceitful reasoning, and they were enamoured 
of the forms of wisdom with which their ears were tickled aaid their 
fancies pleased. We are not, therefore, to expect that in their own 
'ige the Sophists would be felt to have lowered the morals, and in- 
juriously affected the philosophical tenets, of their oontanporaries. 
They seemed, and were then oelieved to be, both wise and good. 

Zeno, the promulgator of the earlier dialectic, and Aristotle, the 
analyst of the operations of the reason, are each free from the etigma 
attached to the intermediate thinkers of Greece, Socrates exoe^^ed. 
The former gave the first and initiatory offset to the movement, and 
the latter arrested, controlled, and punfied the arts of ratioc^natioB. 
In the transition era, Socrates antagonized the Sophists, boUi in tiie 
form and in the elements of their teaching ; y^ he pursued an art 
and method of reasoning which bears his name even now. Arelwe 
to believe, then, that the mode rather than the aim of the SdphistS 
was erroneous P Certainly not. The mode, so far as it waa com- 
mon and uniform, was only following up in the pathway of experi- 
ment the theoretic deductions of Zeno, and preparing for the eare- 
fblly co-ordinated science of Aristotle ; but the aim took a during 
point of dei>arture from that of true philosophy, which b the love^ 
wisdom for its own sake, not for the sake of^the advantages it 
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fens, or the ^eww it enables us to wield oyer the tboughte asd 
passions of loar fellows. 

The Sophists were the adyooates of what was cUiired, Boer^ies 
pleaded £fr th^ dmr«>ble. The two should be alike, but they are 
not. The ground-thought of the one is far m<Mre DioUe and praise- 
worthy than the oth^ ; the eoiurt of appeal in the one case is alto- 
gether on a low^ level than the other. Socrates posits oonsdienoe^ 
me Sophists cnstom, as the implicit law of human activity. - They 
striye afber, he strives against, subtle turns, dexterous c^ttirlu, involu- 
tiens, and windings of thou^^t ; prescriptive right against rational 
right, the mighty right of passion against the serene mi^t of 
reason, — ^these caused the chief antagonisms between the Sophists 
»nd Socrates.* 

To deal in wisdom is not in itself a criminal act. To vend and 
sell " the long results of thought" are harmless. The mere act <^ 
disposing for money of such teaming as travel, study, experience, 
ana time can supply to one mind is indeed more praisewonhy than 
reprehensible. We cannot, therefore, think that the act of sale is 
that wherein the offensiveness of the Sophistic teaching is contained. 
That we lode upon as a fiur and honourable piece of dealing, pro^ 
vided it is nprightly proceeded with and honestly conducted. It is 
not so mnoh, we fancy, in the act as in the accessories that the gpnilt 
lies. It is not so much the text as the pretext of the Sop£j»ts' 
system that is at fault. It is to the motive much more thui to the 
£>otrine that exception must be taken. If I make a mistake in 
reasoning, it is at onoe spoken of as a fallacy ; but if it is wished to 
imply tibSit I intentionally and wilfully introduced an illicit process 
into discourse, the matt^ is at once denounced as a topkism. The 
impudent delusiveness of the latter excites an^er ; the implicit weak- 
ness of mind which the former makes manifest induces vexation. 
Disapprobation is the highest form of opposing feehng to which the 
one can raise a man, but r^^bation is the intense antithens to 
which the other moves an antagonist, or even a listener. 

Philosophy had never a fin^ or freer field for experiment than 
that which Greece at this time offered. The intellect felt its need of 
some che<^ upon its vagaries and the wanton wooing of the new ; the 
pditieal oondition of the confederation was one of weakness, dktrao- 
tioa, and difficulty ; the nuxral customs of society had relaxed their 
hold, and had a true philosophy then appeared as an angel of safety 
and help, her energies and iier infiuenoe would have been blissful 
and beneficial. But Soj^iistoy came, with the face of a friend and the 
heart of a traitor, and stole from the hopeless even the energy of 
despair. Instead of ennobling man, it overrated the sensuous and 
unoerrated tii^ sensual in him, and the loftiest of human powers 
became the agent of man's debasement. It was a sad fault, only to 
be expiated by a long period of distrust and suspicion. The eclipse 
of ^uloscphy was occasioned— like that of the moon — by the ob- 
soming shadow of the earth. In a time of obsolescent creeds, of 

* This will be more instractiTel j lAnomn in a fature paper on SooBAnN. 
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beUeft effete and ineffioacioos, of customt defident in TmfiriBg 
power or regulatiye influence, of nnsetiJed poUtios, and ofambitioas 
aspirants to place, power, and pelf,— ike arts of persnasioa, of fluent 
talk, of rapidly and artfiilly oonfusinff words and ideas, are always 
in demand, and pretentiousness is lumost oertain of aseendancy. 
The real wants of such a society are moral discipline, intellectual 
culture riffhtly directed, the excitement of motives haying noble 
issues ; and these philosophy should have supplied : and, indeed, in 
the person of Socrates, she did provide the precise medicinal and 
remedial affoncy ;— but vanity and self-interest carried the day, and 
the false florimd was preferred to tiie true. 

In a future paper we shall pursue this subject farther and more 
minutel]^, endeavouring to mediate between the extreme views of 
antagonist writers, and to hold the balances as honestly as possible 
in weighing evidence. 

In any age it is a sad thing to see the popularization of know- 
ledge resulting in demoralization. In Greece, the desire for gainfdl 
influence created a supply of teachers for hire — no wrongous thing 
in itself, but fearfully wrong in its efiects. The love of Knowledge 
for its own sake is philosophy. The love of knowledge for its uses, 
its gains, its influence, for the sake of turning it to account, is some- 
thing widely diflerent, and leads quite othen^ere than to truth. The 
utih^ of knowledge is indisputable, and the utilization of knowledge 
is right ; but the search after wisdom only that it may be made l£e 
bond-slave of passion, pride, or interest, is a kind of study which can- 
not be dignified by a title which so unqualifiedly implies the love of 
wisdom as philosophy. If we love power, station, wealth, influence, 
fame, &c., and employ study — the attainment of wisdom — as a means 
to the efieotuation of our end, it is clearly a false pretence to say 
that we are actuated by the love of wisdom. This is a sophistry of 
the heart to which we are all prone. We often disguise -with, noble 
names ignoble aims. We often ridicule duty by the use of words of 
evil implication to express it. We avouch an outward aim which con- 
ceals an unavowed intention, and we plume ourselves on our skill in 
gaining double credit, and att9ining a double pur^se. The age of 
Sophists b not gone. There is in each one a sopmstical inclination, 
against which it is his duty to guard. The historic ijeriod of ra|>id 
ripening into doubt, of speedy declension into scepticism, of fertile 
excusings of indefensible doings, of paltering with justice, truth, and 
right, of vain self -glorying and anxious hurrying towards aggnm- 
dizement, is acted over again in each breast. It will be well for us 
if, while the false and illusive lights of sophistry flicker before us, 
we look with gladness on the moral light which conscience holds up 
for us, and hasten on till the brightness of a reasoned-out faith 
replace that which we had given up. Though the Sophists strive 
to charm, may we listen rather to tne Socratic teaching, labour to 
attain the elevated and passionate love of knowledge which Plato 
had, accept the careful guidance for thought which Aristotle ofiers, 
yet still press on, ana pause not till hght and immortality are 
brought to life in our souls by Christ. S. N. 
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^ IS THE BIBLE ALONE A SUFFICIENT EULE OF 

FAITH? 

'affibmative abticle. — ir. 

Some of the argmnents advanced by " Pope Gregory '* may be dis- 
missed in a few words. Unitarians do not find a solitary text in proof 
of the Trinity, therefore he assumes that no Protestant can, which 
is strange logic. The Unitarian view is scriptural or not. If scrip- 
tural, it is no recommendation that Catholics are Trinitarians. If 
''Gregory's" assumption be correct, that Protestants are Trinitarians 
without support from Scripture, through the traditions of Borne, it 
simply proves that the blind have led the bliijd. To admit his pre- 
mises, IS to adopt Unitarianism, but certamly not Catholicism. 
"Gregory," again, quotes Mark xvi. 16, gives the Baptist version of its 
meanmg, and jumps to the conclusion that all Psedo-Baptists have 
abandoned their Eule of Faith. If the Baptists are right, it follows 
that Catholics are wrong in sprmkling infants. Every man who 
admits the premises of " Gregory " will condemn the Catholic, and 
become a Baptist. If, however, one Protestant denies the doctrine 
of the Trini^, and another that of infant baptism, it does not 
follow that aU other Protestants abandon their Bule of Faith in 
being Trinitarians, or in baptizing infants. 

** Gregory," again, asserts that " Protestants ignore the scriptural 
command to keep the Jewish sabbath, and follow the traditions of 
the Cathohc Church, by observing the Sunday in'stead.*' We pro- 
fess to know something of the Bible, but have yet to find where 
such a command exists. If his representation be correct, it follows 
. that Catholics, in defiance of our Lord's warning, hare made the 
commandment of God of none effect by " their tra£tions," and have 
misled the Protestant, whidi is a singmarway of asking Protestants 
to continue their confidence in Eome. It is, however, too hasty a 
procedure to " challenge " an authority for " neglecting Saturday," 
until chapter and verse are given in support of the assertion that 
the observance of Saturday is commanded. He admits that there 
'*is evidence, though very slight, that the apostles and their 
followers hallowed in some way me Sunday," and this is enough to 
show that thev knew of no command to keep " the Jewish sabbath." 
The command is to work six days, and to hallow the seventh. All 
evidence in Scripture and common history shows that they kept 
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eyery recurring seventh day, though caUed the first of the week, aa 
the sabbath ; and their practice is proof that the interpretation put 
upon the fourth commandment by "Gregory" is a gloss. He 
assumes the yery thing to be proved, and asks for an authority in 
the very paragraph in which he supplies it. He admits the exist- 
ence of evidence in Scripture to wnich Protestants appeal, and 
amuses himself with the idea that Protestants follow the traditions 
of a church which they despise or abhor, according to temperammit. 
In his opinion, the command requires the observance fi'om even 
to even. If so, the same rule is binding upon Protestants and 
Catholics, and both are wron^ in observing their sabbath in any 
other way^ and " G-regory *' gams nothing by his argument. It is, 
however, very unwise in any priest to try to uphold ^Catholicism, 
by showing that a Scripture conunand is broken by Bome ; and a 
strange noti(m of Ohnstian oblija^tions, to affirm that the practice 
of Jews, and not of ike apostles, is a precedent for us. • Whmi he has 
proved that " abstinence irom eating olood and things strangled " was 
enjoined upon Gentiles who had no Jewish scruples to respect; that 
Christ's washing His disciples' feet was ever understoixl by 1^ 
apostles as a command, or that they ever practised it as reoom- 
mended by *• Gregory ;" that the titne when the Lord's Supper— 
which is irreverently described as " what they term the Sacrament " 
—was Mther insisted upon by our Lord, or observed scrupuloasiT 
by the apostles ; that the practice of anointing the sick with ou 
was an ordinance binding universally upon Cm^tians, or tlist it 
and the " extreme unction " are one and the same thinjg r^-^hsit, 
and then only, will it be time for him to twit Protestants " yriHk 
rejecting some things which are contained in Scripture, and prac- 
tising others that are nowhere discernible in that book." It would 
have been better if he had repudiated all such artifices of rhetoric 
where the simple rules of loj^c alone should be observed. The 
freedom with which this writer jumps at conclusions, and the 
facility with which he misstates the opinions of his opponents, serve 
to endear the right of private judgment. 

The off-hand treatment which inspired writers meet from. 
"Gregory" will strike every Christian, who is not a Cathoiio, as 
extremely irreverent. If " two of the Gospels are by parties who 
were nirt aposties at all," they were stUl mspired penmen, whiek, 
entitles th^ to a respect far beyond that claimed by a bodhr of 
ecclesiastics who, with a thousand indications of their fallibifit»r, 
declare Ihemselves to be infallible. St. Luke, we are informea, 
" wrote at the instance of a friend who wished to know something 
of the histonr'* of Christ. A glance at the preface to \u» Qo&oS. 
will show that this short sentence is full of mbstatements. 8t. 
Luke wrote because it "seemed good" to him, and not at the 
instance of his friend, and his friend did not wish to know smne^ 
tki/ng of Christ's history. Theophilus would not have been s^led 
"most excellent," ot described as "instructed," had he been as 
ignorant as " Gregory " would have us beMeye. St. Luke ecmi^ed 
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fiii Gospal bMMiie he fett thftt a im^^m deolaraiion, ftod 
''tfMti»e" (oompare Luke L 1, and Acts i. 1), were eafiential to « 
hoemledg^ of " the c^rtain^ of the thiiupi wherein " TheopfailiiB 
'' had htm inttmoied." If &» views of " fgnatiai " (of whom more 
in a fatufe article), be correct, 8t Luke wrote to Utile pvrpoee; 
and it would h«re aecorded more with prieetly deaigns, it, instead 
of writing a ^(ospel, he had tdd his friend- to "hear the Chmrdi." 
We are told that " the idea of compiling a book, whidli ^o«ld con- 
tain all Chrkt'f doctrines, nerer seaois to have entered the minds 
of the apostles/' This will be taken for what it is worth, when we 
find St. Luke asserting, in the prefiuw to the book of Acts, that his 
Gospd was a ^'treatise ... of all that Jesus began both to do 
and teach, until the dajr in which he was taken up." One wzitss^, 
at least, was inspired with the idea of compiling, not one, but two 
books ; and, if inspired, it matters little whether he was an apostle 
or an evaa^dist. 

St. Ptol 18 lowered hj *' Ignatius" to the lerel of St. Barnabas, and 
is difmsrajifedbj ''Gregory" as *' not of the twelve," " nor an imme- 
diate disoiplQ of our Lord," and as inferior to *' St. Peter, the chief 
amon^ the apostles." The siippresno veri here is glaring, for jthe 
truth, kept back U|>set8 every count in the charge. St. Paul *' saw " 
Christ, heard Christ, conversed with Christ (Acts is. 4*^ ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 1 ; XV. 8), and yet he was not " an immediate disdple " ! A tech- 
nical phrase; like *' immediate," used after this fashion, may deceive 
some, but will not raise the reputation of a priest, who ventures to 
make suoh an use of it. AU St. Paul's doctrines (GraL i 12 ; ii. 3) 
yrete eiqpresfl^ revealed to him by Christ; his movements were 
directed by 0brist; and the ordinances instituted byhim were 
ddiv^red to him by Christ, I Cor. xi. 23 ; xv. 1 — 8. What more 
had St. Peter P He was, again, '* not one of the twelve." Twelve 
what? Would any of the fourteen Pauline epistles have been 
mj»e to the mind of the pf^esthood, if Judas, one of the Upehe, had 
been its author? This stufgeeiio feUn is hot our only ground of 
complaint. There were schismatics at Corinth who endeavoured 
to lower the rank of St. Paul, and thus occasioned his question, 
''Am I not an apostle P" Whether it was St. Peter whom ihey 
exalted, we cannot say; but it is obtain that St. Paul's twice 
repeated rdbuke applies to the Bomans of the present age,—" I ought 
to have been commended of you, for in noming am I behind the 
very chielest apostles, though I be nothing," 2 Cor. xi. 6 ; xii. 11. 
St. Peter was never at Some, except in the imagination of Catholics. 
He was not commissioned to Gentiles, and c(Hild,' therefore, have 
become the Bishcm of Bome only by usurnation. To him was 
" given the Gospel of the circumcision," Gal. iL 7, 8 ; that is, he 
was the aposUe to Jews. St. Peter addressed no epistle to the 
Bomans. St. Paul wrote a long and ^borate epistle to them. 
He, not St. P^r, resided at Bcmie (Acts xxviii. 14—30) ; {Mreadied 
there, inade converts there, established and ext^ided the eharch 
time. It has always strode ua as significant of the Jwlain n g 
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iendeneieB of Popery, that its contriyen preferred tiie apostle 
especially sent to Jews, to the apostle especially sent to Gentiles. 
I* Gregory" informs ns that *' circumoision was, to scans extent, 
insisted npon l^ St. Peter,'* but omits to ei^e references, which 
are elsewhere given somewhat freely for a C^itholio priest. Those 
references womd have opened the eyes of his readersy who may 
happen to be i^orant of all the particulars of the case, to llie fact 
that for temporizing with Jews, for ** dissembling " as he did once 
before in the hall of Caiaphas (John zviii. 13 — ^27), and for " not 
walking uprightly " (Gal. ii. II— 14), he was ** blamed" by St. Paul, 
who *' withstood nim to the face." We miss all reference, abo, to 
the council held at Jerusalem, and to the letter whioh be^^an with 
these words, '' Forasmuch as we hare heard that certain which went 
out from us have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, 
saying. Ye must be circumcised," Acts xv. 7, 24. We have here 
a wriUen document indited by St. Peter, showing that the extent 
to which he, according to '* Ure^ry," insisted upon circumcision, 
to that extent he, according to his own opinion, subverted the souls 
qfmen. We have, in the circumstances connected with tiiat councD, 
reason enough to distrust men who pass themselves off for aullio- 
rieed teachers, and for demanding written credentials. We are 
informed by "Gregory " that " a cursory perusal of" some of the 
epistles " will suffice to convince any one not disposed to prejudge 
the question, that scarcely any of them would mive been writt^ 
at all but for the existence of abuses in the churches to which they 
were addressed." Precisely so : and an admission more fatal to the 
whole amunent of " Gregory " and " Ignatius " could not have 
been made. But for abuses, no epistle would have heea written ; 
and but for those epistles, we should not have known how greaUy they 
have been perpetuated at Eome. It is because oral ieeushers wiw 
high pretensions subverted men's souls that, at St. Peter's sugges- 
tion, an epistle was sent to substitute a 'v^itten rule for traditionary 
perversions of apostolic doctrines and practices. But for this abuse 
and this epistle, we should not have found it so easy to show to 
how great an extent " Gregory " leans to the failings, instead of the 
virtues, of the apostle who, of all his compeers, is me only one that, 
both before and after Pentecost, grievously committed hunself. 

St. Peter, again, " wrote no Gospel at all, neither has he written 
anything but two short Epistles." The inference is extraordinary. 
From the fact that only two of the apostles wrote Gospels, it is 
concluded that they were "far from considering a written rule 
absolutely necessary." It seems never to have occurred to this 
advocate that ./bur Grospels, hjfour inspired lustorians, constitute 
a proof that a written rule was essential in the opinion of the Lord 
oithe apostles. How far the opinion of the apostles and that of their 
pretended successors agree, may be seen by a glance at the writings 
of St. Peter. At the close of his second Epistle, he refers to his 
" beloved brother Paul, who had spoken of &ose things " which he 
had been noticing (2 Pet. iii. 15, 1^ ; and at the beginning, that aU 
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the authort of Scripture '' spake as they were mored by tiie Holj 
Ghost/' 2 Pet. i. 21. If St. Peter wrote no Gtw^l, it was plainly 
because this honour was reserved for others ; and if he wrote but 
two short Epistles, it was because he was not "moved " to write 
more. His reference to the "wisdom given" to St. Paul, as 
shown "in all his Epistles," is a humble acknowledgm^it of the 
superior &^ and honour bestowed upon the g^reat apostle of 
Clurist. ^e more scanty his writing, the more significant is the 
omission of all reference to " the keys " which he bequeathed to his 
successors, and to the " church," which his readers should consult 
for fuller information. Short as his writings are, the more remark- 
able is it that he could find room in them to declare that "prophecy," 
and not tradition, was " a sure word and a shining light, to whicn," 
despite the subtleties of "Gregory" and "Ignatius," Christians 
" do well to give heed," 2 Pet. i. 19, 20. Short as they are, the 
more significant is it that he could find room in them to give so 
unfavourable a view of tradition as to represent Christians as men 
"redeemed" by Christ "from their vain conversation recewed hy 
trctdition from their fathers," 1 Pet. i. 18. Short as they are, tlie 
more inexcusable is it that anything they contain should be over- 
looked by the " authorized " expounders of the Word. To take the 
most charitable view of the statement that St. Paul and St. John 
" never intended their writings to be the guides of any but those 
to whom they addressed them," we must assume that " Gregory *' 
had entirely overlooked Ihat, in St. Peter's opinion, all the Paidme 
epistles were intended for Christians indiscriminately. St. Peter's 
&r8t epistle was " addressed " to " the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia " (1 Pet. i. 1) ; 
and the second was " addressed " still more generally, to " all them 
that had obtained like precious faith with " the apostles, 2 Pet. i. 1. 
In tids last he refers to the writings of St. Paul as more fully 
treating of the thin^ which he had but slightly noticed. In 
St. Peter's opinion, the church, or individual, to which an epistle 
was addressed, was an accident ; in the opinion of " Gregory," it was 
everything. In St. Peter's opinion, the epistles addressed to parti- 
cular individuals were the priceless property of " all that had ob- 
tained like precious faith ;" and in the opimon of " Gregory," they 
would never have been written but for the existence of abuses. 
Medicinal applications would never have been devised had illness 
not existed ; and therefore " Gregory " argues that medicines are 
not worth much ! The epistle, again,' to the Colossians was not 
" addressed " to the Laodiceans, and that to the Laodiceans was not 
addressed to Ihe Colossians, and yet St. Paul directs the churches 
at Colosse and Laodicea to interchange their epistles, Col. iv. 16. 
With a solemn adjuration, St. Paul charges the Thessalonians, as 
if with a prophetic eye to the later practices of Eome, to see that 
his epistle was not withheld from any of "the holy brethren," 
1 Thess. V. 27. It is as clear as needs be, that in the opinion 
of neither St. Paul nor St. Peter were the^ epistles limited to 
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ofjtf particular church ot indindnal. It it equally certain Hist 
' w^ry*8 " notkm is Tcry modem, for all ecciesiaatieBl history^ 
a&d ibe writmgs <^ the Fathera, show that all Ohriatiain ererj- 
where deemed the whole of the New Testament to be ike common 
property of the whole Christian Church. 

There are two passages in St. John's gospel which give the 
cippemranoe of truth to the assertion^ " Ihat all our Lord's sayiiq^ 
were not recorded;" but it suited the purpose of ''Gregory" to 
ouote only one of them. His inference nom John zxi. 25 is 
desteoyed by chi^. zz. 30, 31 ; hence the prudent ovtassiou of the 
latter passage. In the former it is declared that ^e world could 
not contain all the books which would be required to ^e a Mi 
account of all that our Lord performed, which is a sufficient reason 
why an epitome, instead of a detailed account, shoidd be giv«i. 
That this epitome is all tiiat was necessary, is declared by the 
apostle, who obserres that what hhm " written *' was inteiKled Ihat 
men "might believe" and "have life." If what was reoocded by 
one writer suffices to giye faith and life, it fortiori^ ihe four gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament constitute a su£&sient Kule of 
Faith. The omissions, again, acknowledged by St. John, refer to 
"signs" and deeds; but "Gregory" jumps to the conckision that 
all Christ's doctrine* were not preservea. Etcu if the inferenoe 
were not logically false, and if it could be proTed-Hirhat no one 
can proTe*-that doetrinee as weU as facts were omitted, it does not 
follow that tradition can supply them, or ihat what "Gregory," 
contrary to all Scripture usa^e, calls "the Church," was made the 
depository of things inspiration deemed unnecessary to preserre. 
Toe rules of fair controyersy, again, required that John xxi. 25 
diould haye been compared wiw Acts i. 1, 2. If the former 
" proyes incontestably " that all the acts of our Lord were not fully 
detailed by St. John, the latter declares that a perfect abstract of 
" all that tl esus besan both to do and teach untd " ihe ascensi<m, 
may be found in St. Luke's gospel. The former passitt;e by itsdf 
shows that, though there is a " deficiency," it is not of the nature 
which " Gregory " would haye us belieye ; and the latter shows 
that what is termed a "deficiency" is supplied by St. Luke^s 
" treatise," which contains " aU that Christ began bou to do and 
teach." It is no fault of the apostles that they do not sup{dy what 
St. Jdm dedares, first, it would be preposterous to suppose could 
be supplied; and, secondly, what it was not necessary to sujmly. 
We luiye four gospels, the author of one of whidi declares uiat 
thinjgs are omitted, out nothing essential ; and anoth^, that all that 
Christ did or taught may be foimd in his treatise alone, that is, in 
abstract. If we had not St. John's gospel, St. Luke's would suffice 
to make us independent of tradition. If we were to lose thre^ of 
these books, and retained that of St. John, we should be able to 
find our way to heayen without the officious help of Eome. 

The reference to St. John's epistles is equally unfortunate. 
That "neither of them contains mudi information about Chni- 
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tiaaity *' is beside the mark, unless it can be proved that " inforr 
mation ** was tJie object of epistles. The complaint elsewhere is 
that they were written to correct abuses ; here, that they contain 
little information: and in neither respect does the objector eain 
anylhing. On such principles, ** Ghregory's " article is worthless, 
because it contains but little " information " about the Pope ; and 
his €mUtle to the editor of the British Controversialist is utterly 
worthless, because it was written to correct the '* abuses " existing 
among Protestants. If they contain little information about Chris- 
tianity» it is the more remarkable that they contain so much about 
anti-Christianity. Though " limited to three yery short epistles," 
St. John's writings are sufficient to ^ye us "fellowship with" 
the apostles, *' witn the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ," 
1 John L 3, which prevents all uneasiness that we are outside the 
fellowship of priests, cardinals, and popes. What he had written 
was in order that our " loy might be full" (1 John i. 4), and, there- 
fore, tradition has no denciency to supply. What he had written 
was to teach us ''not to sin" (1 John ii. 1), and thus to be on our 
guard against '* indulgences " to sin, and apiinst the ghostly 
adyisert who define between venal and damnable sins. What he 
had written declares that our *' sins are forgiven for Christ's sake " 
(1 John ii. 12), and not through the intercession of saints, or the 
V irgin ; and if " forgiven," that we have no need of priestly ahsolu- 
iion, which, curiously enough, must hejbllowed by purgatorial fires. 
What he had K^rt^^^ makes us "know Him from the beginning" 
(1 John ii. 13), and, therefore, the "positive in our creed" is not 
taken irom Catholics. What he had written makes "young men 
stroiff," and " the word of Gk>d abide in them " (1 John li. 14), and, 
therefore, they need no father confessors to initiate them into Divine 
mysteries. What he had written was " that which we have heard 
from the beginning " (1 John ii. 14), namely, that " in the beginning 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God " (John i. 1) ; 
and, therefore, we know how to estimate the assertion of " Gregory," 
that the Trhiity is founded upon a "solitary text" not worth 

2uoting. What he had written was designed that the things we 
ave received from the apostles " might remain in " us (1 John ii. 
24), teaching us that only so can we " continue in the Son and in 
the Father ; and, therefore, that " all divergence from the meaning 
of that book " wluch contains their doctrines, ifl| deadly "heresy." 
What he had written was to tell us that "the imction of the Holy 
One " was " the anointing " which Christians have received (1 John 
ii. 27) ; and that, therefore, the " extreme unction " of Rome is a 
pretence founded upon ignorance of the fact that " theimction from 
the Holy One " " abides^* in Christians. What he had written was 
to guard us against "anti-Christ," and them that "seduce" us 
(1 John ii. 26). What he had lort^^ was to inform us that "no 
lie is of the truth " (1 John ii. 21) ; to wit, in the opinion of aU 
Protestants, and others besides, that a consecrated wafer is the very 
flesh of our Lord. What he had writtenirnR addressed to " fathers 
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young men, and children;" and» tJierefore» penoni in every 
stage of jndffment and experiotioe were, in St. Jchn'M opinion, 
capable ci sorring that great enigma of ** Grefforjr " — the lerealed 
word of God. AU this "infonnation about Ginstianify" is con- 
tained in the first two chapters of the first of the *' three yerr short 
epistles " of St. John ; and it is a great deal too much for the pre- 
tensions of Bmne. 

The liberally with which our opponent '* Gregory" refirains 
from asldng " K>r a text which says that tlie Old Testament, by 
testifying of the Messiah, is able to make him who stadies it wise 
unto salvation," will be taken for what it is worth by all who know 
that ey^ Protestant child who has been trained like Timothy 
(2 Tim. iii. 16) can supply as many as the summers he has seen. 
But it is i^oranoe of not only particular texts, but of the spirit of 
the whole JBible, which prompted him to "ask for a single clear 
passage that informs us tiiat adhesion to a written rule, of whidi 
the New Testament forms part, is our only hope of salyation, and 
divergence from the meaning of that book a heresy." It does not 
seem to have entered the mmd of ** Ghregory," that it would settle 
the question in a few words, if he could produce one clear passage 
that allows of ''divergence" from God's word, and another tnat 
condemns " divergence " from tradition. Among all civilized com- 
munities it is the " lex seripta," and not oral teaching — documents, 
and not reports — ^to which men are held bound. Among all ecclesi- 
astical communities, with two exceptions, it has been thou^t 
absolutely necessary to have " a law and a testimony " to which 
both teachers and uie taught might appeal. The Hindoo has his 
Shastres, the Mohammedan his Koran, the followers of Confilbius 
have their nine sacred books, called the Ta-heo, and the ** Choong- 
yoong," and Budhists have their scriptures. The exception is Hie 
churcn of Borne. It is absurd to suppose that a revelation of the 
Divine will could be ever binding upon the conscience, if it had not 
been published ; or that it coula continue to be binding upon suc- 
cessive generations, if it had not been committed to writmg ; for it is 
to suppose that men know what is unknown, and to require them 
to be guided by what is no guide. It is still more prepoisterous to 
suppose, as "Ignatius'* supposes, that Gt)d has made a revelation, and 
left mankind in inextricable doubt as to what He has revealeu or, as 
'* Gregory " supposes, that the revelation, which describestitself as a 
" sure word," and a " light," is, after all. an " enigma," understood 
only by the initiated, and sure to mislead all but a privileged few ; 
or that a book, addressed to the laity, and not to the priesthood, is 
safe or intelligible only in the hands of priests. It is as prejKMte- 
rous to suppose that the apostles laid down doctrines and appointed 
successors who were at liberty to " diverge from " their ''meaning.' 
It is not a " succession," but a revolution, when we find aposues 
showing, with great care, that they were but " witnesses " of what 
had taken place, and "ministers of the Word" which had been 
given to them, and which the Holy Spirit was sent to " bring to 
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their remembranoe'*' {Matt, xxrui, 20; John xiy. 16); and their 
"fiticcessors " boldOj avowing that the wtitten mle of the apostles is 
not " oar only hope of salyation,'* and to ^ diverge Ik'om the mean- 
ine** of what they wrote is not ** heresy," , 

mxt set the rules of logic and the hnman reason 4Ct defiance ; let 
assumptions stand for proof, and proofs have no weight ; in o^er 
words, let the Catholic dootrine, that tradition mnst be the test of 
the meaning of Scripture, be more rational and seriptarid than the 
Protestant doctrine, that tradition must be tested by 8criptare; 
and it will follow, not only, as *' Gregory'" declares, that some of 
Christ's doctrines are omitted, but what areiteoorded are heretical. 
If there was one doctrine wluch CSirist insisted upon more than 
another, it was, in the words of l^e Holy Spirit in Isaiah (xxix. 13), 
that to " teach the fear of God by the precepts of men was the 
sure road to ruin. ** Why do thy disciples " (in other words. Why 
do you, Protestants) ** transgress the tradition of the elders P " was 
the question the l^arisees put to Christ, and Catholics «te ever 
patting to Christians. ^ Why do ye iJso transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition P " was the repfy of the protesting 
Sayicmr, and is re-echoed by his protesting followers at the present 
time. The " authorized ** teachers of his day traced their succession 
up to Moses, and the •* authorized " teachers of our day to Christ, 
with equal success. The ** church " of his day ^ laid aside the com- 
mandment of God** (Matt. rv. 2; Markvii. B), and "held their 
traditions ;*' and Ihal ihe ** church ^' of our day ''make the word ot 
God of none effect by their traditions,*** is boldly avowed by 
" Gregory '* when he asks for " a single clear passage that informs 
us that adhesion to a written rule, or which the New Testament 
forms part, is our only hope of salvation, and divergenoe from ike 
meaning of that book a heresy." Lex Scbif^a. 

l^BOATIVB ABlriOLE.— IV. 

I n^TSKD to test the Protestant principle of the " Bible, and the 
Bible onlv," by its results. In so doing, I think I am pursuing a 
course which cannot fail to be acceptable to the readers ofme 
British Controversialist. Most of them, I presume, &re thinking 
men, practical men, who, by bringing theories to the test of 
experience, iudge a tree by its fruits, and who, therefore, will duly 
appreciate this method of proving that the Bible alone, interpreted 
by each one*s private judgment, cannot be a safe and sufficient rule 
of faith. 

la order to be as brief as possible, I will throw a vdl over the 
daring blasphemies and fanatical excesses of which the Protestant 
role of faith has been the prolific parent, from the days of Stork 
and Muncer to Johanna Southcott and the Agapemone, and will 
confine myself almost exclusively to the effects of the rule on the 
maintenance and propagation of the Christian faith. 

L It cannot be deemed that our Lord intended that peace and 
union should reign for ever in his church here below, and that all 

VOL. III. 8 
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his followers should belieye the same tmths, and regulate their lives 
hj the same laws of morality. Having said that " every kingdom 
divided against itself shall fall," He would naturally remove far 
from His people all that could tend to sow dissension among them, 
and split mem into hostile factions. Indeed, He made the unity of 
His followers the subject of a special prayer, — "And not for them 
only (the Apostles]) do I pray, but for all those who throud^ their 
word shall believe in me, that they may be all one, as Thou, Father, 
in me and I in Thee, that they may oe one in us, that tlie world 
may believe tiiat Thou hast sent me. And the glory which Thou 
hast given me I havejdven to them, that they may be one, as we are 
one. I in them and ^ou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one" S. John xviL 20 — 23. The apostle telbi us, that all the faith- 
ful are called to make part of one body, which is the church (Ck>l. 
jdii. 15) ; that all are but one body in Jesus Christ (Gal. iii. 28) ; that 
aU are imited in one spirit according to the faith of the gospel 
(Phil. i. 27) ; that all have been baptized to form together one single 
body (1 Cor. x. 17 ; xii. 13) ; and that there is one faith, one Lord, 
one baptism (Ephes. iv. 5). And, mark, this unity is not to be diffi- 
cult to discern ; it must be a vinble unity, a unity ^parent to all 
the world ; for our Lord himself tells us that this unity is to be the 
sign to the world that the Father had sent Him. '* That they may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me." 

We should naturally expect, then, that our Lord would provide 
us with a rule of faitn capable of securing this imity ; we should 
expect to see the followers of this rule all believing the same doc- 
trines, all participating in the same sacraments and sacrifice, all.bound 
toj^ether m one communion, and not spHt into different sects, and 
alTobeyinff one legitimate authority, capable of sustaining unity and 
harmony m all meir movements. Has the Protestant Rule of 
Faith secured these endsP I appeal to facts. The reader need 
only look about him to see that it has not. The multitude of 
opposite sects in this country, and the still greater number in 
America, are my witnesses, that there is not a subject, from the 
fundamental doctrines of the Trinity, the atonement, or the nature 
of Christ's presence in the Eucharist, down to the most insignificant 
ceremonial detail, upon which those who appeal to the Bible as their 
sole rule of faith are not divided by most irreconcileable difiarences. 
By teaching that one man's interpretation is just as likely to be 
right as another's, Protestants, on their own principles, cannot 
condemn any sect, however absurd ; provided they profess to take 
their religion from the Bible, they are good Protestants. Hence, 
there is no such thing as heresy, lof the Protestant Itule of Faith 
justifies every heresy that has ever been broached. What each 
man finds in the Bible is right for him — truHi is entirely relative 
and subjective ; the Protestant rule destroys the objectivity of all 
religious truth. 

II. I observed above, that the unify of the Christian church was 
to be the chief sign to the world of the divine mission of Christ,— 
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this leads me to speak of another TOractical test of the insufficiency 
of tiie Protestant Knle of Faith,—-! allude to its spiritual sterility, 
its ftdlure in its attempts to conyert heathen nations. 

Our Lord gave his apostles a commission to go into the world to 
preach the gospel to every nation, promising success and His divine 
assistance to the 'end of time. Hence it must be a most important 
criterion of which is the true rule of faith, deHvered by our olessed 
[Redeemer to His church, to examine with what particular rule His 
blesnng has rested, and which is the rule which has dways secured 
^e enjoyment of His support. It is an undeniableybc^ that every 
single nation, which is now Christian, was converted by Catholic 
missionaries. Not one heathen nation has yet been brought to a pro- 
fession of Christianity hy Protestants, Nor is this from the want of 
material resources. Aided by the vast power and influence of 
England, Protestantism has had resources at its command, and 
fields for its operations, such as have not been possessed by any 
sect since the commencement of Christianity ; yet, to use the wortu 
of Macaulaj, " Protestantism has made no conquest worth speaking 

g"* And what has the Catholic church done since the rise of 
otestantism P To say nothing of the numerous dependencies of 
Spain and other Catholic nations scattered throughout the world, 
1& whole of South America, with the trifling exception of Pata- 
gonia, has been converted to Catholicism since the Keformation. 
Macaulay says, in the Essay to which I have before referred, — 

^ The Catholic church is still sending forth to the farthest tnds of the world 
missioiiarieB as zesloos as those who landed in Kent with Angnstine, and still con- 
firumtiBg kings with ^e same spirit with which she confronted Attila. The 
nuinher of her children is greater than in anj fonner age. Her acquisitions in the 
Kew World have more thim compensated for what she has lost in the Old. Her 
spiritual ascendancy extends over the Tast extent of countries which lie between 
the plains of the Missouri and Gape Horn, countries which a century hence may 
not improhablj contain a population as large as that which now inhabits Europe." 

We have the testimony of the Protestant Bishop Heber, that, in 
India, in spite of being discouraged by the authorities, the Catholic 
missionaries have made thirty-five converts to each smgle one made 
by all the Protestant societies put together ; and it would not be 
^mcult to show that in China, notwithstanding the bloody persecu- 
tion to which Christians were till lately subjected, the Uathohc 
church can point to more converts than Protestants of all denomi- 
nations can shoV all the world over. 

Protestantism has not been able to extend itself in Europe even.* 
No nation, which did not rush madly into the " new opinioiis" in 
the 16th century, has since embraced them ; in fact. Protestantism 
has not been able to maintain its original conquests. As Macaulay 
truly says (hco citato),'^ 

'** Fifty years after the Lutheran separation, Catholicism could scarcely maintain 
t self on the shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred years after the septration 

* Essay on Bankers ** History of the Popes.'' 
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ProUsttfKMB oobU scared^ iMktMi itadf m Um elioNi of tto Baltie. . . . Al 
first «Im «hMUM «mim4 to be 4«ei4«4l7 ia iM«wr of Pn*wlurt^ 
remained with the Cbmr^ ef BflMM; if we overiei^ flMlker half ceafcwy^ w« fiii 
h^r Tiotorioiis and dominant in Franoe, BelgiiB, Bamif% Behenia, Aultria, 
Poland, aad Hungaiy; nor haa Pratestantism, in the cqvm oI Xm% hvidted yeoM, 
Voen able to reoonqaer aoj pertioo of what was than leat** 

ProtPflimtttm it mpidlf losing groond in fiadknd also. 1% 
wrervetkifl, lateedmeMijpoiiittotke AMt» that aCmolie movBiaeiit 
AM of Into years i|»iiuig tm wi^^iin tbe reftj pale of tiie ErtaJ^yk- 
iftCMot, fdttch Ihui aup^^ed Borne with an immeMe n«nber of con- 
T«rti, tnm. all stobons in life. 1^ increase of Catliolidiam Ins 
been most raeid. In 1850 (the "Bspai affgression" year), the 
mumber of OattLOlie churches and chapek in iSreat Britain was ^90; 
in Norei^m*, 1869» the i^nmber was 9S0, ehowii^ mn im cre a we «f 
nearly §0 per cent. Burini; ^e «a»e period monssberies havv 
ini^reawd oom 11 to 37, and conrents trom 61 to 138 (^ Oi^. 
I>ireotar|r» 1860"). Acoordtng to the best aH^oritieB, them are «t 
prc^smit, mthe wh<^ workL,^^0^ Catholics to erery Angle BroCwetant; 
so Ihat the nM^orit^ of ChnstiaBS have already prononnioed againsl; 
j^vate interpretation of the Bible as a E«le of Faith^-natieiH hare 
Itsed it, aftkd tbnnd it wanting. 

I wonld ask any Prototant to teU me canlidly wha^Aier Ae 
fadore of Protestanttam m its attempt to coorert iiie keatiicn, 
its inabiti^ to maintain the ground mpon wlii<^ it was origmrily 
forced, and its present rapid decline, do not prove conclusively 
that "the Bible only" principle is not that safe and anficient 
Bale of Faith to wluch our Lord pr(»ni8ed his assistance to the end 
of time P 

III. I hnye now a more fearM charge to bring against 1^ 
P^H>testant Bxde of Faith: — When fltety carried wf, it leads to 
iv^tdeUt^, 

It will be recollected that the writer of one of the previous 
negative artides argued that, as Protestants acknowledge no oHier 
auniority than the^ible, they have no means of knowing, with 
infallible certainty, what books conwose the !^ble. Moreover, as 
they are not obliged to be^ve a^y dootrme which does not teome 
established to them as a revelation from God^ and as they dolMt 
believe that God has ever, either directly or indireotly) l^rongh an 
authority which He has rendered infallible, pointed oMt what nooks 
are inspired, it follows that an^r Pr(^;e0tant is at liber^, on his own 
princimes, to deny the inspiration ef any bode of Qo|y 'Soriptiffe ; 
as Luther, for instance, rejected the Epistle of St. Jamea. Naf, 
the principle, when carriea to its ^11 length, wonld lead to wb 
denial of the inspiration of every ekigle book of ISoly Scriptare» 
which is equal to saying that infidelity, or at least its modem fons, 
rationalism, is the legitimate development of Protestantism. 

To prove this assertion, I intend to take the reader to the ''cradle 
of the Iteformation . " In Germany, the very character of the people, 
the tone and structure of the national mind, thehr universal habits 
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of iateUeetual coltmre, aad their setmiiigljr conatittttwaal tendency 
^ abetawe aad ¥a|;u0 •peculatico, all eaiued them to e»ter ialN> 
tliat re%K>«s iaqmry wiick the Protestant Bale of Baitk seoes- 
aitatea, icith a degreit of fireedom ana holdness wliieh we htok tw m 
Y«a 9mmf their more plodding aatagosista in oihev eoonims; 
wJuIa the long-protracted religioua dueosiaons, and the frequent 
Mligums ware of whioh Qennany has bem the seme ieiroral times 
amee theBeloraatk>n> imparted to the iaqoirr^ as eoB^ctedm ik»t 
^fvuo^irj, a greater d^ree of earnestness and warmth than we QaA 
jaaon^t any other peopte. In Germany, then, if anyn^ere, ape we 
^ook f<wr the fnll and nnreetrieted working <rf the first prineiple ©I 

It is acknowledged by many of the German Rroteetants theaselt«s 
^t me^ of them can scarcely make any pretence tc» be ealied 
t^watians at aU. The Eev. R J. B^jse, a clergyman of the Church 
of Bni^d, in his wwi, " The Stateof Protestantism in eeirmaiiy,** 
page 1, says ^— 

** -f !?? ^^^\ majof^y of ihA divines of them chwrches rioted, in a. word, 
mabeN^m the divine origin of Christiamiy, and aBxiouaJy euaeaTQured to inatU 
Into otherv the opinioDB which they had embraced themselvM. They had posses- 
aoQ of by ^ the greater aninber of divinity professorships in the universitiea of 
©frraaoj, and they had rimost exchwiTely the direction of the Kterary and religious 
jsanial8,^« dass of pnblicstieBs ef mwe ininence and importauce in Germany 
than amoBgst eimclTes. By the vnspanBg use of the means l\ff» afforded them, 
and by an infinite quantity of writings, addceflscdto mui of all elastea^ an* aU 
ages, they aueceedad is spreading their ?iwwi orer the swiaoe of swaety." 

The Rev. E. H. Pewar, anc^hw clergyman of the Chureh <rf 
Sngiand, has also written a work on this subject. It is aiktitled* 
" German Protestantism, and the Eight of Private Judgment in the 
Iiiten»retation of Holy Scripture. A Brief Historv of German 
Theoiogy, firom the Keformation to the Present Time." Lond<m 
and 03ord: J. H. Barker, 18A4 To this work, and to that Q& 
Mr. !Ro8e„ I refer those who may wiah to see to what lengths fhe 
pnneiple of " the Bible <»ily" will take those who attempt to eaft^r 
% out. The reader will &id that the clergy not only tell their 
eonipcegMions in their sermona, and in their books, that ihey rej^^ 
Ibis or that bode of Seripture, they soout the icba of insmifaiiQii 
altogeiheqr^ and explain away everything that is mirae\uoua itt 
rsvealed religieai. Mr. Dewar» page 144, gives aa ahirtraci of a 
semnm which he himself heard* in which the preaeher " explianed," 
api ha termed it» the miraole of the multiplioatiQn «if the maires and 
Ibhes. " Th0 eiphuu^on was simple enough. Many of ^ Eve 
tbcmsaBid were pmmded with mcore food than was necessary for 
their own austcttanoe, and the example of Jeans distributing his 
slore^ aa fhr as it wo^d fOy operated so favourably, that others, 
atso^ divide what thev did not absolutely reqnire ; and thus was 
noi ««|y the whole naul^tude^ satisfied, but there r^naiaed twelve 
baskets of £rafments whic^ w«re gathered up." 
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Other miraeles are '* explained" in the same style. For inatanoe, 
Heinrichs aaya that Ananiaa was probably stabbed by Peter; 
Theiss, that the doren tongues were simply electrio sparks ; Ne- 
ander, that the pool at Bethesda was a reservoir of mineral water; 
Ammon, that our Lord swam, and did not walk on the sea ; and so 
on, with eTeiT other miracle of Scripture. Nor is this Uieolo^ 
confined to a &w. So effectually has Nationalism accomplished its 
fatal work, that an eminent Protestant writer, counting up, a few 
years since, all the professors of theology in the German divinity 
schools, " who could anyhow be considered orthodox, t. e., who in 
any way contended for tne doctrines of the gospel, or eren for its 
very truth," was able to reckon, ''in all Protestant Germany, 
seventeen.'* It would seem, too, that this rationalistic divinity has 
become popular ; for those who believe what English Protestants 
would call the fiindamental doctrines of the gospel, are cried down 
in the same manner that T^ctanans are here, and are told that 
they ought to go to Some; while some of the great lights of 
moaem Protestantism in Germany seem to have come to tl^ same 
conclusion as Burke, that " He is the most consistent Protestant who 
protests against Christianity altogether." The reader will best 
nnderstana what Protestantism is in Germany, when he is told that 
Jk Br. Strauss, who wrote to prove that our Lord was a mythical 
-prasonage, like Hercules, and that the gospels were written in the 
second century, received, in consequence, an invitation to teach 
theology in one of the hign schools. 

The state of Protestantism in other parts of Europe is not mudi 
better. It is well known that the Protestantism of Switzerland and 
France is, for the most part, Socinianism; whilst among the Pro- 
testants of Holland and Belgium, the utmost latitudinarianism is 
the order of the day. 

It may be asked, Why has the Protestant Eule of Faith not 
led to the same results in our country? I answer — ^for the very 
• simple reason, that it has not been so fully acted upon. The churcm 
of the largest body of Protestants in this country has only partiaUr 
carried out the principle of private judgment. In its twentieui 
article it gives the church authority in controversies of Faith ; and 
in its thirty-third article, it claims the rieht of excommunicating 
those who do not obey its voice; it condemns those who reject 
tradition altogether (Article thirty-four) ; it has a Catholic form of 
church government ; and has a Liturgy compiled almost exdusivdy 
from Catholic sources. The little leaven or Catholicism, which the 
Church of England retains, has not only preserved its own body 
from utter corruption, but has also acted indirectly on the sects 
which have separated from it, so as to have prevented them from 
following the example of their continental co-religionists. Many 
churchmen, no doubt, would like to see their liturgy revised in ite 
more " Popish" parts ; while a still greater number would hail with 
delight the abolition of the creeds, and especially the Athanasian ; 
but depend upon it, it will be an evil day for English Protestants 
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when their wishes are complied with ; for along with the creeds will 
go the doctrines which they teach. This agitation for liturgical 
revision ; the general indifi&rence to dogma which now prevails ; 
the breaking down of the old barriers between Chnrchman and 
Dissenter, between sect and sect, seem to indicate that English 
Protestantism is at present undergoing some important change. It 
is an ominous fact that Protestantism in Germany presented 
exactly the same appearance before it finally relapsed mto !Ration- 
alism. Already there are not wanting indications of the direction 
in which British Protestantism is tending. I would point to the 
increase of the broad Church party, to the "Westminster Review ;" 
I would point to the spread of latitudinarianism at Oxford — always 
foremost in every religious revolution; I would point to the 
rationalistic tendencies of the Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Hampden) ; 
to the sabeUianism of Dr. Hinds (late of Norwich) ; to the his- 
torianism of Dean Close; to the theology of Dr. Jowett, who 
" correcte the errors of St. Paul ;'V to Dr. iJonaldson, of Cambridge, 
who believes the greater part of the Old Testament to be afle- 
gorical; to the Sev. Baden Powell, the Savilian Professor at 
Oxford, who, in his recently-published " Order of Nature," laughs 
at the miracles of the Bible; — I would point to all these "signs of 
the times,** and ask. Is there not every probability that Rotes- 
tantism will resolve itself into Eationalism here, as it has already 
done in other countries P 

By teaching that all ecclesiastical authority is to be rejected, and 
that each one has a right to take the Bible and construct his own 
religious system upon it, all Protestantism is in principle essenti- 
ally rationalistic. When one Protestant says that our Lord did 
not really change the water into wine at the marriage feast, and 
ihat he did not really feed the five thousand with a few loaves and 
fishes ; and another says that he did not really change the bread 
into his most sacred body, and that he does not still really conde- 
scend to be the food of the souls of millions of Christians ; they are 
both acting upon precisely the same principle, they are setting their 
reason above God*s revelation, they are judging omnipotence by 
their limited understandings. 

It may be objected that Catholics have become infidels. Yes ; 
but not Dy following out their Eule of Faith. Protestants, on the 
contrary, become rationalists by pushing the rule of private judg- 
ment to its ultimate development. Experience is rapidly showing, 
that to be consistent a man must either be Catholic or an infiddl, 
and that Eoasseau was, after all, right when he said to a Protestant 
who was arguing with him, " Show me that there is any such thing 
as revelation at all, and I will immediately become a Catholic.** 

rV. I find I have left myself very little room to answer the 
article of " Theophylact.** Lideed, it scarcely requires an answer, 
for where it does not consist of mere cavilling and captious trifiing, 
it is an attack on the Catholic Itule of Faith, which is totally out of 
place in this debate. The question is, " Is the Bible alone a suflB- 
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oitet Bale of FaitbP " It is tke dul^ of thd a^xBati^e side to 
nrore that it is* and of tW aegative to pxQTe ihaflt it ia aoi $ heii«e I 
do not aee that " TheophyLifit " haa any nore xight to ask for the 

rf of th« iofallibiUt J of the Cathoiic Ghutch&aa he haa to aak 
the jMTQof of tcanaubstaatiatioiw for inataace. If *' Theopl^ 
lact " wishes to read a station of his difSeuIties, I refer him te 
Cardinal Wiseman's ** Sixteen. Lectures o& the Principal Dpctiijoes 
of the Caiholie Chixreh."* 

I must saj that m^ q^poaent really expeeta too moeh when he 
thinks that the Cathohc Bxle of Faith on^t tO'pieserve unity amcuig 
tiiosa who do not follow it ; lua own ruJke does not preserve nnity 
ev&ik among its own adhexokts. I cannot uAcUaratana the charge of 
ino^isistency with which he tannta '' Gbreg|«ffy " and " Ignatraa." 
In the passages which he quotes, ^er are both speaking of differ^ 
thin^» one of the aU'St^cie»cy of tne Biible» imd the other of its 
ituptration, ** Gregory ' says that if all we ase to belteTe /ia to be 
found in the Bible^ we ought to find the Protestant Eule of Faith 
enunciated therein. " Igmatius " merely sa^s that if any book were 
to claim iaqfnration, we should not believe it on its own testimony. 
The £oran asserts its own inspiration. Do we therefore belienre it P 
Where is the inconsistency between the two propositions P 

With regard to what he says about Pope Sixtus V., I answer, 
that that Pontiff did not compare his edition of the Bible with the 
ancient manuscripts for the purpose of proring its insptrfttion, but 
merely in order to secure the accuracy of the text. I cannot see 
how *' Theopbylact " can prove the inspiration of each hook by this 
means. 

As to " Gxegotj*M " assertion that the Bible was nerer tranalaied 
in the early ages for the purpose of diffusing Christianity, the eosxr 
text se^ns to me to indicate that he nkeaas that the apostles and 
their immedisjbe successors, when they wished to add any new pro* 
yince to the c^ureh» did not first tranakte ^e Bible into the 
language of thai; country^ as Protestants now do ; the Bible waa 
not translated *' to facilitate the spread of Ckristianity." I should 
hardly think that '* Gbegory " meant to say that tiiere were no 
translations at all, when every one knows tlult the contrary is the 
fact. The passage is, I admit, ambiguous. 

"Theophykcts*' question about "when the Quiroh of Borne 
received this revelation," is out of place here* I wiU ner^ sa^f^ 
that he would not have asked the question if he rightly undeistood 
the Catholic Bule of Faith. Our Lord promised that aJ^r the 
Holy Ghost had descended at Pentecost, he would resudi^ with the 
Church for ever. The Holy Ghost still teaches the world, tbrou^ 
the Chureh ; hence every dexsiaion of the Church ia the decision (^ 
the Holy Spirit ; and every dogmatic decree of the Catholic C&mceh 
is prefaced, as at the Apostolic Council of Jerusakaiv with tiie wcarda» 
**tt hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us* ' AcAa xv. 

'^ Londmi: Ddmaa. Ss. 6d. 
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WlMtbar tloft i« tlm xigH belief is a&other quisslion altogether. At 
aU ey^ts^ whaJb I have g^id will be sufficient ta sbow " Tbeopbylact" 
bow tbe Cbiueb oi !Rc^e camje to Isnow w^t books make up tb^ 
Siihle. Wky ba3 be not aii»wef ed tbe questicat pui bj " IgnaliW 
How dot Protestaatfr know wbat hoeka nafce up tbe Bible P A 
aa^llMMbcay aosw^ to tbia qHe&ium would settle tb«> entire eoatrO'- 
▼ersy. J. H. 
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IS THE POETBY OP TENNYSON AS HEALTHY IN 
ITS TENDENCIES AS THAT OF LONGFELLOW P 

At FIBMATIVB ABTiCXiB.^-I. 

What is poetry in its essential nature and rarious form»P 
Wbat is tbe ^e province and proper mission of tbe poet amoncst 
men P Bv wbat standard, and in wbat manner, are we to ju^e 
of poetry P How does it affect tbe different dasses of society in 
any given age and country P Wbat dynasnic force and influence 
does it exert upon individual life and ebaraoter P In wbat way is 
it modified by tbe advance of civiliaafciott, and tbe ever-cbanging 
aspect of tbe bopes and fears, tbe sorrows and aspirations, of 
bumanitvP And bow does it, in turn, re-ao* ^^on tbese pbe- 
nomenar 

Sucb we conceive to be some of tbe most important questions 
raised by tbe present discussion, and demanding our consideratioii 
before we pronounce sentence in favour of eitber poet. We can 
well imagine that some ardent admirers of botb tbe autb(nrs named 
wiU be ready to recoil iirom questions and considerations at first 
sigbt so dry and uninviting, so apparently proeaio and alien to 
wbat tbey cteem to be tbe spirit or poetry. Not a few, perbaps, 
will be balf incKned to look upon us as mecbani(»l, cold-blooded 
critics, devoid of entbusiasm and inspiration, and utterfy inea|>able 
of judging^ of tbe merits of— 

** A poet hid^len. 
la the light of thought, 
Siogiog hymns uubidden, 
Till tbe world ia wrooght 
Tb sympathy, with hopes and fears it heeded not.* 

Man^p, douMeftt, would prefer to be at once reveling among tbe 
beanttea of ikmx favouril^ poet« and pouring out tbe mmt imagi*^ 
Mitiye eloonenee and tbe most growing rbetoxie^ at tbeir cowznand 
Wk lu» Uttdatiott. Sucb a course, we a£nit» is vory natural in eoivly 
Ja/k^ hak we imt tbat it ia not v^r; wise, and ibat ii afibr^ bnt an 
m^Smmt ttngujry as to tbe permanence of any really deef inn^r 
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feeling of love for poetry. Many persons speak, tbink, and write 
of poetry with a degree of extrava^^ce and fervour very closely 
resembling the impassioned outponrmgs of those florid love-letters, 
which not imfrequently amnse the world in the shape of a report 
of some breach of promise case in the law conrts. Reason must 
concur with passion, or we may safely predict that the latter will 
pass awaj, ere long, without leaving any permanent trace behind. 
Admiration is no^ criticism, and if we allow it to lead our judg- 
ment, instead of following, or, at least, of being founded upon it, we 
shall assuredly deceive ourselves, and lay up a store of future dis- 
appointment. Truly has Tennyson said that 

" Beauty, good, and knowledge are three abtera 
That doat upon each other, frienda to man, 
Livmg togethe/ under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears." 

We cannot judge of beauty or of good by mere instinct. " Light, 
more light," was the touching, truthful cry of the dying Goethe. 
And ages before, old Homer penned that sublime prayer of Ajax, 
as he battled in the thick darkness : — 

'* Oh, break this darkness, let us see 
That we maj conquer in the fight; 
Or, if thj counsels doom to death, 
Yet, Father, kill us in the light!" 

It is in the world of mind as in the world of matter — the dew wiH 
fall in vain if light be wanting. A straggline, sickly, colourless 
growth is all that can be realized, unless there be light around and 
above. We are continually overlooking these considerations in. 
the present day ; for ever " sundering knowledge from beauty 
and from gooa, the intellect fN>m Uie heart. Hence it is, we 
believe, thi^ the current talk about, and taste for, poetry is so 
vastly disproportioned to its actual influence upon character and 
life ; hence, too, that straining after something striking and efiec- 
tive which has given to the world so much morbid sentimentality 
and spasmodic poetry. Our decisions are too much in the nature 
of mere preferences ; and yet a little thought will convince us that 
preferences, unless based upon reasoning and reflection, are nothing 
more or less than haphazard prejudices. We cannot judge of the 
value and tendencv of literature, in its influence upon the world, 
by mere likes ana dislikes, any more than we can judge of the 
suitability of food and medicine from their pleasantness to the 
palate. Unless we base our decision upon such considerations as 
those mentioned at the commencement of this article, is it not 
evident that a debate like the present will, of necessity, end where 
it begins, in the dogmatic expression of personal opinion P If we 
start with foregone conclusions, and merely endeavour to bolster 
them up by selection and quotation from the works of the two 
poets, shall we not resemble children, one choosing an orange for 
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its golden hue, and the other preferring an apple for its red-cheeked 
beauty — each loud in praising his own choice, while, perhaps, 
secretly longing to change with his companion P 

Let us consider, then, in the first place, what is poetry. The 
des^ of all written compositions may be classed under one of two 
heads ; they are intended either to instruct or to please. The his- 
torian, the biographer, the essayist, the man of science, &c., all 
aim at conveying mformation and instruction ; their chief object is 
to teach, and not to gratify. But the poet, though he may convey 
information, and may amie or persuade, always aims at conveying 
intellectual pleasure. Sere, then, we have one ever-present cha- 
racteristic of poetry. We might define it as a species of compo- 
sition which has for its object the creation of inteUectual pleasure, 
hj addressing primiudly the imagination and feelings rather than 
the intellect. If we are pleased with poetry, we term it ^ood 
poetry ; if we fail to derive pleasure from it, we condemn it as 
^e^, however pure in morality, and however instructive or pro- 
found in thought. To some extent, therefore, we agree with Cole- 
ridge, who says that "the antithesis to poetry is science." StiU, 
there are other compositions besides poems wnich aim chiefly and 
invariably at giving pleasure. The humourist, the novelist, and the 
romance writer, mav, or may not, aim at our improvement, but 
they must aim at ple asing us ; if they fail in this latter respect, 
they fail wholly. Where, then, is their distinction from the poetP 
Evidently it must be in the manner in which they endeavour to 
please, that is, in the form or style of their composition. They 
write what we currently term prose, while the poet writes what we 
term verse or metre. "Any composition, says Archbishop 
Whately, " in verse (and none that is not) is always called, whether 
good or bad, a poem, by all who have no favourite hypothesis to 
maintain.*' We Know that this decision will appear harsh to many, 
but we are assured that it is sound and necessary. In whatever 
way we approach the subject, we must, if candid, come to this con- 
clusion. !Poetry is an art of composition, bearing the same relation 
to prose that singing bears to spealdng. In speaking and in prose, 
the ideas to be conveyed are the paramount consideration; in 
sin^g and in poetry, the first object is to please, by the mode in 
which the ideas, whatever they may be, are conveyed. The 
analogy is close in every respect. On the one side, we have written 
and spoken metre ; on the other, unmetrical speech and writing. 
We may say of ornate and imaginative prose, that it is poetical; 
and, in like manner, we may say of persons with very sweet voices, 
and good intonation and modulation, that they speak musically. 
Just as passion and imagination in a prose writer lead him into the 
use of language closely approaching poetry, so in a speaker they 
lead to sometmng closely resembling the recitative of the musician. 
In truth, this axmlogy is one of necessity, arising from the origin of 
poetry and music. Adam Smith says of music and dancing, that 
they are " the first and earliest pleasures of man's own invention. 



ISo natioR has Y«t hwa diieoTCMd to VBcivilUed, at to W alkh 
f9th0c witkcmithem." And he proeMcU to point ouilMw poeinF 
oecame the necessary eonaequenee of mnse. The fitai of all 
mnsioal inafanunenta, and ^ only one always and aveiywheie at 
iwniimand> wonld be the hnman Toioe^ We all kn^i thatohildvea 
invent ^UaUeat in thair ainging; sraaieiana have thmv db, r#> mi, 
ke. i and onr old ballada and papular straet^^eBfa, abound in 
chomaea of Fa^a-la, Ihrty 4amn dtim, Bi^d^-roi, te^ Ac. Is 
laot» if we hare not aiutaUe woirda for singing, we mnal fionn aome ; 
itiakkacnneinihe extreme ioi aing withont nainc aHienUie ayllar 
lle^ either meaningless or meaning. In the earueat agea, aingingf 
WGfM doubtleaa consist of ayllaUas andi aa we have addniead aboTe^ 
but ere long it wonld be pereeii^ that ardin^My words nay be ao 
arranged aa to be anttable for, and to eoineide with, the time and 
neasnre of a tone. 8ach diaeoTeiY was the inyention of poetry ; 
and it would be an interesting atody to notice how (in the poetry 
of onr own eonntr^r, fof inatance) the def^otiye art of the poafc 
eansad the introdnoticm of those unmeaning syllablea whioh abound 
so much in onr early ballads, and to notice how gradnalfy ihaj 
hare fallen out of use as the poet's art has improyed. We think, 
therelbre. that we have fully eatabhshed the essential ehamet^ el 
poetry, and justified our adoption of the definition of Arohbiahop 
Whately, that " poetry is elefemt and decoarmUd Imugmfge in meibrt^ 
aEspresaiAg auoh and sueh thoughts." The poet, then*, ia esaaDitialbr 
an artist, who deals with language aa the musician deajs with sound. 
Coleridge aaid well, when 1^ declrured that poetry wae " the beat 
worda in their best <»rder:" fiaor the beat words nativrally are 
eapable of the finest shadee of expression, and their best otdat 
is when they are so arranged aa to reach the hif;;hest point ef 
nielod¥ and music. He strihingly illuMsrated this in hi» poem of 
"Kubla Khan," whare the mnaie of the verse ia ao exquisitely 
beautifal, aa to charm the reader, and call forth his admiration^ in 
spite ef the want of anythbg like a definite meaning and purpoae 
in the ideas eonTeyed. 

We have aaid tnat the poet ia an artiat Poetry ia one of the 
Fine Arte, all of which concur in haying for their primary object 
the production of inWlectual pleasure. They deal with t& Bean* 
tifid and the Sublime, and appeal to the imaginations* the emotiona, 
and paaaioitf of mankind. Th^ all ad&reaa theoaaeiyea to the 
npiriinal nature; and hmoe, while each haa a speeial dfl|tartment, 
they are all linked togethm*, and their diffS^eneeaariae dnefly from 
the different ayenuea (ao to aveak) by which they seek acq^oaoh to 
the aook While poetry, dealmg witift language (a pveduet of the 
Boul, for the brutea have no language)* ia tiS» more spiritoaL of the 
Fine Arta» and oomes in immediate eontaet with eor apiritual 
being* painiang, sculpture, and mnaie (to use the quaint Iwftguage of 
Bunraa'a aHeg(^> ent^ the town of Man-soul through Sye-gate 
«nd ^ajNgate. But we find that any ef theoe arte ma^ ooneor in 
em^eyiog certain ideaa to the mind ; they are all imitatiye, and by 
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la&^age, dolfmr, fonn, or vdond, tkey place imagira before hb. 
This nutdniif results f^^em tlieir appealiiig to our imnmterifd 
nature. Thib soal of maai oaanot iiest in emp^, idea-less pleasures 
l<Mie. The «dbdld, as mtellifeiiee R^ows, ireanes of ntursery dh^pnes, 
ana deoiandi « poetrf -which, shall converr ideas, and possess a more 
refined mxam min liie xftere jingle of strong accentuation and 
rkjme. OcraM the paonter riral ihe prisniatie hues into whidh liie 
man of sdenoe resolres « ray of light, his skill iroidd &il to please 
us unless he <did more^ ike mere atray of colottrs woiM vpeedilf 
bie regarded as glaring and wearisome. Were a senlptor to ootne 
^idms m his powers, he could nerer rise to fame, if ne scnlptored 
here an arm aM there a breast, widumt cTer tsombinsne the erea- 
ti<ms of Ids tfkvsefL in one btuA, mr figure. So, too, no kfver erer 
-would tMak i»f serenading his mistapess witili fife and dremi, and no 
tooiUng of a le^e-song on the flute ^could inspire men, in the ^our 
of batne, iike the flduiMi of t^ trumpet, or Hie heart-stirring, 
measured beat of ike war-march. The I'ine Arts mttft be instinct 
wi^ ideas. The artist of ne«esn(y becomes the teacher. Happily, 
man, though Mien, yet has t^ impress lof Divinity in 2iiB soul. 
It. takes a training in degradat^m before he finds real abiding 
pleasure in tiiat whk^ is low, sensiml, and degrading. Intiellttctttd 

Pleasure ^mamot be refined and permanent without bein^ moral, 
'o quicken the unagoeation, aitd to stimulate the aensibilities of 
the heart, k to raise men to a higher moral condition for the time 
being, to lift them, in seme degtree, aboi^e the power t)f liie •enses, 
tlie narrowness of sdf, land the predominance d surroundiiE^ cir- 
cmMtances. Peetry may, like me other Fine Arts, be perrerted 
to the service ef vice ; but so strongly is this Mt to be unnatural, 
that we find *o work has ever enjoyed enduring popularity which 
has not been «isen^lly moral in its tendency. 

We have !»een what the poet is as a poet. He is a mdricdl 
artist. He seeks to work up language to its highest powers of 
expression and elegance, in the shape of that pecufiar measure and 
m^ody which we term verse or metre ; this is his distinction in 
respect of language. Again, his distinction in respect of thought 
ana ideas is that ne appeals directly to our sense of the Beautiful 
and the Sublime, to our emotions and passions, to the imagination 
and the heart, — ^in a word, to tiiat side oi our complex spiritual 
being whidi the Deity has endowed with the capability of receiving 
impressions of pleasure, and thus supplying us with active motives, 
as distinct from the |Nire ^onvicdons of t^ intelledt, which are 
passive and «$omplete in themselves. We next inquire. What is 
the legitimate province of poetry, and what is its true misnon P 
" Poetry,^ Mg^ tliat great essajrist, historian, statesman, and poet, 
around whdse tomb in England's noblest abbey ike regrets of a 
nation cenk^ as we write, " poetry holds the outer world in «emmoA 
with the ^ber arts. The beart of man is the province of poetry " 
(f. €., as a Fine Art), "and of poetry al<me. The paimter, the 
sculptor, and ^k» actor can exhibit no more oi human pasnob and 
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character than that smaUportion which oyerflows into the gesture 
and the face. . . . Tne deeper and more complex fSrts of 
hnman nature can be exhibited dj means of words alone. Thus 
the objects" (or subject-matters) ** of poetry are the whole external 
and the whole internal uniyerse, the face or nature, the yicissitudes 
of man as he is in himself, man as he appears in society, all things 
which really exist, all things of which we can form an imajze in our 
minds by combining together parts of things which reaUy exist. 
The domain of this imperial art is commensurate with the unagi- 
nation." All that is, and all that imagination can create, fall within 
the proyince within which the poet may exercise his art. What- 
eyer language can convey will be best conveyed by poetry (as the 
highest form of which language is capable), where the object is to 

C access to the heart, or to the mind through the emotions of the 
t — ^to sympathize with, or influence, rather than to teach in 
the way of express precept, or to pursue the researches of the intel- 
lect and reason alone, ouch is the boundless province oj^n to the 
poet; and his mission is worthily to fulfil that province, and 
eamesiJy to apply his artistic powers for the good of his fellow- 
men. iMature is seldom one-sided in her spiritual f^ifts ; and with 
the genius for artistic skill, she gives a correspondmg richness of 
imagination, and a depth of thought and breadth of idea, wMch, if 
duly cidtivated by study, and taught to submit to the teachings of 
reason and the decisions of judgment, will place their possessor 
among the foremost ranks of we men of mind. The man who, 
having the ideas given, could write *' Paradise Lost *' as Milton has 
written it, is a man who, most probably, could think its ideas for 
himself. Poetry, as we have shown, and as experience will prove 
to any one, is the natural form to which langu^e tends under the 
influence of strong passions and emotions. I^nce, he who can 
speak that language m all its fulness is sure to be one skilled in 
the knowledge of the human heart — one 

** Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love ; 
Who sees through life and death, through good and ill, 
Who sees through his own soul." 

He who possesses that genius which would make him a great poet, 
will doubtless possess powers which would make him great as a 
patriot, a statesman, a scholar, or a divine, as Milton was great in 
all these respects. The two faculties (artistic and inteUectual) 
generally go hand in hand, but are in themselves wholly distinct. 
As a poet, the poet's object is to give us inteUectual pleasure, and 
to do so in metrical or musical language ; as a ma» highly endowed, 
his object ought to be to make this poetic power tend to the doing 
good and increasing of wisdom. The amount of a poet's influence 
ior good depends upon the way in which he exercises his powers, 
the thoughts he invests with the graces of poetry. The secret and 
source of his influence lies in the fact that he comes to us in the 
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guise of a friend and a minister to our pleasures* His is, perhaps, 
tke most potent influence which man can have over his fellow-man, 
for he touches the hidden springs of our nature, and his responsi- 
bility, consequently, is proportionately great. It becomes his duty 
(because it is his power) to be the bard, priest, and prophet of the 
a^e in which he liyes ; to teach men to gather wisdom and inspira- 
tion from the past, and to emulate the lofty virtues, the chiyalrous 
deeds, and the mighhr struggles of "the brave days of old;'* to 
give us a living insignt into' the present, denouncing its wrongs, 
showing ns both its wants and weaknesses, and its elements of 
grandeur^ heroism, and joyousness, and urging us to the work and 
worship due from us. And, having 

** Dipt into the fatnre, far as human eye can see, 
Seen the vision of the world, and all the wonder that shall be," 

it is his to prophesy unto us of that bright coming future, that 
golden year, 

*' That unto him who works, add feels he works, 
Is ever at the door;"^ 

of that happy era, when 

" The temple again shall be built. 
And filled as it was of yore. 
And the burthen be lift from the heart of the world, 
And the nations all adore;" 

or to lead our thoughts upward to that higher glory in another 
world, when the redeemed soul of man, " m£ule pure of sin," shall 
realize the beatitudes of heaven, — to sing to us of 

" The sabbaths of eternity. 

One sabbath deep and wide; 
A light upon the shining sea, 
The Bridegroom with his Bride." 

It will appear from the foregoing remarks and arguments, that 
the works of a poet are amenable to two different species of criticisdi. 
We have to judge him aesthetically as an artist, and a^ain morally 
and intellectually as a man and a thinker— to determine how far 
he ministers to our pleasure, and enchants us with his song, on the 
one hand ; and in what manner and for what purposes he uses this 
power of enchantment, on the other. It will be seen that the latter 
of l^ese inquiries involves within itself the solution of those ques- 
tions (as to the moving or dynamic force and influence of the poet 
upon the individuals and classes of society, and his relations to the 
civilization and chanse of the age in wmch he lives) which we 
proposed at the head of this article ; and we think that these 
matters will be most satisfactorilv considered in connection with an 
analytical survey of the works of Tennyson. The former question, 
as to the nature of sesthetical criticism (both in respect to the form 
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of a poem, its metre and Imngnaee, and to tiie quality of its idoM 
and ima;i;iimtioii^, veqaixw some littie preribiis consideration, inna- 
wxuh as we bdim titere is great mkappreliension in the' minds; 
periiaps, of tiie sxajoritj of peo^de as to itas 8nl)|ect. We az« 
afeeustomed 1x> ipeak of "taste as the indee and aarbiter in mattefa 
portaininfif to inteHeetoal pleasure ana t£e Fine Arts. "Wliat is 
tuAief J&e we not in danger of mistaking mere indxnadions and 
inde£mite predilections for tne deoisioM of taste f Popular omniim 
ainost mvwMAf regards ''taste ^' as a separate fkctdty m otxr 
nature, an origmal mspirataon, and heaven-born gift. Iliere is 
certainly a great exense for this idea. If we take the case of a 
sayage, we find that in the most degraded condition of human 
nature there is a ^omethiBg which leads him to feel admiration, 
and express pleaswe, at certain sights or sounds. He tattoos his 
skin, and though we deem the practice a cruelty and a disfigure- 
ment, yet we must admit that tne patterns are not unfrequently 
graceful and beautiful. He carves his war-club, and bot^ t^ 
execution and design are such as (fitly applied) wculd not disgrace 
our drawmg-rooms. A plume of fee^hers alike distinguishes the 
Indian chief and the English warrior ; and golden earrings and 
bracelets were the ornaments of the aborigines of America in the 
days of Columbus, just as they are Ihose of the ladies of Queen 
Victoria's court at the present d^y. The objects which win the 
admiration of the savase may be uncouth to us, or the reverse : 
they may be useless to him, yet he decans them beautiful, prides 
himself in them, and delights in the ideas and sensations to which 
they give birth, without knowing why or wherefore. We see the 
same phenomena in children, in me earliest and most helpless con- 
dition of human nature. The love of ornament, and pleasure in 
brilliant colours and cradle-songs, are maailissted kng before reason 
attains its sway. All these fad» aeean stroi^y to point to the 
existence of a separate sMthetioal fiftcul^. We think, however, 
that reflection will show that such a cottcmaion would be mistaken 
and false. If the sense of hearing were such that a man could not 
distinguish a variation of a quarter-tone, he could not judge of 
music ; if the ^e were deficient in judging of proportion, ui^^ 
could be no taste in painting ; if the imagination be dull, the oon- 
ceptions of the poet will produce but little pleasure. Art is imita- 
tive ; and to judge of imitation, we must be apt in comparing— 
l^t is, the judgment must be clear and acute. Aj^in : a down 
will admire a ^orious sunset with very different feelings from a 
man of refined and cultivated mind; and a sensualist will gaie 
upon a lovely clnld or a beautiful woman wifli feelings utterly luien 
from those of a pure heart and loving soul. We conclude, there- 
fore, that taste is no separate faculty, but consists in the joint 
action of the perception, me imagination, and the iudgment, acting 
in accordance with the laws of our nature, upon the sensibdities of 
our emoti<Hial being. Thus taste depends upon the cAtiva/tion of 
att our powers under the presiding influence of Beason ; and those 
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'9pIio'£eQ1 Imok upon moo. ^imagiiiary sBstkdtnnl 'Satxi^, as ihd «oiiree 
cif deoisicuis for wlkich iJiAf ean give no reason, oan only beri^t 

We fear that nome of mirTeaders may ^axok tbit mehwe^wasi' 
fdemd torn our professed iheme, and ir«d;ed them io:a rery dry 
diseassion. We felt «trengly, hawGver, that la Tsry TZoMiievaas 
style, both of poetsy-making and poetical ciiimma, is too much in 
Togoe ; that 'wMle poets <8warm amongst us, >really high poetry is 
•yem^ searee ; itbat ^fashion too 'mnoh tcuies the plaee of true appre- 
ciation, iintil' numbers really admire and praise they knoTTAotwhat 
'Or why. We saik any one-moij^htfally to e<m8ider ^the <vatt amoimt 
of mrkmg, leeturii]^, talking, and reading, of and aJbout poetry, 
wbiidi nofT exists,, and to say whether one of tvro things is^not yery 
vevidenti-^ither that poetry is yery ill understood, or that/ it is ^ery 
•nseless, and eyen injurious, as the eause of an immense waste of 
valuable time. It is startling to -eompare the theovtes.of sooiety 
witii its practices. We kear of 'Chancer, 1^ '' Easier of English 
Poetey," its " Morning Star," ihe "-.pure well of ^glish un- 
defiled ;" of his cheerfulness, his pathos, his humour, his satire, his 
keen appreciation of human i^ure ; the ' exquisite freshness and 
beauty of his paintings &om nature ; the services he rendered in 
fixing our language, and paying the way for the patriots in state 
and reformers in religion who followed him ; yet a few archaisms 
of phrase and of speUing suffice to shut himout of the libraries of 
nme^^nths' of ihe nominal^ deyotees of poetry. Kor daes the gentie 
iSpeiMer fare much bett^. In spite ot * the teetimon^TiOf ; our great- 
est succeeding poets, and in spite of the common praise awarded to 
the prodigality of his fancjr, the purity of his imagery, the eyer- 
present under-current of piety and wisdom manifest in his works, 
the flush of colouring and of beauty, and the exquisite melody of 
his language, which breathes the very soul of music, it is hard to 
And 'a person who has read, or cares to Tead, much of hb works. 
jBWr»more surprising, ^wever, is the treatment aeccarded to the 
mighty Milton. Oommon consent has pkced him (next 'to Shakes- 
poare) at the head of English poets, and yet ey«i a casnal aequaint- 
'anee^witii modern society reyeals the fact that Milton's name and 
fane are upheld by ^ the lip^worship of thousands .who neyerread 
even^once through his great epic ! Within the last few years we 
hivre had a.' singular proof of the real (diaracter of popular taste. 
Introdnetions and notes by that hyper^florid writer, Mr. Gte<»ge 
QilfiUan, haye made an edilaon of the Britbh poets profltable to a 
^ietrtch publisher ; while the scholarly and unobtmeiye editing of 
Mr. Bell failed to remunerate the English publashavs of a sinular 
f series. We cannot but attribute these -paradoziQal features of 
popular taste and opmion to 'the absence >of anyljuiig like a due 
:mtelkctaiid training and education of those fiunlties eoneemed in 
that oompouad decision which we term the AV«rdict of taste ; to a 
:wKBit> of reflection on the nature, origin, and.pnraose of poetry ; €md 
tot tli» perverse i^a, that poetry, ooneems itself with the Jn^urt, to 
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the ezclusion of the intellect. If we succeed in oonvinoing our 
readers that the mere worship of beauty is bewildering, that the 
emotions and passions are blmd, and all but certain to err, unless 
restrained by ihf conscience, and guided by the light of reason; if 
we lead them to strip off all oithusiasm of declamation, to pass by 
mere brilliant tributes of praise, and to seek for the grounds of it ; 
— ^then we are assured that (though we laid aside our pen without 
one sentence in farour of our own opinion as to the relative merits 
of TennjTSon and Longfellow) we should still haye contributed to 
the formation of healuiy and sound opinions in others, and to a 
luster, wiser, and more truthful appreciation of both these poets. 
We hope, howeyer (in a further article^, to haye the opportunity of 
api^ying our ideas of poetic criticism, in the way of a raief analjrsis 
of Tennyson's poetry, and to show that he stands first of all Hying 
bards, l>oth as a master of word-music, as a consummate artist of 
" imagination all compact," and as a wise, good, and deep-thinking 
man, who turns these noble gifts to the best and hignest usee. 
For the present, space compels us to desist. B. S. 

KEOATIYB ABTICLB.*— I. 

** Among eminent persons, those who are most dear to men are not of the claaa 
which the eoooomist calls prodacers; they have nothing in their hands; they have 
not coltiTated corn, nor made bread ; they haye not led ont a colony, nor invented a 
loom. A higher class in the estimation and love of this city-bailding, mariset-going 
race of manlond are the poets who, from the intellectoal Idngdom, feed the thought 
and imagination with ideas and pictures, which raise men ont of the short-comings 
of the day, and the meannesses df labour and traffic. .... Bat there is a 
class who lead ns into another region, the world of morals oi of wilL What is 
siognlar abont this region of thought is, its dahn. Wherever the sentiment of right 
comes ii^ it takes precedence of everything else. For other things, I make poetry 
of them; but the moral sentiment makes poetry of me.** — Emerson, 

It is a hopeful siffu of the prestot age, that a subject such as 
this finds a place in me pa^es of a popular magazine. It betokens 
a conyiction, which we beheye to be wide-spread, that men of lofty 
powers ought to be estimated not by the magnitude of their talents, 
but by the use to which they apply them. A great change has 
taken place since the day when Jpyron's brilliant genius found a 
multitude of worshippers ; for great gifts, if perverted, can no 
longer exercise an indisputed sway. It is necessary now that a 
poet, in addition to high endowments, be possessed of an earnest 
spirit, and that his influence be pure andf elevating. Men need 

rtry, especialljr when, as is at present the case, they are surrounded 
strong materialistic tendencies, to lift t^em out of " the cares 
that infest the day," and above the domination of matter, into a 
purer element. "Poetry," says Channing, "reveals to us the 
loveliness of nature, brings back the freshness of early feeling, 
revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps un^uenched the enthu- 
siasm which warmed the sprii^-time of our bemg, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid delineations 
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of its tenderest and loftiest feelinga, spreads our sympathies over 
all classes of society, knits us by new ties with universal being, and, 
through the brightness of its prophetic vision, helps faith to lay 
hold on the future life." It is of the utmost importance to mankind 
that those who occupy the position of " the world's teachers" should 
answer to the above description, and worthily fulfil their high voca- 
tion. Perhaps no two livine men more fully realize, in their poems, 
the conditions above laid down, than those with whom we have to 
deal — ^viz., Tennyson and Longfellow. In both there is the same 
intense love of nature, and the same devout admiration of the good 
no less than the beautifal. They treat very much of tiie same 
subjects. With each of them life wears the same earnest aspect, 
and is represented as affording scope for the highest purposes and 
motives. They equally inculcate purity and devotion to truth: 
but, with all their similarity, there is a great difference between 
them. If our present object were to prove which was the greater 
poet, undoubtedly Tennyson must take precedence of Lon^ellow, 
as possessing more depth of imagination and breadth of view, more 
subtlety of thought and delicacy of diction : but as it relates only 
to the influence they exert, LongfeUow claims the first place, by 
virtue of the greater force of his enunciation. Tennyson is indeed 
more profound, but he lacks the simplicity and clearness which in 
Longfellow is the chief charm. Tennyson moves in a loftier sphere 
of thought, and has a wider range, but Longfellow shows a practical 
directness, which appeals to an extended circle, and thereby gains 
a larger audience. The former may captivate those of cultivated 
minds ; but the latter, by his homeliness, reaches the masses, and 
more powerfully moulds for good the lives of ordinary men. The 
poetry of Tennyson is contemplative; he delights in abstract 
truths, and is fond of dwelling upon the mental phenomena, watch- 
ing and recording their most fleeting phases. In Longfellow, every 
reflection is made to serve a purpose, and has an immediate con- 
nection with corresponding action. The teachin^f of the one 
resembles a beautiftil and elaborate discourse, in which the loftiest 
principles are displayed in all their harmonious symmetry ; that of 
we otner a sermon, m which the application is the most prominent 
part. A truth is uttered by the one for its intrinsic value ; with 
the other it is enforced for the sake of its stimulating power. The 
American poet betrays a more lively interest in the common 
course of events, and seems at home in the activities of life. The 
English poet, on the contrary, courts retirement, and would rather 
aspire to direct the current of the thoughts, than to guide the 
actions of his fellows. 

This dissimilarity will be strikingly manifest if we compare "The 
Psalm of Life " with " The Two Voices." The " one clear harp with 
divers tones" of Longfellow gives no uncertain sound, but with a 
martial air stirs the soul ; while the jpensive sadness of the other 
leaves it vibrating between hope and fear. 

Longfellow preaches self-conquest, and urges earnest endeavour 
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as the best antidote to melancholy musmgs. Tennyson ra^Jier 
dallies with the morbid fancies of the mind, and closes with bat an 
indistinct utterance. Hackneyed as the yerses of the " Psahn of 
Life" now are, it is impossible to read it without feeling new 
Steength infnsed to fight ** the good fi^ht." Familiar in onr monlie 
as " household words," it retains its vigour still, and will prompt to 
greater achieyements than its -more metaj^ysied rival can- ever do. 
Turning irom this invaluable "Poet's Song" to another by the 
same author, " The Light of Stars,'* we ka^ a lesson T^myMB 
does not teadi us. Listen to its high moroL 

** And tfaon, too, whosoe'er thoa art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 
As one by ose thy hopes depart, 
Be reselnte and eafan. 

" O fear not in a world like this, 
And thon shalt know ere long. 
Enow how snblime a thing it is 
To snffer and be etrong." 

What can be more calculated than this to revive the spirit of one 
whom sorrow has overtaken and depressed? That noble tribate 
to friendship — " In Memoriam" — has been justly admired, and, we 
venture to say, by no <nie more than ourselves ; and yet, for 
"healthiness" of tone, it is infmor to " The Footsteps of Angek," 
where a similar grief is alluded to, and where the s^rit of " the 
loved and lost" is represented as gently rebuking passionate aoitow. 
Tennyson himself speaks, subsequently, of his own as tiie '* wild 
and wandering cries-^confusioiiB of a wasted youth ;" and, notwith- 
standing the fascination of the poem, it is easy to discern, in the 
impression it produces, a morbidit3r which is not beneficial. This 
tendency, manifest in the composition jo£ which we speak, and in 
many other of his poems, to revolve and dwell upon pensive 
thoughts, is a dangerous one. Nothing is more ban^ul than. for 
the mind to be continually occu^ed in watching its own jnoti^ms. 
It k a fruitful cause of insanity, aoeordiug to the authori^ of 
medical men, for the thoughts to be so introspective ; and even 
where the habit does not result in so direful a fate, it often pxo- 
duees disease. If we would promote our intellectual health, we 
must seek to have a loving sympathy with the outward, and-gnaaed 
eacefully against such seu-absorption. The iuitroverted gaze le apt 
to end in blindness. As we l^ve remarked, Tennyson's poetiy 
rather favours this propensity. Some men have a strong m^mal 
bias towards brooding ; and with them, anything which tends to 
strengthen it would prove the most hurtful. .Indeed, it may 'be 
said ^t all thoughtful men experience this more or less, it being'the 
attribute of a deep nature. Hence the melanchdly 8o.frequ0ni% 
chforacteristic of fitted and susceptible men. It is impossU>le for 
such to rest satisfied with superficialities ; and when the hoUowBees 
of the world's pleasures and pursuits are seen, 4he mind is likely 
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ta ttmi away in disgust, and, shut np within itself, to beoome 
morbid and misaol^Hxypioal* 

In such a frame, it is probable* Tennyson wotdd be n»>re con- 
genial than Longfetlow) ana he woold ^ we think, proT^ hur^nl. His 
infLnence would inerease Ihe makdy, and not i^emedy it. Sim* 
posing lAiat some of Longfdlow's- smaller pieces, such as '^ The 
Ladder of Sfc. Augustine," and "The Builders," were perused, 
they would be fouudi in our opinion, very counteractive to the 
unhealthy tone of feeling. In these two pieces, wid in the " QohM 
of Life," the inevitable sorrows- and trials of humanity are reeog*- 
nized, and we are taught how so to use themi Ihat they may become 
in our hands the materials wherewith to build up a lofby cnaraoter. 
The importance of tarivial things, the value of " each day's events/* 
in moulding our dispositions, is forcibly put ; and under the powerfal 
and masteny touches of the poet, we see our ordinary duties shine 
with new light, and discern a nobility and g^ace in performing our 
lowest tasks with a high motive. In this- teachmg, Tennyson 
would agree with Longfmlow. He also showe us that it i» trough 
struggle, and ofttimes defeat^ that we must expect to rise ; and, by 
a beautiful metaphor, pictures the nnstakes and errors of the past, 
as af&>rding a foundation for future progress :— 

" I held it. troth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on steppinc(>stofies 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

The chivalrous- tribute to his brother poet, in tiie above, doubtless 
alhidedto the "Ladd^ of St* Augustine," which. cojnmencfifl: — 

'* Saint Augustine I — ^well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneatii our feet each deed of shame! 

" " All common things— each day's events. 
That with the hour begin and end; 
Our pleasures, and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend." 

Another feature in Tennyson's poetry, which renders its influence 
less healthv than that of liongfollow, is its mysticism. What he 
meana might have a good effeot, if we could (Hscover it. We are 
aware that this is an objection moat frequently urged by shallow 
and careless readers ; but after allowing that mucn that at first 
appears obscure, careful study would unravel, it must be admitted 
mat much remains unoertain and indistinct. Again, Tennyson does 
not alwaysmake it mimifest whether the sentiments he puts into the 
mouths o^sooneof his-charaotera are his own or not. ^ Maud>" for 
instance, ia full of fantastic passages, which, if acoe{>ted torn so 
high a poet as his own convictions> would be very detrimental. It 
may be urged, in defence of Tennyson, that he is so thorou^y 
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artdstic as to seek pictorial e£fect above all other things, and that 
these parts referred to are but the proper accessories to his scene, 
and give it its force of liffht and snade ; but then we think this 
purpose shoidd be made dear and distinct, that there may be no 
danger of onr understanding what is, intended merely to portray 
and DC in keeping with the character of his figures, as tne utterance 
of his own opinion. Tennyson is, indeed, more of a word-painter 
than any other living poet. In this respect, Longfellow cannot 
approach him. The description of scenery in the '* Grardener*s 
Daughter," and " The Brook," are pre*£aphaelite in their minute- 
ness and delicacy of finish. 

But we must forbear entering so tempting a theme, our present 
purpose precluding an examination of Tennyson's works, apart from 
their moral aspects. Before closing this article, it is imperatiye 
upon us to notice his recent poem, " The Idylls of the Eang." 
Tius we consider his greatest work, and its influence is as pure as 
its thought is elevated. The concluding " Idyll" is the gem of the 
book, and Arthur's manly and exquisitely pathetic address to his 
fallen wife is a noble lesson on forgiveness. If Tennyson's earlier 
poems were cast in the same mould, and breathed the same spirit, 
our present discussion would have been difficult indeed; but 
taking a survey of the whole of his works, and comparing them 
with tnose of liongfellow, we reluctantly give our verdict in favour 
of the latter. To Tennyson we owe the delight of manj lonely 
hours, when we have had our minds elevated by communion witn 
his soaring genius, our ears enchanted with the music of his verse, 
and our hearts beguiled from bitter thoughts by the play of his 
graceful fancy ; but to Longfellow we are under a ** deeper debt" 
of gratitude. He has taught us how to bear sorrow with patience ; 
nay, how to extract from it strength for new struggles ; and from 
his pages we have been sent into the active duties of life, inspirited 
and buoyant. From our own experience, therefore, as well as an 
examination of their respective works, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the poetry of Tennyson is not so healthy as that of Longfellow. 

Edmund. 



OUGHT THE INDIAN OPIUM TEADE TO BE 
SUPPRESSED? 

AFFIBMATIVE BBPLY. 

Few persons have been bold enough to assert that the habitual 
inhaling of the fumes of Indian opium, by the lungs of 4,000,000 of 
Chinese, is a milder kind of intemperance than uiat produced by 
alcoholic liquors in England. The uneasiness of the national con* 
science as to British connection with the opium traffic, and the 
expression of that feeling in numerous petitions for its suppression, 
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has called tip guch apologies for the opium merchant and smoker, 
as, can only be eqiialled by those elaborate vindications of the 
fliaye trade, of the com laws, of state lotteries, &c., which are now 
treasured as curiosities of old political literature. Can it be believed, 
that a high colonial official declares that "the introduction of 
opium to China has cured the people of drunkenness*'? That 
another says, that ** the superiorit^r of opium over ardent spirits 
could not," he thought, *' be questioned. How opposite to this 
was the opinion of Daniel O'Cfonnell, that '* whiskey was mother's 
milk to opium." If the e£fects of opium-smoking in China on the 
bodies, minds, and morals of the people, only come near those pro- 
duced by intemperance in England, they may well awaken serious 
inquiry ; but, according to the testimony of numbers of the most 
reliable missionaries, toeiveUers, merchants, and medical men, the 
diseases, debauchery, violence, and speedjr death, resulting &om 
this habit, far surpass every other form of intemperance. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than to argue for the moderate use of this 
insidious and fascinating poison. Hardly^ any that begin its use 
can stop in the steep inclme to destruction ; they have no power 
left in them to desist ! If once the taste for this drug gets estab- 
lished, an almost superhuman power of self-control and endurance 
of pain is requisite to recovery. Even in England the physician 
who administers it must exercise the greatest caution, lest me fre- 
quency of the dose should result in the formation of the appetite for 
it : if this danger is kept in view in a medical use of it, what must 
be the peril when it is taken without pretence of useful purpose, but 
only for sensual pleasure, and to stimulate to gross evil 1 Not only 
is xhe poison more exciting when prepared in the manner adopted 
in the British factories in India, but the mode of inhaling it brmgs 
it so soon into the blood and to the brain, that drunkenness is pro- 
duced at once, and by so small a quanti^, that a pin-head will take 
up enough of the treacly solution of opium to supply the pipe. If 
the Turk, by the use of his more sedative opium (which contains 
three times more morphia than the drug of Bengal) becomes an 
emaciated dreamer, " useless but not mischievous," the Malay and 
Tartar become thoroughly dangerous. Tae-ping-wang, the rebel 
leader, in his religio-political edicts from Nanking, includes opium- 
smoking with " amorous glances" and " libidinous songs," and pro- 
hibits it on pain of death. The writer was informed by an officer of 
the police lorce of Hong Kong, that the pirates who infest the 
Chinese seas inhaled it before attacking a ship, and under its influ- 
ence committed the most shocking crimes. Tne physical evils of its 
use appear in loss of appetite, difficulty of breathing, chalky pale- 
ness, withered skin, dysentery, tottering gait, general emaciation, 
and death in ten years. Dr. Ball, an English physician who lived 
in China for several years, says : — " The practice of opium-smoking 
has extended itself along the sea-coast and up the course of the 
large rivers, just as far as the drug has been brought within the 
reach of the people by the smugglers. Throughout these districts, 
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and in all the ixmnMi may be saeu walUng akeletonsi and faaoiliOT 
wretched and bemred-bj draped fadiex» and huabands; mal^ 
tndee, who haire Imt boiiae and borne, dying! in ihe atreeta,.in ^b» 
£dda, and on tbe' bimka of ih» rrrer:" Mr. Li^, Her Majesfaf^s 
late Commisaioner at Canton; svfa ''tbe opinm-trade is ham*- 
atiinging the Ghuwae natiem!" Mr. Miontgogneiy Martin, the 
fonner treasorer in Chiin^ said to a Oomndttee oi tl»^ Homm oB 
Gemniona, " The opkim-trade is dea<^ating China; eorrop^ing: ite 
goremment, and bringing: ihe hhtitx of that extcaoidiiinFy ettr^iso 
to rapid nmu" He debased that '* the alaprs tiade w«fr maMafial 
oompsmDd'Wi^ the opttiUL trade." 

Tne pn^ortion of OTininiTictioM' ia yery gntA in the diBteiets 
where it hsttbeen intiodnoed; Taking the popnktion of the irdiQle 
empire into the aceemnt, there i» (m» for e/vei^ h ma dr e d pao^r 
Ihia is a strikmc number, ^ihen the oadoahitioQ is Imuled tO' adelt 
nMlea, and wonhl almoat eqnal half ikm pvo]9ertion*of dranJcaads^in 
Bn^^amd ; but Ihaa teeming millions in the interior of China hare 
not yet beoeme generally infected with its nae< When the Bngialk. 
shall haip>e gained free aeoeps to the inner wttt«ra, and &e tnaffia 
shall be inlly legalised, what mnltitades will fall before itl ISiflre 
are now 4000,000 of opium-smokera in China, 460,000 of wiiomiaU 
off by death each year : the mortality of the slare^ystem can luodly 
snrpaBs this. No medical purpose ia aimed at in thia £fttal habitt: 
if anodjne qualitiea are requin^ for diaease, Turidahopinm is imed ; 
the opium»ball of Indian ia^ unfit for medicine^ it has nasudi.bene.t' 
ficent destination; it i» only a sednctiye poison, pivpared £6e thai. 
porpose of debauehery ; ite eSdoAa on the heal^ proqaentyv mid', 
morals of Iherpeople are not merely incidental or aol^y atteibirtflhle- 
to'what is called exoeM} or abnsev but are, as atatedi in.the- Aepmrfe 
of a Committee of the Houae of Commons, ** inoonteatabler aad. 
inseparable feom. Ihe existence of ihe traffie." 

The truth of t^ieae statements mi^'bededaaedifram Ihe-stnei; 
measures which seirend Asiatic nations haye adopted to eaBtimate 
and keep out of their territories thia dangerous drupp^ Itihaa bean, 
prohibited in Siam> Burmah, and Japan, Lord Elmn's treai^ wt^ 
this last country conlaams a solemn. pvomiBe thiU; me Enfl^h^ahall 
not Imng: any opium there. The Sultan of Turkey has lato^ 
ordered Sie doinng of a lu'ge Imilding in Constantinople,., wkieh 
was the great rraidezyous- oF opium^aters, and had beeomet an. 
intolerable nuiaanee. No nation traffics in opium to anyi Motent 
compared wi4^ tiie English : the Dutx^ do^ not export ii &om 
Batayia to China; nor the Spaniards flrom Manilla: foor sixty yean 
the empen^rs of China hav^ prdubited the growth of the pm^, ec 
the importation of opium, unhappilj without the power of enrarcing. 
the law in either case. Surely these Eastern rulers must asaoeiate 
with the use of opium some serious e^s, or they would not be so* 
stringent in forbidding it. They may be condemned for hoIding^ bar- 
barous prejudices by the disciples- of tha low utilitarian si^ol oi 
polilicid eeomaaty, who, by peryerting the noble principle of free 
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teade* would eree^t and uphold, polilical Moloehs, and sacrifice men^ 
SDul aikdibodT, for ^ain ; but it is most unjust and ungenerous to 
attribute sueu cestriotions and^ jpohibitions to a ''ouaning, selfish 
widi to monopolize the oultiTation of the poppy, and'the.reveiuie 
denved' &omtopiuni» to thems^ves," or to prevent the deain of silver 
fixua their oountries* When the Opium Trade was ficst mada con- 
traband in. China^ no m«re fimuieial considerations^ caUed for such a 
step ; thece wa» every proof of moral earnestness : the domestie 
laws agfaastu«ng.it, and dealing, in it, were afr strong as theoxdi*- 
nanoe ^ohibitang^ita introdudaon by the English. No govemmoit 
kaa suffered more than the Chinese by their rigid adherence to this . 
policy. Their authority hafr beenw^rakatied,. imd their, officers oor-^ 
rt^ted;^ by the^ Tmlimitied. Inibery, viol^ice, and; deceit, which wese 
necessarily attendant upem the smuggling of opium by the En^^h. 
The eaormousi and ri^id increase of this- traiO^c, the drain of silvter 
&om the eountry> and the daring insolence of its agents, at last 
skmg the goY^mment to) assei^ thw right to seize 20^000 chests 
of i£e contraband article.^ Instead of selling this^ and putting 
l^e proceeds- into the treasiuy, they des^^roy^ it. Whi^ Euror 
peau nation* would have don^ so with smuggled goeds^^ And 
after suffering a destruetiTO war, and paying an- indemnity of 
£6,000^000, they still resolutely refused to legalize the traffic, or 
d^ive a reveotte^ fnom it. We are informed that^, after the hi^k 
Chinese commissianers had accepted the terms of the treaty dic- 
tated to them by the British envoy, ''th^ ea^pwly requested to 
know wky- the British would not act fm^Ay towfoda ikemt by pro- 
hibiting the cultivadon of the poppy in. India P" The British envoy 
se^eiv — ** Your people must become more virtuouS). your offioei» 
inoormptible, and then. you. can stop the opium coming into your 
headers^ Oth^ peo^e will bring, it- to you if we should stop the 
cultivation of the poppy." And in cenelusion he added, — " You 
cannot, do better, thm legalize it 1 " Tha empector resolutely refuaed 
todO'SO. 

A^ain,.iQ 1853, it wbs profosedto tha youn^ Emptor, Hienfung,, 
when he waa* involved m great financial enkbarrassment, that het 
might gain a revenue of a million^oar more by legalizing, the trade ;. 
but, amid all his>difficulties>, he resolved to continue the cheri^ied 
traditional policy of his predecessors. Could anything be more 
oniel Mid o(3d*heactedthan the reply of the British envoy P What 
has ever destroyed the little virtue of the Chinese people so much 
as the trade in opium P What has so corrupted its officera P O ther 
people did not. bring them the drug before we traded in. it. Wa 
created), fostered, and stimulated the traffic for our own purposes. 
We are known in China chiefly as a nation of opum merchants. 
This is our great trade there. Our enterprise in smuggling, our 
intmgoe. in diplomacy, our unscrupulousnesa in bribery, ma our 
ener^ in* war, have nearly aU. been exercised on behalf of this 
traffic. We. are responsible for its availing evilsr; and it i» our 
clear duty not to cast the burden of remedy on iiie people we have' 
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injured, bat to take stepi to suppress it ourselres by limiting, 
and at last entirely withholding, the 8npi>ly. It is no amment 
for wrong doing that others would do so, if we did not. If other 
nations svipplj it> we are no longer responsible; but the moral 
influence of England, if she gave up the trade, would induce others 
to abstain from it. When England cleared herself of the slave 
trade, and declared it to be piracy, other nations followed her 
example, instead of trading in it more. Unhappily, the policy of 
Englimd tends to extend the opium plague ; for tne most persistent 
efforts have been made by every representaliyes of England in 
China, from Sir H. Pottinger to Lord Elgin, to induce the Chinese 
to put aside the prohibitory laws against opium. There is too much 
reason to suppose that the hostilities commenced by the English at 
Canton, on the doubti^l pretext of an insult offered to their flag, while 
flying on the mast of a lorcha smuggler, were chiefly intended to 
open up again the yexed question of British relations with China in 
this prodigiously increasing traffic ; and ultimately to force upon a 
weak and disorganized goyemment, eyen at the cannon's mouth, 
the old demand to legal^ it. The opium merchant cannot put up 
with the stigma that he is only a smuggler, and that, at any time, 
lus ship and cargo are liable to confiscation ; and the Indian autho- 
rilies ao not like the repeated charge made against ihem, that they 
are breaking treaty engagements by growing, preparing, and selling 
an article which they ^ow is specially lutenaed for a country 
which has declared it to be illegal, and with which country they 
had entered into a solemn treaty to repress all smuggling on the 

?art of their subjects — this opium being the chief smuggled article. 
Ian it be wondered at that the trealy of Lord Elgin, which was 
forced upon the Chinese, under the pressure of fear, and which 
contaiiied terms so humiliating to them, should find so much diffi- 
culty in gaining the required ratification P 

It has of late been nrequenlly asserted that the Chinese goyem- 
ment has deriyed a reyenue from the admission of opium. This is 
certainly not proved. Opium does pay a charge, but it is only 
privately, to the subordinate custom-house officials, who are thus 
systematically corrupted, and therefore allow the contraband article 
to pass in. In the same way, large q^uantities of goods are passed 
in without paying the full duty required by the goyemment,<r-the 
officials being bribed to pass a bale of goods free, along witik one 
paying the regular duty. No one can suppose that the government 
connives at this form of corruption in its officials, or derives any 
profit therefrom. On tihe contrary, the treasury is defrauded, the 
imperial authority weakened, and continual ill-feeling kept up 
between the Chinese authorities and the English traders. It may 
be tnie that several loctl governors, when pressed for money where- 
with to carry on defences against the rebels, have laid a temporary 
tax upon opium; but this was done on their own responsibility, 
and under the pressure of danger, and was not authorized by the 
Court of Pekin. If the Opium traffic be really legalized in Clhina, 
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it is only by compulsion, dishonourable to the character of the 
nation that has exercised it. China has tried to rid herself of the 
evil ; she dashed down the poison-cup in an act of indignation ; she 
paid a terrible price for tlutt act, in blood, treasure, humiliation, 
and probable disorganization. The might of England forced on her 
a flpreater stream of poison. What can she do but hate the name, 
reugion, and commerce of her dictator P 

It must be expected that great difficulties will appear in any 
proposal to abolish the growui of the poppy in India, and to give 
up the immense revenue derived from opium. The suppression of 
cdavery had no such difficulty as loss of revenue. !nnvate indi- 
viduals engaged in the trade, and the national honour, were thereby 
affected ; but the Grovemment had no financial interest at stake. 
In the case of the Opium traffic, national character is directly 
implicated, and the responsibility of continuing it is more complete ; 
and while the duty of suppressing it is more imperative, the sacrifice 
to be made is greater. After a century oi wrong doing, it is 
difficxdt to reform; but surely this ought not to prevent earnest 
inquiry and effort for a better policy. The very existence of such 
a leeling is a healthy sign in the pubUc mind, and ought not to 
provoke a sneer, or be imputed to want of true patriotism. Spain 
continued a wicked policy in Mexico, and elsewhere, without the 
corrective element of sensitiveness in the public heart ; and she has 
sunk down to a low state indeed ! A better destiny seems to be 
before England. Her errors in policy are discussed ; general con- 
viction of the true course to be pursued takes hold of the national 
judgment ; and then some x»x>viaential event happens, such as the 
potato-rot, or the greased cartridge, and a bad system is brought 
to an end at once. 

The production of opium in India is so completely under Govern- 
ment control, that the difficulty of limitinff it, if we see it right to 
do so, is very slight. No branch of trade could be more easily 
affected. We prohibit it in Bombay and Madras for convenience 
in our fiscal arrangements. No one can grow the poppy in Bengal 
but by licence ; afi the drug must be delivered to us by the pro- 
ducer ; we make the advances for its cultivation, we manufacture 
it into the form suited to Chinese taste, we sell it at Calcutta to the 
merchants— in fact, we have the most complete power over it, in 
production, price, and every other respect. Our control over the 
opium produced in Malwa, and other subsidiary states, is almost 
as great ; we have fostered and promoted its production in these 
states by burdensome treaties, the very object of which has been 
the introduction in most instances, and the extension in others, of 
the cultivation of the poppy. No opium can pass from Malwa but 
through our territory, where we put upon it what duty we please. 
It can only be exported from Bombay ; and our }K>litical innuence 
in these states bemg paramount, we could employ it in the opposite 
direction to its present one. It is well known that we carefully 
watch the state of ihe opium market, and if the price rises, orders 
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aro giren for an. insreaied onltmiioa of the poppj } if it foUs, the 
gxowth is diminiihed. Notfaiag^ i^peara easier l£iui to contraet the 
ama of coltiyation ; and this nugot be gradually done, with a yiew 
to its ultimate extmetion. Dr. Hobsen, an eminent medical mis- 
sionary in China, soffgested this mode to Sir John Bowring in 
1865. He says : — " 'uie remedy in oar hands is to diaoourage tiie 
growth of opium in India. The East India Company has oraered 
md production of qfiiam to be diminished nexb year by 12,000 
chests. Why, Sir Jolm, riMnild not the same qnantitj^ be diminished 
erery year, and the fertile ^ains of Hindostan grown with eattoa 
and otiEier useful products P 

The mention of firee trade as being yidoted.by Uie snppresBom of 
opium in India, is ridiculous^ We foroed its cukiFation at fi»t; 
there is not a shred of free trade in it. It is surrounded with 
restrictions^ penalties, and continual interfterenoe. It must be 
alwa^ so, more or less : eren in firee England the people ave not 
permitted to grow tobacco. They feel no hardship in this strict 
prohibition ; so com^etely successful is l^e law on the groipth of 
this plants that few Englishmen know that it could erren-oe^gmmn, 
in our island* The poppy is an exotic in India ; ihe HindooaiEitew 
nothing of it till lately ; it is a plant of precarioua growth in Indku 
The cultiTators are in the lowest condition of poro^ and wsetehb 
edness ; it would prore an incalculable benefit to tibiam> if the whoie 
production was ended. They would be more prosperous in cnlii» 
vating ^ose Tslaable materials that our mairafactureEs so BKOoh 
want, which we cannot obtain in su£ioient quantity, or at moderate 
price, while the poppy ii fostered in Ben^. !Emaland paya matt 
for cotton, rice, sugar,, fiax, silk, indigo, liiuieed^ and spices, Dtoanae 
of the growth of opium ; and the peasant is too poor to takst our 
manufactures, or to ftinnah any proper revenue to the Grova rnm ent. 
The Qost of collection in. the opium revenue is immense^ averagii^ 
25 per cent, of the whole amount. The loss, by the crimes, aooi» 
dents, disease, and pai:q>eri«n, traceable to opium, must fkiriy he 
added, to the account. And who will say that the fields <^ Bengii 
would have been stained with English and native bleed, as in m 
terrible mmtiny, if they had pro&oed such things as would haem 
made the people prospsrous ami ha^fpy P The revenue from opium 
has many drawbacks, direct and mdireot, both to the peo^ ef 
England and In4itt) and calla for careful investigation. 

A few words on the various dbapes in which the trade haa alceady 
appeared, and of those whieh. some propose to give it, and we murt 
reluctantly dose thia paper. The doubtM chacadier of it has 
appeared in the frequent cW^es it haa sustained. We find it fint 
in the hands of the servants of the Company, who traded on their 
own private account, and only in India. Next we find Clive pvitting 
an end to private trade^ but still making over ik» monopej^ to 
some Bavourite of the Calcutta council. It is next nasumpd by the 
Government; it is then, carried bv them, to China; tlug^ b^imta 
force the growth of it in Bengal. It is declared contraband by 
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Cldiis, and the Company is made to occupy the position of smng- 
glors. To avoid 'this, reoeding steps are taken, with i^e most 
nnittistakeable political Irrpocrisy. The Company's ships must no 
longer convey opium to China, nor the officers be engaged in it ; 
but the merchants to whom it was sold 'were bound to take to China 
iKMie but that maiiufactuged by the C(»iinany. ^If the Chinese 
rem<mBtrated, the ready answer was^ven, that the Indian Grovern- 
iBttnt had no connection with the traffic ! No eognisuuice was tsdten 
of'pifaoy and bloodshed perpetrated by Englishmen in this reckless 
■mnggluig; no tribumaT was ever established in China for tiie 
gareammeiA of British subjects, till after the q^um war of 1840-42 ; 
jet all this time our war veasek had i^ i^pearanee, at least, of 
BMng in Chinese waters for the support of aj^xuai smuggling. What 
a position for a great and generoois nation like England! The 
Chinese have repeatedly requested us, on Uie highest eonsidera- 
tioiM, to put an end to this stiite of things; and, tailing to secure 
$pf impiov^nent, misunderstandings, wars, and frequent interrup- 
iaooB of commercial intereourae hove resulted. So<m, the next 
phase of this traffic will appear m the removal of Chinese ,pr(^* 
biticm, and the honour of the British name will be apparently saved 
by this concession to it ; but the vast iqfflBeadof the vi(»ou8 habit in 
Cihina will add more .guilt than ever. " Multitudes are ready," 
writes a missicmary, "«o soon as the road is op^, to ^o with tJie 
c^iuaan chest to the utmost limits of the land." Whatever expee- 
ta^n we may have of a demand for our manufSaotures 'in the cities 
on the badks of the Yan^-tse-SLiang'will meet with disappoiutoient, 
as ^ey did after the opium wan. T«ke Indian opium there, and 
our goods will be exeluded; keep that iMEay, ana a magnificent 
iiade would soon sprint up. 

Squally wrong and fisastrons would be* <^e measure proposed by 
aome, fer fhe purpose of soothing .conscience, viz., to cease to manu- 
&otu]» the drug, or to be eonneoted with -its .growth, and leaving 
its jHToduction to every* one who chose to «oigage in it, atill to obtain 
a JSCRttnue by levving a diify on jt. The dishonour of deriving a 
sevenue from «uon a pernicious ^source would be the same, as before, 
and 4he evil effects on India and China would gi«atly increase : 
the miseries from its unrestricted growth and use .in Assam may 
woU warn us against tiering it ekewhere. No middle course was 
found practicable in the abolition Of slavery, lotteries, com laws, 
or any (^her evil. Whether a l<mg or short period be SEcquisiteto 
aeflompbsh the axdent wishes of Sie humane and virtuous in tins 
matter; whether this evil is to be brought to an end gradually and 
qui^Jy, or by some uneiq>ected crisis, ike dear duty of the British 
people (now that India is dureetly under their rale) is to condemn 
tJiB«opiom trade, as opposed to me laws of religion,' and the moral 
••010' of mankind. It is unworthy x)i A.gieaJb'aeqg^ to object only 
toiits ccmtraband character, or because it is held as a monopoly, or 
because it may not be technically Isgal. The clear, safe course, is 
to«bstain from enoouramng the ^owUi of tiie poppy, except for 
medical use ; from manufacturing it into an article of^ vicious mdij^ 
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gence; from selling it, either for oonstunption in India or for 
exportation to otiier countries ; and from denying reyenue in anj 
form thereby. A. 

HBOATITB BBPLY. 

It is far easier to attribute interested motiyes to an op|>onent, 
than to answer his arguments. " Poppy" appears to " Sinim" to 
hold "that zeal and philanthropy, ana eyen Christianity itself, 
although very ^ood thmgs in their way, haye no right to interfere 
with his fayounte science of political economy." If the first article 
gaye any ground for such an impression, it is to be hoped that tiie 
second has altered his harsh opinion of the writer. It does not 
follow that political economy ** disowns religion and morality as her 
superiors/' oecause it exposes the fallacies of those who adyocate 
the repression of the opium trade. To show that the cure of a par- 
ticular eyil, recommended by those who feel more correctly than they 
think on the subject, ought not to expose the objector to the charge 
of scepticism. Undoubtedly the Bible is the test of the morality of 
the tniffic in the drug ; but it does not follow that therefore the 
Bible youches for the soundness of the conclusions which its sincerest 
admirers may form in relation to trade and commerce. If " Sinim" 
would dispassionately weigh the principles of free trade, instead of 
supposing a case in which political economy may become " a mis- 
chieyous, self-conceited jade, ' he would abanaon the false expedients 
adopted by his party. It is unwise in any Christian to denounce 
political economy, as if it and Christianity were antagonistic. I 
may learn from the apostle Paid what is morally wrong, and from 
Adam Smith and Bichard Cobden, that the way in which " Sinim" 
and his party wish to correct it, will only aegrayate it. The aim of 
the opponents to the traffic in opium may l>e intelligible and com- 
mendable, and yet the means adyocated may be deprecated by those 
who belieye in Paul, but not in " Sinim." We argue that ^e 
remedy proposed for China is not a remedy ; that to throw open 
the trade is, as time will show, to aggrayate the eyils complained 
of; that while the extinction of the poppy in Bengal would not 
suppress its use in China (which is wte thing deaired), it would 
entail serious losses upon India, which nothing suggested will com- 
pensate ; and the answer is a quotation from Scripture, to the effect 
" Woe to the world because of offences," Ac. If a text is to be 
quoted, instead of refriting our premises, of course there is a speedy 
end of all reasoning on the subject. That the passage is misappliea 
is clear from the fact, that we migjht quote it against " Sinim." 
The plans proposed will indefinitely increase the eyils sought to be 
remoyed ; hence, " woe to him that would multiply the offence." 

Because "the entire consumption" of the drug in China, "with 
the smallest possible fraction of^an exception," is abused, therefore 
it is argued, that the trade is " not a legitimate source of gain." 
The responsibility of abuse is, on this principle, transferred from the 
guilty to the innocent. It is not the intemperate consumer, but 
the producer and merchant, upon whom the guilt of any abuse is 
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made to fall. Onr mercliaiits are to be tarned into the guardians of 
morals all the world over, and follow their goods into the remote 
comers of the earth, calculate the abuse of the articles in which they 
deal, and renounce the traffic. The Jamaica planter must refuse to 
sell sugar to any merchant who will not guarantee that no distiller 
of rum shall be a customer ; or the distiller must see that the spirit 
shall not fall into the hands of such retail dealers as are licensed to 
make men ''drunk on the premises." Our London and Burton 
brewers should, on such principles, decline offers from all who will 
not guarantee that their liquors shall be limited to medicinal pur- 
poses. It is, in fact, shifting the responsibility of abuse from mdi- 
yidual inebriates to the shoulders of producers, merchants, and 
tradesmen. It is the Maine Liquor Law applied to opium ; and we 
bold ourselves free to object to the principle, without being justly 
liable to the charge of acCVocating drunkenness by either stimidants 
or narcotics. The writer of the third affirmatiye article agrees with 
us in the main points of our argument, but objects to the view we 
take, that opium is '* a legitimate source of gain," and supports the 
objection by an extract iSustrative of the horrors of intemperance. 
We do not see the pertinency of such quotations, for they prove 
only what is not denied on our part, ^oth parties admit that 
opium abused is a fearful destroyer. One of them propose that the 
Cninese should be made temperate by legislation ; the other object 
to compulsory abstinence, both on principle, as shown bv " E. fe.," 
and the impraoticableness, as well as the^ principle of the expe- 
dients proposed by ** Sinim" and " A.," as argued hj us. There are 
400,000,000 of consumers, scattered chiefly over Asia ; of this vast 
number 4,000,000 are stated to be Chinese drunkards. Although 
every Chinese smoker abuses the drug, the traffic may be legitimate. 
The remedy is not a Maine Opium Law, but the difiusion and preva- 
lence of chnstian morality. To deprive 364,000,000 persons of 
their favourite narcotic because 4,000,000 are found to abuse it, is 
to punish Uie temperate for the sake of the intemperate. When 
teetotalism has ta!ken the place of Scripture precepts, which enjoin 
" moderation in all things ;" when the human principle of governing 
mankind, which would enforce abstinence, has been shown to be 
either more effective or salutary than the Divine principle, which, 
by exposing mankind to temptation, trains men to resist and over- 
come it, then it will be time for us to review and abandon our 
views upon the question of the traffic in opium. 

We have some ground of complaint against *' Sinim," for assert- 
ing that "the remarks of * Poppy* are so full of misstatements, 
that it would take more time and space than" he ** has to refute 
them." No one should make such a charge without finding both 
time and space to substantiate it. We are not only open to convic- 
tion, but anxious to be enlightened on so vital a question as that 
which affects the honour of the British nation and the welfare of 
China. We have time, but are deprived of the opportunity, to con- 
sider the nature of the misstatements. His general and wholesale 
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aociifation we hare to bear in ailenee, neeeesaiy, Imt not eontemp- 
tuooB ; and hk refer^ice to " the principal pointe" of our argnmoit 
is all that we ean noiiee. 

His first quettkMi is, ** fiow did the Chinese exist so long with<Hit 
opinm ?*' We rmUy oamiot see the finnce of the qnesiion. iVe faarve 
nowhere ar|)|ued that the dnxp was neoessary to their eaoateoee. A 
question of this kind is easily diown to be illo^poal, fay putting 
another as iUogical,— " How haye "the Chinese cadsted eo long 
without <ho cottons of Manefae^ier and the hardwares of Birmin^- 
hamP" If the drug is not to be imported into 'China ^beosoHe it is 
" a modem exotic," there is an end to our trade in 'Cfaineae tea and 
ailks— ^an end, in £Mt, to commeroe altogether, fiis deelantioD, 
tiiat " tram the hishest toihe lowest, tlK Chinese enjoy Ab hmny 
of tea/' is true omy of certain districts. WheveiJie^toa is grown, 
-erery cottager has nis little tea garden, fionn the produoe of which 
he supplies the wants of his famOy . lite ^ant, however, floniishes 
only m certain provinces of the empire. In not only ^the favoured 
districts, but wnerever it is within the rcaeh of the vpom, it is only 
the coarser kinds tiiat ikej can use. Take up any wioEk whidi pro- 
^Bsses to describe tiie manners and esAtoma of the interior, and it 
will be found that the mass of ihe Chinese are on the yerge of 
pauperism, and are compelled to adopt substUutes for tea. During 
liOid Macartney's mission to Peking, the members of ike eodbaasy 
observed that tne infunon of the dried learres of the fern, known to 
botankts as i^ atpidiwm fragrcmst waa in eomnvHi use* among the 
poor. Quantities of the preparation were aeen ezposed iat aale near 
the Poyang Lake. In reply i;o our statement, thatpoyarij^woi^ 
prevmt the prevalence of mdulgenee in a foreign drug by .tb» people 
who could not afford tea grown in their own land, '^fiisim" g^ves 
an extract from the !Z¥Me«' eorrespcmdMit, showii^ tiue extent to 
which coolies and otiiers in seaports mnd their wages m <^inm. 
We submit that the extravagance of a mmkacd kiiK> answer to oeot 
atatement, that the masses are teo poor to become opium drunkards. 
The wages of a labourer in a 'seaport are no test of the acale of 
wages in rural districts. The price of the drug, idiere it is unshipped, 
is not the price at which it can be sold After liie heavyjoost of trans- 
port, and the duties imposed on inland carriage,, have been incurred. 
The labourer in a commennal town, or a seaport, -is better pidd, and 
has more to spend in 1^ drug, where it is ^dieap, tinatn &e masses in 
the interior, where it is dear. To aigue as " Sinim" does is faDa- 
dous, and does not dispose of our opinkai fdiat tlie fears <£ the 
represdionists, as to the wholesale demondiaatian of China, are 
exaggerated. In his article '' A." refos to arrangements made i^ 
the East India Company to bring ''the dru^ within the reack of 
the lower classes." If in the locfdity -where it is grown some sadi 
encouragement to its use among t^ poor was neoessary, it follows 
that^e mass in China, who have to pay a heavier price, will find 
it too e:[m^isiye a luxury to adopt.it universally. 

The thorou^ impracticabl^iess of the plans propoaed is maau- 
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fested by " Sinim." It is, he observes, " a well-known fact, that as 
the price of opium rises in India, the consumption is checked in 
China. Acting on this principle, he *' proposes a gradual suppres- 
sion of the cultivation, to extend over five years." There are 
certain well-known principles of political economy, not to say of 
human nature, which the proposer shoidd have studied before sug- 

Sesting so futile an expedient. Bengal is the only opium-pro- 
ucing country. The destruction of the poppy there would be 
followed by its introduction into the Indian islands, and an indefi- 
nite extension of its cultivation in China itself. For a time the 
price woidd be enhanced, as he judges rightly ; but that this would 
suppress opium-smoking in China can be conceived only by one who 
supposes that political economy ma^ become a ** self-conceited 
jaae." Enhance its price by suppressing its cultivation in Bengal, 
and you supply a strong motive to foreigners to become cultivators. 
You will simply change the sphere of its growth, but will not, and 
cannot suppress its production. ''A smaU quantity for legitimate 
purposes, again, is to remain in " Government hands." It does not 
occur to " Sinim" that no one will buy that small quantity from the 
Government, when the same article can be bought in larger quan- 
tities, and cheaper, elsewhere. How, again, is me Government to 
see that, when it is sold, it shall be purchased only for " legitimate 
purposes," by chemists, and not smokers ; by doctors, and not by 
drunkards P 

In all the afSrmative articles, as in all the speeches on the subject, 
there is a manifest tendency to exaggerate. We before pointed 
out, that taking their own statistics, it is onl^ one in one hundred 
Chinese who smoke, and yet the whole nation is represented as 
being demoralized; that if opium-smoking be the cause of the 
indisposition to purchase British goods, it can be only in the case of 
one m a himdred; and yet the limited commerce with China is 
attributed to the drug from Bengal. In his article, " A" indulges 
in the same disposition to argue from exaggerations rather tmm 
sober facts. The area of Bengal, for example, is nearly 100,000 
square miles ; of this vast tract, only about 100,000 acres are Con- 
fessedly occupied as poppy fields ; and yet " A." declares that " the 
rich plains of Bengal, that had produced rice, sugar, and cotton, for 
2,000 years, were covered by compulsion with the poppy." The writer 
starts with an alarming statement, that " the plains of Bengal " are 
prostituted to the growth of a baneful drug ; and ends by showing 
mat about one acre to the square mile, or one acre in every six hun- 
dred and forty, has been given up to its cultivation. It is impos- 
sible to argue correctiy, if the mind is allowed to run wild with 
such exaggerations. The "climate," again, is declared to be 
Tmfavourable " for the precarious natiire of the growth of a delicate 
plant." If the climate of the country where it is indigenous be 
unfavourable, where is the climate that will suit it P If the repre- 
sentation were correct, how should we account for the fact that the 
Bengal opium is superior and cheaper than that grown elsewhere F 

VOL. III. u 
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If the rmre8ent4iti(m were corred; it would follow, that to ex tin gni rfi 
its frowm wWe it» production is ao "precarious," would lead to 
its mtrodudaoA into a country moreauited to the plan.t» «ad, woa9- 
Quently, to greater production at less coat On hia own view* of 
me case, " A" shoofd advocate t^ continuance of thwga aa tbej 
are, if he would limit the suj^y* 

We 8tron|||lY object to the attempt made by all the writers on the 
affirmatiYe aide, to paint the conduct of the late Company, in the 
darkest colours poeBU>le in connection with the opium tnffio. That 
the directors and aerranta of that Company committed grieTooa 
faults, we have no wish to deny* But that the Britiah power ia the 
it curae which '* A.,'* in common with a class of writers, aAum to 
k, we cannot admit, with the ten thouaand proofs we liar^ of the 
kt bleasings that power has conferred xq^n India and the w(Nrld 
side. From hia atatementa one would fancy that opium was not 
grown in Bengal till it became a Britiah posaeaaion ; audthat intem- 
perance in the East waa not known till ** originated and foatered" 
for the purposea of revenue. Immediately after statii^g that " the 
ever-wiaenmg extension of this vice accompanies the Britiih power," 
he ouotea firom S^es's personal narrative of the aiege of liucknow, 
to snow that ** opium was an artiide as extensively uaed in Lucknow 
aa in China," Till within the last few years Oude waa not undi»- 
British rule ; British power bad not extended to its metropolis ; 
and yet the prevalence of opium-smoking there is adduced aa the 
first proof of the remark that *' the exten^on of the vice accom- 
panies" our power. We are informed that opium was firat taken 
to China hj Portugese merchants, and yet the East India Company 
is taxed with "originating and fostering" the taate fof it. It was 
ffrown and used in large quantities long before Clive and Haatin^P 
founded our empire in Bindoatan ; yet we are told that *' the change- 
less character of Indian agriculture waa forcibly broken, and w 
rich plaina of Bengal, that had mroduoed rice, sugar, -ailk, and 
cotton, for 2,000 years, are covered oy compulsion with the poppy." 
Among the Hindoo caates is that of the distiller, showing Kov 
ancient ia the pactice of distilling iqpirits in India. A variety ^ 
arrack is distilled from rice, molaases, spices and water* A apiri- 
tuous liquOT is drawn from a species of palm tree, wfaioh grows wild 
and extensively. Incisions in the bark m i^e evening wUl produce 
a liquor by sunrise whi<^ ia easily and speedily fermentad, and 
drank by no limited numbers. The orgies practised by the woiw 
shippers of certain female deities indude libations and drinking of 
spirits to a shockiug extent. Tet " AJ* informs us that *' all who 
have described the state and cnstoms of the 600,000,000 that inhabit 
India and China have given unanimous testimony that intemperance 
was not found among their vices ; but shortly after the Bnglwh had 
obtained power, the attempt was made to reproduce tiue l^ij^iiah 
system of^ deriving revenue from intemperance ; with this eaaential 
difierence, that while at home there might have been a propriety in 
taxing already existing habits, in the East they had to be ongin&ted 
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and fostered in ord^ ultimately to obtain the revenue." The rery 
sentence in which this charge is made contains its refutation. Before 
ilie Company assumed the m<mopoly, it is de^sred thai} its ''serraatB 
traded in intoxicants as individuals." Th^efore the Company did 
not " oridnate" intemperance in India. Again, to tax an article is 
not, in mese days of free trade, r^^ded as the way to " foster" its 
use. It is true that the Com^ny int3*odueed the system of deriving 
rev^rae from the use of intoxieuits, but this is not to beconfbuiided 
with originating or fostering them. That "tiie vast population in 
India has been already demoralised by this (opium) and other 
intoxicants, produoed or sdLd by licence from the Government," is 
simply incorrect. The ftitish Gov^aiment has introduced no in- 
toxicants amon^ the natives whush had not existed lox^ before Julias 
CsBsar landed m Britain. The monopc^ ihej assumed has not 
fostered, but checked an exislang viee. The directors, as shown in 
the v^ry passag[e we aire referring to, did not ** in1ax>duee the English 
custom of deriving revalue in ord^r to originate or foster intem- 
perance," but to put a stop to tlbs " bloodshed, confusk>n, and dis- 
laress," which existed belbre tiiey monopolized the traffic. 

The r^nark, that intempHBranee was not a vice among the millions 
of India and China, is again true only by comparison. The author 
of the *' History of the Hindoos" was among the earliest of our 
Indian missionaries. ** Two Brahmins asmred ' him *' that drinking 
of spirits" was then *' so common, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two 
drank sprits in secret, and about one in sixteen in puWc. Several 
of the Hindoo rajahs, who had received the initiating incantati(ms 
of the female deities, are said to have given tiiemselves up to the 
greatest exoesses in drinking spirits." In this testimony we have 
proof that intemperance in India has an origin for which the British 
power is not respcmsible. We admit that drunkenness has never 
pa*evailed in India to the extent that it has done in the British isles. 
3vt the abstinence from excess does not arise from Hindoo supe- 
riority to ike Eur(^ean. The cliinate is itself a check. The 
dronfard £nds a grave jnore speedily in Bengal than in more 
temperate climates. But we totally dissent from the opinion that 
all Ladia has been demoralized by the British power. 

''Sinim" denies the correctness of the statement of Sir J. 
Bowring, that dram-drinking is a Chinese vice. If he speaks com- 
parativ^y, his r^nark may be allowed to pass without a challenge. 
Ta]dng, however, the climate and other things into consideration, it 
cannot be d^iied that no people upon the lace of the earth are so 
little addicted to the drinking of simple water. The waters in the 
laj^e rivers of China are notoriously impure. The British embassy 
described that of the Peking rivor as of a milky colour." Several of 
ils m^nb^s were seized with illness after drinking it. In Bengal, 
and especiallv in China, the water cannot with si^ety be drank 
nn^ it has been clarified wiHi alum. The universal practice of 
drinking some infusion of tea, or fern, is by certain writers attri- 
bi^ted to ihe unwholescmieness of that precious fluid in the celestial 
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empire. The Chinese, like the Indians, ferment the boiled liquor 
of rice, and distil a spirit, which, both in appearance and taste, 
resembles British whiske^r; and which, in strength, is scarcely 
inferior to our proof spirits. It is bj no means an uncommon 
practioe to drink this spurit in small cups after dinner. 

" S. E. L." does not admit that " if the drug were exterminated, 
gome stimulant or other would be required to supply its place." 
lliis of course is a matter of opinion, and to be settled bjr an 
appeal to facts. His statement, that ** neither the North American 
Indians nor their ancestors Imew anything of the existence of 
stimulants, till the Europeans brought ** fire water** among them, 
was made in oversight of the fact, that tobacco was not known in 
Europe till introduced from North America. That "numerous 
races of Africa and of Soutii America remain almost entirely unac- 
quainted with them up to the present time," cannot be substantiated. 
JFe haye never read of a savage tribe in Africa that was unac- 
quainted either with roots from which a fermented liquor could 
be produced, or some leaf or drug which could be used as a nar- 
cotic. Tobacco and the palm tree flourish in South America, and 
wherever these are found, the natives, from time immemorial, have 
indulged in narcotics and stimulants. The fact that " fire water" 
was unknown to the North American Indians does not refute the 
statement, that the desire for stimulants is universal in man. 
Where nature, by its vegetable productions, does not supply man 
with narcotics or fermented liquors, there the hankering after some 
stimulant wiU show itself by an ingenuity which teetotallers will 
describe as provokinglv perverse. The inhabitants of Siberia, for 
example, and Tartars all over the steppes of Northern Asia, live in 
a region to which nature has denied the luxuries abounding in more 
temperate and fruitful climates ; and yet they have compensated 
themselves for the absence of the usual stimulants else^mere by 
distilling spirits of remarkable strength from mares' milk. The 
Chinese Tartars, again, to this day retain a strong predilection for 
spirits distilled from mutton broth. Even if it coulci be shown that 
certain savage tribes were unacquainted with intoxicants, it would 
be proof simply that they were so ignorant, as not to know how to 
ferment and distil ; but certainly no proof that a desire for some 
stimulant or other was not a deeply-rooted principle of human nature. 

We close our review of the affirmative articles by stating, in 
general, that we object to the principle upon which they proceed. 
That principle is, upon the well established feots of political economy, 
altogether unsound ; and the attempt to show it to be sound, by an 
appeal to our moral sense of what is morally right and what is 
morally wrong, fails altogether ; for we hold that the Bible imposes 
no duty which it is impossible to fulfil. We claim to be one with 
every man who would save the infatuated drunkard in Britain as well 
as in China ; but hold ourselves at perfect liberty to scrutinize his 
opinions, without justly incurring the charge of impure or interested 
motives. Our veneration for the sublime and unflinching morality 
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of St. Paul is not to be qnestioned by those wbo, with equal venera- 
tion for the apostle of Christ, have yet to learn that the principles 
of Adam Smith and Bichard Oobden may make them wiser men in 
relation to trade and commerce. Pofpt. 



ARE THE OPERATIONS OF TRADES' UNIONS BENE- 
FICIAL TO WORKING MENP 

AFFIBMATIYE BEPLT. 

In concluding the affirmative portion of this debate, we have to 
tender our respectful thanks to those gentlemen who .have so ably 
and earnestly opj^osed or supported us. We felt gratified and 
much interested in finding that "L'Ouyrier" had ^ken up this 
question ; his talent in debate has frequently produced in us feelings 
of admiration and respect. We felt some pride, too, in finding 
ourslf associated with Mr. G. Potter, whose manly action in the late 
" lock-out" has, we believe, won for him the life-long esteem of the 
working classes. Our task seems a most interesting and instructive 
one, and we hasten to pay due attention to the very able essay of 
"L'Ouvrier." 

We can almost unexceptionably endorse his exordium, the " wise 
and prudent*' objects of the Union, selected by our friend, neither 
of us question. It seems to us, in perusing the two paragraphs 
relating to "prescribing the .amount of initiatory labour, that 
" L'Ouvrier" overrates me consequences of such procedure, on the 
one hand : and totally ignores the benefits accruing from it, on the 
other. He overrates me result in imagining a man "excluded 
from working at every other trade, driven at last from the labour 
market." There are numerous supernumerary positicms and 
methods of earning a livelihood for the inadequate handicraftsman, 
in which his conscience will acquit him of having sought to under- 
sell the skilled workman, with whose talent he is not fitted to com- 
pete. Then, respecting the benefits accruing, we would submit to 
our readers that this prescription, properly carried out, will 
eventually admit of only competent workmen being employed at 
branches requiring abiliiy — that is, those who have miring a proper 
apprenticeship familiarised themselves with the various branches of 
a profession or trade. This will produce satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser, and credit to the employer. Otherwise, in this money- 
grasping, labour-grinding age, unprincipled masters will engage 
individuals only imperfectly acquamted with the work to be per- 
formed ; these, knowing their shortcomings, will gladly tender their 
services at a lower rate than their competent feUow- workers. But 
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for this salutarj check to this mifltakea eonrte supplied by the 
Umons, the {mrohas^ would suffer in reeeivin^ inferior worKmaa* 
ship; the employer wonld suffer in disposii^ of this unequal 
pemrmance ; ana the skilled labourer woi^ sfufier, in finding him- 
self driven out of the scale of adeauate remuneration ; possibly our 
whole country might Buffer in me future, were we to become 
popular amongst foreign traders as slop-workers onl^f. This under- 
selling, if permitted, might re-act in another way, — ^parents, finding 
particular branches of trade deteriorating in yalue, might seek 
altogether other sources in which to frame the future of their sons ; 
youwiul talent might manifest itself most satisfactorily, but what 
true parent would ruin the ftiture of his offspring in forcing hinaf 
into drudging competition with ^e merest nkedioerity P 

It will foUow, as a consequence^ that if the intrusion of unskilled 
labour can only be checkedby XTnion efforts, so the rate of remune^ 
ration must form an important subject of eonsideration. This latter 
is rendered necessary when we bear in mind the graepmg conduct 
of many employers. The working man seeks a higher soeiid and 
intdlectual position ; in so doing, he finds that a certain time is doe 
to him by all the laws of humanity — ^his physical confort, too, 
renders this imperative. But' for these time and wa^ elements 
being pressed by the Unions upon the consideration c« emj^yen, 
worsen might jog on, ground down and starved by degrees, until 
they found &emselves near that pauper's grave alluded to by our 
firiend. Observe the restdts of the absence of Union dements in 
sundry callings, and especially in those followed by o«r femafe 
population ; there the "justice of employers, and the "libeitjr" of 
the employed, have had unlimited scope, and what are the remlti P 
"The garter-maker works from eight in the morning till nane at 
ni^ht, to earn about 4s. a week clear. The shirt-maker makes 
slurts for 28. a dozen ; her usual time of work is from five in Ito 
n»)niing till nine at night, winter and summer ; 9li^ km all thn she* 
earns on an average 28. lOJd. per week, or two akillin^s e^ear, afber 
deducting cotton and candle. The waistcoat maker's earnings 
average irom 3s. to 4s. a week, out of whidi, all deductions made, 
she has about Is. lOJd. to Kve upon. Of the workers for the arso^ 
clothiers, the one working for the soldiers earns 2s. a week, and 
finds her own thread ; the other, working for the convicts, earns 3s. 
a week when in full work, but has to deduct thread and candles, 
" which is <]|uite half*' The shoebinder works about eighteen hours 
a day, eammg Is. 6d. per week, out of which she has to pay 6d. fer 
candles. The braccmaker earns from Is. to Is. S|d. a week, wcfr^mg 
six days of twelve hours, and finding cotton and candles ; she Imw 
three months slack in the year, durmg which she gets about 4|d. 
a week, paying a halfpenny for cotton. *** Here then we may con- 
ckide that the utmost incapable has eked out a frigktffd subsistence, 
and the competent has been undersold; the results, it seems to uss, 

♦ Vid€ Mayhew'a « Great World of London." 
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hecre tended towards the admission of the "slop" element in mann- 
fketures as a necemtv rather than as a dissrac^e. "L'Ouvrier" 
at^cks that portion of Union effort which seeks to distribute fairly 
^e amonnt of labour ; there is something so humane and considerate 
in this, something that must hare so frequently won the gjratitude 
of those who otherwise might have been driven to desperation, that 
I pass on. 

jBy limiting the number of f^rentices, and weeding trades from 
"slop** workmen, the Unions seem to me to obviate, to a great 
extent, the difficulty referred to by our friend, when he says :— 
" Shoold the number of labourers mcrease faster than the produe- 
^on by which their necessities are supplied, their prosperity 
decreases, want and destitution ensue ; hence population, or the 
7i/umher of labourers to be supplied with the products of labour, be- 
comes an impcwrtant fkctor in this social problem/* Now it seemg 
to tis that this "problem" is the very one with whidi Unions seek to 
deal ; and certainly in their hands it becomes much nearer solution 
ttlan if permitted to hurry the labourer on under what is, we think 
ittcorrectly, alluded to as '* a law beyond the power of human con- 
trol." The common idea of labour is, it seems to us, a mistaken one. 
"L'Ouvrier" alludes to it as "the sad lot of the sons of toil, upon 
whom presses so heavily the consequences of our first parents' 
fkult." If ow we regard labour as " health, wealth, and comfort." 
Of itself, it is the interpreter of nature ; but hitherto employers 
hare held so tight a rein over it, that its guidance has been to rum, 
tynmny, or destitution. 

•*L^Ouvric»" notices "a spirit of antagonism between employers 
and employed, as engendered by Unions." iPTowit seems to us that 
ttos spirit is generaUy evoked by the unfair demands of the masters. 
We admit there is a lack of Knowledge of political economy and 
its many ramifications On the part of the working classes ; but we 
beHeve the active representatives of the Unions are in the main too 
praetical and too well experienced to foment dissensions causelessly. 
In passing, I may here refer to the much higher tone of reading 
permeating the masses, and note with satisfaction an admirable 

EbMcation now issued for a few pence, entitled, "An Essay on 
kbour : its Union," &c.,* from the pen of John Scott, of Belfast ; 
working men are seeking a more intelligible footing in society-— 
right is becominga study, and might must ere long only occupy its 
proper sphere. The overbearing &mands of employers necessarily 
beget resistance ; and, at last, our workmen are begmniag to under- 
stand that they are not the mere machines of employers, but have a 
power of their own, liberty to use it, and reason to ^de them. 
ITow this reason teaches not only how, but when, to agitate for the 
betterment of their condition. Unions, it should always be remem- 
bered, are as yet in their infancy ; experience will direct them in 
their course, and strengthen their influence for good. Our friend 

* Heljoake and Co., Loodon. 
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•aems all along to underrate the knowledge of our workmmu 
Sorely in these days of press aud platform oar workers are not 
Mallv iniorant of the relations between employer and employed. 
We tnink the employer needs no incentiye from the operations of 
Unions, in the adoption of machinery wherever ayaOable. Are 
there f»a9i^ instances, "L'Onyrier," wnere masters, unaffected by 
Unions, have comequently declined the opportunity for supplanting 
manual labour P We thmk the instances of men driven to become 
petty masters are not numerous. From some little experience we 
can assure *'L'Ouyrier" these parties are by no means such victhns 
as he pictures ; we hare cUways had to pay full Talue for labour be- 
stowed. We nerer heard of Unions preyentiDg ''indomitable 
energy" firom rising to position, nor haye we met with instances of 
injury arising to workmen from the successful exertions <^ their 
fellows. Employers " inflict misery on the families of the workman. 
The recent strike of the building trades has so forcibly illustrated 
this topic, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it, for we haye 
seen that thousands of families haye been dependent upon the 
miserable dole of the executiye committee of tne Trades* Union. 
The contribution thus meted out to the workman has been insuf- 
ficient to buy eyen the necessaries of life for himself; hence, the 
family aependent mon him haye suffered unknown miseries, private 
and public charity naying, in many instances, redeemed the starving 
families from a miserable death, to drag on a still more miserable 
life. When the great day of account smdl come, who among these 
tyrants of their class shall be able to answer for the crimes engen- 
dered, and the deaths prematurely caused, by their oppressive and 
tyrannical proceedings?" See how aptly L'Ouvrier's wrath applies 
iK> the other side ! These victims, in numerous cases, were entirely 
innocent; the masters, in most cases, b^r one brutal, tyrannical 
vswoop, "locked out" their workmen, with whom they had no 
difference, solely wiHi the view of following up a dispute with one 
employer : thus they thought to crush out the protective oombina- 
^ition of labour. The result has been true to humanity— the Union 
«till flourishes, and the masters have veered round, finding their 
scheme unsuccessfiiL By this inhuman combination of em^oyers, 
'* not only have the families of men" not " on strike been made to 
endure undeserved misery, but all classes of workmen connected 
with Trades* Unions been made to suffer the loss of many comforts, 
if not necessaries, from the heavy contributions demanded of them 
to support" the victims of this tyrannical proceeding. Were 
Unions the tyrannical, extorting, injurious thmgs drawn by our 
firiend, we have such high opinion of workmen, tluit we feel assured 
the number of members would speedily fall to 0. 

A. E. seems to overlook the fact, thiEkt the " interests, hopes, and 
aims" of Unions " are one and the same," viz., the disposal of 
labour. Combinations of masters are similar, viz., the disposal of 
capital. Wool brokers', ship owners' associations, and tne Hke, 
aim at similar objects. We never yet heard of a Union legislating 
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without having in view the capital holdor or employer. What 
noble leaders luiye the Unions, wno will risk the tniQs ablj enume- 
rated bj A. F., feeling that they fight for right against might! 
The " mutual sympathy" we aUuded to was tiiat eyidenoed in the 
hard cash freelj and willingly contributed to the "lock-outs." 
'^Progress" we considered manifest in the calm, unflinching 
bearing of those martrprs, " the effect" of adyanoing mind resulting 
from " general education," and a press free to judse who were the 
lyrants in the matter. " Determmed yigilance" of the authorities 
was uncalled for, unluckily for the oppressors ; the workmeik were 
too wise to get up a riot. The remainder of A. F.'s paper seems to 
call for no rarther remarks from me. Permit me, in conclusion, to 
state that I haye reaped great benefit from this discussion, and that 
I still belieye " Trades' Unions are beneficial to working men." 

li. A. X. 

NEGATIVE BEPLY. 

With considerable interest we have noted the progress of this 
debate. Its importance necessarily demanded our careful attention ; 
but the desire for information and instruction, both for ourselves 
and others, ^ave increased interest to everytiiing said, pro and con., 
upon the pomt at issue. The conflict of opinions, and the clash of 
words, may be to some a species of gladiatorial contest, to prove 
which has the most fluent use of their mother-tongue. With such 
notions we have neither part nor lot. Our convictions are real, 
our arguments the result of thoughtful experience, and our aspi- 
rations for the amelioration of the working man's lot. 

Our nom du plume is characteristic of our social position. It was 
with much care we selected it ; and, after many years* constant use, 
we still glory in it, and count it one of our chief honours to be 
known to the many readers of the British Controversialist as 
*' L'Ouvrier" — the working man. With the sins, the sorrows, the 
joys, and the aspirations of the working man, we are perfectly 
famUiar. With the working man we have lived, do live, and hope 
ever to live and work while here below. To impute to us ignorance 
of the condition and relations of the working classes is a folly 
which no constant reader of these pages would have the temerity 
to attempt ; and we can only suppose those writers on the affirma- 
tive of this question, who have thus erred, are new, both as readers 
and as writers ; our pardon is, therefore, ensured to them for this 
their early lapsus styti. 

We have carefully examined the production of M. A. X., hoping 
to find some argumtnt in favour of Trades' Unions, but have to 
acknowledge our disappointment ; the nearest approach to argu- 
ment is given in the three sectional headings ne has given on 
mutual sympathy, progress, and self-reliance. Mutual sympathy 
is truly educed by tne operations of Trades' Unions, because of the 
wide-spread nusery they have caused. The thousands of suffering 
victims, in their distress, know practically that "fellow-feeling 
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makes man w<Ridfotis kind ^ the game secret vote of ^kt Tradet* 
TJman commitlee haTin;^ inflieted upon eadk one and all the Mme 
•peeies of miaery, aofermg, and slsverj. 

Progreaa is indioaled hf Trades' Uniona ; for vliereM fbnnerly a 
few hnndreds only were subject to the ^eet influence of semi 
tyrants, now two and a half milliona of Engixshrmea are subjeeted 
to tftos worse than Egyptian slavery, more degradrag than the 
l^agne spot on American fteedom. 

Self-reliaDee is evoked, bnt by a different mode itnd with differebt 
motives than M. A. X. woald have us bebe^e. The Trades' Umon 
Ibrces man to teij on hhns^, because he cannot r^ on the Union 
itself. He asks for higher wagee, or shorter hours— and the Union 
gives him the sMke ; he asks for subsistence—'ftnd they dole oi^ 
3ie paltry pittance of » few killings, a ikike oi his ordinacry earn* 
ings ; he awes to work, that he may live — and ihey give him fines, 
forfeitures, starvation, and a pauper's grave. Truly, Trades' 
Unions do evoke self-reliance ! 

It is possible that the bene^tor of mankind, in plucking those 
herbs nature provides for the healing of nations, may dii^arb Bome 
poisonous adder concealed beneath the leaves of the heaHh-giviskg 
]^ant, and in its wrath much venom may be scattered about, to tl£ 
alarm of the unconscious disturber of its secret hiding plaev. 
Apparently, the present question has placed us in analogous posi- 
tion to the benmctor, without the presumption on our part of 
assuming ^t position, since we are attackea br the hydra-leaded 
evil of ftades' Unions themselves, personified by their diief advo- 
cate, Mr. " George Potter." But this fact does not excite our lesirs, 
nor make us to tremble for the consequences ; it rather affords us 
satisfhction to know that we are combating the recognized doc* 
trines of the highest authority connected with Trades* Umons, and 
it wiQ ^ve the greater |>ower for good to our refutations of his 
sophistnes, because there is no appeal from him to a higher autho- 
rity, his dictum being Idie mliima ratio of Trades' Union authority, 
both legislative and executive. 

G. P. asserts that our '^impression of the nature, character, md 
action of Trades' Unions is obviouriv obtained at second hand«" 
This is a ^ecies of declamation which no doubt he has found 
frequently to serve his purpose in his public harangues ; but in 
these ^ges fact is regarded of more importance than a fiourish of 
rhetoric, or mere wordy display at the expense of an antagonist. 
By the veracity of G. P. on this point we may fairly infer }^ 
veracity and credibility on other points. On referring to this 
proof, we are forced to speak of self, bfrt this must not be 
construed into egotism, it is a necessity of the case. For twen^« 
five years we have known every positicm, fedingly, of the wont* 
man's lot; we have worked, we have ** comfiined,'' we have 
** clubbed," we have helped to make Trades' Unions hwr , and have 
held official positions in eonnectton therewith ; we have now frequent 
intercourse with working men connected with IVades' Unions; 
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wMe the worlmien wiih. whom we are bow assoeiftted are the 
bsppieflt and most prosperous in their rarious branches of'trade, 
jret not one is a member of a Trades' Union. Only a few ho^ir^ 
since, we were in the company of a firiead wh& was the workmaa 
emptojed by a^ Trade*' Union to inaiiennvte a strike which caused 
as much noise in the world as any "mieh has oeeurred for mote 
tium twenty years past. How far, then, is ^ assertion of G-. P. 
correct P Can his other assertions be depended upon, wh^n this, 
his grand onslau^t, has broken down so eomplet^y ? 

G. F. affirms (p. 115, line 17) that we have asserted Trades' 
Unions ignore " the less gifted worksian/' If he will please reier 
to page 38, line 46, e^ sea., he will find that we say the Trades^ 
Unions do not ignore ihe less gifted workman ; for our words are 
— " This oppressicm is, ifpossible, more insufferably felt by the less 
gifted wor^an," &t. Tne line of argument pursued in the para- 
gra|^ firom which this extract is taken is so pmin and simple, that 
we feel somewhat astonished at the bdd perversion of fket G-. F. 
has made. Our observations cieaiiy show that Trades' Unions 
prevent the dever man rec^ving more than the trade wages, and 
ako pirevent the less gifted workman receiving less than traSle price 
for his inferior work ; the consequence beiag, the inferior worlunan 
starves, and hence feels the oppression of tiie Trades' Union re^- 
latioii more painfully than the clever man, who is forced to receive 
uinder vahie for his kbour, or reduce the quality or quantity to the 
arverage of his inferior fellow-workman. How this line of argum^it 
can be designated an ignoring of Trades' Union operations, we are 
at a loss to know. G. F. may rant and Muster about V the chris- 
tiui duty of self-sacrifice ;" but it will not gild the counterfeit whi^ 
h,e attempts to pass current under its innoence. Trades' Unions 
violate^ under their present operations, one of the firtt laws of 
aature, and we have yet to learn that any christian duty requires 
ihm violation of nature's laws. It is nature's law t^at kbour must 
be valued according to its intrinsie value, and ^ae relative condition 
of supply and demand in the labour market Trades' Unions repu* 
diote tb^ difference of value between the dever workman and nis 
'* ^Bs gilted " fellow. The former is dealt with unjustly, because 
lie does not get l^e fiill value for his labour to which he is entitled ; 
the latter gets nothing and starves, because he dare not take the 
foil value of his infenor labour. Whether we heed it or not, of 
this we nny be assured, nature's kws wBl be obeyed ; if not cheer- 
fully, ikey must be obeyed in suffering, as a punishment for our 
^orance and obstinacy. It is as futile to deny the overpowering 
BStinral law of supply and demand regulating price, as to deny tl^ 
naturai law of gravitation. The false argument built upon this 
BDSStatemeat of fact is exceedingly specious ; but vanishes ae the 
booeleM fabric of a visi<m, and leaves not a wreck behind. The 
weird spiarit invoked by the cbclamation of G. F. vanisfaee into thin 
mr before ike simple truth of nature. We wish that time had 
permitted G. F. to favour va with the arguments he has not given 
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OS. Doubtless we should liaye been but little benefited bj the 
nffc, jodgine by the misersble pretences for argument nuuiifest 
throughout his paper. " The big but baseless assertions " we hare 
made G. P. has specially noticed, and his notice is of a peculiar 
kind — ^he denies the " independence " of man (p. 116). We hare 
said that man " is an independent but responsible being/' and that, 
'* in the exerdse of his faculties, he is responsible to no other of his 
fellow-men," * * <' whilst the exercise of his own natural powers 
accords to his fellow-men equal rights and equal freedom " (p. 36). 
This ** big assertion," we amrm, is not baseless ; and not only self- 
evident, but it is the recognized foundation prin ciple of all 
political philosophy in all civilized communities. We speak of an 
mdependent power to think, to will, to do ; of a responsibility to 
none but God for his acts, until those acts are found to interfere 
with tiie rights and liberties of others. To assert that man is not 
physiologic^y and socially dependent, none but an imbecile would 
think of himself or impute to others ; such a dependence is not 
thought of until G. P. forcibly drags it into the subject, where it 
sits unnaturally, in a foreign garb, and feels uncomfortable, by 
reason of the unpleasant and ridiculous position in which it is placed 
by the unskilful G. P. 

On p. 39 we have used the words, " all men must labour to live," 
in a logical synthesis of our argument in that |>aper. This sentence 
jpves G. P. great umbrage ; and here he has fallen, as is his wont, 
mto a great blunder. We are referring to the normal condition of 
men as labourers, in the technical language of science, and the 
words are so general as designedly to include all men, even prior to 
the existence of capital or wealth ; hence, our remarks would show 
that labour is necessary to create wealth ; and that wealth, when 
created, may be consumed by idleness, is the purport of G. P.'s 
reply to it on p. Il7. Of what value such a reply may be, we leave 
the reader to judge. To follow the course of 1). E. E.'s remarks, 
would be to retread the ground we have now passed in review, and 
the reader may justifiably inquire, Cui bono ? 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than repeat the words of the 
JEdinhurgh Review, to show the magnitucLe of the evil with which, 
as politim economists and philanthropists, we have to contend, and 
against which we have to guard the young men of Great Britain. 
iSie writer states, " That, according to the best authorities acces- 
sible in so obscure a case, the Trades* Unions in the kingdom are 
not fewer than 2,000, containing about 600,000 members, and com- 
manding a fund of £300,000, destined chiefiy for the support of 
strikes. Now, if we suppose each person to have three persons 
dependent upon him (which is a low estimate), it would appear that 
nearly two millions and a half of the working class of our popula- 
tion are governed in their most important affairs — ^their industry 
and its recompense, their social relations and personal fortunes — }yj 
laws and authorities not recognized by the rest of society, and not 
subject to public discussion or legal control. It must be considered. 
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also, that the two milHons and a half constitute only a portion of 
the multitude whose fortunes are determined by the Trades' Union 
organization. The Unions are antagonistic, not so much to the 
emplojer of labour as to the labourers outside the body. The 
opposition to the masters is always put forward as the object of 
such Unions, and their most conspicuous action is in that direction. 
But the main purpose is to control the labour market, to keep up a 
monopoly in each trade, and drive off into other employments all 
the workmen who will not enter the combination.' ' Tnis extract 
shows, in unison with public and prirate history, that Trades' 
Unions create imperium in imperio, and hence are destructive of 
all that the patriot treasures most — ^the integrity of the constitution, 
the welfare of his fatherland, and the happiness and prosperity of 
the hardy sons of toil he delights to call his fellow-countrymen. 

Having shown that Trades* Unions are politically, socially, and 
commercially injurious to working men, we have, by necessity, 
proved our thesis, that they are not beneficial. The verdict is now 
with the British Controversialists. L'Ouvbieb. 



Modem Europe ; a School History, By John Lobd, A.M. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Price 58. 

Wb have much pleasure in announcing the publication of the 
** ninth thousand" of this carefully-written work, the value of the 
present issue being greatly increased by the addition of three 
chapters, comprehending all the leading events which have occurred 
from the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, to the Peace of Villafranca, 
in 1859. 

Notwithstanding the extent of territory over which the author 
ranges, and the fact that his history embraces the leading events in 
the last three or four hundred years, he is anything but^a mere 
uninteresting chronicler of lifeless names and dreary dates. Mr. 
Lord has evidently carefully studied the subject on which lie 
writes; has accustomed himself to take comprehensive and en- 
lightened views of things ; and, believing that *' history is philosophy 
teaching by example, he is ever ready to enforce those moral 
lessons which all great events inculcate. 

We feel much confidence in recommending this work to the 
notice of our readers. 

Good Words, Part I. Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan and Co. 

Price 6d. 
This is the first monthly part of a new religious magazine, edited 

S' the Bev. Norman Macleod, D.D. It is got up in the style of 
e " Christian Treasury ;*' contains a large quantity of good letter- 
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preM, and k filled wi^ tiiongkifii], but rtlher sombre articles. We 
confess, howerer, tiiat we ftre at a loss to dncorer in it any special 
claims for support ; but we presume others bare been more soc- 
oessM tbui omrs^Tes, for it u reported that 90,000 copies of Hie 
first number hare been sold. 
Tke Chad Steward; a Manual fir Sunday School Toackers. 

Thttlu. SviAirvAH Hsndbbson. London: Sunday Scb 

Union, 66, Old Bailey. Price, cloth, %. 
Margaret Penrose; or, Scenes in the J^fi qf a Su/ndcy School 

Teacher, London : Sunday School Union, 66, Old Bailey, 

Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Thxsb two new works will be welcomed by many of our readers 
who are personally connected with the great Sunday sdiool 
enterprise. 

^'Tne Good Steward" is an essay written in competition for a 
prize of twenty-five pounds, ofiered by the Committee of the 
Sunday School Union, and it contains much informatioB, and 
many suggestions that will be practically useful to the amateur 
teacner. 

"Margaret Penrose*' is a more sketchy, and therefore a more 
attractive volume than the preceding one. In very lively language 
it depicts scenes in the life of a Sunday school teacher, whi^ are 
not of an improbable nature, and to which, therefore, the author has 
given an instructive tendency. 

Lessons from Jesus, By W. P. Baxfebv, Author of "Glimpses 
of Jesus." London : J. F. Shaw. 

The readers of " Glimpses of Jeaus," which haa in a short time 
reached a third edition, will, we have no doubt, gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of procuring another work from the same 
pen. General theological literature scarcely comes within the 
critical ranee of the British Controversialist, but the little wgA at 
the head of this notice is so catholic in its tone, that we feel great 
pleasure in commending it to the attention of our readers. The 
author'ei views, though always boldly» are never dogmatieally or 
ofiensively expressed. His object is to ^in for the whole gospd a 
more afiectionate and extensive reception. While his argument 
and style will procure for his book the favour of the thoiurhtful aid 
inquirmgr eader, its {Mtthos and affectionate address wiS. make it 
even more welcome with a large class, to whom the gospel is no 
matter of nquiry, but of simple, earnest faith. We ho^ the 
success of Mr. Balfem's last work may xiot only equal but &r 
exceed that his first. 
The Art of Writing; with a Course qf Lessons <m Penmanship. By 

J. A. Cooper. Third Edition. London : Houbton and Wright. 

As this little work originated in an article prepared for our paces, 
we cannot but express our pleasure at the success whicmiLas 
attended it. 
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Sea Drefitmi: an IdjfU. By Alfjuid TsvmrsoBr. 

Tithonus, By Alfbe]^ Tbnvtsok. 1860. 

8n<mdrifl. £j Ojbgil Dbyov. Loodon. I860. 

2^ Poi<fy ^ iSi>nM^. By Gk>ODWTjr Bjjiicbt. London. 1860. 

The Artiiti Dniam. By Gbobgb Gibbovs. BirmingliAm. 1860. 

TkelniermittentFoutUain. i^GEOBcn Sinclair. London. 1859. 

A SandftU qf Lettere, By William Obmohd. 

Vftrioos Poems. 

" Ye who write, make chmce of a subject suited to your abilities, and rawlre in 
year thoughts a considerable time what your strength declines, and what it isAbfe 
to support Neither elegance of style, nor a perspicuous disposition, shall desert 
the man \fj whom the subject-matter is chosen judiciouslj. To have good sense 
is the first principle and muntain of writing well. A mediocrity in poets neither 
God nor men, nor even bookteUerSf haye endured.**~H0BACE. 

Mb. Tevityson's lAst Idyll 10 by socibtt prononiieed tame. So- 
ciety, goMip> 8iur£Eiee^>piAion, or what you wiU, mys *' So ! ho I 
Alfred Tennyson writing about a clerk, and a clerk « wife, and a 
desk's baby I Why, what will poetry come to if il^ does this P if 
he lifts the goddess from the winged Pegasus, and sits her, — oh, 
po<»r degrad^ one ! en — a donkey I " 

A city clerk takes his wife and diild to the sea. The city air 
has paled their faces, and the city wiles hare embittered their liyes. 
Se broods continnally oyer the loss of his hard-earned sayings, lured 
from him by a smoom-tongoed hypocrite. She continually whispers 
sweet words in his ear, the burthen of them all — " Forgiye." 

They both dream. He, of the mines in which his money is risked, 
of life and labour, and fleets of glass wrecked on reefs 01 visionary 
g<^d. She, of a low musical note, swelling up eyer through the 
roar and thunder of breakers,^f men and women eyer settmg up 
their own gods, and eyer reviling the ffods of others ; and the musii- 
eyer swelled, and statues, saints and kings eyer were falling, and 
the wailins s eyer kept tune with that <Mie sweet note ; and the waye 
of time rofied up and swept away m^i of flesh and blood, and men 
of stone, to the waste dee]^ together. Her thoughts ran on the 
fn^itery of life, his on the miierv. 

And they talk together ; and the gentle wife tdls her husband 
that she has heard uiat day that his enemy is dead— -of heart disease. 
Saith he : — 

'^ X>ead f—he f of heart dUeoief 
What heart had he 
To die of?— dead? »» 
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Saith she : — 

^ Ah, dearest, if there be 
A deril in man, there b an angel too; 
And if he did that wrong joa charge him with, 
His amgel broke kit keaHT 

And 80 thesr talk, and, talking too loudly, rouse the child. And so 
singing to it wil^ her sweet voice, they become calmed and of one 
mind in forgiyeness of evil, and they sleep. 

How simple is all this, and how trotnfhl, and how appreciable 
by you ana me ! And becaose so, how great a sinner is Tenny- 
son for talking of onr eyery-day life, and not using his fine 
powers to depict real heroes. Cloud-compelling Joye and white- 
armed Juno would haye made splendid subjects, instead of 
a clerk and his wife. A blood-letting warrior, afways in armour, 
and always killing somebody, and always escapm^ scathless, 
would haye been infinitely finer than the yillain hypocrite of eyery- 
day life. Aind a child, able to crush serpents, play with lions, and 
beard warriors from its birth, would be much more welcome to our 
classic fireside than that commonest of all common things— a com- 
mon baby. 

And so, the in^ossible, the unlikely, and the ridiculous are always 
to be our classical literature, according to hiffh critics and anti- 
quarian image-seekers. Yet for all this, Engknd is building up 
eyen now cbusic literature of her own, quite 'as noble as the Greek, 
and much more natural ; and Alfred Tennyson is no mean worker 
in this temple of her fame. 

'' TiTHONUS " shows the writer's power. It is as purely a classic 
of the old as is the " Sea Dreams *' of the new school. Tithonus,— 

" A white-hairM shadow, roaming like a dream 
The oyer silent spaces of the East, 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of mom," — 

laments in the ear of Aurora, who loyed him and obtained immor- 
tality but not eternal youth for him from the gods, hjs decrepitude 
and misery, and asks her to take back her gift and let him die :— 

** Let me go: take back thj gift; 
Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men, 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance. 
Where all should pause, as is meet meet for all?" 

That age loses sympathy with youth is told in this beautiful 
fable. Aurora comes, morn after mom, her bosom beating with a 
heart renewed, and Tithonus eyer stands gazing with cold eye on 
' the bright goddess, and he cries : — 

" Tet hold me not for ever in thine East; 
How can my nature longer mix with thine? 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
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Upon thy glimmering thresholdB, when the steam 
Floats ap from those dim fiekis about the homes 
Of happ7 men that haye the pofwer to die, 
And grassj barrows of the happier dead. 
Belease me, and restore me to the groond ; 
Thonseest all things, thon wilt see mj grave: 
Thon wilt renew thj beauty mom bj mom; 
I, earth in earth, forget tfa«se empty oonrts, 
And thee returning on thy silyer wheels.** 

^ Here the poem terminates. The story is ^b&t Aurora, pitying 
him whom once she loved, tamed him into a grasshopper. 

For a student no finer model could possibly be found than 
this poem. The language is sweet as an Italian melody, and is 
a vindication of the oeauty of our English tongue. iTne metre 
is so perfect that not a flaw is found to oreak its harmony. The 
fable IS told as something with a meaning in it^— and the meaning 
grows more vivid continually as you look, as should always be in a 
true poem. The creative faculty of the poet should awaken your 
creative power, that together, poet and reader, might see old thmgs 
in a new light. 

"Snowdnft; or Poems for the Chrishnas Hearth," by Cecil 
Devon, is a collection, some of which are little inferior to Gerald 
Massey, and are quite equal to Charles Swain. 

We wish the author all the success of which promise is here given. 
Surely the man who thinks as he writes need not fear failure. We 
give one extract : — 

BY THE SEA 

Whbrb ^e salt weed strews the shingle, 
Where the shells and star-fish mingle. 
Where the dashing breakers tingle 

In the throbbing ear — 
There lives Alice with her mother, 
And her braye, blnff fisher brother; 
Sweetheart Alice! for no other 
^ Lives to me so dear! 

By the Sea, oh I by the Sea! 

A flower the weeds among. 
My darling bloometh bonnily 

Lulled by old Ocean's song. 

Oh! 'tis sweet to wander when 

Sanset crests the Sea, 
All its farewell radiance then 
Glistening goldenly. 
But I mind me oip the moonlight, 
When, one balmy, balmy June night 
Fell, its trembling Instre, strewn bright 
O'er the placid wave: 
VOL. III. X 
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Ibvt, Amid «beia 
ayly itrii gwrfML 
As^OdaoftBdlyi 

By tSie Sea, ohi hfOu Seal 

Lour we Ifngec^i their — 
Sb» toM her tide lo tenderly, 

I pntjed flor ft agib. 

Break high on the shingly heach, 

Dnam within the otre, 

Qrqrbeard Seal and carols teach 

Te my listening Low. 

I^ng of one who prayeth nightly 

When she rests, tiiat deep will Hghtly 

Bring to ber dear spirit, sprightiy 

Tisiens rf a time 
Glad ifUb weddfaig^joyacnce (Mrellitag 
Seaward fmt a flsker dweiyng, 
CSoMeft tdea of heme-joys IsHing, 
Aad Love's bridal pilBM. 

Sing, oh! Sea, brave minstrel Seal 

▲ pleasant Indal song; 
And let i4 carel gMUly 
Thy bigUoi waveftaaMng. 

''Hie PoetiT of Spring/' hy Q<w iw ^u Bcrmby, cones into the 
wofld teMOTaDlj,— «iore Ikaa can be said of him oyr boote, or 
works, or men. Moreorer, it is a yolnme with not one page that 
the " captions critic" could wish blotted. To praise a weat eiSbrt is 
to weaken the weak, but to oniwud a healthy one is to nerve the 
gta*ong — and heartily do we commend this ; indeed, it seems a pitjr to 
haye read through a whole book and not be able to say one stmc^g 
thinff about it; nerertheless, this time our sting is drawn. The 
prophet voice seems to have spoken, and inspired the author of such 
poetay as this :— 

Once in a vinon, poppy orowned, and raeOed, 
The spirit*B eye, throogh iditmbnms Vm bebdd 
Three children, fair as from MfiffotaA were^vralled. 

The one, a boy of daik i^e and hiow fiur, 
Who rushed past, sinft as meteopin the air, 
WhUe the wild winds wen teying with hii hair. 

The next: a delicate and graceful girl. 

As in sweet sorrow, moistened each bright oorl; 

Sunnily smiling; in each eye a pearl. 

The last: a little laughii^ blnshing maiden,^ 
Blooming as flower or like a rainbow hrsidaii; 
Like flower with sweets, like bow wim snaskuid laden. 

Distmct each on e ye t eadi a l»9Aj thing; 
Of the three-ohorded hrti, toeadi a gfa hi g : 
So loTely each, the Three mnntiis ef As fliriBf. 
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A closer condensation ef ^tiboegfat, and lessprofoseness of imagery, 
or, perhaps, we riionld say, no redtmdance of word-pamting, 
wonid perhaps improre ihe tout .ensemble of -die volume. We can 
recommend it to onr readers as fbfl of health, thought, and poetry. 

The "Artist's Dream," by Gteorge Gibbons, is a prettily-con- 
structed melodrama. Seavodf-'isaa itW ealled a poem^ and therefore 
does not strictly come within vas tkmts of our critieism. The poetic 
construction is good, and the poetic meaning clear. The " Curse of 
Drink" is the subject ; and one or two clever songs are introduced. 
The following is very musical : — 



By the tear of the orphan, 

And sigh of distress, 
By the corses that often 

Sncceed the caress, — 
By the wail of the matron, 

And shriek of despair, 
m drink deeply of thee, 

Bright goblet so fair. 

Oh I the gay bowl of pleasnre,- 
£arth*s nectar sweet, — 

To ns mortab a treasure, 
With blisses replete. 



Thine effects are Loye*s treason,- 
Vlee daiming her share, — 

But I loye thee, I love thee, 
Bright goblet so fair! 

By the crime and the shame, — 

The spell of thy trance, — 
By the loss of fair fame, 

And death of thy glance, 
By the cold voice of reason, — 

Abstain then who dare, 
But I love thee, I love thee, 

Bright goblet so fair! 



Mr. Sinclair favours us with ftwt IL of the "Intermittent 
Fountain." The philosophy section is more comprehensible than 
was that part of Iu>. I. The original, poetry is also much superior 
in tone and execution. 

More observation and less q»eoulatjon, in poetry and philosophy, 
would add beauty to the former, and power to the latter. 

In a dream, the goddess EeHgion appears and sings : — 

From heaven sent, at thy request,^ 
I aome to soothe thy troubled-breast; 

Oil upon its waters throwing, 

Till thy tears shall cease their flowing, 

And thy heart rejoice in knowing. 
How to be for ever blest. 

Sgh on Fancy's pinions borae. 
Gome with me, where blushing Dawn, 

O'er the Eastern hills is peeping; 
. And her robe, the valleys sweeping, 

Wakes the flowers from their sleeping. 
Like a bride on marriage morn. 

Half afraid, her veil she raises — 

Kisses her affianc'd daisies, 

And receives the Iark*s sweet praises. 
As he rises from the com. 

Morning grows to perfect day, 
And the snn holds kingly swfty > 
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At his OMile the oorn it ^riagingy 
Flovwi abrotd their toenU are flingiiig,— 
All the woodf with aoogi are riogiog,— 
Flocks are sportife» children gaj. 

Til ereniiv: westward turn your ejes, 
Gold sod erimson deck the skies; 

Ths SOB, en legal visits starting, 

Bsnqnet holds, with pomp deparUng, — 

Glaac}es kind on Dian daitiog, 
While as Begent forth she flies. 

Now the Kight, with sable dress, 
Corers Eys^ng's loveliness: 

All ths gems hsr garb o^ersprinkling, 

Ssem in tsij pleasure twinkling, 

And the sobiMr moon gives inkling 
That her mission is to bless. 

Katore finds it sweet employ 

Thus to raise her songs of joj; 
Gladness fnller besm is gaining, 
Grief to lessening crescents waning : 
Cease, then, — cease thj sad complaining^ — 

Join the general harmony. 

Let not giief thy song inspire, 
Heaven will nolJer strains reqnire, 

Tdl the wicked, sin is madness; 

Bid the trooUed conqoer sadness; 

Sing of nature, me, and gladness, — 
Themes to wake an angel*a lyre. 

This is not bad, althovffli not very good. Here and there an ending 
is evidently put to do duty as a forlorn hope — no very appropriate, 
harmonions word having come to the poet's succour. Where a line 
drags in a yerse, better exclude that verse than mar the piece with 
broken harmony. 

The objectionable lines are those ending with "fliAgmg" and 
" inkling." 

A •* Handful of Letters," by William Ormond, Letter-carrier, 
Bristol, is evidently of too premature birth to be either strong or 
long-lived. It is a pity that crude efforts should ever have a 
publisher. If a man like our author, with umnistakeable talents, 
could only work in the dark for a few years, and then publish, 
applause, and indeed kindest welcome, would be given by the world 
to his carefully-digested brain products ; but we should do ourselves 
and Mr. Ormond gross injustice did we see unpremeditated self- 
slaughter, and not speak candidly. 

One very pretty song we extoact :— 
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Come, tdling child 

Of city gare, 
Awhile breathe free 
The fresher air: 
Scent the new hay — 

List the birds* songs; 
This summer time 
To thee belongs: 
The broad and blessed landscape greets 

thj wght, 
Craze grateful on, and drink in all 
delight! 



Come, weary one — 

Sore sorrow-pressed, 
Lean welcome on 

Earth's grassy breast : 
Fall loyingly 

These arms entwine 
The stricken form 
Like nnto thine: 
Take thy repose — ^fear not; no foe is 

nigh; 
Kind spirits guard the spot where 
thou dost He! 



We have several MSS. which, did space pennit, would bear 
acceptable insertion. "Lines to a Briaegroom/' by J. X., are 
passably good. " The Poet," by the same author, is superior in 
matter, but not sufficiently polished in tone. E>e-written and re- 
modelled, it might be made a eood thing. 

** When is the time you thimc of me most P" is a pretty song, by 
Beta. The metre is faulty in the third line of the tmrd yerse ; — 

WHEN IS THE TIME YOU THINK OF ME MOST? 

Whbn far away irom haunts of busy men. 
Some fayourite spot £ur off I chance to ken,— 
A mossy bank, a shaded nook or dell, — 
A lane, whose eyery turn I knew so well 

When thou wast walking there with me, — 

^Tis then I think the most of thee. 

When *mid life's fancied gaieties I pause, 
While o*er my mind, from almost hidden cause, 
The'sweets of haI]ow*d melancholy steal 
Silently, softly — then, indeed, I feel 

How much IVe lost in losing thee; 

And then I think the most of thee. 

When 'midst a courteous, smiling, friendly throng. 
That gaily chats, and sings the latest song; 
When I have sought (and vainly sought) 
A kmdred spirit to partake my thought. 

And lend me kindly sympathy,— 

'Tis then I think the most of thee. 

When former '^ friends" seem wishful to retreat; 
When not one kindly-beaming eye I meet; 
When words are poisoned, marr*d, and steeped in scorn; 
When by cold acts my weary heart is torn ; 

When all seem cold and strange to me,— 

Then, ^en I think the most of thee. 

" IJp with the Morn," by Georgius ; " Drink," &o., by Chip ; " The 
Pole-star," Ac, by J. W. j "To ," by O. G., are second-rate 
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pToduetions, and oerfcandr iiai finiihed eseogk for insertion or 
criticism. " Hie OonTiot, by H. J., is respeemk prose, but not 
good poetry^, ioMnraoh ms no attention is paid to tke meaflnre. A 
man who writes, might as well study the irt of poetry, and do what 
he attempts well, as negligently, and obtain credit rather than 
censure. 

** The Storm," by J. J. E., is a good descriptive piece, but too 
•proBj — and there is too much of it. In a poem, there should be no 
waste of words ; it should be the finished work of labcmr, not the 
hasty product of pastime. 

*< A Visit to my Birthplace," by J. L., » on improvem«Bt u^oa 
former contributions ; is foil of affectionate feeling, but noi suffi- 
ciently comprehensiye in thought to merit unconditional approval. 
Gn^'s ** Elegy" is a modd which J. L. miglM^ study with advantage. 

F. Gt. 
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QuEsnons to which Akswibs ahb 

SOLICITBD. 

81. Which is the best edition of 
Shakespeare's complete works, bj whom 
published, and price? — ^Maboits. 

82. Which is the better i^ork^the 
" EncyclopsBdia Metropotitsna," or the 
"Encyclopaedia Britannicar* of how 
jnany volumes do they each consist? 
what are the prices of complete sets? 
by whom are they published? — Margus. 

83. What are the principal works 
published in this country on Japan, its 
people, manners, history? Can I pro- 
cure a grammar and a dictionary of the 
Japanese language — ^if so, where and 
at what price? — -Maroub. 

84. In the latter part of toL ii., 
British Controversialist^ present series, 
there occurs a query concerning French 
serials which has not been answered. 
May I again ask for a solution of it? 
—Marcus. 

J5. Who among modern toivellera 
discovered the ruins of a fortress, 
the fall of which extinguished the last 
hope of the Jews, and completely sub- 
jugated Judea to the Soman empire? 
—P. 

86. What is the popular fallacy 
amongst gardeaetB with regard to tilie 



infloeooe of the '* red moon^** and show 
that although the opinion is right as to 
the effect^ it is wrong as to the cause? 
—P. 

87. What are tiie books on the Eng- 
lish language, in its yarious phases, 
best calcnlafted to make the study of it 
pleasant, interesting, and, at the same 
time, complete? Any person, who is 
kind enough to give a Ust, is requested 
to furnish the price of each work. — 
Llanrwst. 

88. As I find questions answered in 
your capital periodical, it will oblige 
me to have answers to the following : 
— The BamptoQ Lecture for the last 
ten years, including the subject, 
preacher, Ms retidenoe, the sum he 
receives for posaching; and the prin- 
ciple of selection? My object in asking 
this is twofold: — 1. To ascertain the 
subjects treated of, thinking they might 
be useful to many; 2. As being worthy 
of imitation, as a powerful means il 
doing good araoog theologians. — Ad- 

MIABR. 

89. Berag an apprentice of the 
Chester Qoldsmiths* Company, I should 
be greatly obliged to any one who will 
answer the fiillowiBg query through the 
yety valuable oolumns of the '* Inquirer." 
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WuiJk Has tin origiA of foldaiiiiihft* 
]iidk» md foi wkit pwpoa» thsj were 
ofigiyaUyiBtaKied? The LondMi,, Ches- 
ter, Dabliiv Edinbuigh, BixmiagbMii, 
Ezoter, NeweMt]a^BpoB.TyAe» Sheffield, 
and York goldsmiths' halls are the only 
ones now in existence. Are thej tl» 
remnants of the ancient mints? — 
G. B. L. 

90. Ihave been told that the pnseut 
Britii^ military law requires, without 
exception, obedience to all orders of 
■nperior officers, even in cases when 
obedience will inrolye the breach of 
moral and religions duty, and that the 
militaiy oath is interpreted witli this 
Utitnde of meaning. Will any corre- 
spondent inform me if this is true, and, 
if true, fiiYour me with the proof? — 
Zjbta. 

91. Can any of your correspondents 
inform me how to make analarum to 
strike at any hoar it is set for?— Mist. 

AirswBBS TO QuBSTioirs. 

67. A Mathematical Curiosity.^ — 
''An Asymptote ** laboured hard to 
throw ricUcule on the query I proposed 
for solution in the January number of 
the CofUrovernaUstf but I may per- 
haps be allowed to say that I cannot 
see much reason in this. 

I don't profess to be an accompltshed 
mathematician; but, in reading astro- 
nomical and other scienti^c works, I 
havB several times met with the state- 
ment under discussion, and I resolved 
at length to solicit infonnatioa on the 
subject throogh these columns. 

I am almost certain it occurs in one 
or more of the late estimable Dr. Dick'iB 
popular treatises, but I am not able to 
lay my hand on it at present How- 
e?er, one thing is certain, yiz., that 
** An Asymptote " will find it yerbatam 
as I have expressed it in ** Matter and 
Motaon; a Philosophic Dissertation, by 
JameaBalfoar,£sq., of Fikig,* p. 18, 
eden., 1782. 

I cannot but say that I thmk ''An 
Asymptote's*^ advice respecting the use 
of "quotation marks'* qoite uncalled 
for.— EbLBOua 



68. Jfe<eorofo^.— Ifyouf conis^n- 
dflnt wishes to beeome aoquakited with 
the ebaents of iBeteQrokg;^ , I would 
gsco mmen d Aim to read Ki. Bdville*s 
small books upon the hnrometer and 
thermometer, price Is. each. Mr. 
eiai^er's "Meteorology;" in Hughes's 
lesson-book; Dr. Drew's "Practical 
MeteoK*^," price 7s., and K«mtz's 
"Meteorology," translated by 0* V. 
Walker, price 12s. fid. From these 
works he wHl obtain a large amount of 
knowledge of the present condition of 
this science, preparatory to taking a 
further step. If a more extended 
knowledge is required, the following 
works should be read: — Daniefs " Ele- 
ments of Meteorology," "Admiralty 
Manual of Scientific Ihiquiiy;" Pro- 
fessor Forbes's Bqports, in the Beport of 
the British Association; W. B. Burt's 
Papers on Atmospheric Waves, m ditto; 
Sir W. Bdd on the Law of Storms; 
Piddmgton and Bedfield's Papers on 
ditto, papors read before the British 
Meteorological Society, also the Meteoro- 
logical Society of Scotland; the article 
" Meteorology,* m the " Encyclopedia 
Britannica," by Sir J. F. W. HerscheL 
Bart 

If he has any intention of taking the 
sulrject up as a study, he iHU readily 
obtain information and advice frinn any 
member of the British Meteorological 
Society, and especially from our inde- 
fstigable secretary, James GUisher, 
Esq., F.K.S., &c— G. V. V. 

79. A Grammatical JHffiadtif.'^ 
2-f5=8 is plainly a mathematical 
Impossibility. Accordmg to the princi- 
ples of English grammar, it is equally 
an imposdbiBty for " they" to represent 
" he" and " she," separated by the dis- 
junctive conjunction "or." '•They," 
being a plural personal pronoun, repre- 
sents only a plural noun. Hence tiie 
difficulty of which " A Person" s^lks 
solution at once disappears. "They," 
as used in the latter clauses of ^ sen- 
tence, requires a plural noun in the com- 
mon gender="he or she." Such a 
noun as scholar. Thus : " When mbbath 
sdiool Bcholars attain the age of 15 or 
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16 jmxBy and Imto Um SondAj schod 
thinking tlitmselyeB to be too old to 
oontinae loholart, they become fiable to 
many temptotioas,'' &«. In this sentence 
there is no offimsiTe repetition, and the 



meadttg it as dearly giTon, with fhe 
advantage of grammatioal consisteocy. 
In compositioa and pobUc spealdng, 
nothing is ninch more odioos wan the 
cottsUut HMot **hear sAe.**— £. W. S. 



LITEBABY NOTES. 



Tbibb8*b " History of the Consnlate 
and the Empire," Vol XVII^ i" no^ in 
the press, as is also GutzOT's *'Me* 
moirs,"Vol.m. 

A handy book on Marriage Law, by 
Lord St. Leonards, is annoonced. 

Humboldt's correspondence with 
Vamhagen von Ense, is in process of 
publication. Vol. I. is now issued by 
Decker, Berlin; and an English edition 
is announced. 

A large quantity ci historical letters, 
Mr. Eden's " Notes on the French Re- 
volution," &c., have recently been 
brought to light at Eden Lodge, the 
property of the Auckland family. 

Shakesperian criticism is ceaseless. 
Collier's folio is again undergoing the 
ordeal He defends himself well. 

Bulwer's rhymed rhetoric, " St. Ste- 
phen's" has been republished from 
Blachwood. 

£1,640 have been expended in uds 
to authors by the Literary Fund, during 
the past year, to forty-nine applicants. 
The oflfered library, understood to be 
Mr. Forster^s, was uncondUionaify re- 
jected. 

Thomas Aird is preparing a new 
edition of DeUa's " Poems." 

It is proposed to erect a memorial 
window to Mrs. Hemans in St. Anne's, 
Dublin, where she lies buried. 

A memorial for Hallam is projected. 

Longmans propose to issue the early 
poems, essays, &c., of Macaulay; but 
hoM out no hope of an early publica- 
tion of the fragment of the ** History." 

A memoir of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. 
Grots, wife of the historian of Greece, 
will shortly be published. 

Bamford, author of " Passages in 
the Life of a Radical," is said to be in 
great distress. 



*^ Vanity Fau:" is announced as the 
name of an American imitation of the 
Fleet Street jester, Punch, 

The works of Robert Greene and 

George Peele are being edited by Dtce. 

Thackeray is said to meditate 

wooing Clio, as the historian of " The 

Reign of Queen Anne." 

A novel by Anthony TroUope, and a 
biography by T. A. Trollope, are pro- 
miMd early^ by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall 

" Danesbury House," by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, which gained the £100 prize 
offiBred by the Scottish Temperance 
League, is published. 

Macaulat's ''Essays," translated 
by E. Lisse and P. Petrez, with a bio- 
graphical sketch, have been published 
at Paris, by Didot 

The Rev. Johk Duns, Free Churdi 
clergyman at Torphichen, Linlithgow- 
shire, North Britain, is now editor of 
the North British Review, 

Beputed '* Junius" discoveries, and 
implied " Shakspeare" forgeries, 
formed the staple of literary discourse 
during the past month. 

Hugh Macdonald, a Scotch de- 
scriptive writer, and a poet of con- 
siderable merit, attached to the news- 
paper press, died of fever in Glasgow, 
on the 15th ult. 

Mrs. Jameson, authoress of many 
valuable works, e.^., ''Female Ch*- 
racters of Shakespeare," "Sisters of 
Charity," "Legends of Sacred Art,* 
&c., died on the 1 7th ult 

Alexander Russell, editor of the 
Scotsmanf received a presentatioa of 
£1,600, several sflver articles, and a 
timepiece,' last month. 

Messrs, Harper Brothers announce 
Smilbs's " Life of James Watt" 



THE SOPHISTS. 

PB0TAG0BA8— GOEGHAS— PB0DICTT8. 

Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, Phidias, and Socrates, 
adorned and liave immortalized the age of Perides. 

A dramfr— unequalled for grandeur of conception, simplicity and 
pathos, power and interest— not onlj amused and excited but 
taught the people ; a history — vivid, intense, picturesque, and noble 
—told the story of the withered virtue of Greece ; sculpture, paint* 
ing, and architecture — ^rich, passionate, glowing, artistic, and grand 
—gave embodiment to luxury, pomp, and conceptive genius ; and 
a philosophy--sin^ularly monJ, pure, and embracing a wide ranse 
of duty — ofiTered itself for acceptance and disoipleship : but the 
energetic enthusiasm which ennobled the fresh and blooming youth- 
hood of the Hellenic nations — ^the genius, the prowess, the mighty 
graspings and aspirings of the earuer times— rhad waned, become 
paralyzed and powerless, were wasted. The freedom and glory 
which might have been immortal, were hastening to decay — corrup- 
tion festered in and round the gigantic bole of Greek nobleness and 
heroism. E>iches and success had led to luxury, and stirred up 
unhallowed ambitions. These had shaken institutions, as well as 
depraved men. Athens, ceasing to be a republic, became a tyranny ; 
and domestic wars and intrigues wasted, while they engaged, tne 
best energies of statesmen. The conquerors of Persia, no longer 
exposed to a common danger, began a contest for ascendancy and 
rapremacy, and the general welfare and interest of Greece was 
narrowed to a pitiful anxiety for the advancement of the schemes, 
policy, and power, of each statesman's own territorial division of 
the peninsula. Je^alousies, suspicions, ferocities, selfishness, began 
to abound, and a disreputable diplomacy took the place of ^t 
magnanimous earnestness which formerly ennobled me birthplace 
of philosophy, the cradle of the arts, and the fastness of freedom. 
The policy of Perides changed the allies of Athens into her sub- 
jects, and made them tributary to her greatness and dominance ; but 
the reaction which resulted in the Peloponnesian wars, and led to 
the decline of Greece, proves that there were other politics and 
schemes than his, and that the ambition to rule was much more 
aotiye than the desire to " live and let live." 

In these circumstances, the practical means of attaining power 
and station were more in request than the true mode of ejecting 
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the endf and purposes of goyenunent. Oratory became an instnt- 
men^ stady a means, and cleverness or tact a qualification for the 
acqnisition of success ; and philosophy itself came to be regarded 
on^ as the surest and readiest agency for captivating, seducing, 
ana influencing the minds of men. At this time, those teachers m 
whose hands philosophy lost its essenUal characteristic, and was 
degraded, from being the love of wisdom, to becoming the stepping- 
stone to ]»ower, spread themselves over the country, and mdus- 
triously ministered to the gratification of the popular desires. 

The authors from whose works we can get the nearest and best 
view of the Sophists are, undoubtediv, Aristophanes, Isocrates, 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle— men or very difiering tempers and 
telokts, wluna, if we find agreeing with ^mok otlier on anj esamtial 
points, we may readily believe. TMac oradibility, respeetalnlily, 
and power, are equally unable to be inpiigued, and we shall not 
'very £ur or much insist on those ma^m regurding' wluek their int- 
parraaility may be open to question. 

The au&or of *" The Clouds " holds a peeuliar lelatioa to o«r 
fabgeot. Aristofphanee waa the eavliest writmi' who branded tke 
word Soj^ist with its evil connotation— « shtun wise man. In l^ait 
oome^ il is first used with a reproadiiul iaapMeal^on ; and the 
adoption of the suligect, as well as thepofyulart^ of the play, may be 
vegaided at cnridence ci tlie accord of that sigmfieation rnxk the one 
«tMbed to it by the people in general. But in itn^it is sometbaes 
argued -«*Soorat0t is held up to cahuimioas ridicule aa tbe 
repreaeotative and exemplar of the Sophists. ^Hiis seems to us 
« shallow interpretation of the implication of tiie satbre. Only 
go a little Biore probingly into the inner Hfe of the play» and a 
new reacting will readily emerffe. The Aristqshanie numour e(»i- 
aists almost entire^ of i^HPewd earieature, expressed sparklingly, 
broadly, mordantly, and spiritedly. The whole ^t md zest of the 
^oonedy is essenced in this eontra-characteriaation — in this repre- 
eentation of iAie lilb-long antaj^nist of i^e Sophists aa ooe of them- 
selves; for, oould an Athenian fkil to remuk ^ktA the language 
-employed is studiously sophii^ie, and rnkcb., therelbre, as Scerates 
•SMT used ; or eould he fail to perceive that in this trick there was a 
instant suggestioii of what the real Soorates weiuld have said in 
tipi^ition to ^e quirks and quillets put in his mouth, and henee 
an inten^cation of iihe toi f And can ang one who remembera hew 
Boerates hims^ pointed the moral by attending ihe lepreaentstionf 
and showBig hinuidf to the house to heighten the eontraat by his 
^iwn presence, doubt that the true readmg of the play is quite 
irreccmeilable with the su{^K)8ition that any attack cm Socratea was 
intended b^ his frigid and fellow-reformer F This interpi^tation 
disposes of the chai^ of d^liquity of jnonl kisight aoBi^ssias 
brought against the fielding or Greece, thxowa the <mus and t^ 
odium of me Sophistic character ofi* the shoulden of Socrates^ and 
replaces them, with all their woirht, upon the badcs <^ the ostenta- 
imm wis^m-mongers whose pedantiy and chioajMcy it waa meaftt 



to iidi(»k. Arh^0^9,wm m t2u« way beoame a witacns agftioftt the 
SoBhiftte, tftd iax ^wvxnur of Borates. 

That advantage was subsequently and malieiously taken of thje 
JkxwiQrpmmo csSiarae^BrisatioiL of Socrates by his accusers does not 
kiTaluiEtto cnr aBgi£i»i#Bt, bat rather strengthens it ; for enemies 
Mke to zalto 1^ old iii@u)daLsr--the older the better. It imparts an 
a migMii , crealoa a lore^ne ooncliisioa» and helps a de£lcien<^ of 
proof hj a msi&mnoy ot the old leaven of misrepresentation. 

laocmtM wem a p^pol of the Sc^>hists Gorgias mi Prodicos, and 
a freqneoAer of tike lavounte haunts of Socralies, and was himself a 
SJOMesii^ toadiep of z^torie in Chios and Athena. In a treatiae 
**" On tibe Sophists/' he alludes to the ill name whkh the professionaH 
teadMVS of Athd9n&]Midgot,*and aoooui^ for it by covemy accusing 
them of laaaldfig ^rommm i3^y Qould not fi^» and implies that the 
dborge of att«b(ity 9i9d (|ua^ery is not altogether undeservod, 
sttd hsntft a doulbt regairdwg the possibility of teaching an art of 
actio3a» vktue, and happinoss^^-indeed, leaves little rooia for thinlriiog 
otherwise of the Sophists than as pret<»ntioualy philosophical^ thot^ 
aimiiig $ik penKmal ensefi^meiit rat^r than the spread of true 
wisdom. 

X0A<^]Mm djati««tly aaserla that the Sophists apeak for the pur- 
pose of deceiving, and write for their own profit j contrasts sophistry 
with phakne^ty ; atod dw^s on the edncerity of Socrates, m con- 
tiauaXalkunon to^e dishonestly dispujkatious style of t^o 8peculiM;(»*8 
on the credulity of those who were in search of wisdom* 

Plato ze^idwrly imi»^s to the Sophists of whom he speaks, a 
defici^iey la philoso^Nuc zeal, research, »nd seriousness ; accuses 
them of emptiuess, pretence, and plan3ibility-H>f attemptiug to use 
words for ideas, commonplaces for pro&ndities, ana superficial 
i^dU £>r true intellectu&l culture, of taking pay for promises and 
not for performances— in short, of ** obtaining money upon false 
pretences.**^ 

Ariatotifl, in his graad and rigid a&alysis of all possible forms of 
reasonkigy reckonra. it right, after having diligently, cautiously, 
and laboriously elaborated the theory and art of syllog^tic reason- 
ing, to subjoin an ^rposition and refutai»on of the sham art of the 
Sc^Msts, in a classification of the several species of fallacious and 
iutaationaliy deceptive reasoning, in a distinct treatise ''on the 
sophistical art <^ refutation" (the Sophistical Elendii), an exto- 
loffieal work of singular aeuteaess, research, and vakie. This fact, 
mdependen^tly of any other, is sufficient to prove that Aristotle 
regarded tiiem as worthy ci keen wat<^iing and eac^il suspicious- 
ness, beoanse they w^re m^i who had no serious settled scientific 
purpose in view, who talked for show, fame, viotory, or reward — 
who were much more anxious to »eem than to be wise. 

These brief sumOMries of the opinions of the best airailable 
aiuthorities upon ihe subject, if they a^ee in nothing else, agree in 
shomng thia^l^MUi the Sophists professed to be possessed of a 
wiadx»ft wiich tbay were capable oc imparttog, if paid for so d(Hng, 
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to any one who sooght to leam how to Aot, speak, and maaGBUTie 
80 as to acquire power, position, reputation, cUpIcmatio empLoymeikt, 
or statesmanly honours. 

If we giye this statement yoice, we say very little worse than 
their advocates assert of them, and their defenders admit, and we 
mollify and modify the statements of their enemies c<msiderably — a 
moderate method, which, we think, brings us much nearer the trnih 
than either the old intense depreciation, or the new light rehabili- 
tation of their character and amis. They were, as we showed in our 
preceding paper, a necessary outoroww of the moral, sodal, and 
philosopUcAl subsoil of the perioc^ and were not altogether desti- 
tute of either historical or scientific significance ; for they tested to 
the utmost the controrersial dialectics of Zeno, and ihe Socratic 
dialogism, while they prepared and accumulated materials for the 
magnificent Organon which Aristotle built up and polished. They 
fall, therefore, according to our theory, into a proper place— a place 
which ihey hare no personal justification for occupying, but fi^ 
which events sufficiently account. 

The following pages may be, not without advantage and utility, 
we ho^, devoted to sketches and estimates of the chief of those 
public mstructors whom their own and succeeding ages hare agreed 
to recognize as Sophists, ^ar excellence, 

I. Firatagoras — ^the first, it is said, who accepted the word Sophist 
as an adec[uate and unobjectionable distinctive appellation for his 
professoriate of wisdom— ^was born at Abdera, m Thrace, about 
B.C. 480. In early life he is said to hare been a port^, and to have 
attracted the notice of Democritus, the laughing philosopher of his 
native town, by his ingenuity in inyenting a new knot. Demo- 
critus, gratified at the dexterity thus shown by one of the pro- 
verbially stupid people who dwelt at the mouth of the Nestus, 
adopted him as a disciple, and taught him philosophy. The inyes- 
tigations which Democritus had made into the origin of knowledge, 
had resulted in convincing him that sensation was the source of aU 
knowledge, but that what meets the sense was not the same in 
form and matter as it seemed to the mind. The opinion is viUL 
Images of things strike the senses, but only ideas (reflections) of 
these images appear to and in the mind. The objectively and out- 
wardly true is not, therefore, that which impresses and affects the 
mind, but, rather, a subjective and r^ective truth— -a timth not 
primal but secondary. Protagoras improved upon tMs pregnant 
thought. He maintained that thou^t is not only limited by, but 
the same as, sensation ; hence, that every sensation is a true one, 
and, therefore, everything is true, in some sense or other, and so, 
*<man is the measure of all things "-—what he pereeives*^/ and 
what he cannot perceive, to him exists not. 

Matter, and conse()uentiy sensation, continually changes. There 
is therefore no certamty in truth. AU that man can do is to p^- 
suade, not convince. In the world of action, though convicti<Mi is 
impossible, persuasion may be useful ; the culture of the power of 
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persiuunon ig, therefore, the duty of those who would regulate the 
activities of men. If sensation, and sensation alone, produces 
thought, then all sensations are true; and yet men's sensations 
differ. What is true to one, is (or, at least, must appear) to another 
trntrue. In this, each man must be a criterion lor himself, since 
there is no practical test or agency by which we may distin- 
guish the reallji true from the relatively true. To the sceptic this 
seemed an admission of the uniyersal necessity of doubt, ^ut the 
Sophist was ready to reply — We live in a world where daily duty 
does not suffer us to dally on such points as these ; we must live, 
and labour, and act ; we must iherefore act, and so act as to do 
right as far as we can. If it be asked. What is the right ? we 
cannot tell ; it is probable, however, that it signifies the a^avisable. 
It is advisable to obey the law, for law is the expression of that 
which any age regards as advisable. But law is might, and, there- 
fore, " might is right," and truth and justice are, in reality, only the 
conventions of men — ^the decisions of the strong against the weak ; 
and so, even in law, it appears that " An is the measure of all" 

Protagoras was serious in appearance, taking in his language, 
subtle and supple in discussion, acute in argumentation, and pos- 
sessed of very superior talents. He was, indeed, a representative 
man, and was chosen by Plato as the lay-figure of a dialogue of 
great power, and interest, in which Protagoras and Socrates are 
represented as debating on the teachability of virtue, and in which, 
though of course shown to be in the wrong at last, he speaks with 
such skill, readiness, elegance, and fluent dexterity, that we cannot 
but suppose him to have been a very accomplished individual, per- 
haps smcerely convinced that the best way, after all, of guiding 
men, was to seize upon their propensities, and endeavour to show 
that the gratification of these predominating^ desires was indeed to 
be found in some other form or mode of activity than that to which 
the person spoken to was ostensibly inclined, and really desirous of 
leading men to adopt those peculiar forms of action which, con- 
sidering their primary and innate tendencies, were least immoral, 
and least dangerous to the common weal. In this way Protagoras, 
though really and theoretically wron^, might have been, in the 
circumstances, practicfdly right, and might have been effecting the 
highest possible good in his own age— making men as they were, 
as moral as they could be readily and easily brought to become, 
and so far, therefore, a true benefactor of his race, and a genuine 
promoter of the progress of his own age, and of men in general. 

n. Gorgias, of I^ntium, in Sicily, bom about 480 B.C., was a 
disciple of Em|>edocle8, and a rhetorician of considerable celebrity. 
Plato regards him as the model of the Sophists, in an oratoricaL 
point of view. The art which he aimed at imparting was persuasion 
— the mode of inducing men to follow any course the speaker may 
regard as advisable— of enabling men to participate in public busi- 
ness, to serve his friends and mjure his enemies — to get his own 
way, in short, free of risk, liability, or reponsibility. To make men 
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clever— able to iay l^e bett on anr side— capable of attoiaiBg their 
own ends, and dissuading others from tke attempt to attain thtm 
**-ira8 bis chief object and main end. He ^iras an abk diaLeetwsaa, 
whose power to attract and lead away an attdienoe waa at <»ee 
strange and charming. Hie opinion entertained by hris countrym^ 
<^his business talents, and statesmanly sagacity, w«8 so high, that 
they commissioned him to seek assistance mm Atiwns aeaimt 
Syraense ; and hy a briUknt and ready diseoorte, he tmmttSM in 
obtaining from the ctdtnred and critical inhabitants of ^be metro- 
polis of Attica the object of his mission, beside so dd^eting thmi, 
that they invited and enconraged him to taloe np Ms rend^ce 
among them. The subtle ingenuity of his intellect was «ed«l<i«8ly 
trained by every, artifice of cUalectics, and every tikk of ihetooe ; 
so much so, that he professed to be able to give an ita^mptn 
harangue upon any conceivable (given) subject. By this singiuar 
exhibition of his power, he largely increased tiie tnimber of h» 
disciples, and amazed great wes3th« It is true that his onA0ri«al 
displavs were iVigid, antith^cal, and eleguit, radier than >ntal wi^ 
thought and glowing with emotional ar^mr ; skikM, bot iiei&er 
satisfactory nor sublime; full of dialectic quibble, plausible and 
showy talk. Shallow, flimsy, and ready ; apparently recondite, in 
reality trite, his teaching fitted his public, and attained hb aim, — 
and what more could be desired P 

The three leading metaphysical doctrines aiMbuted to him are, 
1st, That nothing exists, t,e., that all tseetM ; 2nd, That if anything 
really exists, man cannot know it ; for sensa^on supplies GtAf 
a|>pearance8, and reflection cooeeiviibilities, but neither can briB;g 
mind face to face with entity. Beason overreadies senratton, aal 
often contradicts it ; but, again, sensation is 1^ souree of oo^tioo, 
and if the source be xmjuetifiably vitiated, how much more miMt 
the decisions of the reason be wrong, seeing that it denves its 
materials from sensation alone ; 9rd, lliat, even if mything ^wts 
and can be known, it can neither be expressed in words nor com- 
municated to others; for words are me si^ of thought, amd 
thought is conception, and so words are at leart two i^moves from 
the entities about which they are employed, and we can neyer be 
sure that the subjective in cognition is like ^e objective in reaSty. 
Indeed, pushed to its extremity, the doctrine of Gorgias is eapi^ 
ef epigrammatical expression Ihus — the sensiW© is l^e ^dn^aenskal, 
because, though an object impresses the senses, oafy the impressicHi 
of sense affects the intellect, and it derives all Its ideas from tiba 
latter not the former operation. Eeason deals only witii id^s, 
and so far as it cc^gates them together, it conjoins <Mily the non- 
sensical, and not the sensible. This is, of course, only a piay npoa 
words, and is patent now as arrant folly ; but in the days of th* 
Sophists words were things to conjure with, and wft^t Ck^etidge 
calls sleight-of-words was the stock in l^ade of many mi aMe leader 
of men. Even in' our own day, a juggle of terms aonwttmes passes 
for wisdom. 



** Ha«7 many amofig . qb At tlm f^rf hour 
Do forge a lift- long trouble to imes^yt*^ 
Bj taluog tme for faiBe, w ^Um for traer 

It is easy, of cotirse, fot va to dedttde all sc^ts of hoifible ialh^ 
rences from these demals of wkat vm regard as plain aad palpable 
facts ; but little .good results horn looking at tke worst side of any 
set of doctrines. Let us rather Yentiue to probe bei^ath tiie 
surface of these mere showy verbalisms, in which Gomas stroye to 
prore his skill in managing any, eren the most diffieufty thesis, and 
try if we do not see, even m these tests of subtietr, sbme salutary 
iimuences for philosophy. One healthy impulse he certainly <£d 
communicate to it, fbr he brought into prominenee the distinction 
between concept and object, and , words and thought, and tiiua 
tended to bring into bulkmg-out observability, the need for a dear 
differentation between diou^ts and things ; while his whdie scheme 
made it still more imperative than ever on the true philoso^Mr t6 
bring to its greatest perfection not the art only, but also m lan« 
gUB^e of dialectics. ^ 

III. Prodicus— bom in lulis, the chief town of the island of Ceos 
— ^is twice mentioned by Aristophanes,— in "The Clouds,** and in 
" The Birds." He was, according to Plato, a man of laey, luxurious^ 
coxcombical habits, greedy of gain, immoral and meonsistent ; 
he is generally understood to have expended at the shrines of Venus 
and Bacchus the sums acquired by initiating neophytes in the 
mysteries of Minerva. He was sent to Athens by his fellow- 
citizens, charmed by his eloquence, to defend their interests — and 
he attended to his own. He saw at once that Fortune had given him 
a favourable moment, and he seized it. He reduced ^e teaching 
of wisdom from a profession to a trade, and took whatever f^ was 
eligible from each pupil for his lessons. That he might teach easily 
he arranged a table of commonplaces and of synonyms, classified 
the relations of Hiought, and keenly distinguished the shades of 
meaning which separated one word from another. Bj this he did 
good service to meta^yaies, and gave it one useful impulse in a 
right direction. 

One little apologue, ** The Choice of Hwcules,** attributed to 
Prodicus, has oecome famous by the commmi consent of wes. It 
hkB been incorporated into the accurate prose of the Ikmer, astd 
been rendered mto verse by Bishop Lowth and Shenetone. It is 
preserved by Xenophon (** MemorabUia," b. ii. 1, 21—84), has been 
reproduced by Lucian, was quoted by Cicero, is ^e subject of 
several paintings, and has been made, by Mr. Grote, the basis of a 
defence of the character of its au^or. We are afraid ^at the 
mere theoretic teachings of a rhetoridan will go but a short way ^ 
prove the practical morality of his life, especially when that is 
witnessed against by the concurrent testimony of antiquity. It 
is so much easier to talk than to do, particularly when talkhig 
artfully and ti^ngly is one's pro^&ssion. Let us be just, hewever, 
as fiur as we can, and admit tnat this hx»nage to virtue^ tf it ww4 
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hypoerifj required bj the lamc^ ii eieditable to hif hearers, axkd 
a m)of of hii oonaummate artistic capaciij and taste. 

His definitions of terms, critioal investigations into the inner and 
essential signification of words, researches into human knowledge 
and consciousness, entitle him to some deference as an experimen- 
talist in metaphysics, and an observer of the obscurer movements 
of the mental f^sulties. In these items he worked for the advance- 
ment of philosophy, and we shall not seek to derogate from the 
praise due to him on account of these meritorious exercitations in 
the region of thoucht and reflective being. 

Protafforas was banished from Athens for atheism, and Prodicns 
was condemned to expiate the crime of demoralizing the youth <^ 
Athens. 

Of the other persons, united in brotherhood of aim, usually 
classed together as Sophists, a few words may suffice to present an 
intelligible notion of their relationship to the philosophy of their 
own a^e, and to iJie theoretic speculations and practical arts of 
preoedmg and succeeding times. 

Hippias, a native of JSlis, was not only a statesman, but also a 
rhetorician, dialectician, grammarian, and artist. He TOrofessed 
himself ci^ble of knowing everything, and doing it. He could 
speak for or against any opmion, and is reputed to have been the 
inventor of a system of mnemonic*. He was vain and arrogant, 
a ocmsiderable braggart, and ostentatiously knowing. His speeches 
were, in general, carefully prepared, and often re-delivered. Of 
one of these, entitled " Troy," J?lato preserves an outline, and he 
uses his name in the headings of two of his dialogues. Some of 
his moral maxims are singularly happy and sensible, e. ^., " The 
envious are doubly wretcned, — they renine at their own misfor- 
tunes, and their neighbours' advantages. *' Calumnv ought to be 
a crime more nenal man theft ; for its perpetrators rob us of public 
estimation, wnich is man's great deught." He grew rich, and 
became famous ; bore all be^re him at the Olympic cames ; but 
he is more memorable for his success than his pnilosophical tenets 
or position. 

Diagoras, a native of the island of Melos, was, like Protagoras, 
a disciple of Democritus, and merits little mention from tis. He 
was a bold and bravadoing sceptic, and openly taught a disrespect for 
sacred things, as mere conventionalities, and impostures of the wise 
upon the foolish. He scoffed at virtue and morality, disbelieved iu 
Irovidence, and ridiculed the idea of a supervising power in nature^ 
or in reli^on. He led a number of the profane young *^fas€' men of 
Athens mto a practical joke against religion,---counterfeiting the 
Elusinian mysteries — which nearly effect^ their destruction. He 
was formally accused of impiety^ and escaped death by flight. He 
died in Corinth ; and on his tombstone the decree of condemnatioa 
was exigraven, 

Critias — though a pupil of Socrates, from whose teaching he 
hoped to learn me art of governing meai, but who strove, though 
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xmayailmglY, to teach him, rather, the duty of ffoyenung himself— 
has small claim to notice in a prelection on pnilosophy, but that 
one of the dialogues of Plato bears his name. He was banished 
from his country, as a contemner of its laws and gods ; but on his 
return, with Lysander, was nominated one of the ten tyrants. He 
exceeded his colleagues in revengefulness, cruelty, and greed. He 
was a poet and an orator, and the father of the comic dramatist 
Plato. His skill was ill used ; and he practically illustrated the 
sophistical doctrine that laws are made by the strong for the weak. 

(Jallicles is only known to us by the " Gorgias** of Plato, in which 
he figures as a man thoroughly interpenetrated with the doctrines 
of the Sophists, but not as using his sp-thought wisdom for personal 
enrichment. Schleiermacher supposes this to be a pseudonym for 
Aristippus, of Cyrene, who, like the Callicles of the "Grorgias," 
belieyed justice and injustice to be the inventions of statesmen. 

Euthydemus, sumamed the handsome, appears in one of the 
most liyely and comic of Plato's dialogues, and is mentioned by 
both Xenophon and Aristotle. Xenophon informs us that ''h^ 
had collected many extracts from the writings of the most cele- 
brated poets and Sophists, and imagpjied that by these means he 
would outstrip his contemporaries in accomplishments, and had 
great hopes that he would excel them all in tiEdent for speech and 
action."^ His opinions had a close affinity to the Megaric school, 
and he rested many of his sophisticiJ. problems on the distinction 
between relative and contingent truth, and existent reality. 
Schleiermacher supposes that this name is used for Antisthenes, 
whom Plato was afraid to attack openly; but we are scarcely 
inclined to believe that the vis comica and verve of Plato were 
restrained by such a paltry fear as that. Besides, Xenophon speaks 
of them as different persons, and as both being friends of, and 
friendly to, Socrates. 

Polus, Theramenes, Antipho, Thrasymachus, Dionysodorus, 
brother of Enthydemus, <&;c., are other names belonging to that 
indefatigable class who darkened knowledge by the excessive bril- 
liancy of their wits and talents ; who taught aud practised mancufe' 
ment as the noblest of arts, regarded tongue-fence as the chief of 
merits, and elevated tact into a science. 

Experimental science was not then existent, either in physics or 
metaphysics. No laws of investigation had yet been formally and 
acceptedly incorporated into a systematic, and so a useful imity. 
One mode only seemed vaJid— the combat of reason against itself— 
a controversial strife of mind against mind. Not in mere captions- 
ness, or in frivolous play — not as mere exercise of mind, indif- 
ferent to results, — but as an earnest and vigorous discipline, ouffht 
this to have been set about ; and so, by many of the earner 
Sophists, it really was. But all human efforts have a tendency to 
misconstruction and misdirection ; and instead of striving after the 

* Xenophon's *' Memorabilia," b. iy. chap. ii. 
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estobUriHttint «ff a prindple, umL of endeftTOuriBg to gim a luioir^ 
ledge of the eottditiODi of proof— a ecienoe aad ait of reaaoning-— 
flnnj of tlie thmken of diis age aonght merdj to eoi^bae ibe aeaae 
of rigbt aad irrongv Mid to deoeiire &e judgment* 

TBi, as ire bttre aaid, and, we hope, Ediown, wia Hie natvnal and 
tteeessaiy result of tl^ concanenoe of affaira in movaia, n^giai, 
p^tiee, and ^^loeophjf, dtving the latter part of the fifth eento]r« 
in philoeophy> soeraciem was imminent, nnlees a fkuther passage 
was opeiMd up to tnouffht. It was impossible to accept and hosio- 
logate systems eo plainly opposed in their doetdBes ami methods as 
th^ whidi then chiefly preTaikd»-*one of whidi denied the trast- 
worthiness of sense, the other that oi leaaon. If amae ia ihe 
meaauie of truth, as the Ionic school affirms, all is tmccrtain ; £ar 
not onl^ are (Hattward objects in a contimnd flux, hut ths state of tiM 
senses is daily ehaaging : where sll is ehanffing, all muat be uneci^* 
tain. If, again, the osie is tbe all, as the Eleatios aTer, — tiben iJie 
all is in al&^the all reaembles itaelf ; and so the true and fiiiaew 
ffood and evil, are, in essence, the eame, though in mppearairaa 
tiiey suffer. 

It m afiiust to deny the aervioes the Sophists did rend«, or to n»* 
construe tne ultimate rerndts of ^eir effovts* Through ikibir culture 
of speech, as the instrument of power orer minds, laaguaf[^ loa 
enriched and improved ; by tbetr dexterous and inrenioua invtr^ 
sioiia^-4et us say nothing or perversions-Hif fom» of phnaeologyy 
and their copiousness and fluency of utterance, hteratotu waa 
advanced. Ehetorie, as it waa the engine of political sueoeas, WM 
sedulously adapted to every exigency, and fitted for all poasible 
imrposes. Logic, even though looked upon only as an alhini^ 
jugigling trickery, ffained a ereat development of power and penpi* 
eui^, aa well as a uorge coUeetion of forms and modes, out or whidi 
to choose the best, because the truest. Phikeoph^,. whieh had 
previously been shut up in schools, and held withm the narrow 
enclosures of sects, to whom, as disci^s, confidential ooi^uni- 
oa^ns had been made, was brought by a number of adepts out o£ 
the b^tdage in which it had been held, and waa fbmiMnriaed to the 
people. £i mterest was excited in the discussion and detcmninattbtt 
of the true and the false, and the fouadatioiBi of thought in genenal; 
and if knowledge was not popularbsed, at least the love of knowled^ 
was professionaUy praaaed, and professedly acted upon. Iheir 
most important office, however, was to sumulate, improve and 
emplojr Borates, to engage the attrition of Blato^ and affinrd 
xftateraal for the acute intelleet of Aristotle to operate upon, and to 
ffive soienlific form to. Though ihmr sad and unhliuhing pan* 
d^^g to expediency, and the means of gain, seemed to thiwtten 
th» destmetionof ^ukisophy, it rather led to its reconatraction ; 
and, firam a new pmnt of departore, metaphysics set out on a rwfwga 
of greater int^^st and wider knport than before. Thib g^ood as 
well as the true were now to be sought for ; — Socrates becomes the 
pioneer, of whom and of his system, hfe, and labours, more anon. 

S.N. 
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IS TfiE BIBUE ALONE A SOTTICIEirT EtTLE OF 
FAITH P 

AFPIEMATIVB ABTICLE. — ^V. 

FoFJKBT or utfidelity ^^i^oii iviH jcmk hare? Sudi is the aHer- 
dttdre off<0red by tlie autbort of eack of Hie four megati^e •xtkdem 
Ob tke 8ti£Soi«My of the Bible as oar Rale of fUdu If any of oar 
t^idm erer ikoaghi barshlj of the rettsrk of BMkop ^erioekv 
''<^at hatXL Popery to no n^igioB, and fiom no relif]^ to Popery, 
tiiere u but a step/' let him oamlUly oxamine thie ami of those 
artieles. l^rom a desire to «votd imneeeBsarj ofienoe, we abstained, 
iia a Ibnner arti^, from pointing oveb the animaB of these prodBO*" 
tMs« All our sonrpks ikv^, hovrer^r, disappearM^ since we f«ad 
in 1^ last nomber or the OmtFwefmaHst that, '^ to bo eonsisteat, a 
aura mnst either be a Cstholic or an infid^*' (page 830). Hencro 
^'Qft<9mcfpy" has laboured to represent Scripture as obscore, in order 
to re&oe it to the level of absurd sad coafiicl^ traditions. Ke 
bta reoklesslv attempted to sap the very fbimdations of Christianity, 
im. order to ImiM np Eoman Catbolioism* " Igaiatiiis" has eiidea- 
Youred to nullify the authority of the Bible, in order to stmngthen 
ike a«^ri«y or '' the dLar<^. Tke external eridence oa which the 
oaium is determined, and the internal endenoe on whioh the 
iMptMtieiL of the sepacmte books of which it is composed is 
asoertamed, are slighted, with a view to sdbstitate ecclesiastical 
tmditixMw isnd decrees^ which are artful and flexible contriYsnoes for 
the iBtfodnetion of airfthdng which msiy aKMXwd witii priestly 
teigns. ^ A Layman" follows with insinaations ih$t Protestaait 
writers are not to bo credited for owitroTersial honesty. We have 
afaisady shsfirn ik» natoie and yi$kLt of " Gregory's^ pa|«r. <' Theo- 
phyiact," im his masterly aftide, has prostmted " Igmttioa," bat not 
to t&e satisfsK^on of J. H. Wo propose, therefore, to reply to his 
Meolion — ^^How do ProtostantB know what books make np the 
BiMoP" (page 241). 

Hie ftttidamental article in the creed of *' Igaatiiu" is, that <* fho 
oaftOtt 4md iftspiratiob of Scriptove caanot be sjroTed wi^ioat refo* 
Nftee to ^M tanditioas and decrees of the Oatiiolio church; at 
least, thcM mnst he some iafidiihle aoi^itty to reveal to «s which 
are the boohs tiiat hare been written nader drrino inspvatioa" (page 
W^, lliisfinttdatioQss AtotdtsMsqaidmaad. Yon *eaa lay 3rour 
foot Bowhene wUdMvt iastaatly smldag. 33ie ** oa&on" is deteraiined 
by eae spseies of evMleaee, and '^h^iratioa" by totally another. 
''1}raditsoB>''iiiiMi worth anything, is tefithoiiony; oadeoolesiastical 
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" decreet," pretenskmi, which prore noUdng bat anogaace. It is 
evidence, historical and internal, which re^mls the inapirati<m of 
IMurticnlar books. To talk of " authority," in such matters, is to be 
ridiculous. To make "infallible authority" requiiite, is to make 
the proof of inspiration impossible ; for no *' infidlible anthority*' 
exists. K there did, on the principle of " Ignatius," it would be 
useless, without another infalhble authority to pore that the first 
authority was really infallible, and so on, ad ittfinitum. The same 
absurdity is repeated on page 101 — -"Nothing less than a divine 
witness is required for the fa^ of inspiration." On such a principle 
the Bible could nerer be proved to have proceeded from Qoa. " Ko 
poof," we are told, " can be drawn from the New Testament, since 
it cannot gire witness to itself" (page 101). £adi witness must, 
therefore, be backed by another witness, to show that it is divine^ 
and this ad infinitum, which is absurd in the extreme. It is l^ 
internal evidence and by our reason that we are to determine 1^ 
fact of inspiration. If " Ignatius" could advance such an amim^ 
without instantly detecting its absurdity, it is no wonder uiat he 
seems incapable of appreciatmg the value of di£ferent kinds of 
evidence. Observe the following sentence: — ^Protestants "know 
what books are inspired, by what they are pleased to osll ' intonsl 
evidence,* which is equal to saying that they have, in their own 
minds, a rule whereby to test all Dooks for which inspiration is 
claimed," &c. (page 101). Here internal evidence, which is extemcd 
to the mind of an inquirer, is confounded with imtuition. The 
subjective and the objective are one and the same thing with 
" Ignatius." 

It is absurd, again, to say that " the decrees <^ the Catholic 
Church" determined the canon. A council, whether provincial or 
general, could do no m^e than take the evidence of ocHnpetent 
witnesses, and ascertain what was already and generally a^now- 
ledged by the churches which were represented. The authority of 
the canon could not rest on their declaration, for the validity (tf that 
declaration itself depends upon the anteoedBiU evidence upon whk^ 
it was grounded. The declaraticm was not a " decree. It was 
simply the embodiment of the prevailing belief. Upon tilie strei^gtii 
of tnat belief, adoption or rejection was determined; and the result 
of testimony, not authority, was promulgated, not decreed. A host 
of decrees will go for nothmg in a question dfaeU, If the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament were unknown before 
they were " decreed" by Eome, it follows that the whole Christian 
world was, for at least three centuries, in that very predicament 
which is attributed to us Protestants. Christianity managed to exist 
and prot^r during that period without such ^[eorees, and would 
have continued to exist had no such decrees ever appeared. 

The idea of decreeing the inspiration and canonicity of Scripture, is 
not only an inversion of common sense, but it is notoriously belied 
by history. This would have appemd in a glaring fight, if 
''Ignatius," in talking of " decrees,'^had told his readers wken ih» 
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£r8t decree wai nude. During the first two or three centuries no 
general assembly was, or could have been, conrened to pronounce 
an opinion on the matter. Long before the principles of common 
sense were set aside, different churches received certain books as 
Apostolic, by inquiring into the internal and external evidence of 
their being inspired productions. The list was extended as evidence 
accnmulatod. The primitive churches were alone competent to 
ascertain the genumeness and inspiration of particular books 
claiming to be divine ; and it is by discovering what their opinion 
was, that we know of what books the Kew Testament is composed. 
The canon was, therefore, determined, as Dr. lArdner observes, 
*'not by the authority of councils; but the books of which it 
consists were known to be the writings of i^ Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, in the same way and manner that we loiow the works of 
CsBsar, Cicero, and others, to be theirs ; and the canon was formed 
upon the ground of a unanimous or generally concurring testimony 
emd tradition*" Now this is not a matter of mere opioion, but 
irresistible facts. " Ignatius'* labours, by his sophisms and subtleties, 
to prove ^Uit that could not take place which history shows did 
take place. It is not controversy about words that can settle the 
anestion put by J. H., but an appeal to history. To inquire what 
did occur, is at once to tear his article into shreds. 

Having divested this question of the mystery in which "Ig- 
natius" tries to involve it, we reply to the question of J. H., in the 
words of St. Augustine against faustus ^e Manichee :•— " If you 
ask us how we know that these are the writings of the Apostles, we 
briefly answer you that we know this just in the same way that you 
know that these are the writings of Manichwus" (lib. xxxii. c. 21). 
Let our readers compare the ^eat Augustine with our *' Ignatius," 
who observes : — " Tne historical evidence whereby we know, for 
instance, that Horace wrote the ' Ars Poetica,' would be insufficient 
as a foundation for the Divine faith*' (page 102). It is clear that 
Augustine and " Ignatius" belong to two widely different schools. 
That Augustine and Protestants pursue the same method in this 

fuestion is shown in the following extract from the " Christian 
)octrine8," in which that Father advises thus : — " Let him, in 
the canonical Scriptures, follow the authority of as many Catholic 
Churches as possible; among which, let those, without fail, be 
included, which have deserved to have apostolical chairs, and to 
receive apostolical epistles. He will, thereK>re, observe this method 
in the canoiiical Scriptures, that he must prefer those which are 
received by all Catholic Churches to those which some do not 
receive ; but in the case of those which are not received by all, let 
him prefer those which the greatest number, or the more worthy 
receive, to those which the fewer churches, or those of less authority 
hold" (lib. iii. c 8). It is only necessary to add that, by '' Catholic," 
St. Augustine did not mean Boman Catholic ; and by " authority," 
he meant the testimony of the Catholic Churches. In his age, the 
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ttlMoaNl idea of decfeeiog tlie eaaon of Seriptwe kad sot iprniigiq^ 
fbr he rt|ei» to bo decroet, bat adviMf Meh »an to iiwwrtiiH, ^ 
cxanuBing oTidknoe^ whti beofc» beloBged to tiie oaiMMi. '* IgwiAitisr 
(l^ago 102), and *^A LmyiMtt" (pa^ 178), qnolo, nifth «q air «l 
trimni^ the eelel»raited petn^ of thk Fattler^— <*I wobU iMt 
beBere that tiie Seriptvre was mspirad, vaJesa tibo Cathqlio dmrcH 
iafomed ne of tiie faiet/* From we ptwrioiit exilmcts, o«r veaden 
will see how St. Au^^astme wm indebted totiie Ca&olu) C^ncdi Urn 
his belief im iaspiratioa, and that both " Ignatiw'' aad ^ XjrpMR" 
wovild do better b^ appealing to some Popish oohi«1 thiia tjkas 
Father, in ju^kifieation (k their dognaa. 8t. Aagvuitine ia a witaaas 
to the oofrectsesa of the remark of Dr. Lordaexv whkh me We 
quoted ; and the me^od he pvraaed, i& detMstiiiiiig tile eanoi^ 
reftites the statement of '* I^nadioa," that ^ it waa aet at leat by Ite 
unerring voioe of the Catholio Church" (page 108). He '^ dafiaa" os 
to produce an j o^er basis on whieh to rest our bela^ in the canoB, 
^'exeept the aathortty of the CathoMc ehmx^" (pa^o H)B). If bv 
''ant^ri^'^ he means eodeeia^ietU' deerees, and bj ''Catikoiie» 
Boman Cotholie, let him turn te Eosebins, MoehciiB, and Br. 
Lardner, to see k)w ridbnlona sm^ ** defianee" s^pears to his Pro- 
testant readers. 

Throughout thn eeatroversy the writers of the negatire aatioifiB 
^perpetuaUj shift ^e^ premises. Let our readwa ec^eet att the 
sentences in wbi^ tibe word " tradition" is used in iUnstralion ef 
our renuurk. Here it is empl<^ed to demote hunuMi, there dirme 
tradition ; here eoelesiastioal, and there Bfttristie ; now apostoliedi, 
and then Catholio. Having used the word tradition ana Calhcfo 
in w^l-studied ambiguity, ** Ignatvis" iweftusea his quotationa firom 
Luther, Bell, Chillingworth, aaid Hooker, wi^ tlw loOowing mi 
eaptandum remark : — " Curiously eaou^h, some of the moateminaat 
Protestant writers have been forward m arowine iMi" (paM lOA). 
" This ! '* This what P Authority, or evidence F Catholic* or £oman 
Catholic F Tradition — ^Apostc^ic, Patristic, or ecclesiastiealF Human 
or Divine P Tradition, wrtttmi or oral P Tradition, or the reports 
of tradition F Curious indeed it would have been if any Prote^taaet 
had been forward to avow " this" glorioua ambiguity ! " This"— 
artful trifling with words ! Having succeeded in throwing handftdB 
of dust in &e eyes of his readers, and in enveloping him8<^ in a 
cloud of words, he retires behind the monocrfUabic demo&atratire 
pronoun — " this." 

Protestants, against Bomanists, assert that the primitive cl»irehe6 
and the early Fathers could alone determine wMt hook* form our 
Eule of Faith. ^ Ignatius" argues, theref<»e the Protestant rule is 
insufficient. It is difficult to explain how any man could impcMe 
upon himself by such a non sequitur. We believe that Cnriat 
revealed and left, in the writings of His apostles aad evangelisti, 
our sole and all-sufficient Bule of Failii. To know what Ghri^ 
did reveal, and what the apostles and evangeUsts did eail 
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oesmait to wntiiig, we eoDsult the piiixiitiTe elMurdkec and the eaaAj 
!Fatbers as witnesees te these importaat f^daa i tbkwefcire, argues 



' Isnatius/' your Bule of Faith breaks down I 
, Our w ' 



readers have probably had enoQ^ of '' Igntatios" &>r tiiie 
pveeent. Let us turn to '^ A Lajaan/' whose noHons are eqsaUy 
«onliiBed :^'* I, too, woold say to a Protestant the same wor^b*^ 
* Seai«eh the Seriptures'^-^or they testify ^ the Ohiaeh and hinr 
Biviae Head; and which, if you rc^t your pvejudioes, t^ <tra- 
ttitioas of men/ will lead you into its fold " (p. 169). Wh^ne iUk 
testifflftony to the Church, Ihat is, Momt, is to be found, we are not told ; 
and no eoneoidanoe to the Bible will help us. If, again, the Scvip- 
tOEres testtfy of tibe Ckureh, why make " traditioiMS " the guide mk> 
the fold P The first clause in the sentence asserts what the seocmd 
refhtes. Let the reader obeopre, again, that ''the traditioiMi of 
men*" are here placed under invertod commas, as weU as on pa^ 172, 
where the writer adds — ** we reject the ' traditions of m^ aa reso- 
lutely as any Protestant can wish.'' What " A L^^msA" " reso- 
lirtely rejects" will lead Protestants into the fold of Borne I 

^e extracts made by " Clement" are, we are told, " absolute^ 
in farour of Divine tradition ; for when Cati^lies talk of kadition, 
they mean exactly what the eai^ Fathers meant" (p. 172). For Ihe 
sake <^ the milliims at this very hour endearoork^ to throw ofi" the 
yoke of Papal tyranny, we say. Would to Grod there were a particle 
of truth in this daring assertion ! That th^e is not, appears &om 
** Gtwemorj" who holds that " diyergeace firom the meams^ of that 
Book, wiuoh ak)ne contains " Diyine traditionR»" is not "heresy ;" 
and frcHn <* I^^nadus," '* A Layman," and J. H.« who pevpetoally 
eonfound divme and human, apostolic, pafaristie» and eo(dc»iasiticaL 
tradition, as one and the same thing. 

Now, in this controversy, it is a vital question to determine what 
w tradition, what it is worth, how it is used by the apostles^ the 
Fathers, Protestsnts, and Boman Catholics ; and. we can render the 
readers of the British ControverdaMei no greater service than l^ 
showing that Bomanists generally employ the word in a sense 
totally difier^t from that in which the apostles and the early 
Fathers empWed it. The whole of the New Testament was oxigi- 
naUy deliv^ed orally by our Lord and his apostles. Before their 
teachings wwe written, they were necessarily spc^en. Whatever 
they taught, the apostles termed traditions, e,g., ''hold the tra- 
ditions v^ch ye have be^i taimht, whether by word, or by our 
spistub" (2 Thess. ii. 15). That the early Fathers held ^e wriii$t^ 
of the apostles as anonymous with tiieir traditions, is d^nonstrated 
from the following extracts : — St. Irenieus deelares^^" By no other 
SMans have we come to the knowle^e of the plan of salvatuni, 
thsoi those through whom the GbspdL came to us, whidi they first 
preached; but," instead dl being "negligent" in this matter, as 
«' Gregory" asserts (p. 17), they "afterwards, by the will of God, 
detirered {tradiderujU) to us in the Scriptures to be the foundation 
and rule of our fhitli." '' Hariiig, therefore, ths trutk itssffas our 
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rule, and the testinMmy respecting God deadj before iu» we oiu^t 
not»" as Bomanists do, " to cast awaj the firm and true knowl^^ 
of God," &Q, " But we, following the only trae God," not the 
Chnrdi, ** as our teacher, and taking His word," that is, the written 
word, '* as onr rale, alwajs teach tne same, idl of ns on the aame 
points." '* Therefore, the disciples of our Lord, wishing to proscribe 
all such things, and to oonstitate a bulb of tbuth in the Church 
.... thus commenced the doctrine taught in His GtMpel, ' In the 
beginning was the Word,' " Slo, (Ady. jl»r., 1. iiL c 1 ; 1. iL c 2 ; 
L iy. c. 85 ; 1. iiL c. 11). So indisputable is it, that Irensus regarded 
Uie Scriptures as the '* foundation and pillar of our faith ; that^ 
when Boman Catholics have no controversial ead to serve, IJiej 
admit that this Father was no worshipper of human traditions. 
Erasmus, e,g,, in his prefetoe to the works of Ir^ueus, observes— 
« he fights against a host of heretics with the sole aid of the Scrip- 
tures ; a remark borne out hj the words of Irensos himself— 
** using these proofs, which are m>m the Scriptures, you may easily 
overturn, as we have demonstrated, all these neretical notions," Ac. 
In the opinion of St. Cyprian, " Qod hath testified that we are to 
do tliose things which are written. If it be. commanded in the 
GkMpel, or contained in the Epistles or the Acts of the Apostlee, 
then let us observe it as a divine and holy tradition" (Ep. 74). St. 
Cyprian's idea of tradition was that it was a written tradition. 
Contrary to the writers of the negative articles, St. Cyprian argues, 
in his 49th Homily, that " the Divine Scriptures alone (^ afford a 
proof of genuine Uhristianity ;" that, in his time, a fortiori, in our 
times, there was "no other method left to those who are willing to dis- 
cover tlie true Church of Christ than the Scriptures alone;" in which 
he differs totally from *' A Layman," who naively enough remarks. 
If you Protestants " will reject your prejudices, the * traditions of 
men" will lead you into its fold (p. 169). In the same Homily, 
St. Cyprian observes, " Our Lord, foreseeing that such great con- 
fusion of things would take place in the latter days, orderr Chris- 
tians to have recourse to nothing hut the Scriptures" — aa order 
which Eomanists boast of disobeying. In his 13th Homily, his 
advice is, " not to attend to the opinions of the many, but to inquire 
into the things themselves. Eor," let our readers note this truly 
Protestant method of arguing, " for it is absurd, while we will not 
trust other people in pecuniary affairs, but choose to reckon and 
calculate for ourselves, that, in matters of far greater importance, 
we should implicitly follow the opinions of others ; especially as we 
possess the most bxact and PBBf bct bulb and standabd by which 
to regulate our several inquiries — ^I mean, the regulations of the 
Divine laws." With St. Hilary as our guide, we need not consult 
Pr. Cumming as to the marks of antichrist. This Father praised 
Constantius '' for regulating his faith only according to tiiose things 
which were written;** because " he who refuseth tms is antichrist ; 
and he who dissembleth on this point, is anathema." St. Austin 
told the Donatists, what our opponents deny, that '' the Hdy 
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Seriptm fixeth ikm mk of our dostrina, and if a Dndne iN^mse 
for veigiiuig il" He inquired ihoao hmtiss to ** dtmanstnie, if 
tfaejr oan» ihar choidiyiiot," alter the Bomaa GaUiolie fwhion, ** bgr 
tlMir talk, and Tumoars of oral tradition of i^ AfifiaapB, not by 
tka oocmcil of thor own bi^opa," aa Soman Catkoiiea are ^rono to 
do ; not hj ihe boOki of Himt oiepvtexa ; not hy deoeiifai mrades," 
a PonaA which embraoee pretaoiaeM of aodeTA tiaww, ** but hj ike 
preioript of the Lovd and the propbeti . . . that ia, by all the eaao- 
nioal aothoritieB of the holj Booka.*' The princi^ of Si. Oyvnam 
u that disparaged b j our opponenta aa lamentably defeetira ; m he 
** would not deliver the least thing of the aaered myateriea of finth 
withont the Holy Scriptures ;" nor anything *' bi^iHttt ii daman* 
ateated " from them, whieh is the essence of the €th Axtiole of the 
Ctinroh of £nglaad, as quoted by " Gregorr" <p. 16). St. Jarane, 
on Haggai, oraeryes, that ** those things wnich, without the aactho* 
litief and teetimonieB of the Seriptures, man invent of their own 
heads," snch as trananbstantiation, Ac^ " they are santtcn by the 
word of €rod ;" whiidi is the reaaon why Borne dreads the free oir* 
eadi^aon of the BiUe. Jerome, again, quotes Thec^hilus Alexander, 
who held tiu.t ** it eomes frcm a demoniacal apirrt that men . • . « 
ihink anything Birine that waaUs tie autkmriiy bf 8 §ripim ^. St. 
Banl, St. Chr^ostom, and otiiers, may be moted, aa ahown by Mr. 
Gk>ode, <HLr aathoritT, to pvoye that when Itonian '' CathoUos talk 
of tradition, tiiey^ do vor '* mean exactly what the eaiiy Faidieis 
BiMKnt," as incorrectly asserted by '* A Layman" (p. 178). 

It k necessary fat the r ea de r s of the JBrUisk ComirowtrmaUit not 
oaly to be on thehr ^ard against such reckless asscrtiona aa tiie 
abow«, but also to notice the artful manner in which Soman rV4*>^iftS 
endeanrour to throw diacradit u^on the candour and hmiesty of 
Flrotestant writers. After referring to Mr. NoeHj and the ChdTord 
school, ''A Iia3rman" adda^^Any extracts, therefore, in Inrour <^ 
Protestantism from such a aource, will be regarded with t^jpriwti 
facie sqg|Hcaon ; they mmst be garbled, or wrested from dieur eon- 
text" (p. 170). The eida»cts we hare adduoed are, then, garbled 
and wrested 1 Let the reader, therefore, eonanit '' Tha DiTine Buk 
of Faith and Practice," puUi^iedin 1858, by the Ber. W. Goodo; 
and in the third rokime of that al^e work, he will find long and 
numerous extracts, furnishing damnatatr evidsnce that Boman 
CathoHos cannot support a single article of tibeir Mth wMaui 
garbling and wresting the writings of the early Fathers. 

How then, it may be asked by the uninitiated, do Bomanists and 
Tractarians get their dogmn nrom those writingaP We r^y, if, 
after abusing the New Testament, they can claim it in their uiTOur, 
tiieie is nothing which their ingenuity cannot warp and twist to 
their purpose. We hare but to obaerre how from the liturgy* 
and eren ihe Articles diha Church of England, Tractarians mliW 
proofr of their heretical notions. The Fatiiam, alui ike Litui^, 
are substantially Protestant and eyangelieal« but are, ni^rtanat^y, 
interspersed with loose and ambignons expressions, and soma 
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glaringlj ineonsistent opinicms. The 'RomaioatB v^j with tibe 
ambigoitiet in the Fathmi, and Traotanans with the amlngaities 
in the latorgj- The opinions which oount^iance Popery are alone 
quoted by these two parties ; and it is by them they wish to give 
we eomplexion desired to the Fathers and the liturgy. No man, 
in his senses, can believe that our leading Beform^rs were Papjrts 
at heart ; jet they so wrote, occasionally, as to give ground for the 
opinion of Dissenters, that the Book of Common ^ayer contains 
some elements of Poj^ry. In the same manner, no candid and 
honest inquirer can either believe, with ''A Layman," tiiat the 
teaohmg of the early Fathers was identical with tihie teaching; of the 
CiUliolic Church of the present day," or deny that, side by side 
of the soundest Protestant doctrines, will be found sometimes maok 
opinions, and frequently such expressions, as l^id countenance to 
IU>me. 

We adduce a ease, in which " A Layman" commits the very thing 
he diarges upon others. He observes that, in tiie extract made by 
" Clonent," " St. Lrenseus is not condemning Diviue tradition 
(p. 172) ; an insiuuation that *' Clement" suppcied that St LrensNu 
condemned Divine tradition. The facts of the case are exactly as 
represented by " Clement," on page 94. When the heretics found, 
as Boman Catholics now find, tluit their errors could not be sup- 
ported by the written word of God, they, like Boman Catholi^ 
accused the Scriptures of ambiguity and imperfections. XrensBUs 
turned round upon them, and argued thus : — ** WeU, you denounce 
the Bible because the Bible condemns you : you then £iy to oral 
traditicmSf and by them I will try you. Having, on their own 
ground, met and defeated the heretics, the Fatl^r triumphanUv 
concludes — '' It turns out, therefore, that they agree kbithbb with 
the Scriptures, kob with tradition." Now, let our readers o<Hnpare 
the extract as given by Mr. Qoode, in his third volume, p. 23 — 34, 
with the garbkd account of " A Layman," and he will know how 
to estimate the character of Boman Cathcdic controversialists. 

The traditions which the primitive Churches had were first oral, 
and then written ; and in either form they were equally Divine. 
What Bome professes to have is, however, simply the reports, not 
of apostolic traditions, which we have in t^e Ii ew Testament, but 
of that part of them which, orally delivered, was never afterwards 
written oy inspired men. A judge will receive in evidence what a 
witness saw or heard, but will reject hearsay as unworthy of credit. 
Kow, Borne not only admits this hearsay into court, but makes the 
hearsay the test of the correctness of what a witness swears he saw 
or heard ! We have two things placed before us — ^the traditions of 
the apostles, which, by documentary evidence, history; numerous 
and varied evidence of an internal nature, we have ascertained, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, to be the revelation of Grod ; and, also, 
reports of other traditions, which Boman Catholics say, wii^<mt 
yenturing to prove, the apostles delivered orally, but never com- 
mitted to writing. We hold, thait what inspired men delivered orally 
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was, in hoik letter and spirit, the same as that which we have in 
their writings ; but when we compare the reports of the oral teadi- 
ing with the Scriptures, we find the widest possible discrepancy 
between them. As men of common sense, and having tilings of 
both temporal and eternal importance at stake, we jprefer reason 
and faith to superstition and credulity ; and, on this ground, we 
bind God's written word to our hearts, and throw Soman Catholic 
reports and hearsay to the winds. The early Fathers and Protes- 
tants recognize the avowed object of the apostles in writing, to be 
the preservation <^ their tramtions. What inspired men did not 
write, that Christ did not intend to hand down to us. If we could 
be assured thatEome has preserved anything that was not left in 
writing, we should still be assured that it is of no importance to us. 
If, moreover, anything, by a fatality inconceivable to tiiose who 
believe in inspiration, was omitted m the Scriptures, we shall, as 
long as reason lasts, maintain that it has, by transmission through 
an unsafe and even corrupt channel, lost aU its original value. 
That may slip &om memory which cannot, without <&tection, be 
erased from parchment. That, in passing firom mind to mind, 
through a course of many centuries, may be so perverted by the 
prejudices and passions of men, that we must be bereft of reason in 
order to admit it to be of equal value with what, written and copied 
on parchment in different languages, countries, and ages, can be 
satisfactorily ascertained to be tiie veritable Word of God. 

From such unanswerable arguments it is in vain to appeal to the 
promises of Divine presence in the Chiurch ; for the validitv of such 
appeal turns upon the meaning of the much abused word, church. 
In the New Testament it invariably indicates particular congrega- 
tions of believers, or the body of believers, past, present, and &ture. 
Excepting the epistles of St. Ignatius, the mtegrity of which is sus- 
pected, no ecclesiastical works of the first two centuries use it in 
any other than the scriptural sense. Soman Catholics invariably 
denote by it a body unknown to the apostles, and, therefore, a body 
to which no promise of Divine presence and guidance was made. 
Even in its perverted sense, as indicating synods, convocations, or 
rulers of a church. Some gains nothiuj^, unless she can show tiiat 
the promise was made to her in particular, or to her exclusively. 
Not a word in Scripture can be cited to prove that Some was to be 
the seat, centre, and source of infallibility. The Council of Trent 
was the first to declare that Some was '* the mother and mistress 
of all the Churches," in direct opposition to the prophet, who 
declared that " out of Zion shall go lorth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem*' (Isa. ii. 3); and to the apostle, who 
described "Jerusalem" as "the mother of us all" (G-al. iv. 26). 
Foreseeing the pretensions which would be set up in her favour, the 
apostle informed the Somans, that their church, before it was cor- 
rupted, was but a " wild olive grafted " upon the stock at Jeru- 
sidem ; and warned them that any claims to supremacy would be 
made at the risk of being " cut off —a risk that has for ages become 
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a dmdfal peoaHy, and wliich Fraaoe and Sndiiik axe ml; thia boav 
oanrfing to ita extreme limits. If, against tlM BMst aokmn warn- 
ioj^ Borne set up such pretenaioiis, we can Imagiae Hit trivnpk 
with wkich her aupporten would have quoted «a uaataaoe of aa 
appeal to her, aa that recorded of Antiodi to Jenualem {Acts xr.), 
had lliere been aaeh. 

Priori^ of exiatenoe ia not hers. The drardliea in Aaia wece 
fimaAed before thoaein Gxeeoe, and thoee in Greeoe before tkoae ia 
BaijT. Catholicity waa nerer hera. Gmek and Abfaainian ehnvcliea 
eaodbed contemporaneonsly, and as riyals to the Latin. Bui, if haa- 
torj could be made to lie in her faroor, iafkllihilily oonld not he 
proyed horn oailhdicity. Mohammedanifm is eren now aa oatiboik* 
and Pafftonsm more catholic, than Popery. ProTaieBoe, the wwipon 
witii which J. H.— 4eaTing the sword, the lafsaition, and aaaaa- 
oxea out <^ the questkm— attacks ProteataatisM, earn prove nothing 
more than prevalence. The logic of numhen can aerw prov« the 
minority to be horetieal. Even to this moment, Bomanista esanat 
tell us where Bome's infiJlibili^ rendes. Aak • Bomanist why he 
believes in tiiis or thatP and ne cannot refa to the Scriptvaa. 
Bellarmine has taught ** Gregory," ** Ignataoa," ** A Layman,'* vai 
J. H., that Scripture, and the senae of Soriptm, are two difoent 
things, that have no necessary connection. Chrirt addtosaed his 
dociTines to the laity, as seen in every gospel and epistle ; but i&eir 
sense, the Bomanist believes, was deposited with die eodenaatical 
rulers. He, therefore, ''hears," not the Sor^ioTOa, Imt '^^e 
Ohurch." Show him the profound abavzdity mvohred, aaid he 
quotes a text, for the senae of which he refers yoa to tibe ^ umoii- 
mous consent," which was never asc^rtainedC of Hie universal 
'Church, which never met, and never could haive met. Driv^oi finn 
piUar to ^t, he flies to Ihe rock Peter, for did not Oiriat aiqrt 
** Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gatea of hell akSdL 
not prevail against it" F From this he m dislodged, the moment 
you ask if that Chuzdii of whidii Christ spoket and <* the Chwdi" of 
which Borne talks, are not two widely different thmgs? CSiriat 
spoke of die bod^r of believers, and not t^ieir ruleiB, as adoaeocxr- 
poration of eodesiastics, and the rock of Bome beocnnes unsafe and 
untenable. If^ however, the Boman Catholic SKpoeitioa be right, 
and the Protestant wrong, it is objed^ed that the promise waa not 
made to the Boman but to the Catholic Church. The Bomanist 
Ihen fiiee to the supremacy of St. Peter. To grre him breath, we, 
to a moment, grant it When he has recovered himsdf, and ia 
once more in a portion to receive a home-thrust, we suggest, if St. 
Peter's supremacy be established, Bome's claim to 8t Peter is not. 
If he was ever a pillar — ^we will say nothixig about St. Paul's 
expression, he "seemed" to be a pillar (Gal. ii. 9)— it waa oi tiie 
church at Antioch, not at Bome. But we recall the admiasion of 
St. Peter's supremacy, for even at Antioch there "seemed " to be 
three " pillars — Peter, James, and John. And, of the three, it waa 
<mly PetOT that broke down, carrying St. Bamabaa wilii him (GaL 
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ii. 1B)» before ihe rebukes of St. Paul, who, aeoording to '' IgnatiuB," 
was '^ in the same position as St. Paul" (p. 101, 102). The Church 
has, not one, but ^twelTc foundations, which have the names <^ 
the twelve apostles " (Bey. xxi. 14), and is built, not on the ro<^ 
BBfor» but upon that confessicoi whidh Peter made of our Lord's 
dirini^, which is ihe lum and substance, or '' the foundation of ^e 
apostles and prophets" (Ephes. ii. 20). If, again, common s^se 
must fpwe WAY to nonsense to please the Somanist, and an apostle 
eommnssioned to the Jews can be conjured into a bishop of a Gtsi*- 
tile church in a Gentile city, it yet remains to be proved that a 
poromise of guidance in the prayerful study of the ScnptureSi which 
does not amount to in^idlibility, can be twisted into the suprenMc^ 
of St. Petcsr. If, again, that supremacy be establkhed, the infalh- 
Inlity of his successors does not flow therefirom. We close, ^en, 
hj saying, we will reyerently ** hear the Church,'* when we are t<^ 
on the strength of Scr^ture, what that Church is, where it is to be 
fbundy and £)w we are to *< hear " it. Lix Scbipta. 

KKQATiy* i-ETICLB.— y. 

I ]>BSiBB, in the foDowing article, to direct the attention of ou 
readers to the so-called "replies" which the arguments of the 
negative writers have called forth from their opnonents. Before 
doing so, however, I will first glance at the introductory article of 
H. fl., which has been alrea<fy' examined by "A Layman;" wid 
the readers of the British Controversialist will be the best judged 
of how far H. B. has been refuted. 

H. B. (who has very naively begged the question of the canon 
and inspiration of the Bible) acts upon the truly Protestant prin- 
ciple of producing the Bible, tddng everythingjfco be said m its 
fkvour for granted, and saying to the Catholic, "Here is the enlare 
Word of God ; I do not find such and such <^ your doctrines in i#y 
tiierefore they are not true." This peculiar system of logic reminds 
one of the story of a certain country justice, before whom a culprit 
was once accused of stealing a blanket. The judge, after carefuUy 
consulting his favourite authors, could not cuscover that stealing 
'^ blankets " was specifically forbidden, and dismissed the thief. 

H. B. has quoted twa of the three texts* usually cited by 
Protestants in support of the " Bible only " theory. His first is, 
** Prom a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, througn fisdth in Chrkt 
Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of Ctod, and is prdlt- 
able £or doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness ; that 
file man of Gt)d may be perfect, throughly f^umshed imto every 
«ood work." And " Clement" admits (p. 87) that "the Scriptures 
to which Paul here refers were the books of the Old Testament." 
What bearing, then, has the text upon the subject of discussion f 
TheBe Scriptures were able " to instruct and make men wise unto- 

• 2 Tim. HI 16, 17; Acts x?ii. IL 
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salration, throoglL fidth in ChxiBt Jesus;" thkt is, thraagli the 
eridences they gare, llniothj had been brong^t to the faith of 
Chiist. This text does not assert anything about their suffioiencqr 
to make men perfect in faith ; nor, even supposing it, for argument s 
sake, to refer to the New Testament, that they are eren sufficient 
for teaching, but merebjr that for instruction and reproof l^ey are 
"proJUabW* and useful. 

No Catholic will deny this ; but, as has been already obserred, 
there is a wide difference between saying that a book is "pr<^it» 
able,** and that it is " exeUuivehf sufficient." 

The second text is, the Bereans "were nobler than those of 
Thessalonica, in that they receiyed the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daUy, whether these things 
were so/' In the original iliis text is simply, '* They were nobler 
(or better disposed) who (oinvtc) receirea the word," &o. The 
apostles who preached to me Bereans were inspired ; and it was 
a reference to the Old Testament, to those prophecies which the 
apostles declared had been fulfilled in the person of our Lord, that 
the Bereans made, in ord^ to ascertain their applicability to Him. 
To refer to their own writings, which now form the Biue, would 
not have been a remarkably sensible proceeding, unless they were 
unable to preach. Eyen tiien it would hare been almost impossible, 
as yery little of the Bible had then been written. 

H. B, might haye spared the tirade he has inserted in this por- 
tion of his article, and not haye called iJie Catholics " idolatrous 
multitudes " (p. 13). He has built a thewy upon the fact of omr 
Lord answering Satan when he tempted Him, by a rrference to 
Scripture ; but he appears to haye lost sight of the fact, tihiat our 
Lora was, in the flesh, a Jew, and consequently answering the 
tempter (who quotes Scripture also) from the Jewish law. And on 
all occasions, when our Lord appealed to the written word, it was 
solely for the purpose of turning the Jews* own weapons against 
themselyes. 

H. B.'s arguments from the Fathers are certainly unique. They 
haye been commented upon before ; but I woula obserye, that it 
would be easy to proye almost any absurdity from the writings of 
the Fathers, or eyen fifom the Bible itself, if we selected a few 
expressions here and there, as H. B. has done. Unless the context 
is giyen, it is impossible to ascertain the true meaning of the quota- 
tion. This has been shown to be the case with "Clement's" 
quotations at page 167. 

"Clement' supplies the remaining text. ' He says (p. 89), 
"Christ commanded His hearers (and consequently us also) to 
•search the Scriptures,* John y. 39." But our Lord, in this 
instance, was arguing with Jews, who disputed His mission and 
authority. Ther« was an inspired series of books which they 
belieyed, and in which they "thought Ihey had eternal life;" and 
it was to those our Lord referred, " for they," said He, " are they 
which testify of me." The Jews did refer to their Scriptures, and 
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in the very same chapter, as a natural consequence of interpreting 
Scripture for themselyes by the li^ht of their oyfu reason, they 
came to the yery opposite conclusion. "Search and see/' they 
triumphantly cry, " that out of GaUlee ariseth no prophet."* Is 
not this the case nowP that while one class of Christians, putting 
their own construction upon yarious texts, finds, for instance, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, another finds the totally reyerse doctrine. 

As " Gregory " will haye quite enough upon his hands, I will 
notice the answers which ** Clement " nas made to his opening 
article. 

1. To the proposition, The Bible was neyer intended to be the 
onlyBule of Faith, "Clement" appears to object yery strongly. 
His reply is prefaced by some m-adyised remarks about the 
Catholic Church, which he affirms teaches " the doctrine of deyils," 
and "speaks lies in hypocrisy," which unfortunate ebullition of 
bitterness I pass oyer, without questioning the charity or justice of 
the remarks. I find that his arguments are confined to a simple 
denial of GJregory's proposition. He says (p. 96), " It is quite true 
that Christ commanded His disciples to preach ; but what P Hid- 
den traditions P No, the Gospel ; and the substance of this they, 
as wise men, afterwards decided upon committing to writing."t 

I am quite sure that " Gregory " has not asserted that our Lord 
did " commission His disciples to preach hidden traditions," as a 
reference to his article will show. What he there endeayoured to 
proye, and what " Clement " has not attempted to disproye, is that 
had our Lord intended a book to be of itself the only Eule of 
Faith, we should haye found some record of His intentions, either 
in the writings of the apostles or of their followers. ** Clement " 
says the apostles decided upon committing to writing the substance 
of their teaching. That this is not correct, may be seen by a refer- 
ence to those writings, which were none of them written under 
the apprehension that,' if Christ's doctrines were not so recorded, 
they would be lost. Not one of the epistles contains anything like 
iliis. " Clement" does not, howeyer, attempt to show, what would 
giye the lie to " Gregory's " statement, that our Lord oyer com- 
imssioned His disciples to write down the doctrines He taught. 

" Clement " says, " It is surely not requisite that we should pro- 
duce the eyidences in existence to proye the inspiration or authority 
of any book of the New Testament." It is a pity " Clement" did 
not deyote a little of his space to the production of this eyidence, 
instead of belabouring Catholics with so much abuse. 

" Clement" appears to think the opinion of the Fathers conolusiye 
in the matter; out does their testimony become worthless when 
l^ey affirm that many things not explicitly mentioned in Scripture 

* Some of the ancient manuscripts say, ** Search the Scriptures^ and see," &c. 

f How does this agree with the text, ** H0I7 men of God spake as thej were 
moved hj the H0I7 Ghost,'' which '' Clement/' a little farther on, applies to the 
wrifera €i the New Testament? How conM thej decide upon doing what thfl 
Hoiy Ghost caused them to do? 
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inut twigiit and praotaMcL bj tlie ApotOes md tkair raeeesMTtF 
H* sdsite iliai '^ man J of tlie £pistle8 would not lisre bsea wv^^ 
ImiI fot tiM «xistettoe o£ abniet in tlM chvrdiM to wkiek th«y iraie 
adkbaBted*" Sappoae, tiien, that tkete imgolaikiea had wmr 
oeanmd,— wkal would lunre beeome of the Broiaatant Bole ei 
Vmtik? It wooki Barer haire had an ezisleDaa. 

** Gbagory" aiaies thai '^ erery aiiu^ episile whiekwe p oaio aa waa 
addreaBed to CSmstiaiia ahready fmj inatrooted in the £uth;" to 
whidi "Cknmit" rephaa, that tfau asaertMn "doea not aeoa 
warranted by many expressions in the Epistles ; or if they were, Um 
rod of att apoatle waa often reqnidttf to atir ih» pruutiTa Christians 
up to their duty." The figure <^ soeeeh he has aaiade use ai haa^ 
indeed, little elMmee to reooxamend it. The pnaaages, howerer, to 
wbiek he refera Jbis readers^ but ondta to gire the woada, do 1106 
affect ike subject ai all. One of them, indeed, actually contradict 
bim ; lor at the eommencement of the ejHatle in whidL one of hia 
takta (Heb. v. 11*^14) ia contained, we find St. Paul wrxtang thuas 
*• 'Pmal, an »oatle • « • • to them that are Monei^Ml in Qirist 
Jeaui, callea to be mm^ :** whkk aleaily shows that St. Paul, at 
least, thou^t them fully instrueted. I would recommmd aiy 
rmuiers to mroeet for themselyea tha tects whidi " Clement*' haa 
reteted to. He appears to have been content to quote at second 
hand, or he argues rery absurdly. 

2. The BiUe was not at first regarded as the only Sole of Faith« 
This, " Clement," with scant courtesy, says is " untrue ;" but what 
be ffoea on to say is a mere confirmation of the proposition. 

'*lSmsebius testifies," he says, "that all tlungs that Polycarp 
pr o f easea to have derired from the apoatles wete in eyery resoeet 
oonformed to the Scriptures." Of course they were : and dosa 
<<Cfement" au^poae that a CathoUo erer bcHered anything that 
he fielt waa not in conformity wiUi the Scriptures ? Does thk quo* 
tatian other prore that Pdlycarp was taught Christiaaity by the 
£k3npturc8p or that he recogoizea no other teacher? 

Hia next is :— " Irenieus further remarks — ' If the apoatles kneiT 
recondite mysteries, which they taught the perfect, in secret, apart 
fi*om others, they would have deliyered th^ to thoae moat eroa- 
cially to whom they committed the Churches.' " And so th^ did 
conmut them. The bishops and priests of any church that waa 
founded were taught those "recondite mysteries" which the 
*' Apoatles knew ;" and as '' Clement" appears to haye sead a litda 
respeduig the practice of the early Chur^ it ia stnmge he has 
fiffsottcn ihmt the mass was thm termed the " Christian Mysteries," 
ana tiiat none but fiilly instructed, baptised Christians, to wboat 
ben»ua refera, when he speaks of the <* perfect," w^re permitted to 
remain at its celebration, after the gospel had been read. All who 
bad not been baptised, left the Church at that time. 

He also says : — " The early ChristiaDS were, doubtless, left to find 
out and put m practice those means that in their Tiew i^peai«d best 
calculated to secure the spread .... of Christianiiy. ' 
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X would manly leply to this» thai "Clmiait's" aaicrtioii lo s 
mere lmotiietts» lor whiek lie does not pretend to offer ^raoofo; and 
tliat wLener^ Gk>d eommands ns to do a tiiu^» He nunuahee «t 
with the XBesiM of ddng it; and that when I& eommistioBed Hit 
apoetba to "preaek the gotpel to ever^ creatore," He bestowed 
upon them aQ tiie means which, in Sis yiew^ *' appeared best ealen- 
liUsad to seeniB the qpread of Chriatianity." Whether those means 
wtate tiie disfctibntion of BiUes, or the constant teaching of God's 
Motj Spirit, throagh His Ohnrdi, doubtless '' ClementV' and mf 
opinions dsSst* 

The contem)^ with which Clement treats the argnmsnt about 
the mnl^i^icatiofi of copies of the BiUe is no answer. 

4. Protsstaats do not adhere to tiMir own Bale of FaiOu "C\e* 
ment" starts at this, with ''Indeed!" He thought true "Protestants 
OFor did I" Well, *' Clement," I suppose it is jmtpasiihle for yon 
and your oo-religionists to be mistaken* He seems to think tnat 
what " Gregctfy" said about teadiing children and young people by 
word of mouth, was very ridiculous; but if he will take the trouUe 
to read a little more carefully, he will see that " Qiegqry" does not 
find fieralt with Protestants for ignoring dieir " sole ^de," but ookj 
desires to point out the impoBsibility of observing it. 

The doctrine of the Trimty, " Clement" s&hm^ is nkmhr taught 
in the Bible. Can he then explain the fact et ik» denial cwf mat 
doctrine bemg the very first great heresy whidi sprang up in the 
Churdi P What a pity " Clement" does not point out where this la 
so "idainly" taught! but he says that " eyeiy intdligent Protestant 
can deduce it in a legitimate manner from tiie language <^ Scrip* 
tnvB." What will the Umtaiian readers of the CkmtroveniaUii bxy 
to this P It is because they are not gifted with ordinary " intel& 
senee/' that ik^ are unaUe to diseorer that ih» doctrme of the 
Trinity is explicitly laid down in the Soriphues. 

''With regard to infant baptism," sajrs "Clonent" (pa«B 98), 
'* and the obserFanoe of the first day of the week, eyery intdligeat 
Protestant is sati&fied as to his duty in these matters, by legitimate 
inference from the recorded facts of the I9^ew Testament^ and ike 
practice <^ the Apostdio Church." 

Now it is quite clear that in£ftnt biwtism must be either right or 
wraig. If it be rig^t,— where does me Protestant find a command 
to practice itP If wrong,-^why is it practised at all P and where is 
it forbidden P 

" The observance of the first day of the week" is such a stamblin|^ 
block to Protestants, that I have never yet seen an srgument whidi 
they have advanced in its Csvour worth noticing. There is a dear 
command— not to the Jews, but to all mankin£-in the first diapter 
of Genesis, to set apart the seventh day, or sabbath, as sacred to the 
Lord. Tins command is repeated to tiie Jews; and again and 
again, throughout the Old Testament, they are reminded of the 
imat inqKHrUnee of honomcing the Sabbath, and threatened with 
dire judgments, if they neglect it. The student of Scripture will 
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not nted to be rmaamded that the years of the Jewish eaptmty 
eorresponded with the sabbatical yean they had omitted to keep. 
Our Lord and his apostles strictly observed the Sabbath, al&onn 
some of their actions on that day were censored by the Jews, who 
obsenred the letter, but lost sight of the spirit of the eomTnandmei^ 
Notwithstanding all this, Protestants, because our Lord rose on 
that day, keep the first day of the week, with almost Jewish 
sererity, and neglect the last. There is not the shadow of a com- 
mand to keep the Sonday, nor the slightest scriptural proof that 
the apostles did not keep Saturday. That they honored me Sunday 
in some way, is all that we can glean fircnn the sacred writings ; but 
that is no reason that we ^ould do more. Catholics honour Friday 
by abstinence, because dur Lord died on that day ; and if this w&te 
mentioned in the New Testament, we ou^t, on Plrotestant }»in- 
ci^es, to keep that day holy too. 

It is not my wish to enter into a discussion here about the 
authori^ for Keeping Sunday holy. The matter hetwemi us is 
this : — ^Protestants declare the Bible to be their only Bule of Faith. 
They keep the Sundi^holy. There is no command in the Bible to 
keep Sunday holy. Therefore, Protestants do not adhere to tiieir 
only Eule of Faith. 

I have heard an argument so absurd, that it only requires to be 
mentioned to be refuted : — *' We cannot be certain that the day we 
call Simday is the first day of the week." Has the world ^ne to sleep 
for a day then F or have we, by. any possibility, missed count F 
But does anybody really beHeye that they are keeping the sevetUk 
day holy when they observe Sunday P 

''Clement's" argument amounts to thiB,^-that Seventh Day 
Baptists, who keep the Sabbath, instead of Sunday, and Baptists, 
who re^e to baptize infants, and Unitarians, who deny the Trinity, 
are either wantmg in "intelligence," or their inferences, whi^ 
have just as much claim upon our respect as any other Protestant 
opinions, are not legitimate. Does ** Clement" consider himself the 
proper standard of " intelligent" Plrotestantism P 

" Clement" says the prombition of eating " thin^ strangled, and 
blood," in Acts xv., had reference to the ''peculiar views of the 
Jewish converts." It had nothing to do with Jews at all. At 
V. 20, St. James says, "For the which cause I judge that thcjf 
who fiwn among the Qentiles are converted to God, are not to M 
disquieted. But that we write unto them that they refrain them- 
selves from the pollution of idols, and from things strangled, and 
firom blood :" and at v. 29 occurs the part of the Epiitle wnioh was 
then written, which refers to this part of the subject. " Clement" 
says, these things are " not essential," which is a direct contradic- 
tion of holy Scripture; for at v. 28 in the same chapt^, tiie 
apostles say that they " lay no further burden" upon the Gentile 
converts " except these necessary things." 

How do Protestants account for their disobedience to this com- 
mand P 
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** Clement" replies to the notice of extreme unction (9t. James t. 
14, 15) in his oym way. " It was given with the view of healing the 
siok, and not as the Koman Catholics administer eiEtreme unction, 
as the final preparation for death." No matter for what the Eoman 
Gathcdios administer extreme unction ; there is a command, and if 
this epistle be inspired, a Divine command, to call in the priests 
(elders or presbyters) of the church in case of sickness, and anoint 
the sick with oil. This command is uniformly neglected by Protes- 
tants, whoi again, do not adhere to their " only Bule of Faith.'* 

Thus, all " Clement's" answers do not meet the arguments which 
" Gregory" has advanced. How far he has complied with the 
request for "a single clear text which in the remotest manner 
supports his theory," I leave to others to determine. His sole aim 
seems to have been to force into his article a certain quantity of 
texts ; and whether they have or have not any bearing upon the 
subject of debate, appears to him to be of no importance. 

The article of "Theophylact" is nothing more than a violent 
attack upon Catholic faith and practice. This is obriously no 
answer to the question propos^a for discussion. It is to no 
purpose thaf^he treats us to a knowledee of his views respecting 
the Catholic religion : it was for him to show that " the Bible alone 
was a sufficient Kule of Faith," and his reasons for thinking so. 
He (quotes Bellarmine, to show that Catholics are not agreed about 
the infallibility of their Church, in that they cannot tell ioherein the 
infallibility resides. One thing he may be assured of, that when 
Catholics argue upon this subject, they merely state their opinions. 
InfaUibnity resides in the Church; the teaching portion of the 
Church is its bishops, as were the apostles (the first bishops), the 
teaching portion of the Church at its commencement ; and tliat not 
a single doctrine has been declared as " of faith*' by the Church 
without a General Council, or, what is equivalent to it, the unani- 
mous consent of the bishops of the universal Church. But enough 
of this. 

He says there is no necessity for any record of its inspiration in 
the Bible itself; ** yet there are statements which taid to show that 
the inspired written word should be the only standard of appeal to 
decide matters relating to man's salvation.' If, then, there is not 
a syllable in the Bible to prove its own inspiration, who is to tell us 
so r And why has not ** Theophylact" produced those statements 
which tend to show that the written word should be our only 
standard of appeal? I deny that either H. B. or " Clement," as 
'' QRieophylact" asserts, have supplied those texts: and as the 
former will have an opportunity of replying to this article, I now 
call upon him to produce one single text, from the New Testament, 
which declares that " the Bible alone is a sufficient Eule of Faith." 

The rest of this article is so foreign to the subject, that I fear I 
should tire the patience of our readers, if I attempted to answer all 
the confused ar^^uments it coiitains. One point, however, I may 
notice. The writer says the Bible does not produce unifoirmity of 
opinion, nor does true religion require it ; ana that Catholics, with 
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their mid^Ue Bd^ do not tlBBk alike <a all f^^ "Thai 
hmwe prorad," aaya the wnter» "to be Hie ease mih the preaeBt 
subject o£ debate." I did not know that infaJlihitily waa the siib- 
jeet of debate. My eofvy of the BriHsk CotU$ 'me$ *ii a Kt t baa 
nothing like that in it, but the pagea are headed m&k — *f la the 
BiUe iJoae a iufficieBt Enle <^ FalUi P' 

But with reqpeet to nnankaity o£ opimon, onr Lotd appean to 
hnve had moat at heart the abaoiote unity of Hia CSauch. He 
prays that tilMy(HiBl(dIoirefa)aUnMi.7 be one, "aaThmi^ Father, in 
me, and I in lliee ; tiiat they alio bm^ be one in ns, that the world 
may belieye that Then hast sent me" St. J<Am xidii 21. Onr 
Lord in this deelaiea ^that unity of aentiment will b^ iho peoof of 
Hia hating sent Hii apostlea. In St. John z. 16, oar Lord saysr 
"Thece shall be one fold, and mio shepherd." St. Baal aaya. 
Bom. ziL 5, "We bong many, are om hoefy in Chnst:" and tlMt» 
as there is bat *' one bc^y,one spirit, and one Lord," so m there bvt 
**0me faith" The Bomana are waned against "&)ao who caase 
diyisiona • • • . contrary to the fiutiitibter had learned" of the 
apostles, and are commanded to " a¥«d them. 

Yet, lu the flMe of all this, Protestanti declare ttiat iB^ ia <^ no 
moment, and that the hundreds of jarring Froteatsnt seets, wbieli 
the world contains, are, although eaok belicTing ahnoat totally 
different doctrines^ in the actual posaessioa of " tike £i^ oaos 
deliyered to the saints," the "om# taith" which our Ltmi hinuelf 
taught. I am quite sore, that if I saw two peESODS,pro£essing to be 
followers of the same tc«cher, quarrelling about what ha taniHitj 
and each declaring the other to be wrong, I should undoubtedly 
conclude that eiih^ tiie teadber had tanght cottbradictorr ^Mstriaea^ 
cnr that one of the diq^utants was wrong. Ana few, I tnink, wodLd 
dispnte my conclusion. But tl^se inoonsiateneies do not aeaa to 
trouble Protestants. 

Further on, in the course of his article, he. tries to get out oi a 
difficulty by retorting upon his opponents. He|says that *' Gregory" 
and '^Ignatius" contradict each other. I transcribe what he has 
quoted, and leave it to the r^kder to decide whether there ia aa^ 
contradiction. " Greg<»y" sa^ '* Had the Bible been intended at 
the only Bule of Faith, we sl^nld have found some record <^ the 
fact in the Book itsel£" " Ignatius" says, " Iso proof" g£ its insfi^ 
nddon *' can be drawn &om 1^ New Testam^t, smoe it cannot bear 
witness to itself." "* Ignatius" seems to me to be merely developiiqE 
the argument of " Gregory." 

*' Theo{>hylact" wisdy ooes not attemnt to to^ with the demsod 
of '' Ignatius," which would settle the wnole questicm;— From what 
source do Protestants obtain thmr HUe P Who guaranteea its 
inspiration P Who informs them of the number and names <^ the 
books winch compose it P Not tie Bihie itMff. And if they me 
dependent for this primary inf<»mation upon somethJTy hssides ^ 
Bible, do they not therein sinltify thanaelres, and practieally 
admit the truth of the proposition, tiiiat tl^ Bible alone is vox a 
sufficient Bule of Faith P As^&vsTixnL 
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IS THE POETEY OF TENJSTYSOIJ AS HEALTHY IS 
ITS TllTDBNCIES AS THAT OF LONaFELLQWI 

AFFIEMATITE ABTICLE. — IL 

Ik MderiDc upon this discaMaeBy w« Tvoold aaj, tiiat ihoii||L aa 
ftd:rante of Tem^K»v we admire and lofte the foebrj oi Long- 
fellow ; therefore we hope our oj^poneo^ will bebere thsi we ace 
actuated by no blind and unmeanine devotion to any poet, and that 
we can appreciate beauty and goodness in those who may not be 
our fayounte authors. 

The questicHi now before ujs is of such a nature* that it may be 
Tariously understood by different individuals ; and it will, in many 
eases, not be looked at per se, but will be amalgamated with other 
jpies^tfns wMdk ou^ht to be kept distinct iiom it. The question 
itself is rather cne-fiided, &r it aitiiumsfl a test m whioh one poe(t has 
already iho advantage, and AdoDwiedges as an axiom ihe ke^ikj 
quality of the poetry of LongiiUow. 

T3ie ^uesticHi is m vital import ; for <hi it <kpends, in a measure, 
tibtA fitiktir of one of tJie greatest mawen wii^ which any maa caabe 
entrusted. Whetl^ tiaai gift snail be employed bv lum on behalf 
af.maokiad, in oppositbato vice and l^ranny, in aia of the kcAven« 
wazd as^ratioMs of struggliBg Iraaaan^, in checiflhiag a love for 
tiM baautiM and true, in aseetioiiate tfmpaikj with the aorrowful, 
in infusing hope into the hearts of tiie wronged and oppressed, 
inspin^ a vkorous, majily,'aDd fpeaaine patcbtiflDa, and in sieving 
SMBethiBg which wiU help to bring nearer the advent of i^t better 
time ibr which we all long,— 4s tnuy of incalculable nuMcient; for he 
wlio wastes it on frivolities, dissipates it in seasuali^, or misuses it 
in the cause of vice, is worthy of universal reprobation. IVuly, 
fOtAry ia a mighty agent for ^ood or evil; and Lamartine speaks 
rightly when he says, that if is the guardian angel of humaaity in 
every age." 

True poetry can be distinguishad from spurious and valueless 
imitatioBS by its purity, morality, and maauness; aad aH poetry 
that is lasting and duraMe must have these qualities w^ea, as it 
were, into its very substaaoe, impossible to be detached or divided* 
eso^ by its own de^ruetistn. Poetry th^ is of a wholesome, 
vigorous, and manly cast; is sure to live i while that which is only 
the medium fer expressing a va^^ fEockly, mid morbid sentimen- 
ts^, Bke a plant spriagmg into existence in the dank and dark 
Bss^ns, will surely fade and die. 

The poetry of T«aaTBoa is adorned with all the beauties and 
embellished with all the graces of the poet's art* thus ap^eariag 
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more complex than tbat of Lonff fellow ; yet its being so surely does 
not cause it to be of a less healthy tendency than his. The products 
of these poets may be likened to two marble pillars, the <»ie simple 
and nnaaomed in character, and l^e other of a m<Hre elaborate 
design and intricate workmanship. 

One of the things that strikes a student of Tennyson is his trath 
to nature, which is painted with a dear eye and nnerrine penol ; 
for he seems intuitively to grasp and picture forth all its bwiuties, 
causing you to love them abnost as feryidly and as truly as Tennyson 
himself. The eleyation of humanity by inculcating tlie noblest 
maxims, by teaching tiie soundest philosonhy, l^ instilling the 
purest moriuity , is the principle which runs lice a framewOTk through 
all his poetry, as he attooipts 

^ To kMp down tha Imum in man, 
To teach high thongbt and amiable words, 
And comeliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.** 

He also raises the standard to an eminence not atteined before, and 
fights the battles of womankind, and truly shows the right relataon 
in which the sex should stand. In LoMley Sail is some of the 
truest teaching the world has ever listened to ; and in it is explained, 
with an accuracy which is the result of close study and intense 
thought, the moods and changes of woman. Some of his lines, in 
their terseness and conciseness, e^ual any that have erer been 

Slimed, many being texte from which a volume might be written. 
is poetty is full of subtle thought, the depth of which cannot be 
sounded by careless observers, who, because they cannot see through 
the grossness of their intellect, the hidden meaning of his poetry, 
have at once concluded that it was mystical and morbid. 

There is an intense earnestness pervading all Tennyson's poetry; 
his own soul, the very essence of his being, finds vent in his verses, 
which, at times, rise to such a glorious eminence as can only be 
attained by poets of the highest order. His soul is so attuned to 
nature, that ne instantaneously pictures forth the image that arrests 
his attention, not in a dim and indefinite maimer, but with eadi 

Eortion instinct with its own beauty and loveliness, dear and sharp 
ke the statue that grows under the hand and chisel of the sculptor : 
gorgeous and grand, as one of those scenes which seem to rise like 
a vision before the ardent gaze of the traveller under a doucUess 
sky and burning sun, and where the foot of man has rardy trod : 
picturesque and sublime, even as the arctic solitudes, witn their 
awfulness and desolation — ^their surface diversified by massive ice- 
bergs, rugged cliffs, and snow«-encircled mountains, whose hoary 
summits seem ever to be desirous of attaining the seat of the 
Infinite ; and withal, with every detail so 'acouratdy and dehcatdr 
displayed, with every portion wrought and fashioned with sucn 
minuteness, that a moral microscope only can show their exceeding 
truth and beauty. 
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With such an affection for all that is beantifal in nature, a poet 
cannot be placed in a rank below that which is occupied by the 
inasters of song, and surely cannot be branded with the charge of a 
diseased fancy; we understanding the word morbid to sigi^fy a 
state of mind which is pervaded with thoughts and fancies mat are 
not in accordance with, but are contrary to, nature — where one par- 
ticular feeling or fancy is magnified or dinunished into a semblance 
which causes it to be as much a monstrosity as if it never had been 
connected with that from which it presents such a strange diversiiy. 
If it be contended that the muse of Tennyson creates wild, volup- 
tuous feelings, and stirs up the wayward and animal passions of our 
nature, we would point to one instance which conclusively shows 
that Tennyson is one of the purest poets that have ever breathed, 
and in whom the imagination is disciplined to such a degree, that 
though his descriptions and imagery are at times of the most 

g>rgeous kind, he can at will paint a picture like one of Claude's 
ndscapes, than which nothing can be richer, and yet at the same 
time more refined and chaste. The instance pomted to is the 
legend, Ghdiva, which, while waiting for the train, he dreamed 
into poetry of such an elevated cast, moral tone, simple beauty, and 
chastity, as could never have been attempted but by a poet of lofty 
powers. An artist of a coarser mould could not have dealt so cir- 
cumstantially with the incidents, and have succeeded in producing 
a poem which all may read without even raising anything like 
an impure thought or feeling. Tennyson's muse does not simply 
warble exquisite melody, it also urges on the laggard soul in the 
inarch of progress, ana teaches the performance of Hfe's duties. 
The true use of power, and the end and design of life, he thus dilates 
upon :— 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lend life to soyerdgn power, 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Woald come uncalled for), but to liye by law, 

Acting the law we lire bj without fear; 

And becanse right is right, to follow right. 

Were wisdom in the scorn of isonseqaence.** 

Encouraging those who have met with undeserved disaster, he 
shows that energy and perseverance can work wonders, and com- 
mends the 

** One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To striye, to seek, to find, and not to yield." 

He wishes in his heart to help his fellow-man in his search after 
the Beautiful and Good ; to urge him forward 

" Through a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grows 
Sinew'd with action and the full-grown will , 
Circled through all experiences, pure law, 
Commensurate perfect freedom." 
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No po«t Inmlcatot more cLbkAj tatd. nobly tb^duty of Ifae aged,— 
of the man wfaoee heed ia whiteaed wkk tJie mowa of lame, ad 
whooe heart Aonkl be jeamiiig for aplaee of nat and peaee : birt 
m no manHiia tone deea Tennyaon amg ! Ho, he aaya BiaHj and 
wkhovt hantatiim, — 

*< Old ag« hatii Tet his booour and Int tofl ; 
Dwth dotes iXi; bnt something ere the end, 
Some week of nclbie note, msj ^ be d(me.* 

Some who eaa iqppreeiate Beaoij will, ia their eacemeM ** te 
hodc it to aome naefiil end," nndervalBO it, mod wilTlook at all 
poetry that ia ornate and j^found ae but of litfle worth, ia eom* 
pariaon with aimple Teme, teachia^ duties aad ri^^^ ia the plaiaett 
^nmnnt». Let thoao of thk idio83racra8y turn to Claru Fm ae Fere, 
aadaeefliai 

'^ Hoive*ir it be. it seems to me, 
'Tisodf BotOstobegood; 
Kind hearts are mora Uun coBonets, 
And simple fiuth than Noiman blood.** 

The duties <^ the weaU^y and highborn are also plainly ineul- 
oated in the same poem, in whieh he also asks — 

"Axe there no beggars at yonr gat€^ 

Nor anj poor iqwn jour lands? 
OhI teach the orphan boj to leadj 

Or teadi the orphan gul to sew, 
Pn^ h e a r en for a human heart, 

▲ad let the foolish yeoman gof 

Again, there are some who appear firmly to hold the idea thai our 
present existence is to be passed in suffenng and misery ; that all 
the loyeliness in which this earth abounds is to be shunned ; that it 
is a constant temptation, and is provided not for manV enjoyment 
and delectation, but as an (»deai through whidi he must pass, and 
in which he must not be allured into adnnration and love. Now 
Tennyson, on the contrary, holds the balance fabrly, and shows that 
there in no evil without its ccnrespoading eood ; that for the appa- 
rently useless there is a use, were it gbSj for the purpoee of a 
contrast:— 

^ Let there be thistles, there be grapes; 
If old things, there are new; 
Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 
Yrt glimpsfts of the true.** 

He is the poet of our age; for while singing of Prepress, of 
Beauty, of Freedom, and of Goodness, he never degenerates into a 
party poet, with a narrow creed. He deplores tne evils of the 
present age, and chastises those who would mterpose a hindrance to 
the fulfilment of any scheme by which their d^e efiects might be 
ameliorated. listen to him as ne chants of those days of happiness 
which, though seemingly far distant^ will assuredly come, and notice 
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tibat he does not indalge in rtigxie gmteralities, bat specifies ettch 
power distiactiy and deariy, giving each, its due. 

" Fly, happ7, happy sails, and bear the press ; 
Fly, happy with the mission of the Cross; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward, 
With sil^s, and fhdts, and spices clear of toll) 
Enrich the maAets of the Golden Year. 

But we grow oM. Ahl when sbali di man's good 
Ba each man's mie, and nnirers^ peace 
Lie like a shaft ^f light across the land?" 

But space compels us to conclude. We had marked a profusion 
of passages for illustration, equally sound and beautiftil, but are 
regretfully compelled to omit ttem. 

As a concludmg instance we quote a verse from that rare, ripe 
gem of poesy, — one of the brigntest love songs in the language, — 
the Milter* s Daughter, In this there is seen no useless repming for 
the loss of a dear relative ; no maudlin sentiment ; no weak and 
womanly weeping ; no morbidity of mind, which would cause bi-m 
to be always lachrymose : no, the image is impressed on the poet's 
mind in such bright and clear tints, that absolutely there is no room 
left for any unhealthy shade or colour— 

" I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest — gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear, and whole, 
His memory scarce can make me sad.'* 

Can the writings of the poet who pens this, and who can paint 
such characters as here referred to, be of a less healthy tenc^ncy 
than Longfellow, the assumed standard P 0. B. iKT. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE — 11. 

The question here specified for discussion is one of considerable 
delicacy, involving, as it does, the respective merits of our own poet 
laureate and those of the poet of America. It is very natural^ and 
not at all censurable, that we should regard our own countryman 
with especial favour ; that we should uphold his merits, and do aU 
we reasonably can to maintain his superiority. But we must not 
let prejudice blind our eyes to the merits or demerits of either 
pariy. We must calmly and dispassionately reason out the subject, 
and let the readers of the British Controversialist pronounce the 
verdict. 

The question is not that of the merit of either party as poets, 
intelleckially considered; but of l^e healthy tendency of their 
poetry, or its influence for good upon the popular mincL We have 
little sympathy with the many and varied theories which have been 
propounded respecting the nature, office, and intention of poetry ; 
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nor with the canons of criticism wliich have been offered respecting 
poetical composition. Writers differ so widely upon this subject^ 
that we feel mclined to think that very many of them build their 
theories upon baseless assumptions, adjusted according to their own 
preconceiyed notions, and squared and trimmed in accordance with 
their own individual fancies. We never remember to hare met 
with a definition which seemed to us clearly to specify what true 
poetry really is. It has always appeared to us as something inde- 
nnable, appreciable only by its influence on the mind, and the excite- 
ment it gives to the good and the beautiful in our nature. Hie 
poetry which is to affect the masses, which is to invigorate, cbeer, 
and console them in all the sorrows and vicissitudes of life, and to 
direct the soul homeward and heavenward, must be such as will 
touch the heart, and warm it with sympathy and love. 

To set this forth more clearly, we have only to refer to the origin 
of poetry, and its primitive uses. Poetry, in very early ages, was 
the only effective means available for treasuring up the records (^ 
the past, and was also regarded as the most alluring and advan- 
tageous method of imparting instruction. Thus Solon is said to 
have ^ven his political maxims in verse, and Thales and Py thai^ras 
scientific instruction through the same medium. Poetry hs^ its 
origin in a want which musthave been severely felt, especially where 
no national literature existed as a lively and exciting remembrancer 
of their early history and traditional legends, the recitation of which 
fiilled their souls with ardour and patriotic feeling. The early forms 
and development of all languages, as far as we can now ascertain, 
appear to be constructed or developed with reference to this. 
FanciM and striking images, antithetical and hyperbolical ideas, 
were frequently portrayed in single words ; and groups of such 
words, skilfully arranged, were very effective in answering the «id 
intended. 

The primitive uses of poetry were various. Its most popular 
and general uses were, to recite the deeds and prowess of their 
ancestors, to record the national traditions, and to mcite tlie people 
to deeds of valour in war. Hence, the bard was considered as an 
essential requisite, on the event of the nation going to war, to 
recite in lively, poetical, and heart-stirring strains, the indomitable 
bravery of their forefathers, and to exhort the people, in like 
manner, to overcome their enemies. From this style of poetry 
originated all the styles now in vogue, from the simple baUad to 
the great epic. In discussing the influence of poetay upon the 
popular mind, its origin and primitive uses must ever be borne in 
mind. And although society nas now attained a high state^of civi- 
lization, the same heart has to be dealt with, and the same pkssions, 
in a subdued form, still exist. Poetry, therefore, in order to affect 
the masses, must be imbued witkthe same spirit ; must be simple, 
natural, and soul-stirring ; and must, at the same time, be truthfrd, 
loving, and alluring in its nature. Of the vast mass of poetry which 
has been written within the last few years, and which is now issuing 
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Irom the press, how little of it can be said to possess these requi- 
sites ! The' poetic fire seems to be nearly extinct, and only a few 
flickering emoers, which now and then gbmmer, remain to remind 
us of its existence. 

In advocating the healthier tendency of the poetry of Loii^eUow 
to that of Tennyson, we must not be understood as desirous of 
depreciating the latter, for, as an artistic poet, we believe him to be 
suj^rior to Longfellow. We should style Tennyson the poet- 
artist ; for we think that, in the midst of much that is beautiful 
and conformable to nature, and truly poetical, there is much that is 
mere word-painting and a striving after effect. The skiU of the 
artist is here very perceptible; in fact, to use a common and 
current phrase, " it smells of the lamp." We acknowledge that his 
poetry is remarkable for polish, and for severe, classic purity ; but, 
nevertheless, we think it too over-wrought, elaborate, and refined, 
and, therefore, not likely to produce so healthy an impression upon 
the mind as that of Longfellow, which is simple, terse, and impres- 
sive. Another, and, we think, an objectionable feature in Tenny- 
son's poetry, tending to mar its healthy tone, and which has been 
already referred to in a former article, is its very sesthetical ten- 
dency, and the consequent cloudiness of many of the expressions 
used. We quite concur in the remarks of " Edmund " upon this 
point. We do not like to see airy and impalpable expressions used 
in poetry, except by a master-hand, such as Shakespeare's. It 
requires a magic wand such as his to fi;ive them form, substance, 
and being. It is from this cause, mainly, that Bailey's "Eestus," 
although possessing great poetic merit, is now sinking into oblivion. 

Much of Tennyson's poetry is tinged with melancholy. We 
think this also very objectionable, and anything but of a healthy 
tendency. We know this kind of poetry is esteemed by many. 
They have a morbid love for it, which ought not to be nurtured 
nor encouraged. No one would like to be allured from a state of 
cheerfulness to melancholy ; nor do we think it wise, in the case of 
persons so disposed, to augment that disposition, as any reference 
to, or sympathy with, it — especially in beautiful poetry, — most 
assuredly does. How opposite is the openness and vivacity of 
Longfellow! He says, — ^and these sentiments are the continued 
and ever- varied theme of his poems, — 
'* Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not our goal; 
Dast tboa art, to dast retnrnest, 
Was not spoken of the sooL** 

The whole of this ** psalm of life " is full of vigorous and soul- 
stirring thoughts, calculated to rouse the reader to a deep sense of 
the life-duty ne has to perform. We never read it without being 
stimulated afresh in the journey of life ; and the final exhortation, — 
" Let US then be np and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait,^ — 
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86^118 to find an echo in the hearts of all. Longfellow's celebrated 
poem, "Excelsioi^" is too weU known to need any lengthy com- 
ment. It is imiversally esteemed, as breathing the truest poetry 
in the most energetic style, and as teaching the sool to raise high 
its aspirations, and to let nothing daunt it in its onward and upward 
course. 

One of the pectdiar characteristics of Longfellow's poetry, and 
one which we oelieye to be essentially re€[uisite to the production 
of a healthy impression upon the mind, is what we term vigour. 
There is scarcely any of his poems which are not, more or less, 
peryaded by this element. Earnestness is a quality in poetry 
dosely allied to vigour, and in this Longfellow stands pre-wniiient. 

Time and space forbid us to adduce at lensth the proofs we 
could giye in yerification of the preceding remancs. We refeir our 
readers to any or all his poems, and, after haying read them, we 
think they will, upon this question, pronounce a similar y«^ct to 
ourselyes. We belieye Tennyson to be yery deficient in these 
important elements of popular poetry, and for ttds cause we think 
his poems are not likely to have so permanent a lodgment in the 
popular mind as those of Longfellow. The broad, skeleton-like 
expressions, simple, terse, vigorous, and unsophisticated, of ihe 
lazier must exert more influence and have a more hedlthy tendency 
than the smooth, even-tenored, metaphysical, and refined poetry of 
the former. H. G. 
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AFFIBMATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

"*I have heard 
Of this jour niece^s malady,' relied 
The lord of Vancoaleor; * that she frequents 
The loneliest haunts and deepest solitudes, 
Estranged from human kind and human cares, 
With loathing most like madness. It were best 
To place her with some pious sisterhood, 
Who duly, morn and eve, for her soul's health, 
Soliciting heaven, may likeliest remedy \ 
The stricken mind, or frenzied or possessed.' ** — Rc^eH SiHitit^. 

" On pourrait admettre, sans heurtre les idees adoptees par la sdenoe, que 
Jeanne n'etait pas possedee du demon^ qu'elle n'avait pas, comme oertaines gens 
I'ont pr^tendu. Vimagination trop enjlammee^ mais qa'elle se trouvait simplement 
dans Tetat d hallucination. — Hiatoire de France, par Chalkmel 

A PECULTARiTT of the present subject is its freedom from exciting 
prejudice or partiality, either in the minds of the combatanto 
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engaged in this literary tournament, or in the spectators of their 
conflict — the readers of the British Controversialist, HeLigion 
cannot be made an efficient cause of partiality in this case, becanse 

SrofessoTS of the same form of religion acknowledge the mission of 
oan, while other professors denied her vocation and condemned 
her to the suvplice du feu — the stake. It is, then, a fortunate 
' cireumfltanoe for us, and favourable to the elicitation of truth ; we 
trust, therefore, that we may not be tempted to wander from the 
path of philosophic calmness, historic care, or truthfulness. 

A careful consideration of this subject requires a preliminary 
ina^ht into the political, religious, and social condition of the times 
immediately preceding and contemporary with the heroine of our 
snbiect. 

Purine the latter half of the fourteenth century, France, under 
the pruobnt statennanship of Charles Y., had recovered in some 
decree from the disastrous results of the battle of Orecy, and the 
^vil wars of John IL When this wise king died, he left the 
kingdom in a prosperous condition, and a good treasury well filled, 
to his successor, Cnarles VI. ; but the. lunacy of this monarch, and 
the atrugffle for the regency which resulted therefrom between his 
te>ther, the Duke of Orleans, and his cousin, John, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, produced a most barbarous strife, and the country was 
divided mto factions, continiudly at war with each other. These 
circumstances presented a most favourable opportunity for Henrv V. 
of England to earrv violent war into that distracted kingdom. 
Solicited by the Duke of Burgundy, he passed over into franco 
with a considerable force of arms, and soon nad achieved the victory 
of Agincourt, an event which will ever stand foremost in the annala 
of English bravery. Falaise, Evreux, Caen, Eouen, and the whole 
of Lower Normandy, submitted to his victorious arms. From 
these successes a trea^ resulted, by which Henry was acknowledged 
die facto king, while Charles retained the title and dignity dunng 
his Hfe only. The entire north of France was subducS, and active 
hostilities were commenced against the Dauphin and his adherents, 
who retired into the south of France, whither they were most suc- 
cessfully pursued by the united forces of Henry and the Duke of 
Burgundy. In the height of his glory and power, nature arrested 
the course of this victorious king, and he went the way of all living. 
The Duke of Bedford, his elder brother, was left regent of France 
during the minority of Henry VI. Two months after the death of 
Henry, Charles also died, and the crown of France was contested 
by the Dauphin — ^who became Charles VII. — for himself, with more 
earnestness, if possible, than he had manifested on behalf of his 
mredeeessor. There remained for him, on his accession, only 
Dauphin^, Languedoc, Auvergne, Bourbonnais, Berry, Poitou, 
Saintcmge, Touraine, Orl^anais, part of Maine, and Anjou. The 
entire remainder of France was in the undisputed possession of the 
English. As we have said, the Duke of Bedford was regent ia 
France, who, with consummate skill and bravery, not only main- 
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tained his ground in the country, but he prepared to undertake 
offensire operations against Charles in the south. With this intent 
he laid siege to the city of Orleans, an important place, command- 
ing the passage of the Loire, and was, in fact, the key to the south. 
Tms brings our historic summary down to the year 1428. At this 
period* the social and religious condition of the two nations was 
necessarily at the lowest point. Although here and there a shining 
light had been seen, any tendency towards freedom of thought, and 
independent personal responsibility, was entirely absent, excepting 
only ihe few persons who, in England, had in secrecy imbibed the 
opinions of the Lollards, or obtained access to a copy of Wickliffe's 
Testament. Therefore the whole mass of the people, in both 
countries, may be looked upon as not yet emerged &om the thick 
darkness of superstition and ignorance which has given a true 
characteristic to this and several preceding centuries, as the dark 
ages of Christendom. Serfdom and vassalage still prevailed 
throughout Europe, so that few men could own themselves or their 
homes, and all were removable at the will of the lord of ihe 
soil, and he, again, was equally subject to his superior lord. From 
these considerations it will appear that the mental, moral, social, 
and political condition of all classes rendered them peculiarly 
passive under influences of a marvellous or superstitious nature, 
more especially if such influences tended to alleviate their social 
miseries, or jjive peace to their troubled and wasted countries. It 
was at this time that a young female, of twenty-seven years of age, 
named Joan, lived as servant in a small village inn, at Domremi, 
near Vancouleurs. In this capacity she was accustomed to tend 
the horses of the guests, and ride them, without saddle, to the 
watering-place. Thus, in many resects, she was required to 
perform the duties generally devolving upon men-servants and 
grooms. 

The news of Bedford having laid siege to the city of Orleans, the 
distress of the inhabitants, and the utterly hopeless and dispirited 
condition of the French king's cause, had necessarily reached i^e 
remotest parts of the country, and was the chief topic of interest in 
the little village of Domremi. Joan, being of an enthusiastic and 
energetic temperament, was naturally no unmoved participant in 
the daily rumours concerning the war which agitated the village ; 
the feeung of true patriotism fired her indignation against the 
enemies of her country, and her strong, impulsive nature soon 
defied all the bonds which the proprieties of her sex imposed upon 
her. She conceived the idea of aiding her sovereign, and serving 
her country in its exigencies. Brooding over her country's wrongs, 
excited by the perils of her countrymen, her ardent imagination 
converted the thoughts and desires of her heart into suggestions 
from a higher spiritual sphere. She had, or thought she had, 
dreams or visions of the Archangel Michael, who, durinjc^ these 
mental hallucinations, prompted her to the work of saving her 
country. These day-dreams of a masculine, imptdsive nature, soon 
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assumed, to her distorted judgment, so much of reality, that she 
succeeded in imposing upon others a belief in her peculiar mission. 
Her parents disbelieved her. She fled to her uncle, who, uniting a 
patriotic love of countiy to an intense love of his niece, Joan, 
favoured her assumed mission, and procured her admission to the 
presence of Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs. This warrior 
received her and her mission with coolness, even recommending her 
uncle to convey her back to her parents, who, he said, wouH do 
well " to chastise her with blows," for her presumption and un- 
feminine tendencies. But the earnestness of Joan had a far different 
effect upon the inhabitants of the town ; for they equipped her in 
armour at their own expense, while her uncle purchased for her a 
horse. Seeing the effect of the popular will, Baudricourt affected to 
favour her ; assisted her to mount her charger, and gave her a safe 
conduct to the king, who was then staying at Chinon. She was 
presented to the king, who had her examined by doctors in theology 
and law ; they, findmg her story sufficiently marvellous, and her 
energy of character sufficiently powerful to carry her through the 
part she had assumed in such manner as to secure the confidence of 
the lower classes of citizens and soldiers, adopted her prestige, and 
approved her mission to the king : her former pursuits gave iier an 
adeptness and boldness, with power of endurance in bodily labour 
and fatigue, which, in the vulgar estimation, were most marvellous. 
All these features in her history tended to procure for her the 
patriotic devotion of her friends, and secured the superstitious fears 
and dread of her enemies. Thus the bugbear she created became 
the bulwark of strength to her countrymen, and the source of weak- 
ness and indecision to her country's foes. She promised the relief 
of Orleans, and the crowning of Charles at Eheims, both of which 
promises she, by these means, fully realized. She then felt her 
mission to be ended, and desired to return to her home : the king 
and his court objected to her retiring from the scene of action. She 
consented to remain at court, but her faith in herself being gone, 
she no longer prevailed in the conflict ; she failed to animate the 
confidence of her friends, or appal her foes, and eventually feH 
into their hands. They brought ner to trial before a court of assize 
^^r the most French in its constitution, and by this court she was con- 
demned, for heresy and imposture, to prison first, on her confessing 
the falsity of. her pretenaed revelations, and afterwards, on her 
relapse, sue was condemned to be burnt at the stake. She suffered 
on la Flace du Vieux-MarcM at B<»uen, the 30th day of May, 
1431. 

We have narrated the chief topics of this history for the purpose 
of showing, by the facts themselves, that Joan was an impostor ; and 
we think this course is more effectual than any line of argument that 
could be adopted, because the history shows no fact of a super- 
natural character. Saint (P) Michael, the archangel, is represented 
as the only spiritual agency communicating with her, according to 
her own account, and this account is not otherwise authenticated. 
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Bendett, if we deny the existenoe of St Michael, or ihe hdt of hi» 
appestmoe to Joan, if he does or did exist at that time, tiie ontu 
probmndi liea with our opponents, who, until ther hare proved these 
two allegatioiis of Joan, eannot he relieved of the odium attaching 
to her name and memory as an imnostor, especially as no otider fact 
or cnrcomstanoe connected with her entire history presents ai^ 
sinffle feaitaie beyond the power df ordinary humanity to achieye, 
under like ooadi^ns. The (question, therefore, stands thus :— - Joan 
of Arc claimed to have received auth<Hitv and power from intor- 
oourse with a sunematural being she calls 8t. Michael, by which 
she achieved deeos of daring which any ordinary mortal, possessing 
o^ual energy of character, mi^t have successfully aeeomplishea 
Without Imoh supernatural assistance ; while the existence and 
appearance of that personage is grave matter for doubt,— -in fact, is 
nowhere proven. Therefore Joan of Arc was an impostor, or one 
who pretended to that whidi was not, quod erat demomirandum, 

L'OlJVBIB&. 
KEGATTVB JLBTICLB.— I. 

Thb task of deducing the causes of events is, perhaps, m<»e 
interesting thm that of recording the events themseLves. The 
reriewittg of circumstances after they have taken place, when hun- 
dreds of years have passed away, when the records of iiiem have 
been penned and repenned, as the lessons <^ youth, or the studies 
Immature age, when the relation of facts is accepted as the nearest 
approach to truth that can be attained, — ^we pause in our course, 
we turn from reading to reflection, and endeavour, from the infor- 
mation obtMued, to discover how such things came to pass, what 
was the mainspring of their direction, or the cause of their aeoom- 
plishment. 

Such is the nature of the quesiion before us — " Was Joan of Arc 
an impostor P' 

I^ow, in dictionary phrase, an impostor is ''a deceiver;" and it- 
is because we do not think such a definition to apply to our haroine^ 
that we are found answering in the negative. 

The historical part of the subject may be thus narrated. Joan 
of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was the daughter of -poGW parents, 
Jacques d'Arc and Isabeau Eomee. and was bom, in 1410 or 1411,. 
at iTomremy, a village on the borders of Lorraine. . She had (me 
aister and three brotiiers ; the former died young, but the latter, or 
at least one of them, lived to share the fortunes of their sister. 
Her education, if education it may be called, was of the rudest azid 
most moMpre kind; she could spin and sew, repeat her Bater 
Noster and her Ave Maria, but with reading and writing she was 
totally unacquainted, though her deficiency m these arts was made 
up by a superabundance ofsuperstition ; and to her early tuiticm in 
romance and mystery may be ascribed that peouliarify of miud and 
temperament which distinguished her. By the neighbours of her 
psrents she was known only as a simple, kind-hearted girl ; but an 
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ardent "ptety and reserred demeanonr soon made her a subject of 
remark, ana occasionally also of ridicnle. She was seen sometimes 
kneeling alone in prayer in open fields ; at others, prostrate with 
clasped hands before the altar of the village church, especially 
addressing her devotions to the Virgin, or to Saints Catherme and 
Margaret, to whom the church was dedicated. It was also her 
custom, at least once a week, to go in pilgrimage to a small chapel, 
a short distance from the village, dedicated to the Virgin, and a 
venerable tree, 

'* The goodliest of the fonst *" 

of Bois Chenu, constituted another shrine. To a streamlet which 
ran at the foot of this tree, miraculous powers of a healing nature 
were ascribed, and numbers were in the habit of repairing thither, 
in order to partake of its benefits. Beneath its mysterious shade 
it was said that fairies held nightly converse ; but however this 
may be, it is certain that in that direction Joan not infrequently 
bent her steps. 

** A bleaed spot. Oh, how mj sool enjoyed 
Its holy quietness 1 With what ddight, 
Escaping hrnnan kind, I hastened there, 
To solitude and freedom I" 

Ere loDff she began to fancy that she saw visions, and heard die 
voices of her guardian saints calling on her to expel the English, 
who were then at war with France, and do other unaccountable 
and marvellous things. According to the report she gave upon her 
trial, these visions commenced when she was only thirteen years of 
age, while yet engaged in tending sheep, or assisting, in some way 
or other, her parents in ihe management of their worldly afiairs, 
and were repeated at intervals until about her eighteenth year. 

^ At length I heard of Orleans, by the foe 
Wall'd in from human snecour; to the erent 
All look'd with fear, for there the fate of France 
Hung in the balance:" — 

and it is probable that the restraints imposed by the sex and station 
of the maid, and the impulse of her visions, might long have 
struggled for the mastery, nad not this crisis of the war, in which 
her coun^ was engaged, happened. Tb e news of the sie^ wrought 
the imagination of Joan to the highest pitch, and &om this time her 
visions, hitherto unsettled in their design, " steadily fixed on two 
objects which she beUeved herself commissioned from heaven to 
achieve, — to raise the siege of Orleans, and to crown the Dauphin at 
Itheims. And if we compare the greatness and difficulty of sudi 
objects with the sex, the station, and the years of the person aiming 
at them, we cannot but behold with admiration the undaunted 
intrepidhy that did not quail before iudi a task." We can easily 
imagine the surprise witn which her parents, not having previous 
information of her ** visions," would receive the announcement of 
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an enterprise such as that wMch their daughter was about to 
undertake. From them she was fully aware she should receive 
no encouragement whatever, but she had an uncle, in whom she had 
found 

" A parent's love, when parents were nnkind, 
And when the ominous broodtngs of her soal 
Were scoflTd and made a mook of by all else;" — 

and upon the plea of a visit to her uncle, Joan of Arc left her 
father s house. It was now that the earnestness of his niece over- 
came the old man's doubts, and he consented to go to the governor 
of the neighbouring town of Vancouleurs, with a message from her ; 
but the Sire de Baudricourt received him with the utmost contempt, 
and dismissed him with the injunction, ** Box your niece's ears well, 
and send her home to her father." But, undismayed at her uncle's 
ill success, the maid set out herself in company with him, with the 
intention of pleading her own cause. After many interviews, apd 
no small degree of annoyance, with the assistance of two gentlemen 
who, from hstening to her story, seem to have become as enthusiastic 
as herself, a reluctant assent was given by the Sire de Baudricourt 
for her to pursue her journey to the court of France, then at Chinon. 
The same sort of opposition remained to be encountered and over- 
come a second time. The Dauphin for a long time refused to see 
her, but, yielding to the desire of some among his Mends, he at 
last appointed a time for an interview. 

Now, for the first time, the supernatural powers, which report 
had ascribed to her, were put to the test. Charles stood amon^t 
the crowd of attendants, duressed in plain clothes, while some of tne 
courtiers, in magnificent robes, hekl the seats of honour. But, 
singling him out, she at once addressed him, and although he denied 
himself, she persisted in making her appeal. ** Most noble Lord 
Dauphin," said she, ** I am Joan, the maid sent in behalf of Grod 
to aid you in your kingdom ; and, by His command, I announce to 
you tnat you shall be crowned in the city of Bheims, and shall 
become His lieutenant in the kingdom of France." What the 
impressions and convictions of the court were now, it would be 
difficult to conjecture, but they were led to give a certain amount 
of credence to her mission ; and as a venture (it can hardly be 
designated anything else), she was invested with the command of an 
army, and, possessed of a sword recovered from a church vault at 
Fierbois, was sent forward to relieve the besieged city of Orleans. 

The readers of history must be so familiar with this story, in all 
its details, that it is hardly necessary for us to trace the circum- 
stances of it further. Suffice it to say, the city of Orleans was 
delivered, and the Dauphin was crowned at Bheims, by the title of 
Charles VII. And here, undoubtedly, the political history of Joan 
of Arc should have happily closed. We say happily, — for however 
much others may be in favour of seeing females m the situation of 
this woman, or even in the generally more peacefal but not less 
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irksome and inconsistent position of a ruler over men, we have no taste 
for it ; and without wishmg to appear disloyal, we confess we should 
prefer seeing the principle of tne " right man in the right place," 
carried out in its integrify. It would, however, appear that, elated 
with the success which had attended the army of IVance since the 
advent of Joan, its generals grew bolder, and wishing to carry their 
victories further, they attempted too much, and, like many others, 
before and since their time, they failed. The maid was ultimately 
taken prisoner by the English, tried as a witch, condemned to death, 
and, according to history, burnt. May 24th, 1431, at Eouen. We 
notice, however, that the latter assertion is now much questioned. 

There are many incidents in the life of Joan of Arc which, to 
some minds, might lead to the supposition that she was inspired, 
but we think it imnecessary to show that she was a prophet, in 
order to prove she was not an impostor. 

The ideas with which she was regarded by the inhabitants of 
Orleans, when she arrived among them ; by the army generally, 
with wldoh she was connected, but more especially by the common 
soldiers ; and by the English, when she appeared upon the scene, 
may be accounted for upon the most commonplace groimds, and in 
the easiest manner possible. If the word superstition be entirely 
expunged in the consideration of the matter, and the words grati- 
tude, affection, and confusion, be severally substituted, we think the 
real facts at once become apparent. We can readily imagine how 
delighted would be the terror-stricken and starving people, and how 
their dejection wotdd give place to joy at the sight of a deliverer ; 
how the soldiery would summon up their courage, and resolve to 
make at least another effort for the sake of liberty and home ; and 
how astonished and bewildered would be the besiegers, when they 
found an entire new expedition brought against mem, and that 
expedition led on by a woman ! Further, it must be borne in mind 
that Joan objected, upon all occasions, to the notion of inspiration, 
except so far as the visions and directions of the Saints Catherine 
and Margaret went; and with these, if we believe her, she certainly 
was upon most intimate terms. But, we repeat, there is no evidence 
whatever that she attempted at any time to impose, either by word or 
deed, upon those by whom she was surround!ed, or endeavoured to 
persuade them that she was in possession of extraordinary powers, 
or able to do anything further for ihem, or more than she expressly 
stated at the outset of her adventures. Thus, upon the occasion of 
her examination by a council of theological dioctors at Poitiers, 
nothing could make her alter her purpose, or vary in her statements. 
** I know neither A nor B," she said, " but I am commanded by my 
voices, in behalf of the King of Heaven, to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and to crown the Dauphin at Eheims." " And pray what 
language do your voices speak P * asked Father Seguin, of Limoges, 
with a strong Limousin accent. " Better than yours," she answered, 
5[uickly. When the doctors asked her for a sign, she replied, that 
it was not at Poitiers, but at Orleans, that ^e was appointed to 
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give a fign, and ihtt bar onlj sign should be to lead braTe men 
to battle. 

Bat tke best proof, in mj opinion, of the strietlj natural and 
defined cha r acter of her scheme is, that when the aecomplishmeiit 
of her promises had taken place, bj the coronation of Charles, ^e 
requested to be permitted to depart. ''I wish," she said, "that the 
gentle king would allow me to return towards mj father and 
mothor, keep my flocks and herds as befcnre, and do aU tiunffs as I 
was wiMit to do.* Moreorer, " she refused all rewards for herself 
or for her family, and only asked the farour that her birtl^laee 
might hereafler be free from any kind of impost," — which 
privilege was granted, and continued in force for more than three 
centones. 

In this last circumstance, we think we detect patriotinn of the 
purest kind. The mission undertaken b^ Joan of Arc was no idle 
dream, but a momentous purpose ; and, in like manner, it was not 
undertaken with a mercenary view, for present or remote advantage, 
but simply from a sense of duty. Aflier all—- what is there strai^ 
or extraordinary, above oth« events wlueh might be mentioned, in 
this affair? Have there not been, in all ages of the world, heroes 
and heroines raised up to take their plaees whMi exigencies hare 
demanded them and their services, ana none else were equal to the 
occasion? To give <me illustration <mi1t,— Who ever heard the 
name of Havelock, until the whole of Inoia was one immense scene 
of bloodshed and disorder P And did he not perform prodigies of 
valour, and achieve victories, beside which that under notice sii^ 
into utter insignificancy P What is there doubtful in the story of 
Joan of Arc P We consider that an ardent enthusiasm, together 
with no small degree of regions zeal, was the moving eauae, and 
the results mere aecidents of fortune. 

We have passed over her imprisonment and death without re- 
mark, neither have we said anytiiing as to the eharacter of the 
monarch whose subject she was ; but, in conclusion, we may add 
that the name of tfoan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, is but one 
among the many benefactors of their species, who have sealed the 
cause they fought for with their lives ; and in regard to Charles 
YIL, it should never be forgotten " Uiat, in the hour of misfortune^ 
he abandoned to her fate the woman who bad saved his kingdom." 

G.A.H.E. 



LAMAETTNE. 
Thb main purpose of our present essay — ^whioh will appear in the 
sequel — is not only consistent with, but provocative of brevity. 
The time has not yet come when the life and works of Lamartine — 
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poet, historian, biographer, politician, novelist, essayist, &c. — can be 
fully discussed ; yet at the present time there seems to be — as we 
shaU show--good ground fort)ringing his name bdfore readers of aa 
essentially tmnking class ; imd this, we imagine, can be best done by 
throwing together, in agreeable mixture, a notice of the events, tike 
doings, and the productions mtcrum moffna parsfuit. 

In October otthe year <5F Mirabeau's death (1791), in the ancient 
town of Maffon, of an old and illustrious family who had sufiT^ed by 
and in the excesses of the Bevolution, Alpnonse De Lamartine, 
founder of the modem French romantic school, was bom. His 
fiM;her was a Bourbonist cavalry officer, and his mo&er had been a 
governess in the Orleans family. His childhood was spent in Millv, 
and he was educated at the College of the Fathers of tiie Faith, m 
Lyons. In his twenty^second year he made a hurried tour tiirough 
Italy, with Madame de St&eFs *' Corinne" as his guide-book. The pic- 
turesque descriptions, and t^e beautifol composition of this story, 
combined with the ^rand scenery and glowing memories that rose 
continually before hun, awoke )hepoet in him, and made him yearn 
to take his rank among the bands whose magic genius rules men's 
^irits from the silent vet speaking pages of a book. The exigen- 
cies of life compelled the adoption of a profession, and he chose the 
arm^. But he did not lon^ continue to wield the sw<»d, and he 
revisited Italy in 1818. Uii^er the poetic nurture of its grandeurs 
and beauties he produced his first work, "Poetic Meditations" 

il820) — a series of detached pieces, slowing with religious extasy, 
>fty and hallowed thou£^ht, pure and exquisite comnosition. He 
rose fiunous ; but mindM of die uses of mote, he maoe his reputa- 
ti<m a stepping-stone to a diplcmiatic appointment to tiie birtii-city 
of Dante, Florence. In 1823, his "New Poetic Meditations," 
though scarcely so pure and characteristic as the formed, attained 
an almost equal success ; but the " Death of Socrates," published 
in the same year, was flatter, and obtained less £ivour. In 1825, 
he publishea " Hell^niennes," a series of elegies on Grreece, and 
" The Last Canto of Childe Harold," an unsuocessM and unlucky 
attempt to continue Byron's chefd'auvre, which suggested " odious 
eomparisons " between the French and the English poet. In the 
same year he was made secretary to the Embassy at London, and 
his "Byronio " muse procured for him l^e hand of one of our fair 
countrywomen, with a large fortune. An opulent uncle, too, 
bequeathed his wealth to the gay gentleman, but serious poet, who 
had ilirown the beauty of poesy over the beauty of holmess, and 
had made both lovelier by tne union ; and so he became possessed 
of ample resources. Passing &om London to Florence, he com- 
posed his " Poetic Harmonies," a work of loftier reach, but more 
mystical and exaggerated than his former attempts, and less com- 
pact, though more symphonious. 

His Alpine experiences are finely employed in his ifext effort, 
" Jocelyn," an epic, in Alexandrine verse, intended to show " the 
phases the human mind must pass through, to reach the accom- 
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Dlishment of its destinj in Gk>d/' It has neither the verse of 
Byron, the flow of Scott, the solemn mnsicalit^ of Wordsworth, 
nor the practicality and pathos of Crabbe ; yet tne plot is well laid, 
and carefully managed. His name now became highest among the 
fitmons ones of France, and hence, though he was on a tour through 
the Hok Land, he was chosen a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He returned to France; his friends augured ^;reat things 
from him as a politician, but they haye been somewhat disi^pointeo. 
For a time he adhered to the party of the Legitimists, and attached 
himself to the constitutional conservatism of Qmzot ; but he became 
gradually estranged from them, and for a time held himself idoof 
m>m the parties who divided the state. At a later period, however, 
he flung himself, with all his might, into the advocacy of HberaUsm, 
and used the tribune and the press with equal vehemence in oppo- 
sition to the staid and yet imsteady policjr of the government of 
Louis Philippe. His success as an orator disappoint^ himself and 
his friends, and his devotion to politics injured his poetic powers. 
His sin^ar egotism has had a damaging influence upon him as a 
leader, m whom especially overt self-assertion is regarded as un- 
pardonable. The suave method of leading men is to make them 
oelieve that they are the motive powers, and that their leaders are 
their instruments. 

Lamartine published his ** Pilgrimage to the Holy Land '* shortly 
after his return. It is an elaborate and hijB;hly-fini8hed piece of 
workmanship, and is singularly captivating in style, manner, and 
matter, as weU as exceedingly grateful to refinea and thoughtful 
minds. The afleoting .passage relating to the death of his daughter 
is exquisite and touching ; but there are some political disquisitions 
intermixed with the graver and happier matter, which seem mis- 
placed an*d injudicious. 

The "History of the Girondists" is a work of considerable 
research and great power of reproductive exposition. It is the 
very kernel of the story of the JElevolution. It commences with 
the event of the author s own birth-year — ^the flight to Yarennes ; 
includes the history of the Le^lative Assembly ; the emigration ; 
the war of La Yendee; the insurrections and massacres of the 
South ; the insurrection of St. Domingo ; the loss of the French 
Indies ; the abolition of slavery ; the !El^ij^ of Terror ; the appal- 
ling struggle of one nation— torn, too, by civil contention, anarchical 
disputes, and disputing factions —against the whole leagued powers 
of Europe; the rise and faU of Kobespierre ; and me immense 
defeat to which France was ultimately subjected. It is a thrilling 
story, dramatically told, dazzling, striking, glowing, sympathetic. 
It belongs, the author says, " to an intermediate class oetween 
history and memoirs. Events occupy in it less space than men 
and ideas." It breathes with reality, is earnest, rapid, impassioned, 
and yet well subordinated to historic "truth. It makes the heart 
throb, the nerves tingle, and the eye dilate. It is rich in original 
matter, and brings to light documents and sources of information 
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not lutlierto accessible. It is just such a book as France will value, 
when she begins " to gather from her past wisdom and counsel for 
the mresent and the future." The 22nd of February, 1848, brought 
the Itevolution, and amid the mob-law of that time the voice of 
Lamartine rose as one of power and pith. He was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Provisional Grovemment. In 
the face of the drunken, infuriated rabble in the Place du Gr^ve, 
he stood unawed and resistent, while the populace shouted for 
Jblood and a renewal of the scenes of the Keign of Terror. He 
persisted, though at the bayonet's point, and succeeded in calming 
the angry and turbulent passions of the terrible mass. But mode- 
rate counsels could not be maintained, and the whirlwind of out- 
rageous excitement was too mighty to be guided by the forceless 
power of eloquence alone. Eepressive measures were necessary, and 
were taken, and the popularity of Lamartine was gone. 

In France, it has Ibeen with some truth affirmed, " there exists 
no attachment to any individual, and no respect for any institution." 
This has been over and over again illustrated in fact, but scarcely 
hits it ever been more strikingly shown than in the fate of Lamar- 
tine, who now exists in a state of total political eclipse. The 
justice and the generosity of France have oriate been appealed to, 
in vain, to make up, in some measure, the losses and the debts 
incurred by her noble, though perhaps not politic and astute, son 
for his country's good in the hour of her dire necessity ; and they 
have responded with a subscription of £10,000, or about 10 per 
cent, of the whole liabilities incurred. With resolute heart, 
Lamartine has been working off this immense debt, and in two 
years managed by labour, «nd the kindly encouragement of willing 
hearts throughout the world, to liquidate about £150,000. His 
*' Cours de Litt^rature " has been extensively patronized to this 
end, but his friends fancy that a bolder and more successful effort 
might be made, to secure a few years* rest for the sorrow-grey head 
of the septuagenarian man of thought, action, and suffering. The 
proprietors of the various copyrights of his numerous works have 
recently agreed to let him have the right to republish them in a 
complete and uniform set, and to allow that right to exist for ten 
years, should he die. The series of works, originally extending to 
about 100 volumes, comprising lyric, epic, and didactic poetry, novels, 
history, biographies, orations, voyages, political treatises, critical 
papers, &c., is to be published with the title of "(Euvres Com- 
pletes de Lamartine," m.forty volumes, in large octavo, of about 600 
finely printed pages each, price eight francs per volume. Ten 
volumes are to be issued annually to subscribers at this price, so 
that the whole will be completed in four years. 

With this very month of May, 1860, this interesting experiment 
of the gratitude and right feeling of France, and on the appre- 
ciation and kindly spirit of readers of French throughout the world, 
is to be inaugurated ; and our chief purpose in preceding this 
announcement by these few simply-stated biographical and critical 
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details was indeed — ^let us be candid ; few can better afibid to be 
80 than tiiose who try to do a good action — to induce thoae of 
our readers who understand Hie French language, and can afford 
the requisite outlay, to determine on becoming subscribers. Tliose, 
however, who may not rdish our proposal can at least ^ther 
acquire information, or be reminded of facts that may hare escaped 
the memory, by the perosal of this paper ; and, as a £wther excuse 
for our somewhat lengthy trespass on our readers' patioice, we 
shall now reward them with a word or two of interesting news cm 
this topic. 

Besides the alreadj published works of Lamartine, which will be 
included in this senes, there will appear in it for the first time a 
"Life of Lord Byron,** a poet for whom Lamartine has always had 
a warm and enmusiastic lore ; a '* Life of Tasso," a stcny more 
touching itself than any romance, and, told as Lamartine con tell, 
is likely to be full of intense literary and psychological interest ; 
" AntonieUa," a romance ; the political articles and speedies whidli 
wrought so marvellously upon the mind of France prior to and 
during the Eevolution of 1848 ; several critical and oiographical 
estimates of literary and political characters and contemporaries; 
as well as selections from memoirs of the author and his oorreapon* 
dence. The whole work is intended and expected to undeigo the 
editorial supervision of Lamartine himself. 

To be at once a hero, a genius, and a martyr, are conditions too 
many even for the most renowned ; let us but succeed in having con- 
vinced the reader, by our mere statement of focts, that Lamartine 
has just claims to the central and the first, and let that hare but 
the effect of showing that to make him a martyr too would be going 
too far ; therefore let us manage, if we can, to free the old life-long 
toiler for humanity from any debt except the inevitable one— the 
debt of nature. £. M. A. 



Sow toe are Ghvemed; or, the Croton, the State^ and the Bench, 
By A. FoNBLAKQTJB, Juur. London : Boutledge and Co. 
SiKCB the days of the famous King Alfred, in no period of our 
country's history has political philosophy and social economy 
assumed such importance as at the present time. Instruction uqxm 
these subjects has never been so plentiful and good, nor has the 

? ovular a})preciation of it been, under any circumstances, so genend. 
'Ms may in part result from the aegrep^ation of lar^ masses in the 
busy conflicts of town and cit^ me. True it is, mat men whose 
intellects are sharpened, whose judgments are rectified by the prac- 
tical detaiLs of extensive commercial transactions, must necessarily 
become more interested in the important principles which form tibe 
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groundwork of these sciences. The erudite work of Lord Brougham 
upon political philosophy has eclipsed all its predecessors, and is 
the acknowledged manual for the statesman and the publicist; 
while Professor's Creasy's "Rise and Progress of the British 
Constitution" is forming the mental stamina of young England, of 
the middle and upper classes. These works occupy their position, 
and will do their work well, yet a more unpretending, but not less 
useful work, is the one named at the head of this notice. 

-In a small book, with clear, readable type, written in a simple, 
easy style, the author gives facts and prmciples, of the greatest 
importance, so plainly, so clearly, that a mere child may understand 
the most diflScult principles connected with our complicated con- 
stitution, and our institutions of a national character. Some short 
time since, we placed a copy of one of the earlier editions (the 
present is the tenth thousand) in the hands of a little boy some 
eight years of age. He was quite delighted with the present, and, 
as we thought, with the outward appearance of the book only; 
but soon afterwards we were agreeably surprised to receive from 
the child a letter containing a clear and distinct outline of the 
various forms of government, and illustrations given from history, 
with reflections upon the peculiar merits of each. On inquiry, it 
was shown that he had read " How we are Governed," several 
times; was much interested in its contents, and understood the 
principles of politics more thoroughly than nine-tenths of the 
** stump orators" who have affrighted the world out of its proprieties 
during the past half-century. This was to us a conclusive argument 
in favour of the work. We have since read the work for ourselves, 
and our advice to every reader is, " Go and do likewise." If our 
recommendation is adopted, the next few years will prove our 
yoimg men to be real politicians themselves, and not the blind tools 
of any frothy demagogue, who can talk by the hour, for the mere 
personal advantage of " sending round his hat," as a finale to his 
political oration, — ^his devoted self-sacrifice for the benefit of en- 
slaved humanity. — Dslta. 

n^e Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography ; a Series of Original 

Memoirs of the most Distinguished Persons, living and dead, 

with an Analytic and Chronological List of JSminent Mien and 

Women. London and Glasgow : B». Griffin and Co. 

This book might be called the Peerage of Humanity, were that 

not a designation too flattering to the bulky, tomes in which the 

dull catalogues of successions are enshrined and told. The men of 

mark whom nature ennobles are often successorless in mere lineage 

and filiation ; but there is a true progenitorship of progressive 

spirits, who bear each age onwards and nearer to the goal of human 

effort and Divine intent. In upwards of a thousand pages, the 

incidents of the lives of these, who have become illustrious, are 

narrated in numbers nearly numberless. It is, of course, a book of 

reference, and its utility depends upon its brevity, accuracy, and 

YOL. III. 2 B 
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sibilitj. In one Tolnme, royal 8to., with wondrous condensa- 
tion, sketches of most of the notables among men have been collected 
tnd laid np in excellent little memorial paragraphs ; and yet, when 
one of the world's enchanting names — Plato, Dante, Columbus, 
Baphael, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Locke, Byron, Scott, 
Gx>ethe, &c. — oocnrs, there is an ampler scope taken, and pages 
pass boieath the aathors' pens. The greater portion of the names 
have been allocated to men of some renown in the several depart- 
ments of literature, art, and science, and through their collaboration 
a capital work has been brought within reach of ordinary readers. 
Alison, Brewster, Burton, Creasy, Knight, Nichol, Spaldmg, Wor- 
num, &c., are a few of the writers whose efforts are here worked 
into a unity. This should be a volume in everybody's library, not 
only for the interest of its contents, but for the intrinsic merit of 
its execution. For £1 Is. the treasure maj be won, and we bdieve 
that, for the convenience of attainment, it is also about to be issued 
in monthly shilling parts. We ou^ht to mention, that there are 
three divisions of the work — The mighty dead ; distinguished con- 
temporaries ; and a classified and chronological list of the persons 
mentioned in the work. It is sad to think that, as it was passing 
through the press, Nichol and Spalding closed the record of their 
own hves ; and that, since its composition, already, amonff others, 
Broderip, Brunei, De Quincey, Humboldt, Hunt, Irving, «iamieson 
(Mrs.), Maoaulay, Mure (of Caldwell), Sir Wm. Napier, Seheffer, 
Simpson, have passed from the columns of contemporaries into 
those of the sovereigns " who rule our spirits from their urns." 
Other changes we might remark on, but that enlargement is not 
possible here and now. To those who require a record of biography, 
or who interest themselves in the labours and sufferinss of men, it 
will be not useful only, but pleasurable exceedingly. The Lessons 
of Biography were recently dwelt upon in this Magazine, and here 
is a repertory for the verification of the remarks then made. 
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OEIGINAL POETRY. 

MACAULAT. 
His words were oracles. A nation's pride 

Rung out applausive joy if he but spoke. 

The mystic magic of the Past he broke; 
And with a mid-day clearness we espied 

Th,e living England of those olden days, 

When mighty aims inspired to mighty deeds. 
How noble tiie heroic pulse which plays 

Within the heart I — how swiftly the blood speeds 
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When the *' Armada" telJs the foeman's fate; 

Or " Ivry" thrills us with the sound of strife. 

" The Lays of Ancient Borne" throb with the life 

And vigour of that world-enthralling State. 
A wealth of thought lies in his " Essays" shrined, — 
But who can guess the worth of his immortal mind! — N. 



A SUMMER MIDNIGHT. 

From you high, drifting clouds, whose fleecy fringes 

Glint with a crystal brilliance pure and white,) 
The summer moon gleams out, and faintly tinges 

With elfin hues the shadowy gloom of night 

On glides the regal orb, still vigils keeping. 

Her bright brow circled with a snowy wreath : 
Beneath her dappled robe the stars are peeping 

In twinkling clusters from their sapphire sheath. 

Gray, ghostly shadows o'er the ground are flying; 

A holy calmness folds tired life around, 
Save when the wakeful wind, with mournful sighing, 

Breathes on the calm a whispered, s(demn sound. 

And strange, wild voices into birth are springing-^ 

The unseen Ariels of the midnight breeze — 
In fitful cadences they blend their singing, 

Low echoes answering from the dreaming leM. 

'Tis now a chorus swelling loud as ocean. 

When o'er some sounding deep his billows fly;* — 
Anon, a sweet plaint, trembling with emotion, 

Soft as a mother's tenderest lullaby! 

The wide-sprerfd arms of yon black, waving beeches, 

Stand out athwart the sky in sharp relief ; 
And, from their feet, a woven fretwork reaches— 

The pictured semblance of each branch and leaf. 

Beyond the trees' broad shade, a winding river 

Bears its full tribute to the exacting sea; 
Its lucent breast, where dancing moonbeams quiver, 

In rippling radiance sparkles silverlyl 

In the deep river — 'mid the moonlight tender — 

Away beside each distant, sparkling world — 
I see dim indications of God's splendour: — 

He walks to-night in majesty enfurled. 

Oh! midnight wind! bear upward through that portal. 
Which guards the entrance to that unknown land, 

The reverence of a weak and erring mortal, 
Whose soul bows doira before God's mighty hand! — Cecil Devow^ 
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PEACE. 



Fbexdom, awake I mttaoe thj lyre 
To themes of ripest melodj; 

For DOW, inspired with heaTed^ fire. 
The natioDi jeam for liberty. 

Man governs man; and man alone 
Must sigh in Tain to role aright; 

BeasoB is not the judgment throne, 
Whence issues tmth and liyiDg light 

Man envies man. No heart so good 
Bot hides a demon in its ooce; 



There pasuon rides in seas of blood, 
Whilst Mercy trembles at the door. 

Man lores not man. A t>rother*8 love 
May never nrge a brother's woe; 

Love yearns to lift onr world above — 
Pride strains to hastoi them below. 

Awake, Freedom 1 touch thy lyre! 

Bid pride, and hate, and pasidoncease ; 
So earth, refined in battle's fire, 

Shall smile to learn that Love is Peace. 
Pabiota. 



SPBING. 

Skaboit of gladness. 

Banishing sadness, 
Bobing the earth in a mantle of green ; 

Mature rejoices, — 

Jabilaot voices 
Warble melodious where silence hath been. 

. WoodUnds are ringing; 

Daisies npsprioging, 
Star-like and beautiful, spangle our way; 

Sunlight is streaming, 

Bivulets gleaming, 
Bright in the golden effulgence of day. 

Flowrets, the fairest, 

Bichest and rarest, 
Shake off their fetters, and burst into birth; 

Valley and mountain, 

Brooklet and fountain, 
Glow with the radiance that blesses the earth. 

While from Creation, 

With exultation, 
Gushes forth gratitude, fragrant and sweet; 

Let not Humanity, 

SwoUen with vanity, 
Fiul, with thanksgiving, its Maker to greet 

Author of beauty! 

Teach us our duty; 
Bind our affections for aye to Thy throne. 

Be it for ever. 

All OTur endeavour. 
Thee to acknowledge and worship alone. 

When, through death's portal. 

All that is mortal 
Sinks in dishonour, and falls to decay; 

Safe in His keeping. 

Peacefully sleeping, 
God shall requicken our slumbering day. 
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Pilgrim of sorrow! 

"Wait till to-morrow / 
Winter's wild storm-cloads will soon be o'erpast; 

Then — ^blest transition — 

Faith into yision, 
Thine will be snnshine that ever shall last! — J. S. 

WORDS TO REMEMBER. 
WOBDB to remember are those that are spoken 
From lips that are breathing the tones of the heart. 
Cherished like vows that are not to be broken, 
These from oar memones shall never depart. 
The voice of the stranger may charm for a season, 
The song of the Syren the moment may please, 
But the words of a Friend, breathing Love wed to Reason, — 
Words to remember and cherish are these. 

Words to remember are those that are plighted, 

When young hearts are blending their earliest vows. 

For hearts, like the fan: flowers of spring, may be blighted. 

And drop like the blossoms that fail from the boughs. 

But time cannot alter the voice of affection. 

Though seasons may change both the flowers and the trees; 

For youthful Love's tones, amid joy or dejection, 

Words to remember and cherish are these. — A. R. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 
BomncT. 

Impossibiutt is but a name 

That laggards in earth's upward, onward strife 
Have coin'd, with pompous sound to hide the shame 

Of an unfruitful, misdirected life. 
Opposing difficulties never tame 

The purpose of true men; they do or die. 
Determinate resolve secures them fame; 

They say, " We toill achieve whate'er we try." 

To them all present failure 's but a goad, 

Stirring to farther effort, aims more high: 

Though daunted, still they work— stop not to sigh. 
Success (though coy as any maid), long wooed, 

Her ardent votary shall call his own: 

Amply the winning for the wooing will atone.-^E. M., Juu. 

WRITTEN IN SPRING. 

'Tis spring, ani the green buds are only now 

First starring o'er the earliest-leafed trees. 

And yet the air is calm, no joyous breeze 
Sweeps in rough mirth down from the mountain's brow. 

The snow-drop scarce has passed, the crocus gleams 

In its first delicate beauty, dear and bright, 

And yet a full autumnal flash of light 
Fills all the sky, as if, in her glad dreams, 
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The joung Year prophesied of warmth to come; 

And truly all the air is soft and still, 

Wearing a dreamy loveliness at will, 
Sleeping in light beneath the heaven s blae dome. — J. AL S. T. 

^lUSIC. 

Music, like a summer's dawning, 

Circles earth with voiceful light; 
And my soul leans oat to listen 

From her sorrow-cloistered night 

Music, like lore*s speechless yearning, 
Wakes strange echoes through all lift; 

The while my heart grows more contented 
With oar heaven-iuxih'd world of strife. 

Music ministers to gladness. 

Or on griff a radiance throws ^ 
Gently steals the frown from sadness, 

Qires new perfume to the zose. 

Mnsic, like a shell of ocean, 

Sings a plaint of days bygone; 
And a dream of beauty trembles 

In the murmur of its song.— F. G. 

GONE. 

'< Thb blinds are down, my heart is tenantless; 
Grief-laden clouds make dark the vault of heaven ; 
Whilst fear goes shrieking through the starless gloom, 
The while my faint heart falters, and is sad. 
I must go from this hoase, 'tis hope-haunted. 
If I stay, these turbulent tears will wreck my souL 
I had a hope; it died. I see sometimes 
Its rainbow in the heavens; like an echo-song 
Its memory steals upon me, and surrounds 
My thoughts with peace; peab gladness through my heart; 
With angel foot disturbs the long stilled lake 
Of love that, troubled once, heals all world wounds. 
And then the scales fall, and, turning to my heart, 
I see the cold, white corse — 111 bury it— -F. G. 
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Akswbbs to Questions. 
79. I am unable to explain the diffi- 
culty of " A Person " if the sentence 
remains in the singular number, as in 
his (or her) query. I should place it m 



the plural, and it would read as foil ows: 
— " When beys or girls attain the age 
of 15 or 16 years, and leave the Sunday 
school, thinking that they are too old to 
continue scfaolars, they become liable to 
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niftDy temptatioos, and unless thenf con- 
tinue * to attend a plaee of worship, and 
to read the word of God, thej will most 
aasuredly fall away from that religion 
vhich was before a great blessing to 
them.**— F. S. M. 

80. The Lives of the P<)pe«.— The 
following will perhaps satisfy ** Soger,** 
'who asks, ''What books give the best 
aoeonnt of the lives of the popes, from 
their rise to the present daj? 

All the earlj ones being canonized 
■aints, he will find ample details con- 
oeming them in Batler's " Lives of the 
Saints'* (London: Richardson, 12 vols. 
d2moH 128.; Dolman, 8to., £2 2s.) 
He will find the best account of the 
medisBva) popes in Gosselin's " Power 
of the Popes iu the Middle A^res;** of 
Gregory VIL, in Vorgt*s life of that pon- 
tiff; of Innocent III., in Hnrter's *' Life 
of Innocent III.'* Translations of each 
of these works are published by Dol- 
man, 21, Paternoster Bow, London. 
The two latter works are by Protestants, 
•sd are masterly rindications of two 
very much maligned pontiffs. For the 
popes of the period of the Reformation, 
'* Roger** may consult Ranke*s " History 

* I think the word " continue " should, 
to form a correct sentence, have been omitted 
by ''A Person;" it is not stated that they 
attended before. 



of the Popes," and Roscoe's " Life o£ 
Leo X.,** making, of course, due allow* 
ance for the religious prejudices of the 
writers as Protestants. He may con- 
thrae to study their history down to tht 
present time in Dollinger*8 "Church 
History,** translated by Dr. Cox (Lon- 
don: Dolman); in Cardinal Wiseman's 
" Recollections of the Last Four Popes * 
(Hurst and Blackett, 5s.); in Cardinal 
Pacea's " Memoirs of Pius VII.,** and 
for the life of the present pope, by far 
the best work is ** Rome, its Ruler and 
its Institutions,** by J. F. Maguirei 
MP. (London: Longman and' Co., 
lOs.) 

If " Roger** has not time for so long 
a course of study, he may take the 
Count fie Maistre'scelebrated work, '^The 
Pope,** a translation of which is pub- 
lished by Dolman for 3s. 6d., pp. 500, 
8vo. This work contains by far the 
best bird's-eye view of the whde subject. 
There is no connected work worth 
perusal in the English language which 
gives a detailed account of each of the 
popes. Considering that from St. Peter 
to Pitis IX. there have been 257 popee, 
such a wotk would be rather voltmii- 
notts. " Roger ** will find a tolerably cor- 
rect list of the popes in the " Penny 
Cyckpsedia,** art Popb.— J. H. 



It. 



IS THE RECENT TREATY WITH FRANCE BASED UPON SpUND 
PRINCIPLES, AND WILL IT PROVE BENEFICL^ TO OUR TRADE 
AND COMMERCE? 



AFFIKMATIVB. 

Whatever tends to establish pacific 
relations between nations at real or 
supposed enmity, is based upon sound 
principles, whether considered in a 
moral, religious, or intellectual point of 
view. That which lightens, or appears 
to lighten, the tax-burdens that indi- 
viduals of nations have to bear, is wl- 
mirably calculated to establish such 



relations. The recent treaty with 
France will diminish the taxes to the 
majority of the people of both countries, 
and on the '* small profits and quick 
returns ** principle, will prove beneficial 
to trade and commerce.— C-B-o-a. 

A political or commercial policy ii 
best judged by its frait. The results 
of the great free- trade policy inaugu- 
rated by Sir Robert Peel are patent to alli 
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and the Biott antiqiiated protacftumitt 
cannot denj thai thej hare been with- 
oot txception beneficiaL It has giyen 
food to fSuniahiog thousands, emploj- 
ment to thousands beside; it has given 
an impetus to oar trade altogether un- 
exampled; it has doubled the national 
wealth. The French treaty is but a 
farther derelopment and application of 
the same principle, which experience 
proves to be sound and beneficial to our 
trade and oommeroe. — F. 

The French treatj will prove bene- 
ficial to our trade bj opening up new 
markets for our staple manufactures; 
the increased demand for these will 
raise theralue of labour, and thus carry 
comfort into many thousand humble 
dwellings, while at the same time the 
poorer classes in France will have placed 
within their reach articles of daily use, 
which the prohibitive duties have 
hitherto deprived them of. — B. 

One-half the objections which have 
been urged against the treaty result 
from the mistaken notion of regarding 
it as one of reciprocity. The cry has 
been all along. The French have got the 
best of the bargain! whereas, in fact, it 
IB not a bargain at aU. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wisely said that we 
give nothing to France which we do not 
give in a double degree to ourselves. 
We are not making a gift to the French 
Government. The treaty has not re- 
sulted from a disinterested desire to 
benefit France, but to increase our own 
trade, and this we have the fullest con- 
fidence that it will accomplish. — ^A. 

Politicians who have been driven 
from* every other vantage ground of 
opposition, to the treaty have made a 
final stand on coal. What will be the 
consequence (they ask) of supplying a 
great power, with which we are as likely 
as not soon to be engaged in war, with 
the very fuel for his vessels, which are 
his direct instruments of war? Not 
only so, but the best authorities inform 
us that our English coal-seam will not 
in all probability last more than three 
hundred years. Three hundred years 
Is but a small period in the life of a 



nation, and ooal is the principal soorca 
of our national wealth, and it is suicidal 
to hasten its ooosumption by supplying 
it to another, and that an onfinendly 
natioo. To all this we reply, the 
amount of fuel required for the French 
fleet is comparatively so small, that by 
paying a slighUy increased price, the 
French Government could obtain a 
bountiful supply from Belgium or Ame- 
rica; and as regards the prospect of an 
exhaustion of our coal-seams, that is 
distant or near according to the political 
bias of him who makes the estimate. 
Three thousand years being considered 
nearer the mark by many than three 
hundred. There are coalfields of great 
extent in England, and especially in 
Wales, still untoudied. To refuse to 
supply France with coal on such grounds 
would be unworthy of the enlightened 
age in which we live. — N. 

Had it not been for the existence in 
our House of Commons of those political 
parties which Mr. Disraeli considers 
essential to the safe working of the con- 
stitution, but littie or no opposition 
would have been ofiiBred to the treaty 
at alL Apart firom the objection made 
to it from a party motive, there have 
been none but those which have been 
offered to it by the particular interests 
immediately affected. All politicians 
who hold national interests superior to 
party ones, all beyond the reach of 
merely selfish considerations, all sound 
financiers, and the meet eminent politi- 
cal economists, have agreed to support 
it; and such testimony is sufficient to 
prove to us that the French treaty w 
based upon sound principles, and likely 
to prove beneficial to our trade and 
commerce. — K. 

I apprehend that scarcely any per- 
son, either of cool or sanguine tempera- 
ment, can rise from the perusal of the 
debate in the Commons* House of Par- 
liament upon the commercial treaty 
with France, without being satisfied 
that it is a good and proper accompa- 
niment to this century of events; and 
that, irrespective of what the designs 
of Napoleon may be, it is a measure 
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well qualified to extend the interests 
and sympathies of mankind to a larj^er 
sphere ; and, farther, the loosening of the 
fetters that have bound the commerce 
of two such great and powerful nations 
as England and France, cannot but 
prove beneficial in the highest degree 
to both countries. — J. C. 

The recent treaty with Frimoe we 
consider the emancipation of the trade 
of both nations. What is England's 
principal manufacture ? Hardware. 
France stands in great need of this 
commodity, especially in the shape of 
grates, fenders, fire-irons, and most 
certainly cutlery. The lower, and a 
majority of the middle, classes use their 
fingers instead of knives and forks; 
they have nothing else, unless it be 
wooden forks and spoons, which do not 
afibrd the same comfort and cleanliness 
as good Sheffield steel, and which, too, 
are of little use. The fires are on the 
hearth, or in grates built of bricks, and 
the poker, shovel, and tongs, are only 
to be found in respectable houses, and 
then of an Inferior quality. Now, if 
these, things can be exported from this 
country, a beneficial improvement in 
our trade will at once follow. Respect- 
ing the desirability of French goods 
being imported into England, there can 
be but one opinion, though perhaps our 
demand for them will not be so great 
as that of France for our goods, France 
requiring articles essential to the most 
ordinary comfort. Yet it is evident 
that we could take any quantity of 
French articles, such as music, silks, 
satins, toys innumerable, and many 
other articles of a similar kind. Thus 
trade will be increased, good under- 
standing between the two countries 
established, and national comfort and 
prosperity greatly advanced. — J. A. M. 

We are emphatically a commercial 
people; let us inquire in what way the 
French treaty will benefit us in that 
capacity? It will provide a market for 
the surplus manufactured articles and 
natural products of both countries. 
The unrivalled cutlery of Sheffield will 
in France find a ready and profitable 



sale. The cheap and useful fabrics of 
Manchester will be eagerly bought by 
the working people of that country. 
The earthenware of Staffordshure is so 
superior to that of France, that it is no 
exaggeration to say that all kinds of 
crockery utensils used there will be 
imported from this country. The na- 
turally fertile soil of France, which has 
been so badly cultivated for the want 
of proper agricultural implements, will 
by the aid of machinery introduced 
from England, be brought to a state of 
cultivation which before was unknown; 
while we, on the other hand, shall re- 
ceive from France articles not so much 
of use as luxury; and the result of our 
trade will be, that our exports will 
greatly exceed our imports, which will 
not only raise the price of labour en- 
gaged in the above branches of industry, 
but greatly augment the wealth of the 
nation. 

It will tend to increase our confidence 
in the good intentions of the Emperor, 
and remove those groundless fears of 
invasion which have so long haunted 
the minds of all classes of the com- 
munity, so that we shall be enabled to 
reduce the enormous and ruiuons esti- 
mates for the army and navy. It will 
establish a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of both countries ; and 
if any misunderstanding arise between 
the governments, instead of, as in the 
past, unsheathing the sword, unfurling 
the blood-red banner, letting loose the 
dogs of war, — the pen shall, in the 
hands of enlightened statesmen, remove 
all difficulties, and the spotless banner 
of peace shall float triumphant on the 
breeze —ensuring, to both nations, the 
blessings of plenty, prosperity, and 
peace.— J. F. L. 

Free Trade has received a great 
triumph in the ratification of the com- 
mercial treaty, — a treaty of such an 
unusual and extraordinary nature that 
a few years since its realization would 
have been deemed impossible. And 
although there is still a slight adhe- 
rence, on the part of France, to protec- 
tion principles, it need not create snr- 
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pme, iHmo w reflect how diffioolt it is 
to ahmdfln old idoai and opinioai, and 
man ospedaUy when we remember the 
great opposttioii which the introdnotioo 
of free trade prineiplee reeeived in this 
ootiBtrj itself. Still it is a gn»t move- 
ment in advance of the prohibitorj laws 
which have so loo|: been prejudicial to 
the best interests of both cooatries, and 
will, donbtiess, prepare the way for a 
BtUl more liberal policy, when the ad- 
vantages which the change most pro- 
dofse have become more apparent For 
it eamiot bat prodnee the most beneficial 
resnlts, by bringing the two ooontries 
into ckser relation with each other, by 
msass of commercial intercourse, and 
will do more to eement the alliance 
and tighten tlM bonds of friendship, 
than dmost any other means. The 
redoetion of the tariff; and the removal 
of the high prohibitory duties, throws 
open a new and extensive market for 
British pndnets and manifMtures, 
which cannot but prove beneficial to 
ear trade and commerce; and by bring- 
ing the manufactures of the two coun- 
tries into competition, the rivalry 
thereby created must greatly improve 
and develop the internal resources of 
both countries. — L. W. 

Measures that are of a nature like 
the one muder consideration, chiefly 
occaskm agitati<m before tbey are snc- 
oessfully brought into the harbour ef 
royal approbation; and they must be 
6irther considered as to their probable 
workings before any definite judgment 
can be pronounced. But in the in- 
stance before us we may, without any 
danger of committing ourselves, afiirm 
with confidence, that this new treaty of 
commerce is based on thoroaghly sound 
principles. All prohibitory and restric- 
tive regnlations are impolitic, and 
operate p^midously to the public weal; 
and sooh nay be proved to be the case 
by the recent prsceedings of oar legis- 
lative assembly: and arguing from 
such premises as the above, we may 
safely tn^ that the position we have 
assumed is tenable. The unrestricted 
exercise of comisercial relations be- 



tween the two nati<ms possessing tiie 
capacity of mntnally advancing each 
other's interests, is a philosophical 
principle upon which they may exer- 
cise the privileges of reciprocity. Thus 
the interests of the two countries are 
much promoted in both wealth and 
energy, the sinews of greatness in every 
phase. - 

We may assert further, that the 
trade in those articles affiscted by the 
treaty will be mo^ largely increased, 
and thus a stimulant will be given to 
business in all its departments and in 
both eonntries. Take, for instance, 
what the Emperor of the Frenoh said 
on the subject of the treaty, when 
opening the Chambers of Deputies: — 
*' A v^T* simple reflection shows the 
advantages of this treaty to both coun- 
tries ** Such, then, are the aeatiments 
of the ruler qf cammerdai destinies. 
And further he adds.*— "* The treaty 
has then only advanced the perbd c£ 
salutary modifications, and given to 
indispensable reforms the character of 
ree^proecU concessions, destined to 
strengthen the Miance between the 
two great nations:*— S. F. T. 

The adventurer whom eommerdal 
enterprise may have landed upon a 
strange coast, where the knowledge 
possessed by the natives of money is 
limited to cowry sheUs, and of a bank, 
to the beach where they are gathered, 
would not think of deferring operations 
till their information on tlMse matters 
equalled his own, but adiq>ting himself 
to the ourcumstances in whidi he was 
placed, would endeavour to effect his 
object by a dh:eet exchange of goods. 
And this common-sense procedure 
would meet with general approval: 
none would be foolish enough to assert 
that the advantage gained had been 
dearly purchased; that they were a 
cause of regret rather than oongratub- 
tien; that our expeditious system of 
exchange had been discarded in order 
to return to the cumbrous and anti- 
quated practice of barter. Such an 
objecticm would be prq>osterons. Yet 
not one whit less ridicnloas is the cry 
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laUlj raised, tliat treaties are things of 
the pabt; that this French one is a 
retrogression, and an abandonment of 
oar free-trade principles. A single 
glance at it will show how unjust are 
these allegations. For Britain it 
grants an extension to the principles 
which have raised her commerce to its 
present colossal proportions: for France 
it makes the first step towards them — 
reducing their tari£f, and thus intro- 
ducing the narrow end of the wedge, 
that the French people may afterwards 
drive it in, and themselves cleave 
at under the weight of protections and 
prohibitions, which have been hanging 
about their neck like a mill-stone. 

Some may urge that we have granted 
too much and got too little ; but I would 
remind such that one of the high con- 
tracting parties has many old preju- 
dices to overcome; that while our 
neighbours have taken a step in a new 
direction, we have but followed out a 
policy tried and approved; that, as Mr. 
GladstcHie remarked, the objections 
raised against the treaty, on both sides 
of the Channel, are proofs of its fair- 
ness; and that all the illiberality of the 
French is certain to recoil upon them- 
selves. As to how much it would benefit 
our commerce, I would not hazard an 
opinion, but refer the reader to the 
treaty made with France in 1787 for 
an indication of the probable results. 
That treaty, continuing in force till 
the revolution — a period of six years- 
exhibited wondet f ul results, diort though 
its existence was. Comparing the first 
year after it came into operation with 
the previous one, I find the intercourse 
between the two nations nearly doubled ; 
and while, in 1786, our French imports 
were £266,121 and exporto £612,519, 
in 1792 (the last year of the treaty) 
they stood Hius :— Imports, £717,634, 
exports, £1,228,165. Let us hope 
that not less satisfactory results may 
flow from the treaty of 1860, and that 
its career of usefulness may not be cut 
short by any untoward event, — Nona. 

The leading piinciple of the recent 
treaty is mtttual benefit, accompanied 



by the usual laws of commerce between 
two civilized nations. Its aim is the 
removal of prohibition, and the reduc- 
tion of high protective duties. 

It will efifect the liberaiton of our 
foreign trade, and thus increase our 
commercial transactions, cheapening all 
imported articles, and creating a legiti- 
mate demand for such commodities. 

Statistics and experience prove, that 
as our export trade increases with any 
country, so increases our import trade 
from that place. If the above be so, 
we cannot make changes to increase 
the French exports to this country, 
without also increasing English ex- 
ports there; and hence the mnOiuaX 
benefit that must result from this 
philanthropic measure. 

It must also benefit commerce, by 
vniting each nation in a closer bond of 
union, preventing those frequent politi- 
cal panics which check wholesome 
speculation, diminish trade, and dis- 
grace so enlightened nations. It 
mubt prove beneficial to trade, by 
cementing the existing alliance between 
the two countries, by producrag a 
rnvtudl disannament, and throwing the 
expense of their maintenance into the 
commercial world. It will greatly 
benefit trade and commerce; as other 
nations, when witnessing the increasing 
advantages derived from it, will ^ 
eager to make similar compacts. 

So beneficial do I smoerely believe 
will be the results of this treaty, that 
future statesmen and generations will 
proudly point to its creator (Richard 
Cobden) as the greatest bene^ictor of 
his day.— R. B. L. 

The rise of nations is marked by the 
freedom of their laws; their fall, by 
monopdy and exchisiveness. The pro* 
gress of free trade is the progress of 
civilization: every protective duty 
struck from the statute book is a blow 
aimed at the remains of barbarism. 

The recent commercial treaty with 
France will produce benefidal results, 
not only in tending greatly to develop 
the resources of the two countries, but 
in cementing the affections of the two 
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peoples. Tlieir urns will be directed to 
the foBteriog of those principles upon 
which the prosperity and sdTaDcemeut 
of nations depend; to the entire sup- 
pression of that nnprodnctiTe and 
wealth-destroying spirit of animoeity 
that has heretofore retarded the growth 
of mntnal reciprocity. This country is 
only following out the extension of those 
principles to which she is pledged as 
the pioneer in the onward nuurch of 
nations: her mission is, by example, to 
teach others to cultivate those things 
whose end is prosperity and peace. 

It is no easy matter to convince 
nations long Bu»ed in the hard lap of 
despotism, without freedom of speech or 
action, to understand the ** might that 
slumbers'* under the iron heel of pro- 
hibitive laws. As they feel their power 
awakening under the influence of free 
trade, they will come to understand 
the policy that has wrought such bless- 
ings for this country; to see, that in 
the free interchange of commodities lies 
the best guarantee of a nation's pros- 
perity; and will become our rivals in 
the race for the abolition of all restric- 
tive laws. But *' as long as our civili- 
zation is essentially one of property, of 
fences, of exdusiveness, it will be 
marked by delusions. Only that good 
profits which we can taste with all 
doors open, and which serves all men.** 
When the great Sir Robert Peel gave 
the death-blow to the obnoxious com 
laws and other protective duties, a 
large portion of our landed proprietors 
groaned in spirit; they saw, in imagi- 
nation, their own and Britain's great- 
ness departing, and the waving corn- 
fields already a howling and desert 
waste. Instead of these gloomy fore- 
bodings being realized, the land has 
increased in value to an almost fabulous 
extent. Before the repeal of these laws, 
the cry of Agricultural distress was 
borne on every wind; the torch of the 
incendiary was kindling stack-yards in 
almost every county in England. Now 
peace and plenty abound in almost 
every department of industry, and 
agrarian outrages are numbered with 
the things that were. 



That the recent treaty with France 
is based upon sound principles the fors- 
g<me conclusions verify. That it wiU 
prove beneficial to our trade and com- 
merce is as sure as man is destined to 
progress till the realization of that 
happy time when the ** swords will be 
beat into ploughshares, and the spears 
into pruning-hooks, and men will learn 
to follow war no more.** — D. B. B. 

NBOATZVB. 

An undiplomatic envoy holding first 
rank in the negotiation of a treaty, is a 
constitutional innovaticm, and is, there- 
fore, unsoimd in principle. — Gonsks- 

VATIVB. 

The treaty fixes the finance, and ex- 
ports, and imports of England, % settled 
(constitutional) country, for ten years, 
with France, an unsettled country, full 
of the elements of revolution, and is not, 
therefore, likely to be beneficial — Ttro. 

In seeking to accommodate Napoleon 
III. with an increased outlet for the 
goods of France, and therefore an in- 
crease in his power of raising his 
finances, we have introduced an irre- 
sistible competition into the British 
markets, which give employment to 
female labour, e.^., in gloves, em 
broideiy, straw-plait, lace, &c., which 
must either destroy thes^ branches of 
industry, or ruinously lower, already 
too low, wages, and so lessen our in- 
dependent and tax-paying working 
classes, increase pauperism^ and give a 
sad impetus to crime and immorality. 
To ^0 so b neither sound in principle 
nor beneficial in practice. — Qoip. 

It surely cannot be beneficial to com- 
merce and trade that we admit French 
manufactures duty free, while France 
levies 25 per cent, on ours! — Ratio. 

Wine, or war? — That is the question; 
and the treaty is to be passed as in 
reality, an entreaty for peace. Fyel — 

TOQA. 

To buy peace from Napoleon by 
means which necessitate the re-levy- 
ing of the income tax on ourselves, 
while it increases his means, is wrong. 
—Fact. 

French "adhesive court plaister^ 
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seems bat a poor core for the con- 
samptive woe of Italy. — Tobt. 

A treaty hampering the finance, and 
necessitating a reconstruction of the 
fiscal arrangements of our country, can- 
not be based upon sound principles, 
because no foreign potentate ought to 
be permitted, directly or indirectly, to 
interfere with the supreme function of 
our House of Commons-^-the power of 
the purse. — Cash. 

We exchange necessaries for luxuries, 
and so heighten the cost of the one, 
and lower that of the other; thus closiog 
up the sources of taxation — the super- 
fluous cash in the country, — after the 
supply of the necessities of life. Is 
that a sound principle or a beneficial 
policy? — Two. 

Coal is the ground of our commercial 
prosperity, and wine is the river of a 
nation's debasement. We purchase the 
latter with the former, and are there- 
fore wise I — Eh I 

We make a treaty of peace while we 
keep a war establishment. Is this 
hypocrisy? If so, is the principle sound? 
— T. T. 

- Our Volunteers tax themselves to 
ward off a French invasion, and are 
called to the Queen's levee in token of 
the royal approbation of their patriotic 
fervour, while we kiss the hand that 
brandishes terror throughout Europe, 
and give him of our substance for his 
wants. In arming him we disarm our- 
selves. — FUBZB. 

We make treaties to advantage 
France, either through fear or love. 
If the former, why the braggadocio of 
rifles? If the latter, where tiieir need? 
—So. 

To the first count my answer is "No." 
After all the talk about invasion from 
the other side of thte Channel, and after 
the formation of rifle corps, this new 
treaty seems to be almost a compromise 
on our side, and a catch to throw off 
the scent upon the other. What does 
John Bull care for the reduction of 
duty on French wines? If he wants 
them he can pay the duty; as can Mrs. 
John Bull for her articles of feminine ap- 



paref. More especially when it causes 
every poor " quilldriver, &c., at a hun- 
dred a year, to be forced to hand over to 
the Government £4 38. 4d. of that 
sum for income tax. If the Govern- 
ment wanted to reduce taxation, why 
not that before anything else? As to 
the second count, the treaty may prove 
beneficial if it lasts ; but 1 have strong 
doubts of such being the case. Its 
gigantic form reminds me of one of 
^sop's fables, where a loud rumbling 
noise was heard in a mountain, and 
large multitudes of people flocked toge- 
ther to see what it would produce, 
when, after long expectation and many 
wise conjectures, out came a mouse. — 
F. S. M. 

^* Every tub should stand on its own 
bottom." — We cannot hold with treaties 
of any kind, more especially with the 
one now made with a naturally jealous 
an{l fickle people like the French. In 
the first place, the slightest real or 
imaginary non-observance, on either^ 
side, of the obligations, &c., contained 
therein, might be the cause of hostile 
feelings. Again, a treaty conceding so 
much to a powerful and ambitious na- 
tion, whose attitude of late has been so 
suspicious as to cause us many doubts 
and fears, appears to be something ap- 
proaching a ybrce, and an unpardonable 
act of inconsistency. Have we not been 
building screw frigates, and turning 
out Armstrong guns, with extraordinary 
activity, — and what for ? No other pur- 
pose than to protect against the danger 
we apprehended from France. The very 
moment we are trying to buy friend- 
ship, by this obnoxious treaty, we are 
paying the cost, and enduring all the 
evils, of enmity 1 — therein lies the in- 
consistency. Viewed in this light, the 
commercial treaty seems to be designed 
for the purpose of securing the friend- 
ship and alliance of our warlike neigh- 
bours; and, if so, it is based on any 
but sound principles. Should the anti- 
cipations of the most sanguine be fully 
realized, the treaty might prove bene- 
ficial to our trade and commerce; but 
the advantages, as far as this country is 
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ooDOtfiMd, rnntt b« considered as re- 
duced to its min i m u m ^ when the e£Eeot 
of that arrangement is to give so little 
real importance to England, whilst to 
France is given a free, unlimited com- 
mand of coal, iron, and machinery, thos 
powerfnlly assisting her in the deve- 
iopment of her warlike preparations, 
and also in the fadlitj of contending 
with ns in industrial competition. The 
force of this is greatlj increased if we 
remember France retains 30 per cent, 
protection against our free trade; and 
inrther, the pecuniary price which we 
pay for an arrangement not yery just to 
us, is a large increase of direct taxation 
m the form of the income tax, which 
appears very like taxing the Briion to 
terwe the GauL With truth might we 
say, ** Save us from our friends,** — the 
Iramers of the ignominious delusive 
French treaty. — Gbosos. 

" The treaty is open to endless ob- 
jections — both in its principles and in 
Its details. 

*" Belaxatbn of import duties ought 
to be the pure result of a regard to our 
own interests, and not a matter of bar- 
gain with other powers. Such treaties 
necessarily restrict our free discretion in 
regulating our own revenue system, and 
involve ns m obiigatioDS which may prove 
embarrassing, and the source of future 
ill-feeling and disputes. The advantage 
of liberal principles of trade has ahready 
been given to a great extent by this 
country to France, and we have been 
for some time past looking for the equi- 
valent due to us. Beciprocity, there- 
lore, under present circumstances, is not 
an equal game to the two parties. 

'* The provisions of the treaty are ap- 
parently one-sided and unfair. France 
gives very little — we give a great deal 
What we give is of inestimable ad- 
vantage to France — coal, iron, raw 
materials of manufacture of all kind — 
the means, intact, of developing all 
her latent resources and power for manu- 
fiacturing industry and for warlike equip- 
ment. What we receive from France is 
comparatively of small importance — 
loxuries which afford no additional 



means of directly augmenting our power 
or resources — brandy, wine, silks, gloves, 
&c And, add to these, the admission 
of our manufactures into France at a 
duty of 80 per cent! Surely this re- 
quires no comment 

^ The treaty precludes us from any 
discretion as to the expediency, with a 
view to our own tme fiscal policy, of 
imposing a chUy upon the export qfeoal 
and of iron. When a country has a 
peculiar advantage in the production of 
a comnaodity, either as regards cost or 
quality, a duty upon the export of it, if 
cautiously imposed, is amongst the best 
sources of revenue. Coal certainly, and 
probably iron, fall under this rule— and 
the more especially as they are now to 
be reckoned as most important muni- 
tioDs of war. 

*' What practical benefit will the mass 
of the people of this country derive 
from the admission, at low prices, of the 
inferior French wines? Their present 
beer is vastly superior for them in every 
respect, and the command of that at a 
moderate price renders the admission of 
inferior French wines a privilege of no 
real value, if not absolutely undesirable." 

We cannot think a treaty baaed upon 
sound principles which gives a pound 
in return for a shilling. The advan- 
tages England may derive firom it are 
not to be named by the side of those it 
will confer upon France. In return for 
articles of the greatest domestic com- 
fort and usefulness, we have oSeredi to 
us such things as children's toys, and 
execrable wines, which nobody can 
drink. — X. 

To sacrifice a revenue derived upon 
articles in a proportion which in- 
flicted hardship upon no one, and to 
substitute an extra penny of income 
tax, is a proceeding both unjust and 
impolitic. The duties which have been 
repealed were mainly levied upon luxu- 
ries, which the mass of the people coold 
very well dispense with, whereas the in- 
come tax presses most heavily upon tiie 
middle classes, who are already taxed 
far above their degree. The treaty 
bears, tiiroug^out, marks of a spirit of 
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trnckliog and salMerviency to France. 
It 18 thrown to the French emperor as 
one throws a bone to an angry dog, 
whose fierce growl seems to denote a 
longing to make a meal of one's calves. 
— Z. 

The danse relating to the remission 
of the coal doties is of itself sufficient to 
condemn the treaty. Whatever Mr. 
Bright and his followers may say abont 
the absurdity of preparing against a 
French invasion, the people of England 
do well to guard against such a con- 
tingency. The emperor's conduct has 
never been such as to inspire confi- 
dence, and his last act — the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice,>again8t the protesta- 
tions of every nation of Europe, and in 
violation of every principle of honour 



and rectitude — sufficiently proves that 
his will to make aggression is only 
limited by his power: and in the face 
of a probable war with France, it is 
suicidal to supply her with the very 
material of wMch she has greate^ 
need. Moreover, the coal question has 
another phase. Dr. Buckland and 
others concur in saying that the coal 
seams of Engfamd cannot possibly last 
more than three centsries. Coal is the 
great source of our wealth; and when 
that fails us, our commercial prosperity 
will fail too. How contrary, then, to 
every principle of justice and common 
sense, to endeavour to hasten that time 
by recklessly squandering it upon a 
hereditary foe.— Y. 



t S^Dtuim' S^td&an. 



THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF EDINBURGH. 



The city of Edinburgh, though no 
longer the metropolis of an independent 
kingdom, has still many glories. The 
stranger is captivated by her palaces 
and towers, the grim majesty of the Old 
Town, ridi in historical associations, 
snd the luxury of architecture and of 
yiew which distinguish the New Town, 
with the rural and nuurine prospects 
stretching away nearly at his feet. 
While many of her recent architectural 
and other features have been blurred 
by bad taste and active Vandalism, the 
citizen of the olden time, were he again 
to walk the streets, would recognize a 
vast improvement. He would certainly 
know with difficulty the antiquated 
town of which he was once so proud, 
as a baiUie, or a member of the civic 
guard. He would feel somewhat the 
same as the original denizens of the 
Isle of Paris, could they now look 
round on the stirring quays, and the 
Boulevards crowned with the Tuileries 
and the Madeleine, or the fairy splen- 
dour of the Place de la Concorde, or the 



Champs Elys^es. But he would be 
still more surprised at the educational 
and literary institutions which now 
spread their influences among the popu- 
lation. Heriot's Hospital, where he 
spent his thrashing days, and looked 
out with many a sigh upon the great 
world, would sUll seem to frown upon his 
dim and aged eyes; but, on inquiry, he 
would be told that, fostered by the 
bounty of George Heriot, various 
schools have been founded, imparting 
the blessing of free education to the 
children of the poorest dasses. 

Edinburgh has been filmed for its 
distinguished men; and to such, lite- 
rary association is a kind of necessity. 
The men, some of them distinguished, 
as Blaeklock and Blair, who extended 
their patronage to a poor ploughman, 
called Robert Bums, had their coteries, 
where they could dwell on his eloquent 
words, or pander to hb social excesses. 
The convivial meetings of literaiy men 
had, however, little influence on public 
opinion; but towards the close of the 
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ast centnrj, anee in the UiiiTenity the 
academicml and speonlatiTe debatmg 
sodetiee. The fint was resorted to by 
the jounger students, who hi time 
became members of the Utter, which 
existed so long as the jear 1816. The 
age was inclined to disonssion. The 
iMtnres of Professor Finlajson and 
Dngald Stewart had tonched the sonis 
of the students. These prelections 
threw a charm aroond the stndj of 
philosophy, and it became immediatelj 
identified with liberal politioal oionions; 
and the £ict that these were new 
and dangeroos, made them attractive 
to the yonng. Lord Cockbnm declares 
that these societies were of more serrice 
to him than any other part of his 
education. The rising hberalism of 
the younger members, roused into in- 
dignation by the expultton of Emmet 
from a society in Dublin, was at- 
tempted to be borne down by Hope, D. 
Hume, and other seniors; but, led by 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Homer, Lord Petty, 
and other younger membeni, the Tories 
were compelled, gradually, to retire. 
Heniy Brougham would thrill with his 
eloquence his half-a-dozen coadjutors, 
who also acquired in these societies the 
art of public speaking. The result was, 
that public opinion became leaTened 
in course of time. The "Edinburgh 
Beview" was established, afterwards 
the SboUman newspaper. Hany other 
important changes, including the Be- 
form Bill, were influenced by the esta- 
blishmeut of the societies now rderred 
to. The Uniyersity still has debating 
societies, which, howerer, are not any 
way remarkable. After being defeated 
by the rejection of Macanlay, the old 
Whigs have again gained complete pos- 
sesion of the city representation, leaving 
the Town Council as the only arena of 
the sectarian party, whose Unirersity 
patronage has been modified amidst 
general approbation, and whose trans- 
actions regarding the Trinity College 
church have not merely b^ found 
illegal, but have called forth animad- 
versions in different quarters of the 
kingdom. The ancient glory (^ the 



University has returned in the recent 
election of Brougham as Chancellor, 
and Gladstone as Bector. 

In 1821 was founded the School of 
Arts, in Adam Square. It was, if not 
the first, at least the second institution 
of the kind in Great Britain. The 
idea of it was' owing to Leonard Homer, 
an Edinburgh merchant, the father ^ 
the present Mr. Homer, and he took 
the management of it for sereral years. 
It consists of classes for young men; 
and while those attending them have 
steadily increased to several hundreds 
annually, it has never changed its 
humble meeting place. The teachers 
have been of a very excellent cast. It 
contributed to introduce Professor 
George Wilsem, Dr. George Lees, and 
others, into public notice. Its purpose 
is entnely educational, and chiefly 
scientific. It has eschewed lecturing 
on popular topics, and the students are 
not admitted to any share in the ma- 
nagement It has a select library <^ 
educational works; has been recratly 
enriched with one or two benefactions, 
and has been generally self-supporting. 
The other day a number of the mem- 
bers celebrated the birthday of Watt, 
a statue of whom they have erected in 
front of the school; and it now takes 
the name also of the Watt Institution. 
An attempt was made, about ten years 
ago, by a few artisans, to found a 
Mechanics* Institute, but it failed. 

From the want of manufactures, the 
working cUus in Edinburgh are not so 
intelligent or enterprisiog as those of 
Birmingham, or other great centres of 
trade. The School of Arts does not 
supply the place of such an institute; 
but while the most of similar organiza- 
tions have had no long duration, it has 
stood its ground. Tht Philosophical 
Institution was established in 1839. 
It is said to owe its origin to a course 
of lectures by Mr. Combe, and another 
by Dr. Murray, delivered in Clyde 
Street Hall, at the request of a number 
of intelligent citizens. It has large 
premises in Queen Street, and in them 
it some years ago acquured the right of 
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property. These are occupied with a 
news-room, librarj, and room for pe- 
rusing magazines, &c. The library has 
now aboat 15,000 volames. The num- 
ber of members is between 1,000 and 
2,000. The institution has steadily 
increased, and is in a flourishing con- 
dition. There is no similar one in 
Great Britain better oi*ganized or ma- 
naged. It has an annual series 
of lectures, delivered twice a week, 
during the winter months. It has 
brought to this dt j the most eminent 
literary and scientific men, frood time 
to time, and has spared no expense in 
doing so* Many of the lectures have 
been published, as those of ** Delta,** on 
poeti^ literature, Hugh Miller on 
geology, Mr Cngsley on the Alex- 
andrian school oS philosophy, Mr. 
Maurice on learning and working. 
Professor Wilson was its president tUl 
his death, in 1848; and he delivered, 
in connection with it, various brilliant 
orations, and otherwise worked well in 
its behalf. He was succeeded by Lord 
Macaulay. He delivered, when it was 
founded, an inaugural address, pub- 
fished in the volume of his speeches, 
and also spoke, with " Delta** and others, 
at the banquet on that occasion. He 
yalned the honour highly; presented it 
with works of historical yalue, and also 
proposed to lecture before it on a topic 
which he mentioned, but his life was 
not spared. It is a purely secular 
institution; perhaps it carries this the 
length of bigotry, in the selection of 
books, and otherwise. In the manage- 
ment, the Whig element largely pre- 
dominates. The terms are a guinea 
yearly, and ten-and -sixpence for ladies, 
who are admitted to the lectures. They 
used to attend in numbers, but have 
gradually vanished. Half- guinea tickets 
are issued, admitting to the lectures 
alone. While the charge is such as to 
exclude the labouring class, the advan- 
tages offered are such as make the 
snm moderate in comparison. 

There may be also noticed the Ap- 
prentices* School Association, consisting 
of classes for instruction io the elements 

TOL. III. 



of education; and similar classes estab- 
lished by Mr. John Hope. Edinburgh 
has had many young men*s societies, 
but it may be remarked, that in conse- 
quence perhaps of the various educa- 
tional advantages that exist, and of the 
&ct that a society or two, feebly sop- 
ported, is little heard or thought of, 
di£ferently from the case in smaller 
towns, where their lecturing machinery 
affords instruction to ti^e general 
inhabitants, this city is behind the 
most of other towns in regard to the 
power and influence of such associa- 
tions. The most prominent was the 
Edinburgh Toung Men*s Society, 
founded about twenty years ago. It 
consisted of a number of young men's 
mutual improvement meetings, held 
chiefly in church vestries, and managed 
by a central committee, to which each 
branch sent delegates. In consequence 
of some dispute, there was (after it had 
been for years in existence) a secession 
firom it, which led to the formation of 
the Scottish Toung Men*s Association, 
as it was called. Both societies had 
similar principles. The members were 
required to adhere to a declaration, em- 
bradng the evangelical doctrines of 
Christianity. Beligious controversy was 
forbidden ; and the meetings were opened 
and closed with prayer. The one 
organization competed for awhile with 
the other, and the result was, they 
were both kept in a flourishing condi- 
tion. At last the other merged in the 
Scottish Young Men*s Society, which 
went on for several years, but it sank 
about six years ago. They used to 
have lectures and sermons; these suc- 
ceeded very well. There was novelty in 
lecturing, and the Philosophical Insti- 
tution did not exist But they con- 
tinued their lectures when the public 
no longer cared for them. Financial 
difficulties ensued, and one branch after 
another withdrew. One of the last 
public proceedings of the Scottish 
Young Men*s Society consisted of a 
large soir^^ attended by Hugh Miller. 
Sheriff Gordon, and other distinguished 
citizens. But notwithstanding the 
2c 



brilliant ontioiis asd great assemblj, 
aot a liDgle member was added to the 
foU. It may be aaid, in general, that 
•o long aa these societies relied on their 
own energies, withoat calling in the 
aid of ministsn and public men, tbej 
•ncceeded; afterwards tbej failed. 
Deputations were in the habit of Tisit- 
ing the branches, to encourage and 
mi ^fHtAiti a friendlj spirit. Thej 
poshed the cause, with missionary 
seal, into the remotest parts of the 
town; and if one branch fell, another 
ante. The bEancbes meeting in the 
session houses of Bristo Street, Albany 
Street, Brooghton Place, and James's 
Place chnrches, which formed the 
initad association when it dissolved, 
exist still as separate societies. The 
last of these is at least twenty years 
old: it has often been at a low ebb. 
On one occasion it had only two mem- 
bers, hot they held on : it is at preset 
Ui a fair condition, and we can, from 
our connection with it, speak fsvonr- 
ably regarding the general intelligence 
and kUidly spirit of the menJiers. 
About ten years ago was founded the 
Edinburgh Young Men's Association. 
It was formed by Mr. James Gall (now 
bookseller, Jamaica). The writer of 
this article was its first president, and 
for seyend years held chief office in it. 
Its basis was secular, and it neyer had 
an average of more than between 30 
and 40 members. Both the essays and 
discussions, in the days of its pros- 
perity, were regarded as displaying 
oonsiderable abUity. Varioos public 
men deUvered addresses before the 
society. Almost single-handed, with 
the mere shadow of an organization, 
and the members affording little assist- 
ance, the writer carried on for years 
courses of lectures to young men. 
He had the honour of introducing a 
higher style of lecturing than had pre- 
Tiously prevailed here in connection 
with such societies. Many eminent 
men lectured, as Mr. GilfiUan, Hugh 
Miller, Mr. Dove, Professors Gregory, 
Miller, Blackie, Mr. Maurice, &c. 
These lectures were, as a whole, veiy 
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successfoL He and his friends weie 
compelled to retire from the msuage- 
ment It first met in the Caliou 
Convening Booms, where there is at 
present a debating society; and came 
back to die in Infirmary Street 
Hall, where it ooce had been famous. 
There was a Youths' Total Abstinenoe 
Society, about twenty years ago, which 
did a good deal for the cause, but it 
merged into the elder society; also 
a Nebonian Society, founded by the 
pupils cf the Bev. Mr. Nelson, of St. 
Stephen's School, which eziated tUl 
within a year or two ago; a St Ste- 
phen's Palish Society, and a Sabbath 
Observance Young Men's Society, which 
got up two lectures, and then disap- 
peared from public notice. 

Befernng to societies which aboand 
at present, independent of those already 
OMUtioned, they are chiefly Congrega- 
tional : one oonnected with Dr. Giuhrie's 
chnrch ; another, a very flourishing one, 
with Mr. Pulsford's chuDch; a third, 
with South College Street chnrch, At 
present giving a course of leotares; a 
fourth, with Boss Street church, newlj 
started; and another with Newington 
Free Church. The members of th^ 
last-named society are making them- 
selves active in trying, by moral meuns, 
to put down Sunday trading. There 
may also be a few more similar so- 
cieties. There is a Sabbath Moming 
Fellowship Union, consisting of a few 
meetings of young men in vestries, on 
the sabbath moming, for religious im- 
provement. There is also a Sabbath 
School Teachem' Union. The Tna- 
culan Society meets once a week,.at Ko. 
2, York Placa, for the consideration of 
law and literature: and there is a 
Total Abstinence Mutual Improvement 
Society, in Buchanan's Temperance 
HoteL We have the Young Men's 
Christian institute, which has lived Hbt 
some years; its quartera are in Adam 
Square, beside the, School of Arts. By 
public subscriptions and other means it 
has acquired its pvesent premises, but 
it is yet nmch in debt. It has been 
more than once oiganized^ in conse- 
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qaence of the duiiatisikctbn of the 
members with the managemeBt^ Its 
members are not nnmeroos; thej* join 
chiefly for the reading* room, and it is 
not able to keep np even a senior de- 
bating sooiety. An^ attempt is made^to 
hold monthly" meetings, where tea is 
provided, and to whiofa a fifbh-rstc 
speaker is invited to lecture to a verj 
slender andieoce, instead of trying to 
develop the talent and energy of their 
own members. Ybn may peitiape 
meet there one whom yon may not have 
known as a men^r, and may not see 
him for a year again, if even then! 
The institute is founded on the false 
notion of doing some good to others,' 
while those who try to do so deohne to 
participate in it themselves. They 
regard it as suited for others,' and woald 
therefore merely patronise it. Bnt a 
society that lives only upon patronage, 
without a hearty interest on the' part of 
its members, is sure to fail. In healthy 
young men*s assooiations, those who 
manage them are the fireqnenters of the 
weekly meetings, taking part in cor- 
recting essays, and the other necessary 
procedure. Bnt in the institute it is 
not so. The managers of rel^^ioas 
organizatbns should be anidons, by- 
honourable and generous conduct, to 
avoid unfavourable comparison' with' 
societies purely secular. In fine^ we 
would remark, there is ample room in 
this city for a Toimg Men's Christian' 
Society. There is also feh the wont of 
organizations v^ere young men cooid 
cultivate their minds, and get suitable 
recreation for their we«M powers, fiee 
from vicious associations. They are 
driven to such amusements as. the 
theatre, by the cravings of their nature 
not otherwise- supplied. Such meetings - 
as have been opened in London for' 
entertaimng youth would be tbecarry- 
ing out of a truly Ohiristiaa object 
Their good effbots would not be confined 
to tiie innocent enjoyment ef the passing 
iHrar. T.U. 

Edmbwrgh: 

Liverpool. — Toztetk LiUrary -4s- 
sociaH(m*'-^nniB first annual $oir4e of 



the society was recently held in Hope 
Hall, which wa» crowded in every 'part, 
and tasteftdly decorated: with ewr- 
gfWBff, baanerS) and mottoes. The 
pnsident, Mr. F. A. Latham, in the 
course of his opening remarks, de- 
fended the objects and pursuits of 
such associations firom the attacks 
which were' made upov them, and 
replied to some of the otigeotiona 
brought forward by thdr opponents. 
He traced the pi«gTess< of the assooia*» 
tion from its commencement: to the 
doee of its second •session^ and wmnsly 
congratulated the members on the great 
success which had attended thdr effisrts* 
He stated die objects of this andkMnd 
societies were- to* draw< young men ftom^ 
low and hurtfal indnlgenoseto-the cul- 
tivation of their nobler' faculties; and 
called upon allito assist them in their 
efforts to roll back the tide of Ignorsnoe 
and vice,' and to aid in developing^ to 
their ntmosi limits, the beantiiful and 
matchlesB'pioportiienB of that gnmdand 
sublime stmotnre, the temple of knov^- 
ledge;' Mr. Q^rge Ligfatbouadiread an 
excellent paper on "WfUianpOowpec^*' 
in- yrbloh he reviewed his poems, aod 
gave numerous quotations from them. 
Mr. ^nry Ellis read^ humorous pefev 
on ''Love;*' givingvram^es of aU kinds 
of love possible. Mr. H.^ M.. Latham, 
jun., read a paper on '* Eloquence f* and 
Mr. C. W. Luce read one on ''Single 
Blessedness," whidi he stated was 
almost an inevitable neoessity in tha 
present state of the middle class of 
society! he treated the subject ha- 
morously; and his hard hitr agafaiat 
the afliectationB of drees, &0i, were> 
highly relished. Mr. Edward Q^otige 
ably personated the ''Quack Doetor/' 
dispensing^ life pills to the. delighted 
audience.' Mr. D. H. Grindiey delivered 
an address on the " Christstkas Season ** 
of the past, with all its traditkaary 
gkiiies, and oi the- prssent, witiii iter, 
happy realities; the OMi'Year and: the 
Ndw^the great tlHBgs of nots in the 
Past, and the great hopes for the 
Future. An amusing dialogMj in 
wkach Messrs. Thwaitss, Trmsor^Bobiii* 
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80ii,uid othen toc^ put— «zemplif7iiig 
the proreri), **It nerer nuns bat it 
pmm" — ezdted roan of laughter. 
Yotet of thanks haTing been pawed 
to the ladies and to the chainnan, the 
hi^7 reunion terminated hj singing 
the National Anthem. 

XJnHke many societies, the Tozteth 
has no set tea at the ooomienoement of 
the toirie, but in the middle of the 
evening an adionmment to another 
room, in which refreshments of the 
most recherM description are boonti- 
fnllj supplied; tea and coffee are also 
provided: thosa promenade is granted, 
and a delightfnl tuiange, in the shape of 
a comrerwasdomef of abrat three-quarters 
of an hoar's duration, provided. 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in their rooms, Hill Street, 
comer of Park Bead, on Fridaj evening, 
January 6th, Mr. F. A. Latham in the 
chair. After the treasurer (Mr. H. M. 
Latham, jnn.) had read his accoont, 
showing a good balance in hand, the 
seoretaiy, Mr. B. H. Qrindley, read an 
encouraging report of their transactions 
during the past year. Their numerical 
strength was satisfactory ; thdr finances 
good; and of the literaiy talent dis- 
played they had no reason to be 
ashamed. The average attendance at 
the meetings (held every alternate 
Friday) had been 22; nominations of 
new members had yet to be determined; 
and everything promised a prosperous 
future. Votes of thanks were passed to 
the president and to the hon. secretaiy, 
when the following gentlemen were 
elected the officers for this year :~Pre8i- 
dent, Mr. George Lightbound; vice- 
president, Mr. F. A. Latham ; treasurer, 
Mr. Edward George; hon. secretary, 
Mr. B. H. Grind%; council, Messrs. 
H. M. Latham, jun., F. Eggington, 
E. L Thwaites, and E. W. Asbort. 

Birmingham Young Men's Mental 
Improvemeni and Mutual Aid Society, 
— ^The fifth annual social meeting of 
this society was recently held in their 
rooms, Clarendon Chambers, Upper 
Temple Street, when upwards of 130 
members and friends sat down to tea, 



after whidi the ehaur was taken by 
Mr. E. WatsQD, president of the sodafey, 
and addresses were delivered by the 
Bevs. R. W. Dale, H. Boyden, Mr. 
J. A. Cooper, and Mr. Loveridge. 
After a fow words from the chur- 
man, Mr. John Edmonds, the secre- 
taiy, read the report for the past year, 
whidi showed that, since the foun- 
dation of the society, 178 lectures 
have been delivered upon various in- 
teresting and useful subjects; that 
there wore now ten classes in opera- 
tion in connection with the society, 
numbering among them Sunday morn- 
ing reading, writing, and Scripture 
study class, drawing and perspective, 
grammar, logic, elocution, and {Sionetic 
shorthand classes; and that during 
the year an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings had been held, and prizes 
awarded to the successful members of 
the respective drawing classes. The 
report, which was a highly encouraging 
one, was, on the motion of Mr. J. B. 
Bennett, seconded by Mr. S. Greaves, 
received and adopted. Mr. Cooper, and 
the Bevds. R. W. Dale, and H. Boyden, 
delivered interesting and able addresses. 
The proceedings of the evening were 
enlivened with several glees, sung by a 
choir under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. LaugstoQ. 

Favenham Mutual Improvement 
Society. — The annual eoiree of this 
society was held on- the evening of 
February 28th, at the Assembly Booms. 
There was a large gathering; upwards 
of 300 ladies and gentlemen assembled. 
Among the articles exhibited in the 
room were a collection of photographs 
and chromo-lithographs lent by the 
Society of Arts; prints and stereo- 
scopes, by BIr. J. BSgham; Indian 
curiosities, by Mr. Packer ; Chinese 
and other curiosities, by Thomas Spong, 
Esq.; stuffed birds, by Mrs. Murton, 
Mr. Wise, Mr. Guttridge, and Mr. 
Dobbie; carved wood-work, by Mr. 
Bayner; photographs, by Mr. Cooke; a 
number of antiquities, by Mr. Bartram; 
maps, prints, and stereoscopes, by Mr. 
F. W. Monk; a marine aquarium, by 
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Mr. Kirbj, &o. A supply of refinesh- 
ments was prorided, and was dispensed 
by the ladies. A nnmber of operatic 
and other selections were admirably 
performed by Messrs. G. Harris, John 
Tong, W. Tong, W. Dobbie, and R. 
Mills, members of the choral society; 
while Tocal solos by Miss Hobday, of 
Canterbury, and Miss Tindall's bril- 
liant performance on the pianoforte, 
materially contributed to the general 
harmony of the evening. 

The president, F. W. Monk, Esq., 
occupied the chair. On rising to open 
the cTening's proceedings, he expressed 
a hope that the programme which 
had been arranged would meet with 
their general approral. The committee 
had provided for the eye and ear, as 
well as the understanding, and had 
kept in view the furtherance of those 
great objects which it was the society's 
mission to accomplish. 

The mayor (S. G. Johnson, Esq.) 
addressed tiie meeting at considerable 
length, on " The Life of George Stephen- 
son." 

An interval of an hour was given for 
promenade and refreshments, during 
which a duet was given by Miss and 
Master Hobday, on tiie pianoforte and 
harp, and a duet by Mr. and Miss Tin- 
dall, <m the violin and pianoforte. 

Mr. Monk rose to present a statement 
of the society's affairs, and in doing so, 
expressed himself as in every way satis- 
fied with its position at that time. It 
had but a humble origin, and probably 
few among its originators ever expected 
that it would attain such a position 
as it had done; opposition had not 
been wanting, but still the society had 
rapidly advanced, and had now become 
a large and strong institution. Its 
income had risen, from £14 in the 
first year, to upwards of £100, and he 
trusted to see it still further increased; 
its members numbered 450, and though 
this was very satisfactory, yet he wished 
to see that number raised to 600, when 
it was the committee's intention to 
conmience a reading-room in connection 
with the society, and thereby supply a 



want much felt in the town. The 
library was increasing, and now con- 
tained nearly 700 volumes, the issue of 
which was at the rate of 100 per week; 
and besides all this, they had classes and 
lectures, which had been well attended. 
Thus the society was working out its 
objects, and, he hoped, writing its history 
on a ti^let more enduring than sculp- 
tured marble — in the people's hearts. 

Professor T. Bymer Jones, F JI.S., of 
King's College, London, next delivered 
a brief address on ^ The Wonders of 
the Microscope." 

The Bev. W. B. Davies addressed 
the meeting, and congratulated the 
members on the success which had 
attended their efforts, and especially on 
their present meeting. 

Mr. Tong proposed a vote of thanks 
to the president. 

Mr. Monk, in responding, moved a 
vote of thanks to the ladies, which was 
carried with acclamation, and a similar 
compliment to the singers and musical 
performers was proposed by the mayor, 
and passed with loud applause. 

Crieff Debating Club Sotrec-^The 
annual Sinrde in connection with this 
society was recently held in the Masons* 
Lodge, Mr. Anderson occupied the 
chair. The large hall was perfectly 
crowded by an intelligent audience. 
In the course of the evening a debate 
on '*Is Emigration beneficial to the 
Emigrant and the Mother Country?" 
was entered into at considerable length, 
for the purpose, we imagine, of show- 
ing the public the manner in which 
debating societies are carried on. 
Messrs. Scrimgeour and Gun spoke 
on the affirmative side of the question; 
and Messrs. Fisher and Anderson on 
the negative. The musical part of the 
entertainment was good, the chief at- 
traction of the evening being Miss Flora 
M'Donald. The chairman, in opening 
the meeting, briefly explained the object 
of the society; after which Mr. J. C. 
Fisher ably addressed the meeting on 
'* Ought Britam to Arm?" And Mr. 
S. Thompson addressed the meeting on 
" Rome was not built in a day." 
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Biffffletwade Totmg MoCb Mvtma 
ImprtmmaU awM|y.— This ioatitii^ 
tioD, which oommeaoed io Noreaibflr, 
1859, brought its first workisg sataloB 
to a cloM on Ifueh 89th, 1860. A 
tcft was providsd m the Bojs* BriUsk 
sehoolfoom, of which abovi 50 mem- 
bers and frieods partook. After the 
tea, Mr. W. H. Priest (who oeenped 
the «hdr) called npon tlM seoretaix to 
read an aoooont o( the rise and pro- 
grsss of the societj. From this, we 
gathered that the numbers had in- 
creased, in five months, from 28 to 
64; and that 21 papers bad been 
read and discussed daring the same 
period. Appropriate speeches were 
then made bj varions members; votes 
of thanks were passed to the kdies, 
the offices, and the chairman; and the 
company then adjourned to th» Town 
Hall to finish the erening. 

The committee had engaged Mr. and 
Mrs. Q. A. Oooper, to giro thdr enter- 
tainment, ** The Ezcoision Train," as 
a pleasiag termination to the session. 



The hall was [well fiUed, about 208 
perseao bei^' present; uul theeneecni 
of this entettainment (th* first toih 
tared 00 by the society) far exceeded 
the moet sangoine expectations of the 
committee and their friends. 

The yooBg men of Biggleswade ha^ 
good reason to be enooaraged by the 
soooess of their institution) espedaHy 
when they remember timt thqr have 
orercome popolar prejadioe, and formed 
a literary societyin a town whidi has 
for so kmg a time been opposed to such 
associations; that they have done it, 
too, theaeeltes, withoat any^ pmtriekm 
patronage aad assistance; and that, 
after dd^ying ail expenses, a goodly 
balance remains with which to com- 
mence thdr next session. 

I shoold mention, tluA at the cem- 
mencement of the sesRon tiie BrMsh 
CoiUrovmtialitt was re eomm aBded to 
the membere, when about twenty of 
them immediately i>ecame regnlar snb- 
scribers.— W. B. 
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The Ute Bobert Stephenson is to fii^ 
a biogn^her in Mr. Healey, formeriy 
editor of the Mommg Star. 

Emsbic Tzabad is author of ^ The 
State Policy of Modem Eno^pe.'* 

Mr. FantHQLT is preparing to pab» 
lishy with notes, the carioas coUsctian 
of ballads left by Pepys, the diarist^ and 
still preserred at Cambridge. 

Maoutlat's *' Miscellanies'' were 
first issned in Boston, U. S., in 1840. 

Mr. QoTTEH, of Hccadilly, is proi* 
paring to pablish a ydmme of *^Bb^ 
mains of Uie lata Douglas. Jerrold," 
consisting of tales written in eariy lifiL 

Professor Abik>ld Buob has tnms^ 
lated Buckled "Civilization in Eng- 
land," into Qerman. 

Baoon*8 works are- to be rriasned 
at Cambridge, IXiited States. 

Mr. Heward SrAUirroH'S **ShiJce- 
speare" is to indade a reconsidered Life 
of England's Dramatiat. 



Wlngfield^s narratioa of the eariy 
settlement of Virginia, United Stntee, is 
to be issoed by the Massscbnsetts His- 
torical Society. 

An editioa of ** The PHgrim^ Pro- 
gress," iUastnsted by Mr. Bichard Doyle, 
the famous ex-carioatsrist of Pmek, 
will shortly be poblidied. The great 
Puritan book, illustratsd by the cele- 
brated Boman Catholn aitist, wiU bea 
curiosity. 

M. Jolius Freso has tmnelatei 
^ Adam Bede" into Oenmn. 

The cdebnated German oritie^ and 
historian, WoLFOAJra Mbk zbl, isabout 
to issue " The Woiid-Hl^niy— 1 740 to 
1860," 

M. Louis Btuic has been lecturing 
in English npon the Secrets Jit French 
History. 

The Messn. Longman annonnorfbr 
puUication this month the ^^Bfiecel- 
laneous Writings of Lord Maeanlay*" 
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A memoir — Bomevfaat antobio- 
gn^cal — of Sir Charles Bell, the 
eminent physiologist, maj be looked 
iWt we hear, in the Antnmn publishing 



Sir Ebwabd S. GaEiiiT, jratbor 
of " The Decisive Battles of the World," 
and fonoerlj Professor of History in 
the XJniyersity of London, has hwn 
appointed Chief Jnstice of Ceylon, and 
been icnighted. 

Abb^ Hue, whose " Trav^ in Thibet 
and through China" have had snch 
pepnlarity, is dead. 

Mb. Foubt has been cemokissioned 
to execnte a statne of G^Usmkhy for 
Teinity Odlege, Bobiin. 

It is pnqtosed to. erects at Limeiiek, 
a memorial statue of Geisald Gnffio, 
aiiihor Df The ColUffioMy &c 

A magnifieent block of houses in 
New Yo]^ named :the Jrying Build- 
ings, are to be ai^fMropciatdy oooupied by 
publishers, booksellers, Mbnudwas, &c. 

Mr. Tbornton Hunt, eldest son of 
Leigh Hunt, is understood to be the 
conductor of the Morning Chronicle, 
and t^ is believed to be the semi- 
official English organ of the court of 
France. 

A biography of Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, auUior-juad artist, writlen by his 
BOBf^will be published this month. 

Colonel William Mdbb, of Cald- 
well, in Ayrshire, anthmr of ''The 
Critical History of the. Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece," and one 
of the most acoempUahed scholars of 
our time, died on 1st April, aged 61. 
His great and valuable work, of which 
five volumes have been published, is 
left incomplete by. his decease. He 
was buried in the family vault, in 
Neilston, BeBfrewshixe. 

Albzakdeb Smith (author of Tke 
Life Drama, &c.) is to edit The Poems 
of Hugh Maodosald— ^hose sudden 
death we announced in our last — on 
b^ialf of his widow and orphans, for 
whom upwards of £800 has been 
already subscribed. 

. Hon. W. £. Qhidstone has succeeded 
Lord Macaulay as trustee of the 
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Na^onal Portrait Gallery; and Lord 
Brougham has been chosen President 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, vice the deceased historian. 

A medallion of H. Eirke White, by 
Chantrey, has been presented by Dr. 
Booth to the National Portrait Gallery. 

Owen's paper on Pahsontology has 
been reprinted, with additions, from 
the ''Encyclopedia Britannica;" and 
Mansell's ** Metaphysics; or, the Phi- 
losophy of Consciousness," irom the 
same valuable repository of knowledge, 
is announced for separate pubUoation. 

The "quarry" at Eden Lodge has, 
through Peter Cunningham, been made 
available, in some interesting selections, 
to the oolarims of the Aihenamn, 

Mr. Mar Thobcas is editing the 
work» of Xady Mary Wortley Montagu ; 
and, it is saki, will materially relieve 
her character from some of the dark 
diadows which surround it. 

The Eden Lodge papers are to be 
published by Bentley. 

Tke Woman in White, by Wilkie 
Collins, is to be republished from All 
the Year Round, 

Lord Bbouoham's Phgsicdl and 
AfaAematical Tracts have, in a few 
weeks, reached a second edition. 

The fomih volume of Bunsen's 
''Bgypt^s PhMse in Universal History" 
is ready, and the ifth and concluding 
one is in progress. 

It is proposed to erect a monument 
in Ehrkcudbright for the Rev. William 
Mackenzie, of Stirlmg, author of " The 
History of Galloway." 

Cabltlb'8 two concluding volumes 
of " Frederick " vninthe press, 

Didier and Co., of Paris, are to 
publish a new French tramslation of 
Shakespeare, with notes and introduc- 
tions by M. GuizOT. 

Bunt AN is to have a monument in 
London. 

Gbotb, the historian, Francis W. 
Newman, the Latin professor, and Dr. 
Foster, the barrister, have been named 
as likely ean^dates for the honour of 
representing the London University in 
.the re^-r^anned parliament. 
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Mr. HxsBBBT Spkhobb is about to 
publith in quarterly parts a serios of 
woriu which ars together to eonstitiite 
** a system of philosophy." 

Literary speculation seemed to be 
touched into new life by the repeal of 
the paper dnty — ^with what resolto we 

Memorials are to be erected for 
Admiral Bobert Blake in Somerset- 
shire, and Isambard Bnmel in London. 

The libraiy of the East India Offioe 
— rich in Oriental literature and the 
materials of history — ^is to be trans- 
furred from Leadenhall Street to the 
offices of the Board of Oootrol. 

jBLiiroBB 0. Stmoms — a writer of 
some note on Education and Statistics 
^-died at MalTem on the 7th ult. 

A new translation of the Bible into 
the Russian Temacular is now publish- 
ing at Moscow. 

The foundation stone of a monument 
to Melanothon was laid in ^ttom- 
berg on the 300th annirersaiy of his 
death— 19th April, 1560. 

Dr. Wm. Binder has been appointed 
editor of a new Napoleonic paper pub- 
lished in Strasbnigh in German. 

Thomas Adoi;phub Tbolcope — 
the " Th. T." of the Florentine cor- 
respondence in the ^KftefKemn— -has 
issued a biography of Philippo Strozzi, 
a patriot of Florence. 

An ** Edition personelle, definitive, 
unique/' of the complete works of 
Lamabtihb, is to be issued in Paris in 
forty volumes — price, to subscribers in 
advance, 300 francs. Each of the 
original subscribers will receive a 
portrait of the author and an autograph 
signature. 

The chronicle of the kings of the 
Isle of Man has been edited by Prof. 
MnvcH, with many explanatory docu- 
ments, and written in English, which 
has now become a compulsory branch 
of education in public schools. The 
same learned professor is engaged on a 
new " History of Norway." 

J. 0. Halliwell, the eminent and 
trustworthy Shakesperian critic and 
editor, has recently discovered several 



Dutoh black-letter dramas, neariy a^ 
in matter to the plays of tiie renowned 
bard, and bearing dates shortly subse- 
quent to his death. He suggeste this 
as an unworked field of much promise 
for men of leisure, competence, and 
talent 

A **Clopton House Shakespeare," of 
date 1682, is now on the iapu fm* 
consideration and inquiiy. 

A monument to the patriot-poet 
Amdt is to be erected at B^m. 

The monument executed by the 
Count of Syracuse in memory of Vico, 
the inaugurator of Philosophic History, 
is to be *' set up" in Naples in June. 
Its base is to be graven about with the 
names of Neapolitan Uhutrissimi in 
science and literature. 

Though retiring from the pabfishing 
business, Mr. John Chapman, formerly 
of King ynm»m Street, Strand, will, 
we understsnd, continue to edit the 
WeHmmiter Review. 

Mr. Ahthont Tboixopb, the well- 
known novelist, is one of the members 
of the commission recently appointed 
to inquire into the grievances of the 
circulation department at St MartlnV 
le-Grand. Mr. TroUope is a surveyor 
of the General Post Office. 

We have expressed elsewhere a wish 
for a collective edition of the prose 
woi^ of Leigh Hunt The Messrs. 
Boutledge are publishing a <me-volnme 
edition of his poetical works as finally 
collected and revised by himself. The 
editor of the volume is his son, the 
well-known journalist, Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, editor of the Spectator, and now, 
also, it would seem, of the Mornmg 
ChrorUch likewise. 

The Messrs. Blackwood (say a 
newspaper paragraph, which must be 
received with caution) give "Geotge 
Eliot '^ (Miss Evans) for her new 
work, "The Mill on the Floss," £2,000 
down; £1,000 for the second edition; 
and £1,000 when the work reaches 
the fourth, with an extra bonus on its 
reproduction in a popular form. The 
''trade" have ah^y ordered 5,000 
copes. 



THE LOGIC OF NOVEL-WEITING. 

** Abistotle has divided the whole field of knowledge into three 
grand provinces ; and the line of distinction which he has drawn as 
the general confine between that of the rational theoretic mind and 
those both of the pr actio and poetic, is this- — that the first is pro- 
ductive of necessary and the other two of contingent Truth, l^us 
Truth is the staple produce, and Beason the common instrument of 
all. Bat he descends to a more particular and philosophical dis- 
tinction of the three provinces, according^ to the differe(nt nature 
and direction which Truth assumes in each. In the theoretic 
province he represents it as originating with its subject, as standing 
mdependent, and terminating in itself. In* the practic it originates 
in the mind of the agent, joins itself to correct desire, with "wSiich it 
mixes and co-operates, and keeps in prospect a moral end beyond 
itself. In the poetic, it originates more m the inventive mind of 
the artist, and through the instrumentality of different means, 
intends and accomplishes a still further end, which is properly 
termed ^c^."* . 

In the Methodology of Bacon a similar division of knowledge is 
made. The three chief faculties of the human mind are Memory, 
Imagination, and Beason, The results of the operations of these 
powers are respectively named History, Poesy, and Philosophy, 
jf oesy in this classification includes all the efforts of the creative 
Imagination. History informs. Science empowers, and Poetry 
delights. History deals with the actual, Philosophy with the pos- 
Mle, and Poesy with the probable. Experience lies at the root of 
each, and nourishes all three. 

" Poetry is the making of thought," and " a Ppem unfettered by 
metre and rhythm takes the name of Romance." A novel is — or, at 
least, ought to be — a just and lively narrative oi some imaginary 
event, or series of events, representing the changes of state, fortune, 
feeling, circumstances, passions, and humours of man, so related as 
to induce in the reader a sympathetic interest in the evolution of 
the plot, the forthgrowth of the incidents, the dispositions of tlie 
characters, the progressive convergence of act and circumstance 
towards some result, and the ultimate upshot of the whole of the 
co-operant elements, forces, energies, passions, occurrences, and 
accidents in some completed and terminal denouement satisfactory 
to the judicial faculties excited. Yet this narrative should be so 
written as to show, lying along or intertwisted with the very course 
a^d progress of events, some constantly self-suggesting thought, o;r 
chain of thoughts, referring or referriole to the ordinary ongoings 
• Tatham*8 " Scale and Chart of Tmth," voL u, pp. 230— 8fl2. 
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of life, and thus through the ideal influencing the real. This under- 
current of thought, howeyer, muet neither be exhibited consciously, 
intrusiyely, or tutorially ; it must be the transparent suggestion of 
the Tery incidents incorporated and detailed in the course of 
the story, and become *' palpable to feeling/' through the strictly 
representatiye harmony of tne eyents related witli me laws which 
regulate real history, and the accurate resemblancy giren to their 
several details. So far as the aim and execution of the writer of 
fiction coincides with the Logic of Existence, his work will bear in 
its yer^ inner vitality the lesson he desires to teach, and the capacity 
of exciting the special interest he desires to arouse or intensify. 
Not as an affixlike frontlet to the eyes, as phylacteries upon a 
garment's hem, or an amulet worn on the bosom, but as really and 
truly xising out of it, like the fine essence of a choice flower, will the 
lesson of a novel constructed with true art show itself. In History 
and in Nature wisdom is implicitly contained ; it is not by express 
teaching, but by an intuitive or self-suggested interpretation, that 
their secret and innermost lesson is acquired ; and did&ctic novels, 
whose purpose is ostentatiously paraded, must be defective because 
they do not in their form of teacning conform to and imitate, in this 
point, these divine models. 

Imagination is the essential faculty in every artistic pursuit or 
labour. 

Art is the manifested energy of the human imagination. 

In its widest signification imagination is a word used to denote that 
mental faculty wnich receives, retains, recalls, combines, modifies, 
and produces or reproduces ideas, and which, according to fixed laws, 
recomposes the objects of thought by a species of creative energy 
into new forms, capable of originating other conceptions, feelings, 
thoughts, and interests. To imagine, in this lofty, sublime, yet true 
sense, is to interpenetrate the forms of sensible nature wiUi the life 
of thought, to realize the ideal, to briuff the infinit'C and the invisible 
within Qie scope of temporal vision, ana to animate intelligible truths 
with a transcendent vigour and vitality. " The human imagination,'* 
says Dr. Beid, ** is an ample theatre upon which everything, good or 
bad, great or mean, laudable or base, is acted." Washington Irving 
declares that *'it is the divine attribute of the imagination that it is 
irrepressible, unconfinable ; that when the real world is shut out, it 
can create a world for itself, and, with a necromantic power, can 
conjure up glorious shapes and forms, and brilliant visions^ to make 
solitude populous, and irradiate the gloom of dungeons." Pugald 
Stewart says, '* All the objects of knowledge supmy materials for 
her forming hand ; diversifying infinitely the worts she produces, 
while the mode of her operation remains essentially uniform." 

The illimitable activity, the spiritual potentiality of imagination, is 
its most wondrous characteristic. Through the manifold variations 
of the similar and the dissimilar she moves with perfect ease and 
confidence, and chooses and combines, according to a voluntary and 
self-originated design, all that is fitting and appropriate for the 
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effecfcuation of the task whicli reason, inclination, or taste imposes on 
her, or for the outworking of her own gratification — the very luxury 
of her activity. 

The ima^native organization of new actualities, the vital repro- 
duction and realization of ideas which have been only, as yet, pre- 
figured in the soul, is called Invention. 

Invention is a productive energy of thought. In its widest sense 
it denotes the construction, eduction, or production of something 
which had, in the same form, for the same end, and of the same 
materials, no previous existence. In the signification now desired to 
be attached to it, it is intended to mean " that prohfic faculty of the 
mind which gives a kind of second creation to all the works of 
nature, whi<m generalizes and enlarges their comprehension, 
heightens their beauty, and improves their charms." In a word, 
the excogitative energy of the mind, directed by the imagination 
towards the^r^^-figunng of some already ^rc-fignred conception — 
the bodifying forth and actualizing of some original idea; "for 
everything that is great and worthy [low or contemptible] in human 
conduct must have been conceived in the imagination before it was 
brought into act," or representative being. 

Invention requires, for its proper activization, purpose, power, and 
opportunity. 

turpose is the result of an operative — i. e., a sufficient— induce- 
ment. 

Pow^ is the result of the combined, constrained, and submissive 
co-exercised energy of all the faculties requisite for the performance 
or efiectuation of any given work. 

Opportunity is the result of the possession of ample time, ready 
material, speedy execution, open field, scope for efibrt, due encourage^ 
ment, fair competition, and honest appreciation. 

Purpose implies an object or aim.^ Intention precedes invention. 

Aims may vary in different individuals and at different times ^ 
and as they superintend Invention, the nature and qualities of the 
produce of that energy will also differ in individuals and with times. 

We have here, however, only to deal with literary aims, efforts, 
and intents ; and even of these we can now concern ourselves with 
those only which originate in or call for the exercise of the creative 
imagination. Nor hskve we to expatiate upon the whole wide field 
of tnose literary efforts in which the creative imagination is em- 
ployed, or bears sway ; our attention must be confined to a minuter 
department of inventive exertion. Epic, descriptive, didactic, and 
dramatic poetry, must be placed aside. Fables, parables, and 
allegories, must be passed unnoticed. Arcadias, Utopias, Clover- 
nooks, and Dialogiies innumerable, must be withdrawn from our 
present investigation, and we must, perforce, confine our present 
prelection to that special class of fictitious narratives which has 
received the accidental, yet now sufficiently differentiating, title 
of— Novels. 

The Novel is the modem form cf the olden Epic. It is in itself an 
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epitomised literature i a hiitorj pulsing witii the life-blood of 
homanity ; a drama of Yirid morement, dumge, yariety , and oharae- 
ter ; an epic of refined and intense ffiandeur ; a falne with a ptire 
and purifying moral ; a philosophy wiiich lightens and adorns life 
with the grandeur c^f wisdom and the splendour of beauty ; and 
a theology which demonstrates emphatically that, wheresoeyer and 
howsoeyer we walk, 

** There*8 a Diyioitj doth shape our encU." 

A noyel should be evenffkl; it ought to represent a single circle 
of action and existence, —possessed of a unity of interest and a unity 
of plot, — which, though it must haye a centre and a circumference 
of its own, need not be so entirdy and distinctly disconnected 
from other circles as to preyent intersection, or eyen circumscrip- 
tion. It ought indeed to be a rounded off and completed yiew of 
some course of life, in which, while there is a strict and perfect 
probability miuntained, and a yisible inter-dependence of character, 
circumstance, taid end, obseryable, there need not be wanting the 
more complete intersections of those causatiye influences which are 
intertextured with nature, history, and time, whateyer be the sur- 
roundings or enyironments of man's life or fate* An organic oneness 
and growth ought to be perceptible in the characters and the 
incidents ; and, therefore, such eyents should be chosen as usually 
maj or do happen among men Hying and acting in the chosen 
sphere, conformable to the age, the scope of the aotiyities, and the 
qualities, in kind and degree, of the persons who are to be re- 
presented. 

If it fulfil the primary condition of eyentMness it will be a atorp; 
ft ooil of the phenomena -of life ; a concrete whole, peryaded with 
yitality, and full of the fresh and gjlowing energy of progressiye 
and consistent deyelopment ; a unitive complexity of Doing and 
action, mutually modify ing and modified in a natural and probable 
manner. It ought to giye us a sense of liyingness, and show the 
impulses and successions, the whirling and roaring, the dianging and 
shifting, the actuation and restraint of feeling, emotion, passion, 
and thought ; of wa^ts, desires, hopes, beliefs, and duties. This is 
the groundwork the Imagination has to do that it may engage our 
sympathies and excite our interest. 

" True genius is the ray that flings 
A novel light o*er common things.** 

A story is a representatiye or a descriptiye sketch of some specific 
imaginatiye manifestation of human life and its realities, in which the 
diyerse phenomena of being and action, circumstance^ causation, and 
character, are harmonized into a unique and concrete whole by the 
pervasiye and constructiye power of living thought and definite 
mtention. It may employ itself in recording a simple set of co^ 
existent and co-operant phenomena, tending towards and at last 
resulting in some ultimate issue ; or it may deploy before the reader's 
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eye a crowded and intermixed groi^ of co-existent and sncoessiy^ 
pinenomena, weaving and interweavinja; their pomplex energies from 
the centre to the outermost edge of the web of fiction ; bnt it must 
be a shadowing forth or presentation of life in operation under laws* 

A story requires a plot, a time, scenery, characters ; and a con- 
sistent assooiativeness in and all of these. 

The plot must be interesting, perspicuous, probable, consistent, 
and skilfully harmonized with the general laws of causation which 
operate in the ordinary course and process of events ; yet 'it must 
be possessed of unity, continuity, simpjlioity, and progressiyeni^s, 
and have the writer's predetermi^d aim as the axle and central 
point of the whole, and that whence and in accordance with which 
all tends to its proper and peculiar issue. 

The supreme canon relating to the construction of a plot is that 
it be probable, Le., it must be in confonnity with obserration, 
knowledge, experience, or teustworthy testimony. Mere likelihood 
will, however, not satisfy or gratify the mind, and it is advisable 
to adopt such series and concatenatioos of events as may be fairly 
regarded as morally certain. True, "the improbabilities of ex- 
perience are many, and the impossibiUties few," but the liveliest 
power of the magic spell which enchants man in the novel is rarely 
felt when the thoughts are far strained beyond their ordinary bent* 
or much twisted out of their common course. Mysteries, hair- 
breadth chances, lucky occurrences, marvels, myths, magics, and 
monstrous mechanisms, are drawbacks to enjoyment, because hin- 
drances to our faith. Within the circle of real life there is scope 
and sweep sufficient for the imagination. The reach of the probable 
is wide, but it does not enable the thinker to fathom the possible. 
Did it do so, it would no longer be true that 

" Truth is strange, stranger than fiotioD.** 

In all points, — and we utter our thoughts not in the spirit of 
paradox, — a work of fiction ought to aim at realizing in the fullest 
manner the idea of truthfulness ; and hence it must be probable, — be 
within the limits of a becoming likelihood. Fiction is not falsehood 
— it is Life imagined and written, conceived in, and tested by, 
thought. 

That the plot may be interesting there is, in general, required 
both a complication and an unravelment; something that both 
excites and justifies curiosity ; that evokes sympathy and elicits 
thought. The events related must have a continuity and movement, 
a coherent and plausible vraisemblance and whc^ness ; the several 
states and stages of circumstance, however they knot and twist 
themselves, must be carefully and causatively connected; all the 
tendencies and workings of the various actors must naturally and 
simply conduce to the production of the catastrophe or ternunal 
^laircissement; and great tact, dexterity, and sagacity is requisite to 
cause the full excitement to converge towards, and culminate at and 
in, the allision-^ihe goal, or point of discovery. For this purpose. 
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tliat succession of incidents, if it is to be seized and immortalized 
by art, is to be preferred which excites surprise in and at the 
moment of allision— the crisis,— the climax of the plot. This object 
is best gained by the choice of a commencing point firom which, by 
logical resultanoe, and strict adherence to the laws of the organic 
growth of events (epigenesis), two exodes or modes of solving the 
difficulty become possible. 

** Aaimiun nnnc hac celerem nunc dividit iliac."* 

A yirid and pleasing surprise occasions intense delight, and this 
delight is enhanced when it is auite evident that it has not been 
snatched by trickery, but gainea by the genuine evolution of life 
and character, or by honest inventiveness. 

The conditions ot interest are verisimilitude, causative coherency, 
dexterous evolution, unity of design held to through a multiplicity 
of effects, and the unexpectedness of the adopted exode, always 
provided that in accepting any denouement it be evident that it is a 
natural result from the growtn of events, and that it is not a mere 
laying hold of a fortunate accident for the extrication, at once 
of the author and his plastic creations, from personal difficulty. 
The moral feelings, the sympathies, and the reason must each 
be satisfied by the upshot and at the close. To particularize and 
enumerate, — there must be in a good plot, a root of thought, a 
centre-aim, a comprehensible extent ana form, an outline, a com- 
mencement, middle, end, a successive picturing, an interest, a living 
reality and realization, an issue, and a growmg organic progress ; 
and ail must be so combined as to work upon and into the sympa- 
thies of the soul. Hence the Horatian maxmi, ''In medias res rc^it" 

The time of a stery ought to be such as would give scope for the 
existence of the actors, sweep to their various peculiarities and 
characteristics, and possibility to the incidents composing the plot. 
This places a limit and restraint upon invention, and necessitates 
the study of the epoch — its chief characters and characteristics ; its 
circumstances, conditions, states, and histery ; its manners, customs, 
and costumes ; its style of speech, thought, action, and activity. 
Within the circuit of the possibilities of the time or age, the 
incidents of the story must be confined, if it be desired to preserve 
that unity of feeling on which the impression of life and reality so 
peculiarly depends. Not only must the conception and individual- 
ization of the characters be circumscribed by this sensibility to the 
age, or the spirit of the age, under which the reader's thought 
is brought, but all the details, — minute, yet not over minute, — 
require to be harmonized and brought into agreement with the 
known facts of history regarding the period. 

Scenery is also a limit to invention. Space is a fact as stubborn 
as time, and as unyielding; the imagination cannot altogether 
vanquish it. The dauntless variety of tnought must submit to the 

• " Thia way and that, dinding the swift mind." 
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ixuprisonment of geography ; and even geology and climatology will 
occasionally intenere with the freedom of the numan mind. Scenic 
truthftdneas must be maintained, not only in descriptive sketches, 
whether of the scenes and operations of iSfature, or of the works of 
art that adorn them, but also in the finer shades of association and 
of fi^ratiye speech over which outward nature wields sitch powers. 
Acts themselves, still oftener intentions, may often be overruled by 
geographic or topographic possibilities. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, that the scene of a 
novel shoida be well laid, both in the plot and in the author's mind ; 
not only that a true and accurate presentment may be made, 
but also that a proper consistency oe preserved and observed 
between the events, conversations, &c., related and the scenes in 
which they are reported to have taken place, as well as between the 
characters fixed on, and the possibilities of their development as 
stated in the jfiven region or place. 

Charcuster is the source of power and action, of resignation and 
patience, and of operating or being operated upon. It is that 
unity and commumty of energies which, though each capable of 
individual excitation and activity, usually exist in such balance 
and e<}uipoi8e, or at all events in such collective and correlative 
conditions and coincidence, as ^ve a certain determinate indi- 
viduality to a person, and make him capable both of impressing, and 
being imnressed by, others. 

Indiviauality is therefore the result of character. 

Individuality is that compound of extrinsic and intrinsic qualities 
by which one person is marked off and known as different from all 
other persons ; which so reveals, connotes, and denotes, any person 
that no one can be confounded with or mistaken for him, or he with 
or for them. That which gives a real, visible, yet indivisible, being 
and entity or conscious personality and differentiated oneness and 
separateness to any chu^acter. 

ludividuality of characterization is essential in a novel to prevent 
confusion, to make recognition possible, and to make the presentation 
complete and perfeet. Hence, coincidence and comminglement of cha- 
racteristics in persons holding part in a story must be avoided ; and 
distinct and readily marked traits; touches, minute differences in 
look, voice, gesture, tastes, habits, sentiments, thought, expression, 
action, and associative sympathies, ought to be furnished to the 
reader, that no risk of misconception may be run. 

Character is that series of elements which determine the functional 
activities of each individual in any given set of circumstances ; that 
under the excitement of any motive or motives, and in any conjunc- 
ture of affairs, enables one to form a sort of inferential cialcuktion 
regarding the results to which each individual will give adherence or 
movement. 

Passions are the great disintegrants of character, and careful 
nicety is specially required in any narrative wherein the interac- 
tions of causes and results depend upon the operations of the 
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piMions, or call ihem into exercise^ The phikMopIiy of pAssicai 
xvooires dose^ minute, and patient study, in order that, in the 
exhibition of ^eir actiyities in a story, the fonnatiTe impnlses mi^ 
be adequate to the producticm of the precise amount of excitement 
shown ; that the display of the operations of passion may accord wi& 
the character in whom they are indaeed ; and that the effects stated 
to be produced on the after stages of the story may be such as 
experience warrants us to believe might be me results of the 
described and exhibited emotion. 

Besides tiiese extraordinarjr manifestations of character, there ill 
the constant effervescence of mind, heart, and action, which each 
pmon undergoes, and shows in the common occurrences of the 
sociely in which he moves, in the ordinary circumstances which 
surround and affect him, and in the usual events which oocur in his 
neighbourhood, or among those in whom he interests himself. 

Of characters or persons the novelist may select as many and of 
such kinds as he chooses, and he may work them up into any com- 
bination which the law of permutations makes possible ; but he must 
hold the reins of his ima^ation so far under check as to make 
each character, in each circumstance, act in conformity with ihe 
predetermined nature with which, at the outstart, he has been 
endowed ; or he must exhibit and explain the manner in which a 
change has been caused in his disposition, manners, habits, tenden* 
cies, or sympathies. The influences of ohuraoter ought to be seen 
spreading through the whole scheme of action ; the causes which 
check aspiration and lead to unaccomplished hopes, whidi excite 
slumberiDg passions or still and calm surges of aroused emotion, 
wliich wo» from the outward surroundings of a man inward upon 
his nature, or which throw out their living influences from the very 
inmost juices and sap of the mind, must be exhibited in truthfol 
accordance with the organic modes and functions of eeuc^ given mind« 
The self-sufficing life which interpenetrates everything with its 
own pervasive effectuality must be distingmshed from that languid 
spirituality and quietkm which admits of the continual interfusion 
of external influences ; and these again, from those whose chymie 
nature gives and takes, affects and is affected, and are not <mly 
capable of being dianged, but of becoming also the causes A 
changes. 

C£uracter is the flower of which thought is i^ root, and wit and 
wisdom the perfume, and action the &uit. It is the efflux of the 
ever-excitiug and germinal power of the soul, and is, in &ct, its 
outer garment. It is in ^neral not only existent, but consistent, 
persistent, and resistent — ^it is, and acts and reacts. 

But though plot and time, soiniery and character, be each in its 
own isolation capable of being dealt with by the novelist with 
power and skill, this will not suffice to satisfy the conditions <^ a 
true Logic. These elements must ail be wrought up into a consis* 
tent whole— -each element harmonious with each oilher, and so asso- 
ciated as to strike the onind with a oneness of effect eueh as shall 
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educe and sustain interest, and produce a gratified complacency in 
the reader. 

Nor is even this all : — a skilfiil reproduction or lifelike envisage- 
ment of images or forms of scene or thought ; an elaborate copy 
or simulacrum of historjr, or an embodiment and external projection 
of a set of arche-typal ideas, will not content the demands of Art. 
Art is not imitation, it is creation. A picture without the life of 
thought in it — a poem without some divine essence from the soul of 
man — a statue without t1ie idealist's conceptive skill and construc- 
tive touch — a building destitute of harmoniousness of plan and 
purpose, — who can imagine such things P The transfused energy, 
the masterly force of conscious and deSberative thought, gives each 
of these tibat vitality and character which makes them partake of 
the immortality of their executazitB. The chymie power of mind 
and heiurt inworks itaelf through the materials of outward nature 
chosen by the artist, — in whatever sphere he labomra, — and out of 
the aaiual begets the ideal. Such have, in all ag68, been the cha- 
racteristics or the master-wielders of Genius. They have flashed 
the spirit of life into the elements of existence, and they have sprung 
into unity and action. An indestructible, speciality has been 
imparted to them, and they have been redeemed for ever from 
dumess and death by an indelible charm, fascination, and interest. 
The supreme and ultimate reach of human thought, however, is dis- 
pWed m that exquisite (creative genius which has been termed Po^^. 

Fiction, as we have said, is the Epic of modem life. It is also k 
sort of experimental living — a kind of extension of experience, and 
a species of hypothetic metempsychosis. It presents and represents 
men, modes oi life, social phenomena, interests, sympathies, circum- 
stances, wrongs, virtues, passions, and activities witii which, in their 
various forms, manifestations, and connections, as related, we may 
have or have had no acquaintanceship, and so we become wider- 
thoughted and farther-taught. We may not be sinewed for action, nor 

« Strong in niU 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield ;" 

and many forms of life may be to us mere apeoulative enigmas, but 
if a Jiovel be written with tact and art, discrimination and sympathy, 
we may make them a discipline for thought— they may teach us to 
look into the determinii^ causes of character and action ; to cast our 
eye backward, around, fuid forward upon circumstances ; to notice. 
lu>w men and societies are modified and developed, how their 
interests and sympathies deep^i and extend in range, and to see for 
ourselves the lon^ and far results of action ; and thus we may 
aegaire a deeper msi^ht into the moral laws undar which we live» 
and, from those *' fol<&d annals" of life and incident, a clear broad 
light may be cast upon our thoughts regarding being, characte]% 
adrivity, and destiny* 

We may resume this tlwme again* And endeavour to expound Tl^e 
Bhetorio of Novel- Writing. 
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IS THE BIBLE ALONE A SUPFICIEKT EULE OF 
FAITH P 

AFPIBMATIVE BEPLY. 

Ik windiog up the controyersy upon the Eule of Faith, on the 
affirmatiye side, our ooune will be this : — ^We BhaU examine seriaUfn 
the articles of our opponents, and then endeavour to answer the 
objections raised by tnem to arguments adduced by us. We must 
then leaye it with the candid r^er to determine, by the truthful- 
ness and consistency of statements made, and by the force and 
soundness of arguments used, where the truth is to be found,— or 
whether " the Bible alone is a soffioient Bule of Faith," or whether 
it is not. 

The first champion that enters the lists against iis is ''Pope 
Gregory : " let us attend to what he teaches. We quite agree with 
him that " the root of the differences*' which exist between Protes- 
tants and Boman Catholics is to be found in the question befcxre us. 
But " Pope Gregory" must be very ignorant of the written contro- 
versies which have been held between the two contending parties, 
from the time of the Reformation to the present, if he adds that this 
question receives little attention at the hands of Protestants, as 
though they were afraid of treading upon such slippery groimd. 

Three propositions are advanced by ** Pope Gregory," by which 
he would show the insufficiency of tne Protestant Bule of Faith. 
Let us look at them. 

Fint, The Bible was never intended to be the only Bule of Faith. 
And wh^ P Because it does not declare itself to be such. Does 
it then declare its insufficiency, or intimate that something else is to 
be added to render it more perfect P Show us this, and the pro- 
position is established. This you fail to show. But cannot the 
opposite of your statement be gathered from the Bible ; nay, has it 
not been gathered, and that largely, both by " Clement" and my- 
self P What would you add to make the Bible more sufficient P 
Tradition P Why, did not Christ condemn the oral traditions of the 
elders, declaring that by them they frustrated the conmiandments 
of God, and made the word of God of none effect (Mark vii. 9, 13). 
And where is the deficiency in Holy Scripture which jou could 
sujjply P It is not in precept, for " the law of the Lord is perfect." 
It IS not in dootaine, for the Scriptures ''are profitable for doctrine," 
able to teach all things which make wise unto salvation. The £ftct 
is, tlie Bible needs no supplement, and does declare its own suffi- 
ciency. 
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Again, " The Bible was never intended to be the only Rule of 
Faith." And why P Because our Lord did not send His apostles 
armed with Bibles, but commissioned them to preach the Gospel. 
But did not the apostles preach that which they had received from 
Christ ; and would not that which was preached be identical with 
that which was written P Had they two Gospels, differing from each 
other, — one to be spoken and the other to be written, — or not P If 
there was but one Gospel, as St. Paul declares, and that is handed 
down to us by the safest of all methods, viz., by writing, — are we 
doing wrong in going to this, and this only, for our instruction? 

And though the first preachers of righteousness did not carry the 
Bible in their hands, yet did they not follow the example of their 
Master, and, when they entered the synagogue, read and expounded 
the Old Testament; and not only read and expounded the Old, 
but also supplied the New P Of course the apostles were com- 
missioned to preach, but unless it can be shown that they preached 
different doctrines to what they wrote, the fact does not afford the 
least shadow of an argument against the sufficiency of the Bible as 
a Eule. 

It is farther urged, that if " nothing but an inspired volume was 
to enlighten the world on the subject of Christianity, the apostles 
would have taken the utmost care to commit to writing all the words 
and all the commands of our Lord ;" and ha^dng s&id so much, the 
writer shows the exceeding folly of such a remark by quoting the 
hyperbolic language of St. John, who declares the utter impossibility 
of writing down aU that Jesus said and did. So that the argument 
of " Pope Gregory" amounts to this : — If such and such were the 
case, then the apostles would have been very careM to do what 
they could not do, — and what, we may add, there was no need to do. 

If the books of the Bible were as obscure and as numerous as the 
tomes of tradition, then the world would have been rather darkened 
than enlightened; for how many would have waded through them? 
But Romanists are no lovers of simplicity, as is further seen in the 
slight thrown upon the New Testament, which is described as " cona- 
posed simplit/ ot four gospels, several letters to churches and indi- 
viduals, a record of some travels of St. Peter and St. Paul, and a 
Book of Eevelation." This reminds me of a story (as " Augustine" 
says) of an apprentice boy who summoned his master before the 
magistrate on account of the food given him to eat. When interro- 
gated concerning the nature of the food, he replied that " he only 
had roast beef and vegetables, and puddings, and such stuff as 
that." 

" Simply** ^o^^ gospels, epistles, travels, and the Book of Revela- 
tion ! As though tnese were of no importance ; as though they were 
dumb dogs that could not bark ; wells without water ; teachers that 
could not instruct. Have you, " Pope G-regory," exhausted the New 
Testament Scriptures ? If not, then beware hoW you disparage 
them. Has not God made of a dew-drop a world of living 
creatures, and can He not compress into a small compass all that 
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if ii«edfbl for ut to beliere and doP Is not molixity a sign of 
weakneM and poverty P Doea not, then, the dittnsiyeneas of jour 
traditions prove them human, and tlie oomprehensiyeness of the 
Bible stamp it as Divine P Disparagement is also thrown upon the 
writers of the New Testament, as though God was not at liberty 
to choose His own instruments, and also ^scide what number of them 
would be sufficient for the work. The question is, Were these 
writers inspired P If they were, then it matters not whether th^ 
bcnre the name of Peter or Paul, of Matthew or Mark, of Luke or 
John; their authority is the same, and no true Christian would 
speak slightingly of them. 

Again, it is ar^^ued that " the Bible was never intended to be the 
sole Kule of Faith," because the apostle Paul did not state, in his 
epistles, all that he wished to declare to those to whom he wrote, 
but reserved certain topics to be discussed upon when he should be 
present with them. And to what did these matters refer P To 
articles <^ faith, of course, because our opipnents always quote texts 
that are applicable to the case in hand. Articles of faith ! By 
no means ; but to matters of discipline only does the apostle refer. 
And what have thev to do with the Eule of Faith P 

But now comes tne grand poser of all ; something conclusive in 
the matter, and to which " Pope Greaory" would particularly direct 
the attention of Protestants, and it is Sii^" that every single epistle 
which we possess was addressed to Christians already fully instructed 
in the faith ; persons to whom a volume of doctrinal instruction was 
perfectly unnecessary." Now, in the first place, Where is the proof 
of this so-called "important facf'P Look at the texts given by 
*' Clement," p. 96, and you will find the fact changed into a fiction. 
We select one of these, Heb. v. 11 — 14 : " Of whom we have many 
things to say, and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. 
For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that 
one teach you again which be the first nrincii>les of the oracles of 
God ; and are become such as have neea of milk, and not of strcmg 
meat. For every one that useth milk is unskilful in the word of 
righteousness ; for he is a babe." And were these babes " fally 
instructed in tbe faith" before the apostle wrote to themP But 
supposing the fact were proved, what does our opponent gain by it? 
Then he simply proves that which he before demed. GHiius, he states 
a few sentences back, that *'the apostles never intended tlieir 
writings to be the guide of any but tnose to whom they addressed 
them." Here he declares that those to whom they were addressed 
were " already fully instructed ;" if so, it is evident the instruction 
could not be for them» but for those that should come after. Mark 
the contradiction I 

The second position which " Pope Gregory " holds is, that '^ the 
Bible was not at first regarded as the only Eule of Faitii." The 
argument is built upon several assertions. First,, that it was the 
practice of our Lord and His disciples to preach, and not to distribute 
Bibles; and that this practice confinned the position assumed^ 
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Christ did trulj preach, and He fireqnentlj preached from the Old 
Testament, which He explained and enforced. Christ was unlike dU. 
ol^er men : He was the fountain of light, and it would be sufB.cient 
for Uie disciples to preach what thej heard from His lips; and 
notlung did tnej preach that was essential but what was afterwards 
written. 

Secondly, it is asserted that the early Christians were utterlj 
opposed to writing down anyliung at all, through fear of their 
enemies. Whatever may have been the case with the early Chris* 
tians, it is evident that (rod was not opposed to writing down, but 
inspired His servants to write, and what they wrote was committed 
to the hands of the early Christians, who guarded their treasure 
with great care. **A11 wieir instructions'* were not "byword of 
mouth ;*' for I have shown before that tiie apostles frequently read 
to the Jews their own Scriptures, and preacned Christ from them ; 
and they also wrote epistles and gospels, which were circulated 
among aiff(»?ent churches for their instruction. " Pope Gregory" 
concludes witii " a fact worth a hundred arguments ;" and his fact 
is, " that the whole of the then known worla was converted, during 
the first four hundred years, entirely without the Bible ;* and that 
no writers, previous to the Keformation, held that the Bible was t^e 
sole Bule of Fi^th. 

With regftrd to the first part of the statement, we reply that 
** the fact" IS opposed to truth. The apostles carried the contents of 
the Old Testament in their heads and hearts, as is seen in the sermon 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost, when thousands were converted 
to the Lord; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where Jewish 
prophecies and rites are made to enforce Christian truth, and where 
it is declared that " the word of God is quick and powerfhl, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword." How was the JEunuch con- 
verted P Was it not through Philip's exposition of an Old Testa- 
ment prophecy P And can my opponent say that the writings of 
the apostles would do nothing in the conversion of souls. Yes ; the 
apostles wrote as well as preached ; and the people read as well as 
heard. And the written word of Grod was not sterile, as " Pope 
Gregory " would make it. And thus his fact is at fault, for the 
world was not converted entirely without the Bible. If it were the 
contrary, it would leave the question untouched, for it is not whether 
the Bible was the only Bule of Faith in the time of the apostles, 
but whether the Bible alone is a sufficient Eule of Ysiih. now^- 
now that we have not the apostles to instruct — ^now that the Bible 
is collected into one. " Pope Gregory " could not have been aware of 
the opinion of the fiithers, or he would never have been bold enough 
to declare that no writers previous to the Eeformation held that the 
Bible was a sufficient Eule of Faith. 

The third proposition is, " That the adoption of ihis role in the 
early ajE|;es was, humanly speaking, impossible." 

If this be granted, it does not prove the insufficiency of the Bule : 
its adoption, and its sufficiency when adopted^ are two distinct 
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questions. Bat this position is not sraated. The adoption was 
possible, for the early fathers reoeived and acknowledged it as a 
sufficient rule. They quoted it largely in their writings. They 
appealed to it as their rale in their controversies with heretics. 
Ijuit the Bible was translated, has been clearly shown, and the 
egregious blunder of " Pope Gregory " has been apologized for by 
one of his coi^rires. The Bible was indeed scarce at the time of 
the Beformation, but this was through the culpable neglect of the 
Bomish Churdi, and its scarcity is no argument against its suffi- 
ciency. It is further urged, tliat if Christ had intended religion 
to be diffused by the Protestant rale, it might have been supposed 
that He would have suggested the idea of printing, that the JBible 
might be largely circulated. Precisely so ; and this has been done. 
I regard it as providential that at a time when the Bible was most 
neecbd, since the world was at its darkest, at this time the art <^ 
printing was discovered : the Bible was printed, and though copies 
of the printed Bible were burnt by Eoman Catholic bishops, as l^ 
their priests in modern times, yet thousands and tens of thousands 
of copies have continued to go forth. 

The fourth argument is that " Protestants do not adhere to the 
Bible as their only rule." *' What Protestant was ever taught his 
religion by the Bible P'* Every Protestant ; for the Bible is found 
in every home, in all our Sunday and day schools, and children are 
tauj^ht, so soon as they are able to learn, to read the Bible, parts of 
which they commit to memory and never forget. 

That we derive our doctrines from the Bomish Church is untrue. 
We never appeal to her authority for their sanction ; the doctrines 
we hold are to be found on the page of Grod's word, and have not 
been derived through a hot-bed process of development, like many 
of the dogmas of the Eomish Church. 

The observance of Sunday, the baptism of infants, meats and 
drinks, anointing with oil,~lJie8e things must be classed among 
rites and ceremonies, and have nothing to do with the Rule cf 
Faith, 

Thus I have gone through this article link by link, and have 
omitted nothing intentionally which it contains. Whether the 
ai^uments adduced have stood the test of criticism I must leave 
others to decide. My only fear is that I have given to them more 
attention by far than they deserved. 

We advance to the consideration of the second article, which 
comes from the pen of " Igfnatius." 

The arguments adduced in this article have been so ably refuted 
by " Theophylact " and " Lex Scripta " as to need no notice by 
myself. But since the question of the inspiration and canon of 
Scripture is made the stronghold of our opponents in this contro- 
versy, I must notice this article in i>assing. 

The first great point that " Ignatius " seeks to prove is, the diffi- 
culty which Protestants experience in ascertaining the authenticity 
. and genuineness of their Eule of Faith. 
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And to increase the perplexity of these poor tinfortuiiates, he 
gives them a six-fold dinsion of the difficulties they have to en- 
counter. But let us look these six points steadily in the face, and 
we shall find them dwindle down into one, and into the one which 
'* Ignatius " examines. All that is essential for Protestants to 
know is, " that each and every one of the books of the Bible is 
divinely inspired, and that the book, which is called the Bible, is 
really the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible." 

Let it dearly be understood that we hold no controversy with 
" Ignatius *' upon the canon and inspiration of the Old Testament : 
this we receive from the Jews ; not blindly, but because we have 
ample evidence to prove that the decision of the Jews respecting 
the Old Testament is correct. 

And now, with respect to the New Testament, the question 
comes, How are we assured of the inspiration and canon of this P 
** Ignatius" would say, by a Divine revelation of the fact, given to 
. the Catholic Church. We ask, When was this revelation made P 
And to whom was it made P Was it to the early ages of the Church, 
or was it to some council or to some individual pope in after ages P 
If the revelation was made to the early Christians, where shaU ^e 
find it recorded P In what Father is it written P Surely a fact so 
im]»ortant as a Divine communication of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures must have a specific time and place and person attached 
to it. We have no such record. Did those Christians, then, who 
lived before the Church of Rome usurped authority over other 
churches, did they have no knowledge of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures P Certainly they had; and their knowledge was not 
derived from immediate revelation, but from evidence which they 
had of the inspiration of the Scriptures they received. 

But is it said that the inspiration was decreed to the Church of 
'Rome at a later date P then we ask. How was it that Christians were 
left in ignorance so long P And to whom was the revelation made, 
and what guarantee have we for the honesty of those that made it P 

It is just the same respecting the canon of Scripture. When was 
this decreed, and to whom P Your Church mentions eighteen general 
councils ; which of these decreed tlie canon of the New Testament P 
If you say, the Council of Trent, then I ask, How was it that 
a question so important was not determined till the year 1546 P 
If the canon had been determined before, what need was there for 
another decree P Would God grant a double inspiration upon the 
same point P 

No I we, as Protestants, do not and cannot receive the inspiration 
and canon of Scripture upon the exclusive trust of the !Roman 
Catholic Church. For,« first, we do not know where its infallibility 
resides, whether in council or in pope. And, secondly, we have no 
proof, and no proof can be given, of the infallibility of either. 
Judging, then, oy this fact, we have evidence of their fallibility. 
The Holy Ghost was promised to the apostles, to lead them into all 
truth, and the Holy Spirit is promised to every believer. But where 
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will y<m find the least lunt giTen that either fbtare pope or oounoil 
thoald be iDipired to deelwe the inspiration and settle 1^ canon of 
Holy Writ. 

n e settle this question npon evidence internal and external ; and 
our labour is not so large, nor are our difficulties so great, as those 
who haye to prors the inspiralaon, not onlj of the Biue, but also of 
a mass of tradition of divers kinds, and who can afford us no proof 
that the Spirit of God does really help them in their work. 

We examine the writings of Uie IM ew Testament ourselves : we 
mark their purity ; we trace in them the finger o£Qod,. We behold 
their harmony, thouffh written by different men. We find that 
these men were mostiy apostles ; or, if not, the companions of the 
apostles. We find what they wrote profitable for precept and for 
doctrine : our hearts assure us that these writings are of God. We 
do not hesitate under a single doubt in receiving them, witk the 
Old Testament, as our Bule of Faith ; and wore we upon the bed 
of death, we should feel perfectly safe under their teaching, and 
their teaching alone. 

The third article on the negative side, signed "A Layman," now 
oomes under reriew. I admit that a Divine Hole of Faith must be 
both clear and infallible* Clear, as regards essentials ; and so 
infallible that every word of it remains true. If by clear, kowever, 
you mean clear in every particular, so that everytmng in it may be 
understood, then I demur. For as there are mysteries in the works 
of Nature, which Gk>d hath made, so I must expect to find mysteries 
in His word. Hence the exclamations of the apoistle — "The 
unsearchable riches of Christ ;" '* O ! the depths of the wisdom of 
the goodness of God." 

There is no fundamental article of our faith but what is {Mainly 
revealed. We have Christ revealed in every phase of His wondrous 
character ; and whoever believes on Him, as He is revealed, shall 
be saved. The Bible then is sufficiently clear. Take the great 
body of Protestants, and you will find them agreed upon these 
great essentials. Those who differ are a small minority, indeed, 
although magnified by our opponent to suit his own purposes. 

The great argument of uus article is, that because the Bible 
requires an interpreter, it cannot be a sufficient rule. We would 
recommend him to study a little logic, that he may be able to 
distinguish between things that differ. The rule and the interpreta- 
tion of a rule are two separate things, and should not be confounded 
together. The Bible remains the same; the interpretalion may 
differ. But if we admit the objeotioD — if it be true that the Bible 
is fallible as a Bule of Faith, because it needs to be interpreted, 
does not the objection recoil upon yourself? I will suppose for a 
moment tiiat tradition forms the complement to the Bule of Faith, 
and then find that the objection is as strong as before. . 

What is tradition but words handed down orally, as the Bible is 
handed down in written characters P But words spoken are merely 
sounds, as words written are the signs : and thus your iEule of 
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Faitli, with the addition of traditions, requires an interpreter just as 
much as mine does without such addition. You profess to follow 
the interpretations of the Fathers ; but these Fathers differed upon 
some points, and if they differed they could not all have been in- 

S)ired with the Holy Ghost when they gave the interpretation. The 
ouucil of Trent requires you to accept the sense given by the 
Fathers, which is erroneously called "unanimous." But some of 
the Boman Catholic writers, as Baronius, have not hesitated to 
depart from the sense of the Fathers when it suited their purpose 
to do so. And there were some present in the Council of Trent 
who thought that the faithful ought to exercise their own judgment 
in the interpretation of Scripture, and not be bound to follow the 
interpretation of the Fathers. So that amid the inspired body of 
councillors there was a diversity of opinion aft^r all. And thus, if 
your Eule of Faith requires an interpreter, which it does far more 
than ours, as being so ponderous, so heterogeneous, then, accord« 
ing to your own argument, your Eule is not clear, and cannot be 
Divine. 

" A Layman " asserts that the Word of God is capable of being 
preserved by tradition, and would prove it from the fact that there 
was no written revelation in the patriarchal days. I answer, that 
there was no need of it then, for God held frequent communication 
with the patriarchs. And I add, that the will of God is not capable 
of being preserved by tradition, as may be learned from the fact 
that all the nations lapsed into idolatry ; and from the fact that a 
written revelation was afterwards given to the Jews, to keep them 
from heathen practices. 

Further on, "A Layman " would persuade us that the doctrine of 
the resurrection was derived by the ancient Jews from tradition, 
and not from the written word. Is he ignorant of the fact, that 
our Saviour, arguing with the Sadducees, did prove this doctrine 
from Old Testament Scripture ; and if he did, why may not the 
Pharisees have derived it from the same source P 

" A Layman *' is certainly no Biblical scholar, or he would not 
display the ignorance he does respecting the condition of the Jews 
after their return from Babylon. When they returned from their 
captivity they would not speak Syriac, but Chaldee, if they had 
forgotten their Hebrew, which I believe they had not, as may be 
gathered from Neh. xiii. 23, 34; neither were they without the 
•Scriptures in a tongue they could understand ; for one of the first 
acts of Ezra, after the restoration of Jerusalem, was to read publicly 
the written word of God, which produced a great impression on the 
minds of those that heard it. The Scripture they would still retain, 
and it would be read to thepi in the Hebrew language, as it is at 
this day. 

So much for the arguments and general information of '*A 
Layman." 

We now advance to the argument of J. H., in Article IV. 

We are deeply grieved, but not surprised, to find J. H. at ihe 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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outfet charging the Bible with being " the proHfio parent of daring 
blasphemies and fanatical excesses." Not the Bible is the pure 
Word of Qodf which J. H. must allow, unless he is an Atheist ; and 
if the Word of Go^ it must be, like its Author, holy and truthful; 
Mid if hohr and truthful, it cannot be tiie parent of the evils men- 
tioned. Those blasphemies and excesses had their source in the 
evil hearts of those that practised them ; and he who charges the 
Bible with them is guilty of false accusation, and that of the foulest 
kind. Most of those *' daring blasphemies " arose not from taking 
the Bible only as a Eule of !baith, out from following the example 
of Bomanists, and admitting something else as a part of their Bule, 
Buch as pretended visions and revelations. Witness Johanna South- 
^tt, Mormons, &c. We disown them ; they are not Protestants ; 
for they do not take the Bible as their Bule of Faith. 

The first argument used is that our Lord desired unity and peace 
to prevail among Christians, and that the Protestant Eule has not 
secured this. 

True, our Saviour desired unity and peace, and it is the desire of 
every true Christian. But unit^ and peace was never intended to 
be secured by a blind submission to an authorit;)r, the counterpart 
of which we nowhere find in the Bible ; nor by faith in a multitude 
of errors utterly antagonistic to the plain teaching of God's book 
and to common sense. 

Unity and peace must be striven after ; but perfect unity and 
peace will never be obtained in this fallen world. Christ did not 
secure it, even among his twelve followers, for dissensions arose 
among them, and one of their number was a betrayer. I suppose 
there was some Eule of Faith in the Apostles' days, whether ^e 
Bible only, ot the Bible and tradition combined ; and yet tiis rule 
did not secure unity and peace among the churches. Opinions 
differed, dissensions arose, and errors were propagated. In the 
early ages of the Church, this desired unanimity did not exist, for 
the Fathers differed from each other. Ori^en and TertulUan, on 
some points were suspected of heresy, and different parties sprung 
into existence. Surely they had a Eule of Faith in those days, 
and yet it did not secure unity and peace in the church. 

And what of the great Arian heresy which prevailed when 
Christianity became established, and received the sanction of kings P 
What, I say, of that heresy, which spread itself so far and wide 
that St. Atlianasius stood almost alone m the defence of the truth? 
Where was the Church of JRome then? It had an existence. And 
where was its wonder-working Eule of Faith, that it did not 
prevent such heresies? And if we come down to later ages, to the 
time when Popery had full play, — shall we find perfect peace 
and imity in the Eoman Catholic Church? Did not parties arise 
in their midst? Was there not a division between the Franciscan 
and Dominican friars ? Was there not a dispute between F^n^on 
and Bossuet ? Did not Popes vacillate, when called upon to decide, 
lest they should give offence to either party P Ace there not Jansen- 
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iflts and Jesuitfi still in the Churcli of Borne? Is not that church 
divided respecting the temporal claims of the Pontiff? Are not his 
own peculiar flock, those that live beneath the shadow of his wings, 
lifting up their heel against him ? And are^'not all these *' good 
CathoHcs" faithful sons of the church ? Oh, J. H. ! " Those that 
live in glass houses should not throw stones." Your peace and 
unity is external; among Protestants, internal. Unity does not 
necessitate uniformitjr. vVe, the great body of Protestants, are 
united in the same faith, under the same exalted head, *. e., Christ, 
and united in our resistance of Popish errors, and Papal domination. 
Christ nowhere asserts that the church was to be united under one 
human head. It was not thus united in the Apostles* days ; and 
Paul declared that the head of the body corporate was Christ, whose 
Yicar on earth is the Holy Spirit, and not that thing of an after- 
growth — the Pope. 

The second argument is drawn from the allied sterility of the 
Protestant Eule. This sterility I deny. It was not sterile at the 
time of the Eeformation, as we are informed by the quotation from 
Macaulay : — ** Fifty years after the Lutheran separation, Catholi- 
cism could scarcely maintain itself on the shores of the Mediterranean 
. . . . At flrst, the chances seemed entirely in favour of Pro- 
testantism." Nor has the Bible been sterile since, for it was never 
more fruitful than at the present day. Numerous societies have 
sprung up among Protestants, and from them are going forth 
missionaries into all parts of the world; and wherever tney go, 
people are converted unto the Lord. The Bible is at work at home ; 
thousands upon thousands are feasting upon the truth, and live and 
die in the faith. Sterile ! why you, J. H., know nothing of its 
influence upon Protestant hearts, or you would never bring such a 
charge agamst it. 

It is asserted, as an " undeniable fact," that every Christian 
nation has been converted by Catholic missionaries. . Whom do 
you mean by " Catholic missicmaries" ? If it is missionaries of 
the Church of Eome, then we say that history contradicts your 
fact, for the Apostles were the flrst to convert the nations ; and 
there was a regularly organized Christian Church, with its bishops, 
in England, before Augustine came over to re-convert it. If J. H. 
were better acquainted with the early propagation of Christianity, 
or if he were more truthful in his representations, he would not 
yenture the wild assertions which he does. 

Prevalence is no argument, either for or against the truth of a 
thing. Mahomedanism prevailed, but its prevalence did not prove 
its truth. Heathenism is 49till more prevalent in many parts of the 
world than Christianity, but this does not prove that heaUienism is 
right. The soil of this earth is more congenial to ^ror than truth ; 
hence it is in the moral as in the natural world, "iU weeds grow 
apace." Our Saviour never intimated that conversion should be of 
lie wholesale character boasted of by J. H. ; but he plainly taught 
us that the ^ay to heaven is narrow, s^d the gate is strait, and 
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xhtLtfetD there be who go in thereat. Hence the argument of J. H. 
iosefi its power. 

The third argument of J. H. i«, that when the Protestant Rule 
of Faith hfreelif carried out, it lead* to infidelity. By this Bule of 
Faith we understand the Bible; but J. H. unaerstands the unre- 
strained exercise qf human reason. Hence all his statements are 
now grounded upon a misrepresentation. Taking our view of our 
own Bule of Faith, his proposition may be thus expressed : — The 
Bible is a revelation of God, teaching us what we are to do, and 
trhat we are to believe, and urging upon us the necessity of faith. 
If we carry its doctrines and precepts freely out, then we are sure 
to lapse into infidelity ; ». e., if we walk in the path it directs, we are 
sure to walk in the path it forbids. Mark the absurdity ! 

But now with respect to the Bationalism of Germany;, and some 
diyines of our own church. We deplore it. But what ia the cause 
of it P Is it because these Bationalists receive the Bible as their 
only Rule of Faith P Nay, surely, but because they renounce the 
authority of the Bible— because they reject the inspiration of it — 
because they make their reason a part of their Rule of Faith. This 
is the cause of their infidelity. Tneir error is that of the Romanist 
— ^they will not receive the Bible as their sole standard of faith, 
and believe only and simply the doctrine it contains. 

Thus have I answered at length all the arguments of my oppo- 
nents, for ** Augustine " does not advance anything new, but 
examines the arguments of others. It was py intention to notiee 
all the exceptions taken to arguments adduced on the affirmative 
side ; but I have already passed the prescribed limit, and must 
content myself with re-establishing the position which I assumed at 
the opening of this discussion. 

There are two on the opposite side, viz., ''A Layman" and 
" Augustine," who favour my arguments with a notice, and their 
objections shall be considered. 

First, with reference to the text quoted from the second Epistle 
to Timothy. The objection is, that the Scriptures referred to were 
those of the Old Testament, and if we admit their sufficiency, then 
the Old Testament must contain **& complete code of Christian 
doctrine and morals." 

Now, in the fij*st place, I answer, that the Scriptures were able 
to make Timothy wise unto salvation, because profitable for doc- 
trine and for instruction in righteousness. This my opponent 
cannot deny, since it is clearly stated. 

Salvation is the end of faith, that at which faith aims. These 
Scriptures were able to make wise unto salvation, therefore they 
must have been sufficient as a nieans to this end. And, I ask, why 
is it absurd to suppose that the Old Bible contains a complete cocte 
of Christian doctrine and morals P Where is there a doctrine in 
th6't^e^ that cannot be inferred from the OldP Christ is preached 
in the Old from begitming to the end, as Ha is in the New. The 
latter Testament is btlt a confirmation of the former. Every fact 
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in the history of Christ was predicted. Are not some chapters in 
Isaiah as clear as the Gospels P " Christ came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil the law and prophets/' 

Granting, then, that the Old Testament was intended by St. 
Paul, does it not make our case stronger P If they were able to 
make wise unto salvation, how much more able must be the whole 
Bible, where we have the Old Testament confirmed by the New — 
where we have doctrines that were at first only indicated, or 
glanced at, drawn out, explained, and enforced P 

That which is profitable for a certain purpose, and shows its 
profitableness by its ability to accomplish the end proposed, must 
be sufficient ; and nothing but the merest sophistry could show it 
otherwise. 

The second objection has reference to our Lord making the Bible 
the ground of His appeal in all questions of dispute. The answer 
is, " That these appeals were made, not because any word proceed- 
ing out of His mouth was less infallible, but because, by so doing. His 
enemies were condemned by their own "professions." I do not say 
that the word which proceeded out of the mouth of Jesus was less 
infallible than the Scriptures; but I do say, that when Jesus 
wished to establish a doctrine, or refute an error. He applied to 
God's Word, independently of Jewish tradition, thus making the 
Scriptures the sole Eule of Faith. This my opponent cannot deny. 
We, as Protestants, follow the example of our Saviour, and cannot 
be wrong in so doing. 

The wiird objection has reference to the case of the Bereans. 
The answer of " A Layman " is simply a contradiction of the scrip- 
tural statement. We are told that the Bereans received the word^ 
which Paul preached with all readiness of mind, and that they 
searched the Scriptures daily, to see whether these things were so ;. 
. t. e.t whether what St. Paul preached concerning Christ could be 
gathered from the Old Testament Scriptures. " A Layman " says, 
that if they had brought what Paul taught them to the test of 
the written Word, they never would have become Christians, for 
they had only the Old Testament to refer to. Such proofless con- 
tradictions as these will be taken for what they are worth. 

Fourthly, exception is taken to the text which says, " Search the 
Scriptures," &c., and we are informed that the words may be ren- 
dered, " Ye search the Scriptures." I am aware that ipEvvar^ has been 
taken in the indicative by some, but I know, on the other hand, 
that St. Augustine makes it imperative, and the imperative has the 
almost unanimous consent of the Greek Fathers. I suppose tra- 
dition has not determined the sense of this passage yet, Ibut hopes 
to do by-and-bye, when there are quieter tunes to attend to such 
matters. 

And now come the quotations from the Fathers in favour of the 
Bible as the sole Rule of Faith. It is somewhat amusing to see how 
our opponents avoid an examination of these extracts. One has 
not access to the work of Tillotson, where every reference is marked ; 
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and another oonmden them garbled extracts, while he fails to 
prove them so. ** Clement " tells them where the extracts are to 
DO found ; but I suppose they have not access to the original worin 
of the Fathers, and therefore cannot examine them. And thus 
they pass our extracts by, branding them as suspicious characters, 
but not daring to bring them, each and all, before the tribunid of 
investigation, that they mi^ht prove their guiltiness. 

And thus have we exammea, and, I trust, refuted all the ar^- 
ments which have been brought forward to prove the Bible's m- 
sufficiency as a Bule of Faith. And thus have we maintained the 
position occupied at first, and from which we have not been shaken. 
I^otwithstanoing all that has been said, the Scriptures still bear 
witness to their sole sufficiency, if not in so many words, yet in 
effect ; and thousands who have received the Bible as their only 
Bule of Faith, have found its sufficiency. There is precept to guide, 
there is promise to comfort, there is counsel to warn, there is 
doctrine to instruct. The way of salvation is clearly marked out ; 
faith is enforced, and the object of faith is expressed. Thero is 
sufficient, then, to engage my attention and study so long as I live ; 
and I can never reacn its depths, or exhaust its fulness. I have no 
need of your traditions. I nnd no statement that these traditions 
were to form part of the Bule of Faith, and therefore my motto is 
still, " The Bible, and the Bible alone, this is sufficient as a Bule of 
FaitL" H. B. 

NEGATIVE EEPLY. 

We have at length arrived at the conclusion of our controversy 
.upon this important question ; and saving a few — I trust, unguarded 
— expressions on the part of affirmative writers, it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that it has been conducted with unusual good feeling 
and courtesy. And this is the more to be noticed, as unfortunately, 
in discussions of this kind, so many writers on both sides indulge 
in a strain of invective and insult, which renders an anxious inquirer 
perfectly disgusted, not only with the manner in which the debate 
IS carried on, but also with the subject itself. 

I con of course presume to offer no opinion upon a subject in 
which I am so deeply interested, but must leave it to the readers of 
the Controversialist to decide on which side reason and truth are 
to be found. 

It is admitted by all that the differences between Catholics and 
Protestants arise nrom the fact of one denying and the other affirm- 
ing a volume of inspired treatises to be the sole Bule of Failii, and 
the decider of all disputes which may arise respecting the doctrines 
of Christianity. It is a matter of the highest importance, for it 
involves the very means of salvation which the Almighty has 
appointed for man. If the Catholics have received something more 
than the whole Word of Gk)d, they will assuredly answer for it at 
the judgment seat of Christ; and if Protestants have wilWly 
rejected that church by whi«h we believe Qod has ever taught, and 
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still teaches, His saving truths, God himself will judge between it 
and them. 

In the present discussion, it is observable that the affirmative 
writers have chiefly drawn their arguments from the Old Testament ; 
but it is quite clear that that portion of Holy Scripture can have 
nothing to do with the question nowundet debate, since it belonged 
only to the Jewish people ; and whenever it happens to be referred 
to in the New Testament, it is only used as an argument ad hominem, 
against those who admit its truth and inspiration. 

But it is to no purpose at all to refer to the Bible for any proofs, 
without you first prove the genuineness, authenticity, and inspira- 
tion of it. Until tnis is done, argument is useless. 

Some of tiie fathers have been appealed to, but the quotations 
have been shown to be erroneous or misapplied. Nav, quotations 
from the very fathers our opponents have brought forward, have 
been met by extracts of a totally opposite description, already 

S roving that what has been taken as an approval of the Protestant 
octrine is misquoted, garbled, and, as a necessary consequence, 
referred to subjects with which it has no connection.* But it is quite 
fair to submit to the decisions of the fathers upon the canon aiid 
inspiration of Scripture (respecting which there is a vast diversity 
of opinion amongst them), and reject them altogether, when they 
testify that all that the apostles taught was rwt recorded in Scrip- 
ture, seeing that each is equally a matter oifact. 

The writers on the affirmative side seem to be under the iinpres- 
eion that by " tradition " Catholics mean a mass of vague opinions 
floating about the church, and nowhere recorded. This is an error. 
By "teadition" a Catholic understands those things, which by 
express declaration in the written word, he believes not to have 
"been committed to writing in the first instance, but delivered by 
Christ to His apostles, ana by the apostles to their successors ; and 
being of course of equal authority with those which have been, 
written, are equally to be believed. The proofs of these doctrines 
we find in the early fathers, those who succeeded the apostles, and 
who in their day were precisely what i^e apostles were in theirs,— 
the teachers of Christianity. So that whenever— as for instance in. 
•ttie case of the Trinity in a.d. 325, the Immaculate Conception in 
1864 — a doctrine which has not been defined by the Church is 
attacked, and discussions arise respecting it, the Church takes the 
writings of the Apostles and the Tathers, and from them declares 
what has always been the doctrine of the Chureh ; and the doctrine 
thus defined we believe, in consequence of Christ's promises to His 
Church, to be the infaUible truth. 

* The quotations bave also been taken at second hand. H. B. has borrowed his 
from Tillotson; "Clement" from Dr. Bennett*s "Theology of the Early Church," 
and " Theophylact" from the Rev. W. Goode. Could these gentlemen have read 
the entire passages from which they quote, they would haye seen the truth of my 
asstrtioo. 
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'* Clement " is not very hap^ in his definition of tradition. " In 
Panrs Epistles, he says (p. 93) "it signifies whatever is handed 
down to as, whether hy word or episUe. It therefore includes 
Scripture." Does it therefore exclude that which is not Scripture, 
viz., that which is handed down " by word " / He says also at p. 
87, that " the teachings of the Word of God " (by which he means 
the Bible) " were not to be modified by any oral traditions, which 
. . . . are far more likely to be corrupted than any written 
document." God forbid that we should attempt to modify a 
syllable of His law ! But the traditions did not long remain oral ; 
for, as Eusebius (au6ted by " Clement," p. 93) says, " Ignatius 
recommended the (lurches to commit the tradition of the apostles 
to writing, /br the sake of greater eecurity** It is quite clear from 
this, that tne churches were in possession of much that the apostles 
taught, but which they never wrote. 

The traditions thus committed to writing are what the Catholic 
terms the " unwritten word of God." 

I will give a short resum^ of the articles on either side, apart from 
any attempt to answer objections, or defend the negative writers. 

The opening article by H. B. avoids the real foundation of the 
question. He gives four reasons for answering the question in the 
affirmative : — ^that the Bible itself gives testimony to its own all- 
sufficiency as a Rule of Faith, and quotes two texts to prove 
it ; that our Lord answered those who would not believe Him out g£ 
the Old Testament ; and that St. Paul recommended his followers 
to consult the Scriptures* for themselves, and that the early 
Fathers declare that the Bible alone is a sufficient Eule of Faith. 

" Clement," in the next article, considers any question respecting 
the inspiration of the Bible to be absurd, and ^[uotos several texts to 
show tiiat the Bible is excellent, good for instruction, profitable, 
and so on ; that every one for himself should determine the true 
meaning of any passage of Scripture, and that before we pronounce 
the Bible to be an insufficient Itme of Faith, we should look to another 
Rule (that of the Catholic Church), and inquire whether that can 
supply any presumed want of the Bible. Several quotations from 
the Fathers are given, and considered to be conclusive. 

The first article of " Theojhylact " cives no further arguments in 
favour of the question, but is confined to replies to writers on the 
negative side. His second article, which is very similar, I notice 
below. 

The following arguments are given on the negative side, against 
the allsufficiency of the Bible as the sole Rule of Faith. 

In the opening article it is asserted that the Bible was never 
intended to be the only Rule of Faith, because we do not find in it 
any record of such intention on the part of our Lord or His 
apostles ; that it was not regarded at first as the only Rule, none of 
it having been written until some years after the ascension of our 

* These were Old Testament Scriptures, although H. B. does not wy so. 
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liOrd, and then, not for the purpose of increasing the spread 
of Christianity ; that the adoption ot this Eule was, in the first ages, 
humanly speaking, impossible, since sufficient quantities of co])ie8 of 
the sacred volume conld not have been given to the world prior to 
the invention of printing ;* and that Protestants do not themselves 
adhere to the Bible as their only Eule, since they take the proofs of 
its authenticity and inspiration from some other source than the 
Bible itself; and instances are adduced in which Protestants 
neglect some things which are commanded in the Bible, and practise 
others for which no command is there to be found. 

" Ignatius" shows the " impracticability of the Protestant Eule," 
in that it cannot of itself prove that any revelation exists at all ; 
that the Bible contains such presumed revelation ; that it contains 
all the inspired books which God intended it should, and none 
else ; that the generally received belief respecting the authenticity 
of its books is correct ; that the translation is true ; and that when 
one reads Holy Scripture he is sure he is reading the right sense of 
Holy Scripture. 

"A Layman's" article (which, strangely enough, has hardly been 
noticed by subsequent affirmative writers) argues that whatever 
rule we have must necessarily be infallible. That if the Bible be 
so clear (contrary to the declaration of St. Peter 2 Ep. iii. 16), it must 
teach every one with unerring certainty the same belief; and that, 
if each man is to be his own interpreter of Holy Scripture, the Holy 
Spirit teaches a multitude of conflicting doctrines. 

"J. H." proves that the Bible cannot be a sufficient Eule of 
Faith, by the actual results of Buch a belief He shows that where 
the Eeformation commenced the character of Protestant Christianity 
has gradxially deteriorated, until it has resolved itself into in- 
fideKty ; that in Germany, the most profound works against revela- 
tion, Scripture, and Christianity, have been written by professed 
Lutherans ; and that in Geneva, Calvin's own city, Unitarianism is 
triumphant, while in England the results have been nearly as bad ; 
and tnat wherever this opinion is held, it is the fruitful source of all 
the religious differences which exist. The writer also points out 
the fact that Protestantism has not increased beyond its first limits 
(except when its professors have emigrated, and of course carried 
their faith with them), and with all its wealth and superior ad- 
vantages, it has never been able to convert one single Pagan nation. 

The article of " Augustme" is in reply to some of the affirmative 
writers. 

It will be observed in the above, that the question of inspiration 
has uniformly been shirked by the Protestant writers. They have 
not been able to prove that one single line of the New Testament 
was penned at uie instance of the Almighty, nor that any of 
the writers " spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 

* Even in the present day the Bible Societies are unable to supply BufiScient; or? 
at all events, they are constantly asking for subscriptions to enable them to ^o so* 
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Nor htm a single text been jprodooed wliidi declAres the Bible 
alone to be a snfficient Bnle of Faith. * 

Old Testament texts are obrionsly ont of place when proving Uie 
inspiration or sufficiency of Hie New. The Old Testament was the 
exclasire property of a diosen people, who bore but a rery small 
proportion to the rest of the inlmbitants of the earth. They alone 
naa a written law, which, after all, was not all-sufficient, while all 
others had to depend upon tradition only. All the world, until the 
time of Moses, the patriarchs included, were utterly destitute 
of any written rule ; and if it had been necessary, the Almi^ty 
would most assuredly have vouchsafed to supply them witii one. 

The Old Law was given by Qod himself, under most miraculous 
circumstances, and in sight of the whole people of IsraeL Moses 
was distinctly authorized by Gk)dto be the writer of His commanda, 
and such proofs of his Divme legation were given as no Jew could 
possibly question. We do not find, that amid all their wanderings, 
and their desertions of the faith they should have practised, they 
ever disputed a word of the Scriptures, although, with the excep- 
tion of those times when prophets were sent to them, the proofs of 
the Divinity of those writmgs rested solely upon tradition. 

The New Law, on the contrary, was committed to the care 
of twelve obscure, poor men, whom the world looked upon wiiJi 
contempt. Out of the twelve, only five have left us anything 
in writing ; and not one of these even affirms that he is inspnred in 
writing his gospels or epistles. Still less does any one of them 
assert that he was ever authorized by our Lord to commit to writing 
anything that He taught. St. John writes that his readers 
" might believe that Jesus is tiie Christ, the Son of God."* St. 
Luke (not an apostle), because " it seemed good " to him to do so, 
that a certain Theophilus, to whom his gospel is addressed, ^ might 
know the verity of those words in which he had been instructed."t 
€k)d has never worked a miracle in favour of the Bible, nor ever 
assured any one of its truth. 

Search through the pages of the IjFew Testament, you will nowhere 
find any code of Christianity, — ^no summary of doctrine, — ^nothing 
that says such and such is all that is necessary to be believed : but, 
on the contrary, many texts (which have been c[uoted in tiie Negative 
Articles) implying that all that Christ and His Apostles taught, and 
desired Christians to practise, has not been expficitly set down in 
that book. And from the beginning of the period (the sixteenth 
century) in which, by some, the Bible has been regarded as the sole 
Bule of Faith, what has been the system upon which all have acted P 
Why, that you must go from book to book, and chapter to chapter, 
and select certain texts by which you will be enabled to prove the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the doctrine* of Justification, &c. And a 
religion constructed upon this plan must, as Dr. Lingard well 
observes, " depend maimy upon the skill of the constructor ;" seeing 

• St Jbhnzz. 81. f St. Lak« uS; 4. 
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that it is a mere patchwork affair ; and the more efficient the work- 
man, the better tne work will appear. But when they are asked to 
prove the inspiration of the New Testament, they are at h,vlt. No 
inspired writer, except St. Peter, in any way refers to another, or 
informs his readers whether, in his opinion, any gospel or e^stle is 
inspired or not ; so that, supposing you prove tiie inspiration, for 
instance, of St. Matthew, it hy no means follows that you have 
proved the inspiration of St. Mark. No external proofs, on Pro- 
testant principles, can exist ; for the Bible is their only authority. 
It is to no purpose to quote the Fathers, nor the belief of the early 
CSiurch. A modem divine (the Rev. Bantist Noel) argues that as 
ihe Pythagorean system was believed by wise and enlightened 
nations, and is now proved to be false, — so Christianity was imper- 
fectly imderstood by its first professors ; and we, having arrived at 
a superior pitch of knowledge in every other respect, must know 
more about it than they did. And our knowledge being greater, 
our conclusions must be sounder. 

The Bible, then, on Protestant principles, rests solely upon human 
authority. 

And can rationsd human beings for one moment imagine that any 
one not believing in Christianity, or such of its leading doctrines as 
the Trinity, would be converted by appeals to the testimony which 
fallible men render regarding what they know only on the word of 
others P If the Word of God be infallible, an infalhble witness must 
tell us so. 

If I am told that "internal evidence" proves the truth of the 
New Testament, I inquire first, of what that evidence consists P If 
it is that the teaching of the Bible is so pure and so holy, that per- 
sons following it as their guide forsake their evil ways, and become 
useful and exemplary members of society, I reply, that these 
results are not due to the Booh, but to the doctrines it contains ; 
and that a person could as easily be persuaded to amend his way of 
living by hearing impressive sermons as by reading the Scriptures. 
On the same principle, the sermons he hears might be proved to be 
inspired, as they would induce him to forsake sin, and practice 
holiness. But if by internal evidence I am to understand that the 
Bible contains such elevated principles and such pure and excellent 
morals as ure nowhere else to be found, that is no better a reason 
ihan that which die MiJiommedan adduces in favour of the Koran, 
or the Chinese in favour of Confucius. Internal evidence, no matter 
of what description, is worthless if supported by nothing else. 

**Lex Scripta" makes some not very intelligible remarks (p. 226) 
about the observance of Sunday. He says, "The Apostles kept 
©very recurring seventh day, though called ihe^H day of the week. 
This is a very lame^ ar^ment. The Jews, and our Lord also, kept 
the Sabbath, that is, Saturday; and the day on which our Lord 
rose was not only " called the Jirst day of the week," but was 
actually so. The Jews, after the ascension of our Lord, still con- 
tanued to observe, and do so in our own time, the Satiffday. If the 
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Sabbath was to be altered, why is no intimatioii given of the 
change in the New Testament ? The obvious reply is, Beeanse the 
Bible was not intended to be the only Eule of Faith. There is no 
Scriptural conunand to keep the Sunday holy : the obligation rests 
on other grounds ; and it is, consequently, beside the question to 
turn round upon Catholics and tell them that ikey should not keep 
Sunday holy oecause there is no command to ao so in Scripture^ 
Catholics do not beliere that the Bible alone is or was ever intended 
to be the only Rule of Faith. 

I do not understand what is the meaning of "He (Gre^ry) 
assumes the very thing to be proved, and asks for an authority m 
the ver^ paragraj^ in which he supplies it." I have not, nor has 
any wnter on the negative side, ever stated that the " authority " 
for the observance of Sunday is to be found in the New Testament. 
We know very well that no such command is there recorded, and 
we have vainly desired the affirmative writers to point it out if tiiey 
think it exists. 

" Lex Script* " " professes to know something of the Scriptures, 
but has yet to learn where " a command to keep Saturday holy '* is 
to be found." If his Scripture learning is so limited, he had better 
apply to the first Protestant child he meets, who will, doubtless, 
enhghten him upon the subject. 

He says, " that^ur Gospels hjfour inspired historians constitute 
a proof that a written rule was essential in the opinion of our Lord 
and His Apostles." I shoidd have liked this writer to adduce the 
proofs of the " inspiration " of these evangelists, especially of St. 
Jlark and St. Luke. They do not claim it in their Gospels, nor do 
they say that our Lord commissioned them to write. Still less is 
there any reference in their writings to what "Lex Scripta" says 
our Lord, considered essential, — the existence of an exclusive written 
Bule of Faith. One would have thought that from the fact of 
only two Apostles having written Gospels, it woidd be proved that 
" a written rule " was " not " essential in their " opinion. * 

This writer has furnished me with a useful figure of speech. He 
sa^s (p. 229) that the Epistles, in my opinion, would never have been 
written but for the existence of abuses. Medicinal applications 
'* would never have been devised had illness not existed : and there- 
fore Gregory argues that medicines are not worth much." I am 
sure I should not " argue " any such nonsense. To Protestants the 
Bible is supposed to be the sole source of all their spiritual know- 
ledge: they depend upon nothing else for what they consider 
correct religious opinions. But do we rely upon medicine alone to 
restore us to health, and keep us in a healtny state P I think, if 
" Lex Scripta " lived upon medicine alone for a few days, he would 
not find himself in a remarkably robust condition, oomething is 
necessary to enable us to understand Scripture correctly, and lood 
is likewise necessary to assist medicine in its efifect upon our bodies. 

" The common property of the whole Christian church," the New 
Testament undouDteoly was, and I should be very sorry to con- 
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tradiot "all ecclesiastical history and the writings of the Fathers ** 
by asserting the reverse ; but the same writings undoubtedly prove 
that the early Christians were not taught Christianity by that jSook 
alone. 

"Lex Scripta" seems to think that all our Lord's acts and deeds 
have been preserved in the Gospels, and quotes Acts i. 1, 2, in 
which St. Luke says that his " former treatise " contains ** all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach ** until His ascension. This can 
only mean, all that St. Luke knew of our Lord's life ; for St. John's 
Gospel contains a great deal which St. Luke does not record, and 
St. Matthew's and St. Mark's Gospels likewise supply much more, 
which is equally wanting in St. Luke's. " Lex Scripta " should read 
a little more carefally. 

He says, page 232, that all Pagans have their written Rule of 
Faith ; Protestants have theirs ; consequently Catholics ought to 
have theirs. Until he can show that Paganism is worthy of imita- 
tion, or that it is desirable to introduce into the midst of a united 
religion the element of discord. Catholics are pretty well content to 
remain as they are. 

He notices in one place an expression of mine, to which he 
devotes nearly a page. I asked fer " a single clear text which 
informs us that aahesion to a written rule .... is our only 
hope of salvation, and divergence from the meaning of that book a 
heresy." This should be, "privately interpreted meaning." I 
certainly did not mean to imply what the faidty construction of the 
sentence conveys. 

He also charges me with having " laboured to represent Scripture 
as obsQure, in order to reduce it to the level of absurd and con- 
flicting traditions." As for the obscurity, I think, letting alone the 
admissions of Protestants themselves, I have Scripture on my side; 
for St. Peter says that in St. Paul's epistles are " many things hard 
to be understood, which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as 
they do also the other Scriptures, to their own damnation." Not 
a very pleasant thing for those to contemplate who consider their 
own interpretation of Scripture to be as good as any other. 

He professes to answer the question of " Ignatius" — " How do 
Protestants know what books make up the Bible P" and his answer 
amounts to this : — that all the Fathers, and ecclesiastical tradition, 
agree that the books which now make up the Protestant Bible were 
inspired; and that, besides them, there were no other inspired 
books. How any writer can really state his belief in such a 
doctrine, I cannot tell. It is notorious that the early Christians 
were divided in opinion upon the inspiration of almost every book 
which was in circulation among them, and that until the Council 
of Carthage, in 395, decided which were, and which were not 
inspired, Christians accepted and rejected whichsoever they pleased. 
There are, I think, about twenty ancient canons drawn up by 
various Fathers, no two of which agree in all the books enumerated ; 
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and what is still mom singular, not one canon agrees wiik ihe 
Protestant one. 

" Lex Soripta" says he knows St. Paul wrote certain ^[kistles, on 
the same principles whereby he knows that Horace wrote the " Ars 
Poetica ;" but as the Bible is looked npon as an exclosiye eolledion 
of itupired books, Ihis sort of OTidenoe is insufficient. Hnman 
tradition can never tell ns with oerti^ty what inspired books form 
the Bible. It is curious that "Lex Sfcripta" overlooks this fact; 
for notwithstanding that he declares that to " >peA^ ^^ authoriiy 
in sudi matters is to be ridiculous" (page 300), he nevertheless 
Quotes St. Augustine, who declares that to know the inspired books 
the Catholic must follow the ** authority of as many Catholic 
Churches as possible" (page 301). ** Lex Scripta" sets language at 
• defiance hj asserting tnat " authority" here means *' testimony." 
I should uke a reference to a dictionarv which fives such a defi- 
nition. If devoid of truth, it certainlv has the diarm of novelty. 
And this is absolutely aU that '' Lex Scrii>ta" has to urge in reply 
to " Ignatius' " requisition. I have experienced no little difficiul7 
in extracting this much from the mass of verbiage, and angry 
sneering, of which his article is composed. 

He has laid hold of an expression of " A Layman," and wears it 
almost threadbare. It is this : — ** I, too, would say to a Protestant 
the same words — * Search the Scriptures* — for they testify of the 
Church, and her Divine Head; and which, if you reiect your 
prejudioes, the traditions of men, will lead you into its fold." The 
word "which," sufficiently points out, to any one conversant with 
English jp*ammar, what the " Layman" refers to. For the benefit 
of such mdividuals as " Lex Scripts," it would have been as we}!, 
perhaps, to have put " traditions of men" within brackets. 

It is impossible to test the correctness of this writer's quotations 
from the leathers, as he does not give a single reference tlux>ughout, 
except to some work of a " Eev. W. Goode." It is really too much 
to expect us to refer to works of this nature, even when written hy 
eminent Protestants ; and " Lex Scripta" appears to refer to this ' 
work only for the purpose of proving that Kome is wronc, which 
has nothmg to do with the subject of debate. He shoiDd have 
shown that Protestantism is ri^ht. He has actually given up ^e 
Protestant Bule, for he shows ^t to ascertain the truly inspired 
books, the Fathers must be consulted ; — the Bible is not sufficient 
to determine this fundamental point for Protestants. 

The remainder of his article is simply an attack upon Catholic 
faith and practice, and as such, I forbear to notice it, as it is 
manifestly no answer to the question at the head of the pa^^e. As 
he has, however, compkinea that I have used only the artifices of 
rhetoric, and neglected to observe the simple rules of logic, I will 
give one specimen of his " logic." 

I stated that neither of St. John's epistles contains much infor- 
mation about Christianity. " Lex Scnpta" says this is beside the 
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Biark, unless it can be prored that *' mformation was the object of 
epistles." Does he not see Hiat by this argument he really concedes 
the point at issue P The writers on* the negatiye side have main- 
tadned that the epistles were' not written for the purpose oi 
informing or instructing persons in Christianily, but that all were 
called forth by some acciaental circumstance, or some abuse. One 
can hardly repress a smile at what follows this portion of "jjez 
Soripta's" article.* 

I have been charged, and especially by ''Olement/' with 
" puerility," " sophistry," " feebleness," and so on. I am deeply 
conscious of my own defects, but in fair debate these are usually 
overlooked, if the arguments are worth noticing. The style of a 
writer should be separated from his opinions. I am glad to see 
that no such contemptible personalities have disfigured the affir- 
mative articles. It has been argued before that had the Bible heea 
intended by Qod to be the only jElule of Faith, it would teach them 
all the same. It has the c<mtrary effect. The Trinitarian declares 
it teaches him the Trinity; the Unitajdan learns, from the same 
source, that the Trinity does not exist. Which doctrine is true P 
Gllie Bible cannot decide. 

In the world are some hundreds of Protestant sects, all believing 
different doctrines, yet professing to derive their creeds from the 
Bible alone. Can the Bible inform a Protestant which of these 
is right P The <][uestion really lies in a nutshell, although so much 
can be said on either side. Pope Gbbooby. 



IS THE POETEY OF TENI^YSON AS HEALTHY IN 
ITS TENDENCIES AS THAT OF LONGFELLOW P 

AFFIBBiATIVB ABTICLE. — III. 

In a former article on this topic we endeavoured to deal with 
certain preliminary inquiries ; to clear the ground (as it were) for a 
broad and thorough discussion of the subject ; to ascertain its intel- 
lectual bearings and conditions, and thus to arrive at an intelligent 
apprehension of the real nature of the question before us, and of the 
principles of reasoning and of judgment upon which the debate 
should be conducted. We hold that such a course was desirable, 

* He sa^s something about "indulgences to sin,'* which he supposes Borne 
gives to her followers. He reaUj should inform himself a little better of what 
Catholicism consists, before he Tentnres to attack it; bat he doabtless thinks that 
where ** ignorance is bliss, 'tisyb% to be wise." 
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CTen if it were not necessary. Considered per se, the attempt to 
determine whether Tennyson or Longfellow exerts the healthier 
inflaenoe on the mind, is idl but valueless. A more practical ques- 
tion would be, to ascertain what is the combined effect of their 
writings ; for there are, perhaps, none who read modem poetrr at 
all — certainly none who ever give a thought to the question of its 
moral and intellectual influences, on themselres or on society — who 
do not read both poets. Moreover, we are all alike agreed, that in 
purity and high moral tone, both Teunyson and Longfellow are 
irreproachable. What, then, can be the utility of the discussion 
before usP Miffht we not as well occupy our time by gravely 
debating the relative alimentai^ value of beef and mutton ; or 
whether peaches or nectarines form the more wholesome dessert for 
a healthy man P For it is to be remembered that it is not the mere 
intellectuality of the subject matter of a given question whidi 
determines its value. The monk who wrote three folio treatises on 
the beard (in which he proved successively that we are bound to 
shave, that we ought not to shave, and that we have a perfect ri^t 
to please ourselves whether we shave or not), spent his lime as use- 
fully, and arrived at conclusions as valuable and comprehensible, as 
those " seraphic** and ** angelical" doctors who endeavoured to reason 
out the exact number of angels who could dance on the point of a 
needle. It is plainly not the particular conclusion at whicn we may 
arrive, which constitutes the utilitv of the present debate, so as to 
redeem both readers and writers from the charge of wasting their 
time in idle and profitless speculation. The discussion has an edu- 
cational value, in exercising the moral judgment, training the reason, 
and in forming and educating the taste. It is evident, therefore, 
that the more we narrow the question, and the less we argue in 
accordance with general principles, and with reference to the essen- 
tial nature, objects, and tendencies of poetry as poetry, so much the 
more shall we cast aside that which gives to the discussion its prac- 
tical worth. By adopting such a course, we shall inevitably cramp 
and confine the mind, when ostensibly professing to call it into fuln 
and free action, and shall do our best to cultivate and confirm that 
worst of all habits, — the habit of judging by impressions alone, and 
then employing our powers of thought and reflection in the task of 
inventing reasons and excuses in defence of those impressions. 

But we go further, and maintain that such inquiries as Uioee to 
which we devoted our former article are absolutely necessary, in 
order that we may rightly decide upon the question now under 
debate. We might as well pretend to have a ceometry without 
definitions, and a system of algebra without the foundation idea of 
quantity, as to judge betvreen the infiuence of two poets wiUiout 
ever settling in our own mind what poetry is, how it is to be 
judged, and how its efiects are to be guaged and estimated. We are 
actually told by H. G. that he has "little sympathy** with any 
theories as to " the nature, office, and intebtion of poetry, nor witli 
any canons of poetical criticism." All judgment on these matters 
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he regards as made np of "preconceived notions" and " individual 
fancies." Poetry to nim is " something undefinable, appreciable 
only by its influence on the mind." Very appropriately, therefore, 
he sets out with the declaration that " the question is not that of 
the merits of either party as poets intellectually considered." Of 
course, knowing nothmg of what poetry is, it must be impossible 
to judge between poets. Now, had H. G-. pursued these views 
consistently, he would have proceeded just simply to detail, the 
influence of Longfellow and or Tennyson on his own mind, — ^to tell 
us how one inspires, rouses, and stimulates his mind; while the 
writings of the other are " so elaborate and refined," that he finds 
them hard to be imderstood ; and ** so tinged with melancholy," that 
he cannot help tldnking them " objectionable," being himself one 
of those who do not " like to be allured from cheerfulness." On 
these grounds he might triumphantly have given his single suffrage 
against Tennyson. It is true that our friend would not have done 
much in the way of aratiment, but he would have brought the ques- 
tion to a very practical issue — ^namely, that poetry being sometning 
undefinable and amenable to no rules of judgment, we can only 
decide upon its merits by our feelings awarding the palm of supe- 
riority to that which best pleases us. If there happen to be a tew 
dull people, who prefer melancholy poetry, what more easy than for 
H. Gr. to declare such preference a " morbid love which ought not 
to be nurtured or encouraged P" H. G., however, had some qualms 
and misgivings in respect to this main argument; and m the 
endeavour to escape from the absurdity of setting up his own likes 
and feelings as the test of the healthy tendency of poetry, he has 
most wofully sacrificed coherency and consistency of thought. 
After telling us that we are not called upon to decide the compara- 
tive merits of the two poets, he defines the meaning of our thesis by 
means of an equivalent phrase. "Our topic," he says, is "the 
healthy tendency of their poetry, oe its ir^uence for good on the 
jm>ular mind ;"- and H. G. therefore sets himself to work, to show 
wnat are the characteristics of poetry which is "to affect the 
masses." Will it be credited that, in the pursuit of this aim, the 
very writer who expresses his contempt for aU reasoning on the 
" nature and office" of poetry, as mere baseless assumption, and who 
further declares that poetry i^elf is " undefinable," actually proceeds 
to put forward his own views upon the " primitive origin and uses" 
of poetry ! But we will p^s over this marvellous and suicidal self- 
contradiction, and will asic why the topic before us is to be debated 
with regard " to the masses "P Neither Longfellow nor Tennyson 
can be said to be popxdar with what we term the masses. They are 
the poets of middle and higher life, — the poets of the intelligence 
and education of the age. Neither of them writes, or professes to 
write, those songs, ballads, &c., which form the poetry of the people. 
Why, then, are they to be tried by a test which is inapplicable to 
either of them P The objeict of H. Gr. is obvious enougn. Tenny- 
son's poetry does not possess the same clearness, simplicity, and 
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direetaem of pBrpofe and of teachlBg, as are to be foimd in Long* 
fellow's wrifcmffs. It reauires more thoBght and it«dj to grasp las 
full compass of profoond and subtle thought ; mofe obsemttion to 
see his marrellous delioacj and refinement of imagination and of 
execution. The lessons he teaches are less direotlj concerned wHSol 
our c(«im<m outward life ; he appeals more to the inmost sum, to 
our spiritual nature. Of course, therefore, TouiYSon will ha^e less 
attractions the lower we sink in the educational and literary scale 
of society. Tennyson's poetry is of too high and refined a stamn to 
be appreciated below a certain rank in the community; while 
Lon^Uow's poetry is of too simple, eamtrt, and steriing a cha- 
racter not to find £sTOur with the highest class of intellects. 
H. G.'b plan of arguing, therefore, is simply a scheme for outvotinjg 
Tennyson. It needs scarcely a word to show the utter folly of this 
kind of reasoning. If we admit it, we must at once concede that in 
nine cases out of ten the tendencjr for good of any work is in 
iuTerse ratio to its intellectual merit. If the numbers of per8<ms 
which they directly afiect is the sole criterion, the '* £ncy(&p»di& 
Britannica" is of tar less import than Chambers' ** Information for 
the People ;" Macaulav and Hallam must give place to Gk>ld8mith, 
as historiaos ; and Sir John Herschel must Be looked upon as of less 
beneficial influence to science than the author of a sixpenny cate- 
chism on astronomy. 

We have dwelt upon this redudio ad absurdum of H. G.'s argu- 
ment from the extent of popular influence, because it materiiuly 
helps our own cause. We haye only to turn to the article of 
"Edmund" to see that the same argument is adopted by that 
writer also; though more skilfully veiled. *' Longfellow, says 
" Edmund," *' appeab to an extended circle, and thereby gains a 
wider audience,' --'*his homeliness reaches the masses,"— he preaches 
** sermons, in which the application is the most prominent i>art," — 
he utters truth ** for the sake of its stimulating power," — ^his interest 
is ** in the common course of eventsf' — ^he is " at home in the acttvi- 
ties of hfe." All this is nothing more than the assertion that Long- 
fellow has a wider circle who can appreciate and understand him, 
and who ma$f be more or less influenced by him. The truth is, our 
opponents have no other groxmd left for them. They must either 
take this plan of criticism by tmiyersal suflrage, or else must argue 
the question upon generalgroundB. The discussion before us is not 
upon the point whether ^nnyson or Longfellow has the widest 
range of intelligent readers. We can no more rationally twist our 
theme to such an issue, than we could pretend to infer that barn- 
door fowls are more wholesome than pheasants, because more people 
eat them. I^or are we asked to determine whether Tennyson or 
Longfellow exerts the greatest amount of influence in the world. 
To have misunderstood the plain question at the head of these 
pages, as equivalent to eiiher of the above inquiries, is in itscdf a 
proof of the false position in which our opponents have found them- 
selves placed. If the influence of Tennyson is less healthy than 
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tliat of Longfello>¥^, becaiiB6 lie is less simple, clear, and preceptiTely 
practieal, then " Paradise Lost" is less healthy in its inEuence than 
X onng's " Night Thoughts" and Cowper's Essays, and is infinitely 
below Dr. Watts's nnrsery rhymes. By parity o{ reasoning, 
^ Edmund" and H. G. either do or ought to believe that the worM 
could better spare Addison and Steele, Macaulay and Sydney 
Smith, than the " Contributions of Q. Q." 

We may therefore conclude that the inquiries in our opening 
article were not only desirable but absolute^ essential. It is our 
duty now, therefore, to judge between Longfellow and Tennyson 
as poets or metrical artists, whose first object is to gain our ear witiki 
the melody of thnr words, to fill the imagination with the beauty 
and grandeur of the creations of their gemus, to wield our passions 
and emotions, and to engage the mind with their subtle thoughts. 
Having thus guaged their power of iufiuence, we shall have next to 
ascertam the way in which they have used that power ; for all 
restdting moral influence is a combination of the active power and 
moral quality of the influence actually exerted. With reference to 
the first point, the comparative merits of Tennyson and Longfellow 
as poets, our present share in such a comparison may be dismissed 
eurrente ccdamo. A more interesting subject for individual thought 
or for an essay it would be difficult to choose. The topic would at 
once be deeply interesting and fraught with intellectual improve- 
ment. Botn poets wouM amply repay the thought and study 
required, for both stand out as true poets of a hi^ order indeed. 
But, in tiie present ease, we have merely to do with the conclusion 
to be drawn from such a comparison ; and can any one doubt what 
must and will be the unanimous verdict of eveiy person competent 
to form an opinion P There is much sweet music and many vaiying 
moods of rhythmic melody in Longfellow, but they sink mto utter 
monotony when compared with the marvellous mastery over the 
poetic lyre which characterizes Alfired Tennyson. Listen to ihe 
d)ying Stcan, and the metre and rhythm are pure, descriptive music ; 
the ear is ravi^ed with delight, in spite of the want of anything in 
the ]^oem on. which the nund can seize. Note how musi<^y 
descriptive l^e measure of Mariana in the Mooted Chraai^e is made 
to be ; each line chiUing the heart, yet inarching on with a &rm 
beat that ac[ds a kind of nightmare force and horror to the picture 
which rises before the mind, and gives us a sense that her desolation 
is hopeless, changeless, and inevitable. How inimitable the dream^ 
like 

" Music that gentlier ob the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids oa tired eyes/' 

of the Lotos'JEaiers, Who can listen to the infinite calm that 
breathes through every line of the poem, and fail to realize the 
picture, and 

" With half shut eyes, ever to seem 
FalliDg asleep in a half dream "? 
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What poet has erer penned music more exquisitely aerial than the 
playfot lightsome strains of the Talking Oak f How wonderful 
the yariety of music which is brought out from one single metre in 
the three strains of the May Queen ; the first free, gay, and gladsome, 
the second full of the sad, sweet music of unavailing regret and of 
earthly sorrow ; the third solemn, yet hai>py, breathing forth the 
calm of resignation, mingled with the brightness of hope. How 
quietly, softly, and gently flows the measure of the Miller's 
bauffiier, that exquisite renew of the happiness of a life-long love. 
How fierce and stmging, what sharpand pointed home-thrusts of 
scorn, are the verses of Lady Clara Vere de Vere ; every line almost 
tells its meaning in its very rhythm. What merriment sings in 
every line of Ampkion, What serenity, calm, and purity is brewed 
out m St, Agnes Eve, as we picture to ourselves the prayerful saint 
gazing out upon the still and stainless moonlit ** snowy sward;** 
how me verse bursts forth into a flood of harmony, seemmg to bear 
us up as her soul rises heavenward, under the influence of tb.e vision 
and the ecstacy divine which passes before her, and then subsides 
into a calmness unspeakable. Again, what a boundless range of 
power Tennyson finds in blank verse. Take the Morte d^ Arthur, 
or The Epic, as it' is nominally entitled, and for sonorous majesty, 
exquisite rhythm, sustained power, and delicacy of finish, we believe 
that it is outdone by no blank verse in the English language ; then 
turn to Oodiva, the excellence is the same, but under the plastic 
hand of the poet the blank veVse seems quite difierent in its music. 
In Audley Court and some other poems, the metre takes a form that 
seems just to pourtray the natural intonations of animated conver- 
sation Detween highly cultivated minds, which have thrown off all 
working cares and trammels, and are recreating in the genial inter- 
course of social life ; and again, in the Gardener's Daughter, the 
verse has a wondrously rich, full flow, its music even deepening in 
its tones of happiness, till the mind rests in the certainty of the 
life-long and ever-increasing nature of that happiness; and then 
how the last lines seem to modulate into a minor key, and with a 
few rich chords, to complete the whole, and to leave us standing in 
contemplation at the verge of a happy life, whose past gleams out 
a golden memory of blessedness, and whose future is a sure and 
sunbright hope. Once more, how marvellous, — we use the term 
advisedly — is the power of lyric music manifested in Lochsley Hall, 
with its impetuous passion, its withering, scathing scorn, and its 
passing modulations of heartfelt tenderness and pathos, — now 
moving in sullen strains of discontent, but at length sweeping forth 
into full maiestic music, telling of the triumphs of the past over 
suflering and passion, and of nigh purposes and resolves for the 
future. We feel that we have digressed far, and yet we have not 
even alluded to the later productions of Tennyson's muse. It may 
safely be said, that no poet of this century has equalled him in the 
range and perfect conunand of musical skill and power which he 
possesses. Longfellow, on the other hand, widi great sweetness, 
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has great sameness and even tameness in his lyric metres. Each 
stanza is an exact musical counterpart of the one which it foUows 
and the one which it precedes. His music scarcely ever swells, 
falls, or changes with nis -subject. Tennyson makes music out of 
the words in which he expresses his thoughts, while Longfellow 
ada/pts his words and thoughts to music. And when we turn from 
the lyric poems, what have we in Longfellow's writings? His 
blank verse cannot claim anything distinctive ; it is merely negatively 
excellent— free from faults, and smooth to read, but nothing more. 
Li Evangeline Longfellow certainly succeeded in making the hexa- 
meter more tunable and more endurable to English ears than any of 
his predecessors had done ; yet every one almost will admit that 
his success was but partial. Few but the most enthusiastic of his 
admirers will hesitate to admit that his late poem, of Sir Miles 
Standish is in all respects a failure : most will be convinced by it 
that the popularity of Evangelins is due to the tale, and in spite of 
the metre. Then, again, what shall we say of Hiawatha ? Can we 
look upon it in any other light than as an experiment as to the 
easiest w&j of lendfing the charm of metre ot some kind to old 
traditions r It just proves that it is easy for any man to turn any topic 
he pleases into a very strongly accented metrical shape. Any one 
with an ear for intonation may read Hiawatha until he can talk 
Hiawatha, or at least talk in trochaic verse of the Hiawatha model. 
Who does not here feel the inferiority of Longfellow to Tennyson 
as a metrical artist P Can any one imagine it possible for Alfred 
Tennyson to write and give to the world such a gigantic piece of 
sing-song P 

vVe claim then for Tennyson a great superiority over Longfellow 
in that attribute which draws the boundary line between prose and 
poetry. But, as we pointed out in our former article, while the 
poet is separated from all other thinkers and writers by the adoption 
of metre, he has another distinction which he shares with the 
humourist, the novelist, and dramatist, — he seeks to create intel- 
lectual or spiritual pleasure by addressing primarily the imagina- 
tion and the heart, instead of the understanding and reason. Now 
we claim the supremacy in these respects also for Tennyson. It 
woidd be pleasant to give a few instances, and to dwell upon his 
powers of conception, the completeness and vividness of his power 
of reproducing in language, and presenting to the reader, the 
beautiful visions which rise within his own mind. The space we 
have already occupied, however, compels brevity, and our opponents 
have conceded the point. " If," says " Edmund," " our present 
object were to prove which was the greater poet, undoubtedly 
Tennyson must take the precedence of Longfellow, as possessing 
more depth of imagination and breadth of view, more subtlety of 
thought," &c. (p. 251) ; and again (p. 254), we are told that in 
" pictorial e£fect (*. e., the power of presenting to our imagination 
the creations of his own imagination) "Longfellow cannot ap- 
proach" Tennyson. So, too, H. G. declares (p. 323), that " as an 
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artifltic poet/' he believes TeBnyson ^ to be superior to Longfellow." 
With these testimonies we mre content. 

Again,-- distinct from the poetic faculty and the imaginaliTe 
powers, we most have regard to the respective powers of thought pos- 
sessed by the two poets now under discussion. As we Have before 
remarked, we believe that artistic genius is always accompanied by 
proportionate intellectual power. It would be easy f<»r us to prove, 
by analysis and example, that Tennyson is a deeper thinks, a man 
of ijrofounder grasp <n mind, than ]x>ngfellow ; Imt here i^so we are 
anticipated by our opponents. Arguing as they do on the ground 
of pofmlarity, they make Tennyson's mental superi<»rity tiie ground 
of their decision. He may " captivate cultivated minds," but he is 
too subtle and profound *' for the masses." 

We have therefore arrived at the condusion that, metrically, 
artistically, and intellectually, Tennyson is ihe greater. In a w(«d, 
his poetic faculties and mental endowments vjf^ him above Long- 
fellow. This decision we hold to be an amrmative reply to the 
question in debate, unless Tennyson be accused of debasing his 
muse to the service of vice or profanity, — an accusation whien ia, 
of course, out of question. We have already exposed the follj 
of judging the influences of poetry by the number of people wh<MBi 
it peases or moves ; and it must be obvious that it is equally absurd 
to judge it by the extent and simplicity of its didactic qualities. 
The aim of a poet is not direct teaching ; and the more closely he 
attempts this, the more flat and prosaic "^U his poetry be. He mar 
give very good advice, but if he confines himself to tiiis, he wiu 
never do more than clothe his advice in smooth and pretty verse. 
Men have versified on almost every subject, but we know of no 
great poem modelled on the principle of direct teaching. Yirgil 
professed to teach agriculture in his '*G«orgic8," but the real^ 
practical precepts in husbandry which he g^ves, are a dead weight 
to the poem, and might have been more plainly and forcibly put in 
a prose tractate. No one can imagine that any Eomanev^ learned 
practical farming from the " Geong^cs" alone. No great poet has 
ever professed to be catechist and lecturer to humanity. When 
Milton wrote "Paradise Lost," he accomplished a greater w<»rk 
than if he had attempted to put his "Christian doctrine" into 
blank verse. The question, tnerefore, comes to this, — Is the 
** healthy influence" of poetry to be guaged by its i^proach to the 
qualities of simple, unadorned moral prose P If so, the worse the 
poet the better and healthier his influence. According to this 
theory, when Shakspeare described the "poet's eye, in a fine 
frenzy rolling." while his imagination bodies forth the shapes <rf 
things unknown, he described an individual the world would do 
well to shun, for its mc^al health's sake. We cannot imagine the 
poet he paints contenting himself witii inditing a Sonnet to Perse- 
verance, or an Ode on the wickedness of telling stories. Judge on 
these principles, and Mr. Martin Tupper deserves the crown, if 
(for we confess we never succeeded m reading through a Boore 
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fages of it) his "IVoverbial Philosophy'* answers to its title. 
*oetry has no such office as our opponents seem to suppose. It 
teaches only indirectly, by working upon our emotional beinff, by 
refining us, by raising us above the pettiness and turmoil of the 
crowd. With Milton, it takes us by the hand, bids us stand, as it 
were, by the foot of the Eternal Throne, and th^:<e behold the ways 
of Gt>d justified in our 8ight,-Hnot by arguments of logic, but by 
the glorious vision of the drama of the history of man. With. 
Shakspeare, it bids us analyze and watch the human heart, and all 
its passions ; to study the inxier nature and hidden springs of man's 
being and character. With Spenser, it bids us fill ooroninds with 
pictures of purity and innocence, for which we look in vain in the 
world around us. It unveils the face of nature; raises us above 
the miserable round of self, the artificialities of society, the mate- 
riality and routine of existence ; lets us breatJie a freer atmosphere ; 
convmces us that we have souls within, possessed of mighty powers ; 
that there is a beauty and a glory about our path, above us, 
around us, and before us, rea^ though but half perceived, or 
totally hidden to the eye of sense. It comes to us as visions came 
to the prophets of old. The greater ihe poet, therefore, the 
iiealthier his influence. He may abuse his gifts, but he will propor- 
tionately sink his own poetic eminence. It is not in the range of 
possibility for any <me to write a poem equal in poetical merit to the 
Gardeners Daughter, and to take far his subject a guilty and 
vicious love, instead of one that is holy, happy, and pure, unless he 
also changes hit Ireatment. He may write a Guinevre, but 
mentally and morally the effect is the same. Oiu^ faith is s1iK>ng in 
this. No bad poem ever was or ever can be a great poem. Poetry 
is one of the nighest faculties given to man ; and the higher the 
poetry, the healthier, more subtle, and more enduring, will be its 
influence. In granting Tennyson to be ihe greater poet, our 
opponents have answer^ the question before us in the affirmative. 
We might oonclude here, but at the risk of being thought weari- 
some, we must advert to the kind of comparison which it has been 
sought to institute between Tennyson tmd Longfellow. We are 
asked by " Edmund" to compare the Two Voices with the Psalm of 
I^e. We accept the comparison. Ti^e any man worsted in the 
battle of life, feeling, with <me of old, that all things are a^ffdnst 
Lim ; ready to utter bitter tilings against the day of his birth ; 
aurroundeA with unsympathizing counsellors, like those of Job ; 
or alone, sternly, but with failing strength, grappling with trial, 
temptation, and doubt ; with the painful ridSe of the earth, and 
the mystery of evil perplexing his mind. Bead to such the Tsalm 
of Life, A trumpet call to the battle it is, but he is lying wounded, 
benumbed with pain, veiled in thick darkness. Will the summons 
staunch his wounds, brin^ back his strength, nerve his limbs, light 
and guide himP Why, it is like telling the naked and hungry, 
** Be thou covered, and be thou filled !" It only reminds him of 
disappointment, of the days 
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** When, wide in tool and bold of toogne, 
Among the ttnts ho pansed and •ong.*' 

No ; the Psalm qfLife may meet the case of him who flags through 
waywardness, indolenoe, or because he finds that he has to fight, 
ana not merely to march in triumph ; but it cannot meet the case we 
haye supposea. Those who haye known or can imagine that stem 
struggle within, which we haye described, will yalue and feel the 
worw of the Two Voicet. The desperateness of the struggle is not 
dis^ised ; we watch it, forgetting ourselyes, yet feeling the appli- 
cability of the description. We see the foe held at bay, the struggle 
growing more determined, yibrating between hope and fear ; but 
the foe nas spent his last shaft, and retires as from a drawn combat 
But then the change ! The eyil one has been resisted. He has not 
been conquered, but he hits fled. We look out of ourselyes now, 
and find tne remedy there. In a moment,— 

** A Becond Toice is at onr ear, 
A little whisper silver clear, 
A murmor, * Be of better cheer."* 

Light has broken, strength returns, we are again ready for life and 
its duties. Of course there are those who know of nothing beyond 
a little weariness, a slight dejection. The Psalm of L\fe meets 
their case, so perhaps would a night's rest ; but Tennyson sought 
to meet, and we tbmk has met, a far more fearful case. SimOar 
comparisons without number might be instituted. Longfellow tells 
us in a stirring way what to do ; but we knew it before. Tennyson 
exhibits the whole struggle before us. We feel that we haye a 
friend, not a mere adyiser, — a sympathizer in whose knowledge we 
can trust, not a mere director. St. Auffustin told us that sins may 
be made stepping-stones to yirtue, and Longfellow only puts the 
idea into yery musical English for us. We may think of his yerses, 
and the lUtU fault of to-day may be turned into a round of the ladder 
of improyement to-morrow ; but will the yerses stand us in stead 
when a passionate heart is transfixed with the agony, the disap- 
pointment, and the scorn figured in Locksley Hall F Surely not. 
But in that poem we haye the whole drama worked out before our 
eyes. We learn from it as we learn from Shakspeare. We " leam 
to suffer and be strong," as we can neyer leam by being merely 
told to "be strong." The same remarks would apply to Maud. 
"Edmund " is puzzled to know what to accept as Tennyson's conyic- 
tions! Why, it is the yery nature of dramatic writing that we 
should find the truth and the conclusions in the result of the whole. 
Did Shakspeare belieye with Hamlet, or notP Did he mean to 
say he would haye killed DesdemonaP Did he really sympathize 
with Shylock or his debtor? Did Milton approye of Satan's senti- 
ments P The questions are aU as sensible as "Edmund's " perplexity. 
Afpin, we are told Tennyson is morbid. Yerily, it would appear 
as ifsome people thought life ought to yibrate between a laugh and 
a comfortable quiescence of mental and physical repose. "Mor- 
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biditjr ** is used in such a manner as tx^ be equivalent to any mood 
of mind not actually comfortable— as something nearly akin to 
reflection and thought. Melancholy is the bSte noir of the soul, to 
be shunned with horror. We can put no other interpretation upon 
the oft^epeated charge of being " morbid," which is brought agamst 
Tennyson. The man who wrote the Miller's Daughter, the Gar- 
deners Daughter, the Talking Oak, and the Da^ Dream, surely 
has no diseased ideas of human love and affection. The Golden 
Year, Ring Out Wild Bells, You ask me why, though ill at ease, 
and Love thou thy hand, are not altogether like the productions of 
a confirmed croaker, nor of one wholly destitute of philanthropy 
and patriotism. But, unfortunately, Mr. Tennyson deals with 
human life as it is novo, — deals with all its phases, its sorrow as well 
as its joys, its weaknesses, its struggles, wrongs and doubts ; and 
there seem to be people amongst us who are afraid to be reminded 
of these things, and quite horrified at seeing them yourtrayed and 
grappled with. Now, for ourselves, we confess that it is herein that 
we find the full proof of Teimyson's real height, and of the great 
work which he is doing amongst us. His mind is many sided, 
full of deep thoiight and deep feeling ; his soul bears close sym- 
pathies ana relations to all other soius. He has grasped the full 
meaning of the age in which he lives, and has become its bard, 
interpreter, and prophet. He is nobly answering the querulous 
wail of those who deem that the age of poetry is gone. Not by 
precept, but by depicting human passions, joys, hopes, fears, and 
struggles, he is teaching us. He fights our spiritual battles for us 
before our eyes. In deep allegories, he deals with the knottiest 
questions of the age ; and, as his latest work, he has wrought out 
an illustration of the great doctrines of Christianity from the old 
romances of the past. We cannot stay to speak of the Idylls ; we 
can only point to the concluding poem of the series. We have there 
poetry unsurpassed in the language, — ^fuU of touching tenderness, 
breathing the very spirit of our holy religion. We feel love and 
forgiveness triumphing over injury and wrong ; raising the fallen 
as itself rises. 

The charge of morbidity is generally coupled with In Memoriam, 
One word on that series of poems, and we have done. We have 
pointed to the moral of Cruinevre, — its working out the grand 
principle of love in its redeeming power. In Memoriam is the 
gospel of sorrow, an expansion and commentary upon the Divine 
declaration, ''Blessed are they that mourn." We confess that 
to ourselves it is well nigh the book of our age, as a literary 
production. A book that we value the more as we read it more. 
Never elsewhere has tiie struggle of the soul with sorrow in the' 
vaUey of tihe shadow of death been pourtrayed with such truth. 
Every phase of that strug:gle is there ; but there is more. There 
18 the victory, — the discipline and firoits of sorrow. There is 
the wisdom, the calm, the resignation, and the blessed hope, remain- 
ing behind, for us, there is <' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
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takes awmy; faleHadbetlieiuuBeof tlwLord.'* For tine dead thrae 
is the benediodon, '' Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord." 
Hiere are dark doubts and ooestiomnM, but they e^er fpve place im 
the luUiinest thouffhta ana the bri»itest hopes. Gnef oarkens 
almost to despair, but softens to ho^ and happy remembranoes* 
while £uth passes on exnltinKly to future aoenes of biiM. We see a 
pnrpoBe in oar sofferinffs ; the mysteries of Proridmce seem half 
explained. We acknowledge and feel that there is a dbcipline in 
affliction which reconciles it with Eternal love and ffoodness. We 
are ready to say, " It is good to have been afflicted. Our £uth is 
strengtliened, our souls purified. Our final mood is thank^Eilness^ 
We learn to cast off real morbidity ; all miserable shrinking £rom 
aught that is not comfortable. We rejmoe that we can sufier, for we, 
feel that so only can we deeply enjoy. There is no healthi^, happier 
mood than that in which we leam at last to say with Tennyson, — 

f Nor, what may coimt itself m blest, 
The heart that nerer plighted troth, 
But stagnates in the w^ds of sloth, 
Nor any want-bef;otten rest 

" I hold it true, whatever be£dl; 
I feel it when I sorrow most,*— 
'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

B. S. 



** I envy not, in any moods, 

The captive void of noble rage, 

The linnet bom within the cage, 

That never knew the summer woods. 

^I envy not the beast that takes 
His licence in the field 9i time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes. 
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"Procnl, procnl erte, profani, 
Conclamat vates, totoqne absistite Inco." — VirgU. 

Thb most pleasing duty of the oontroyersklist is ours on l^e 
present occasion ; for we hare not to find faxQt with our opponents, 
we have only to praise, and award the meed of praise to our adopted 
poet, Longf^ow. It is sur^ a pleasing task to feel that we can say 
as much or more in praise of Tennyson than any of his advocates, and 
yet be able to say still more of Ix>ngfellow. It is not j^atriotism, 
nationality, nOT any considerations of time or place wmoh shoukl 
influence our judgment on such a question as iMs ; it is as teachers 
of the great family of the Saxon race, as exhibitors of the true and 
the beautiful, as moral and intellectual artists and prop^ts, tiiiat 
we compare the two most delicate and refined tastes in this i^kKrious 
universe of ours. We have presented to our notice two exquisite 
geuM, diamonds of the " first water," and it is our onerons duty to 
*make choice, before the many and astute readers of these pa^, 
of the preferal^ One, and to show reasons for our choice <^ a 
solid and substantial character, calculated to satisfy the cultivated 
perceptions and vigorous judgments of men accustomed to hold 
fast that which they believe to be true, and who require irom othets 
a reason for the truth that is in them. We have given our opinioai 
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of the nature <^ trae poetry on a former occasion,* and, by implioa* 
tion, of the trae mission oi a poet, in these words : — " Poetry is the 
blushing forth of transcendent truth and beauty, — ^it delights in the 
beauty and sublimity of the soul; therefore the true genius of 
poetry, and the true philosophy,' must be the creation and imitation 
of truthful, beautiful, amiable, and holy objects, such as elevate, 
ennoble, purify the soul, and £t it for a higher and a holier state 
of bein^. The distinctive characteristic of the greatest poetic genius 
must meai be the preservation in his writings of the greatest 
measure of pure and noly truth and dignity, of h^h moral purpose." 
Passing years have tended to confirm the force and truth of this 
opinion, we consequently feel greater pleasure in relying upon this 
canon of taste than we could possibly have dx^ud hjad it not have 
stood the test of years and experience. 

By this rule, we are content to i^ide by the verdict of the 
British Coniroversialuts in the question, Tennyson versus Long- 
fellow ; yet not verstts, but concursus, in fraternal emulation. 

Long&Uow's peculiarities are deHoacy and beauty rather than 
sublimity; yet his chief feature is real earnestness of purpose in 
striking home a moral lesson to the heart; his high intellectual 
accomplishments and many attainments qualify him to deck his 
thoughts in the most fascinating dress, while energy and earnest^ 
uess of character make him to feel his mission as a great teacher to 
the world of mind and feeling by which he is surrounded; his 
learning does not mystify nor crush the beateous thoughts embodied 
in his melodious numbers ; it is not' the terr(»:s of Ihe Alps but the 
beauties of the Ehine he loves to depict — not the hurricane of the 
prairie but the quiet and comfortable activity of the homestead in 
which he delights ; he is rather a poet of the beauties of every -day 
life, than the poet of nature's grand sublimities and infinite t^ors. 
Longfellow is strictly a sentimental poet : he speaks to the heart ; 
he expresses the feelings of the heart ; he exhibits the heart's fullest, 
most truthful workings ; he aspires after and makes his reader wish 
for higher, holier, nobler thoughts, feelings, objects, and aims. 
Besides, while thus leading onward and upward the aspiring soul 
of humanity, he does not disregard the weak, the erring, the poor 
and the afflicted; he has pity for them, and compassion. His 
sympathy is " blood warm," and comes from the heart of a brother, 
consequently it never fails to reach the heart. It gives solace, it 
imparts strength, it conveys hope, it creates happiness, by means 
of that wondrous link of genume sympathy whicn shares in each 
other's joys and sorrows, makes the rejoicing more a hundred-fold, 
while the sorrow shared is made lighter, and in the company of 
such sweet sympathy the burden is easily carried through life. 

His " Psalm of Life " manifests his tendency to earnestness of 
purpose so clearly, that we particularize that as illustrating this 
feature in his poetry. It is not mere philosophy, commerce, nor 

* See voL It. p. 453, Fimt Series. 
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sensual pleasures which make up human life as it should be ; but 
an earnest, painstaking effort to fulfil the missicMi with which Grod 
has diarged every man in the present : — 

** Trust 00 Future, however pleasant; 
Let the dead Past bnry its dead; 
Act — act in the living PbesektI 
Heart within, and God o*erhead.'* 

His "Excelsior" is the outspoken feeling of the nineteentii 
century, — the personification of the good and the true in this 
struggling, erring world of ours. Where is the scholar who cannot 
say, *• Tluit is my thotight "P Where is the philosopher who has 
not said, ** That thought has guided and beckoned me on throujgh 
many years of toil and labotir, such as the world woidd not give 
me credit for "P Where is the man of commerce who does not act 
out, in his erery^day life, the sentiment of this poem P In fine, what 
hosts of struggling artisans hare found this their chart and their 
encouragement to hope, — ^have said, " Though we perish in the 
effort to gain knowledge, iDfluence, and moral power, to benefit and 
bless our fellows, we thII with clarion voice shout * Excelsior !* " 

His highly educated mind, controlled by good taste, ennobles 
any subject upon which he writes. The " Spanish Student " is a 
subject which, in the hands of many poets, might become a lesson 
of vice and immorality : in the hanos of Longfellow it is made the 
vehicle to teach moral purity and its beauties ; virtue and constancy 
are made fascinating, and vice to hide its recreant head from view — 
thus obeying Horace's rule, " Nothing offensive or revolting to a 
cidtivated t^te must be brought before the public in the action of 
the drama.*' Delicate art, and moral power, with consummate skill, 
are here combined in the most felicitous manner. Simplicity, 
natural elegance, native grace and loveliness, are nowhere so 
pleasingly exhibited as in Hiawatha's wooing ; the sincere welcome 
of the lover to the home of the bride; the genial hospitality of 
nature's children ; the patient, painstaking watchfulness of Minne- 
haha while he introduced the subject of hjs visit, and said,-^ 

" That this peace maj last for ever, 
And our hands he clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Mmnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women I ** 

To which the Ancient Arrow-maker replied, — 

*' Tes, if Minnehaha wishes: 
^ Let your heart speak, Minnehaha.** 

She, with maiden simplicity and truthfulness, 

^ said, and blushed to say it, 
* I will follow you, my husband.*** 
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She leaves the wigTram of her father with the beautiful and 
strong Hiawatha, the father turning to his work again after his 

<' *Fare thee well, Minnehaha r 
Mnnnnring to himself, and saying : 
' Thus it is oar daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love as. 
Jast when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old, and lean apon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger."* 

Oh, how correctly does he pourtray the affectionate workings of 
the father's heart ! how truly delineates the course of nature and 
of this world ! These few lines are in their simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness an epitome of the world's great heart ; they find an 
echo in every family circle; the king upon his throne, and the 
peasant in his cot, feels the full power of this pathetic soliloquy of 
the lone father on his loved one's bridal day. 

The joyous buoyancy of their young hopes are admirably 
pourtrayed in the few lines following, which show that all nature 
to their young eyes looks bright, happy, joyous, and rejoicing in 
their happiness ; but how full of thought and wisdom. 
" From the sky the sun benignant 

Looked upon them through the branches, 

Saying to them, * my children. 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow; 

Life is chequered shade and sunshine: 

Bule by love, Hiawatha.'" 

More we dare not cull from this melodious garland of many 
healthy sweets, but hasten to conclude with a brief reference to the 
quaint yet life-like picture of puritan simplicity and eip*nestness, 
"Miles Standish." The retiring modesty of the heroine, the 
intense affection of the student, and the manly probity and 
determined self-sacrifice of both Miles Standish and ms unsuspecting 
rival, are models of healthy character, worthy of the intellect aud 
the heart of the greatest poet of our times. 

It is, then, for the simplicity, nature-like, ennobling, eleyating, 
puri^ng tendencies of Lon^ellow's poems that we would accord 
to him the palm of merit m these pages. We trust we do not 
detract from the merits of Tennyson by the course we have taken. 
We think highly, very highly of him ; but we hope he may yet 
prove less mystical, less metaphysical, more life-like, hearty, and 
fraternal ; then may his artistic elegance, his high attainments, and 
his great mental power, wield with more than a master's hand his 
native talent to express in easy numbers great ideas, with a holy 
purpose evident in every line. L'Ouvbieb. 
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WAS JOAN OF ARC AN BfPOSTOB.? 

AFFIBlfATITB ABTICLB.— U. 

It is not with any very Bangtiine expectstions of securing publi- 
cation that we now take up me pen to express a few sentiments 
connected with the subject mooted in this department of our Maga- 
zine. But bdiering, as we do» in the ^at Talae of this serial for 
imparting sahxtarj and much-needed mstroetion, we wish to do 
all in our power to promote its interests, and secure its enlarged 
success. 

Before detailing th« erents connected with t^ career of the 
** Maid of Orleans/' we wish to make a remark on the nature of 
those special missions which are sometimes ccmfided to God's 
creatures. 

When any of inferior birth are suddenly raised to honour, on 
the enunciation of Idieir personal convictions, or in consequence of 
their claims to Divine inspiration, or the power to perform miracles, 
such persons' pretensions are always narrowly scrutinized, especidly if 
they nappen to belong to the softer sex. Such was the case with Joan 
of Arc, when she made her dihut into pubHc life. Her revelations to 
Baudricourt were at first slighted, but after repeated importunities, 
they were listened to, and me was introduced to the French court 
as a prophetess that would deliver France from all her foes, and 
restore her fonner greatness and prosperity. Before Joan was 
placed in command, through being of numble birth and menial 
occupation, she was requested to mtuce some revelations, to give the 
appearance of sincerity to her intentions. Accordin^y, she pointed 
out the loDg amongst his courtiers, though divested of the ensigmr 
of dignity. She uso told the king his secrets, and described a 
sword that was in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbms. These 
revelations, in those credulous ages, were sufficient to ^ain belief 
and support for her ; and the French court, though sensible of the 
weakness of her pretensions, were willing to embrace any means 
to retrieve their past misfortunes, and recover eonfid^iee. His- 
torians, in those dark ages, did not possess that acutenesa in 
discernment, and truthfulness in namUdve, which we require firom 
tiieir successors of to-day. The most inconsistent tales — ^in many 
instances, the merest conjectures — carowded the pages of history, in 
ike olden times. Our task, we think, will consist in sifting, if 
we can, the seeds or germs of truth from the ancient traditional 
rublHsh. 
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Soon after Joioi's introdaotion and reyelations to the French: 
court, she was publicly exhibited to the French people, caparisoned 
as a warrior destined to conquer the conquerors <h france. To give 
^rther Sdat to her mission, she was everywhere proclaimed as 
from heaven ; was herself girded with the sword qf Ghdeon^ and was 
presented to the doctors of the University, who, being willing to 
second the imposture, gave out that her mission was from above. 

The French court, being fully sensible of the deplorable situation 
in which the country was then placed, were ready and willing to 
avail themselves of any pretext to rekindle the flame of patriotic 
ardour that had been allowed to slumber since their defeat at 
Agincourt. The wars of retaliation that had raged for some time 
between the two nations had paralyzed the invaded, whilst it had 
completely exhausted the resources of the invaders. The conflicts 

S'oduced nothing but empty glory, which neither supplied popu- 
tion nor wealth to l^e conqueror, whose real strength had been 
greatly reduced, by means of dissensions at home, and troubles 
abroad. At this juncture Joan appeared on the stage, and by the 
animation imparted to the troops under her commami, seemed to be 
the cause of victories being won ; but if we come to collate the 
strength and resources of the two armies, we shall find that it was 
the weakness of one that was the cause of the victory of the other, 
not the influence of Joan's sacred banner or mission. 

To run through all the eventful changes in Joan's career, woidd 
be to recount the pages of history, whidi may be reviewed at 
leisure ; suffice it to say that, from her relief of Orleans, to her 
capture and ransom, it was the artifice of the French court that 
invested her with power, constituted her mission, by the rumours 
and reports circulated at her dihut ; and the terror thus excited was 
the actual conqueror ; for the English soldiers appeared panic-stricken 
when brought to face thdr foes. 

If we redly believe in tiie Divine origin of the " Maid's" mission, 
as related, we are equally bound to believe the statement concerning 
her ultimate fate. Soon after her capture, she was ransomed by 
the Duke of Bedford, and tried ana condemned as a public sor- 
cereB8» her punishment being perpetual imprisonment, to feed upon 
bread and water during the remainder of her life. But, to all 
appearance, her punishment was not condign, considering her 
cnmes ; and her prosecutors resolved to practice an artifice to bring 
her to the idtimate punishment. Accordinglv, they concluded that 
after so many professions of penitence, if she should resume her 
former equipment, in which she had led on the armies of France, 
that would be a suffici^it pretext to warrant her proscription. In 
the execution of this plan, they placed her armour in her apartment ; 
and no sooner did she view the robes in which she had won so much 
elory, than she at once girded on the same. This furnished her 
foes with a further accusation against her, which no recantation 
could destroy. She was now, says 1^ historian, condemned to be 
burnt alive, and was actually committed to the flames in ihe market 
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place of Boaen, though this statement many of oor opponents 
will deny. 

In support of their position, our opponents may argue, that unless 
Joan haa been inspired, she could not hare maiae such disclosures 
as she did. To this supposition we would reply that, if she had 
actually possessed any prescience of future events, relativo to the 
delirerance of Franee, it is very evident that she ilid not possess 
the same species of knowledge regarding her own fate ; and this is, 
in our opinion, a self-endent contradiction. 

We need not go beyond the bounds of our own country to recite 
the adventures of similar impostors, practised upon the credulous ; 
e, g., we may advert to King Simnel s exploits, with which most of 
our readers are, doubtless, acquainted. Tliis Lambert Simnel, a 
baker*s son, was set up to counterfeit the Earl of Warwick. But 
the vigilance of Henry defeated the machinations of the party, and 
fullv disclosed the plot This impostor was regularly instructed by 
Iticnard Simon, a priest, to talk of the incidents that occurred at 
the court of Edward, in order, by such recitals, to induce belief of 
the reality of his person. And such vile mockery did gain prose- 
lytes ; but the ena of the enterprise was a reversal of Simnel's 
expectations — a scullery instead of a throne. Parkin, another 
impostor of the same caste, was the offspring of a converted Jew, 
and bore so striking a resemblance to Edwud, who, some assert, 
had an amorous intercourse with the impostor's mother, that he 
was selected to personate the Duke of York. The Duchess of 
Burgundy, finding the youth in everjr respect suitable to her 
purpose, gave him lessons to counterfeit the Duke, and in this 
manner she was resolved to perturbate the dominions she could not 
conquer. This enterprise, like its predecessor, proved a failure. 

Shortly before these arts were practised, many other portions of 
Europe were usurped by deceivers, equally surreptitious, namely, 
Lorraine, Naples, and Portugal ; and such impostors continued to 
deceive, without detection. The inhabitants of these countries 
seemed to be so closely confined, that for want of intercourse, they 
were incompetent to exercise the powers of discernment and ratio- 
cination. We have been somewhat profuse in our remarks on this 
head, but we presume our readers will courteously pardon us, as 
this has been done with a view to show the possibility of sinular 
corruption being resorted to with regard to the subject of our 
discussion. 

Simply reviewing our position, we venture, without hesitation, 
to afiBrm that Joan was an impostor ; and we think the majority of 
our readers will enlist under our banner, as the result of honest 
conviction, and not through the influence of prejudice, or any other 
predisposing cause. S. J^. T. 

KBOATIVS ABTICLE.— II. 

Without by the expression endeavouring to weigh our own 
abilities, we would, in the outset, remark on the difficulty attending 
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the investigation of character, and the motives prompting to the 
committal of deeds, be they worthy or reprehensible. Circum- 
stances so intertwine themselves in the formation, as well as in the 
perpetuation of a name, that it is with caution that we should try- 
to criticize the belongings, or analyze the motives, of our ances- 
tors. Another thing which addeth to this is, that all history is but 
human testimony, and, consequently, we but opinionize on opinions ; 
for we must remember, that though a fact be ever so clearly and 
tersely stated, it cannot but be coloured by the mind of the man 
who transmits it to the fdture. Also, in judging, we have to credit 
the judged with the item that they lived and wrought in times of 
comparative darkness, and that they were impelled differently by 
sinister or higher motives to those that move us, and that stamp 
them as great or base. If, therefore, a man becomes an enthusiast, 
and his enthusiasm has not been positively his own work, but the 
effect of a simultaneous movement of his passions, he is not to 
be thought of as a madman, and his madlike deeds are not to be 
attributed to an innate, determinate propensity to do evil. Of 
course, we speak of only a certain class of enthusiasts. "We may 
safely say that, in general, an outrageous disturbance of the level 
of society tends to no permanent good, but, on the contrary, its 
effects soon pass away. This we find to have been especially 
the case with regard to the upraising of the kingdom of France, 
and the addition to her power, oy the noble, devoted doings of the 
sweet maid of Orleans — Joan of Arc. 

It will be necessary — and it may promote discussion — ^to give a 
definition of an imposition ; for in tEs lies the gist of the subject. 
What, then, we ask, is an imposition P And we reply. An acted or 
unacted lie. Nor does it matter, as regards the turpitude of the 
crime, that the attempt to deceive be unsuccessful. Deception, so 
as to render the deceiver amenable, cannot be perpetrated uncon- 
sciously ; and in the fact that he knows he deceives lies the guilt of 
the action. An imposition is not an accident, but an idea ; some- 
thing thought of and brought to beu^ u^n action. To form a true 
case of imposition, fully carried out, the impostor must be cognizant 
that he is mlsifying the facts, while tiie party imposed upon believes 
that the truth is being communicated, and that this state of con- 
sciousness is the effect of representations made by the deceiving 
party# We have here the differehtia of an imposition ; and we shafl 
find, bearing these always in our mind, that though deceiving, in 
consequence of a peculiar state of mind, that the peasant maid of 
Domremi was not a deceiver in its strictest, truest sense. Man is, 
in some measure, but the handle of his times ; and it is mostly iii 
stirring epochs that we have the advent of our strangest and greatest 
men. France, during the earlier life of Joan, was troubled from 
end to end. Disaffection at home brought enemies from abroad. 
All was anarchy and suffering ; and not only the cities and towns 
felt acutely the calamities, but obscure villages, and out-of-the-way 
hamlets, shared the effects of the strife. The dread of foreign foes 
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was not a suffioient inducement for onmiess in protect, and the 
Panphin came into collision with his Idnnnan the I>nke of Bur- 
gnnay. Thus two antagonistic parties were created ; the Armagnacs 
— as the followers of me king were called — and the Borgundians. 
At the time these difficulties began to exert their baneful power, 
Joan was about twelve years of age. Bom of parents villagers of 
Domremi, which adjoins Lorraine, she there tended their little 
flock. She was taught scarcely anything beside Ave-Marias, and 
was by the companions of her youth thought of a peculiar dispo- 
sition. The game or romp haa no charm for her; and oftener 
would she be found praying, or inciting the lazy priests to duty, 
than associating with her sex. Making short pilgrimages to holy 
places, and chanting psalms beneath fairy-haunted trees, were most 
m accordance with her taste. Such a spirit, and such an educa- 
tion, needed little to excite them to something different from the 
common order of things. And here allow me to remark, tbat if we 
wish an individual to become an enthusiast, we have only to sur- 
round him with the iritterings of a popish ritual, and the bewitching 
notions of holy saints, and he is as rampant and ready for the 
development of any idiosyncrasy as the baldest friar could wish. 
We have no need to furmsh him with theme or to^ic : his mind is 
generative, and some absurdity will out ; and well is it if it be so 
mherently gross as to die of its own humours. Possessed naturally 
of an ardent temperament, Joan only needed an incentive to develop 
her powers. Ignorant of her ovm capabilities, she was somewhat 
startled at the sight of her inner self, or in other words, at the 
impulsive feelings which were at play in her breast. She saw what 
was " passing strange ;" and the coy maiden conceived the project 
of exterminating the foe, and delivering; her country from thraldom. 
She became inspired by her own feelmgs, till her entity was lost 
in the overpowering thought that she was 

** Ghoeen from above, 
B7 inspiration of celestial grace, 
To work exceeding miracles on earth.** 

Joan was thus self-deceived, and we opine that this was the com- 
bined result of a saint-believing training, and the existence of a reUc 
of antimiity, a legendar^r prophecy, that " France, lost bj[ a woman, 
should DC saved oy a virgin from the borders of Lorraine^' She 
became so enwrapped in her desires, that her imagination furnished 
her with supernatural appearances ; and oral messengers seemed to 
surround her. These co-mingled allusions prompted her to what 
she conceived to be a duty ; and she heard *' voices," which caused 
her to exclaim, " No one but myself is appointed to recover this 
realm of France. The Lord my master wiileth it." 

Having thus shown some of the causes that induced this state of 
mind, ta3i produced this coruscation of ability, we shall try to prove 
that in her professions she was sincere. Ordinary obstacles deter 
ordinary men: short leaps for small abilities, but the testing 
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of determinate power is a gaping chasm. Difficulties, not insig- 
nificant from their nature, were in the way of the maiden. The 
means of access to the King were precarious ; but having the inward 
promptings of a sincere heart, with earnestness she opened up her 
projects to an astounded uncle — a homely swain. The aid of a 
neighbouring governor was entreated, but he, believing more in the 
potency of steel, wielded by trusty arms, than in predictions and 
"voices," would give no ear to the patriotic girl. Ultimately, 
however, she commenced her journey, unsexed in dress, enduring 
fatigue, and encountering danger from the adherents of the House 
of Burgundy. She had to pass through provinces hostile to her 
cause, and submit to taunts from those who travelled with her. 
And here we must mark the fact, as it bespeaks her consciousness 
of right, that no misgivings came over her, though her fellow-way- 
farers and escort deemed her to be a sorceress, and felt inclined to 
toss Joan into a stone-quarry. Ushered, at length, into the pre- 
sence of the Dauphin, she spoke for her mission and her aims ; and, 
as Shakspeare hath it, she declared her caU in the words,—- 

*' Heaven, and oar Ladj gracious, hath it pleased 
To shine on my contemptible estate : 
Lo, whilst I waited on mj tender lambs, 
And to the sun's parching heat displayed my cheeks, 
God*s mother deigned to appear to me ; 
And in a vision full of migesty, 
Willed me to leave my base vocation, 
And free iny country from calamity .** ♦ 

Though she revealed her visions, and gave proofs of ability^ 
Charles and his court were unpersuaded by her tales. She was sum- 
moned to attend before the doctors of theolog^r, and these questioned 
her on the several points relating to her object 5 and they at last 
came to the conclusion that the Xing might accept her services 
without sin. Nor is it foreign to remark that, during this close 
examination, she never professed " any gift or projjhecy" beyond 
her mission. Joan was thus authorized, and, equipping herself 
knight-like in armour, and carrying a banner, she commenced her 
career. Concomitant circumstsoices favoured her dibut, and the 
soldiery, haggurd and worn out, dispirited by iU-success, and cast 
down by the black future, received an infusion of new spirit. She 
began to reform the morals of the army ; prohibited laxity of dis- 
cii^e ; called to pra^v^er and confession ; and by her stnkmg indi- 
viduali^ strangely innuenced the soldiery. 

Her power, however, was not confinea to her followers ; her be- 
witching influence was felt upon our own army. She thus doubly 
did her work, by inciting her friends, frightening her foes, and a 
career of glorious cMvaL^ followed. 

Her after life may be sunmied up in a few words. The city of 

* " Henry VL" act i. scene ii. Shakspeare. 
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Orleans was reliered, and ^lat in tiie short period of seren days 
^m the time riie took the lead in the assaults on the English 
eatrenchments. City after oitryielded, until the French army 
approaehed Rheims, into which Charles, without the show of oppo- 
sition, entCTed, and was crowned king. The shepherd maid^s legi- 
timate mission was now ended ; her professed woric was done, and 
she believed her inspiration was gone. Her prestige now gradually 
deolmed. The higher grades, the officers, looked jealous^ on her 
power; the common smdiers applauded only when yictories were 
secured. These facts, with natural love of retirement, caused her 
to wish for the quiet days of the past. She sighed to 

** Beiurn to gre«n Lomine, 
And be a shepherd maid ag^in.** 

Nowhere does her simplicity of eharacttr and hone^^ness of pur- 
pose shine forth more than in her subsequent history. The cause 
of her king was endangered, and she entered a beleagoered city by 
stealth. That rery ^'ening saw heir heading an unsueoessfal sally, 
and a prisoner of the Duke of Burgundy. Sought by her bitterest 
foes, the English, they made short work, and less ceremony, in 
despatchii^ her. Joan was arraigned before an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal; and, to their shame be it spoken, her countrymen sat in 
judgement. Her answers displayed a great amount of tact and 
cautiousness. She declared her victories were owing to Gk>d, and 
none else. But nre-judged, and pre-oondemned, nO earnest straight- 
forwardness could avail her, and she was ti^en into the market- 
place of Bouen ; and there, amid the life-taking flames, she died, 
with the word " Jesus " on her lips, a victim of an ignorant witch- 
burning age — an age in which chivalry and honour were no match 
for chicanery and &oeit. BsirirETT. 



jThe Mill on the Flost, By Gbobgb Eliot, Author of " Scenes of 
Clerical Life," and " Adam Bede." 3 vols. William Blackwood 
jand Sons, Edinburgh and LQudon. 1860. 

The merits of a new work, from an author whose reputation is 
already, to a great extent, established, are usually determined, not 
by the ordinary critical canon merely, to which all works are sub- 
jected, but by another altogether distinct therefrom, viz., that which 
its author's previous works supply ; and how much less easy it is to 
satisfy the requirements of the latter than of the former, the preseii^ 
age supplies many significant illustrations. Believing this course 
to be perfectly fair and legitimate, we shall not scruple to follow it 
with regard to the " Mill on the Floss." A book such as this is a 
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wondrous tluBg, but the brain which produced it is a greater 
wonder still ; and hence, while it is interesting to notice the play of 
passion, the flashes of wit, or the depths of pathos it contains, it in 
still more interesting to trace therein the growtibi and development, 
or otherwise, of the powers of its author. The first thought which 
flashed across our mind as we opened the " MiU on the Floss," and 
the first question we were asked when we had finished it, was, " Is 
it equal to 'Adam Bede'P'* The scune thought occurred, and thd 
same question has been put, we doubt not, to almost all who haye 
as yet read the work, and this alone is sufficient to prove the rea- 
sonableness of the ground we have taken. 

What, then, is the relative position which the ^* Mill on the Floss " 
bears to "Adam Bede " P Cmr reply is,— As regards its merits ad 
a work of art, it is equal if not superior to it ; but its morale is far 
inferior. What we mean will appear as we proceed. 

In attempting to point out the book's excellencies, we scarcely 
know where to begin, they are so many and so various. The country 
scenes, wherein the plot is laid, are pourtrayed witii a breadth of 
conception, and a delicacy of finish, and in language so nervous^ 
yet so rich, as to call forth our heartiest admiration. It is her& 
that " George Eliot" is most at home. A river sweeping along with 
musical murmur ; the green willows bending lovingly from its banks, 
and cooling their parched heads in its waters ; rich pasture lands 
stretching far and wide ; in the distance a village, with its old- 
fashioned gables, and the church spire shining in the summer sun — 
such a scene warms her into sympathy, and she paints them with 
extraordinary efiect. But these pictures, exquisite as they are, are 
subordinate, and rightly so, to the crowd of characters who consti- 
tute the dramatis personcB of the story. Greorge Eliot's delineations 
of these are truly Shakspearian. The class of life from which most 
of them are taken peculiarly evidences her power. To an author 
of ordinary perceptions farmers and formers* wives would have 
little else whereby to distinguish them but a general and deeply 
infused slowness and stupidity ; but George Ehot gives us a dozen 
persons, all liviug in circumstances exactly identical and while 
drawing them all in the same general outline, she yet contrives tc^ 
separate them from each other by her keen perception of the nicest 
shades of character, and her graphic delineative power — so rendering 
them " distinct in individuality," yet " like to like." And this is 
accomplished by no artifice. It is not efiected by investing each 
character with some external peculiarity, which is so constantly 
pressed upon the reader's attention as at last to become inextricably 
associated in his mind with its owner, after the manner of one of 
our greatest novelists. None of George Eliot's characters are made 
whofly known to us at once ; they gradually unfold as the story 
proceeds. This is not the case only with those who are at first 
introduced to us as ohildren, it is so with all those with whom the 
action of the book is largely concerned. Mr. Tulliver, the owner of 
the " mill," is vigorously drawn. The ** Dodsons," with their fanuly 
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pride, their belief in one another, their traditionary prejodices, are 
tjrpes of a class not yet extinct, and once very prevakait. Who that 
has any familiaritf with life in our more remote agricultural dis- 
tricts, but can calf to mind some specimens of the class thus yividly 
drawn: — 

** The religion of the Dodions consisted in revering whatever was customary and 
respectable. It was necessaiy to be baptized, else one could not be buried in tbe 
ohurchjard; and to take the sacrament before death, as a security against more 
dimljr understood perils: but it was of equal neoessitj to have the proper number 
of pall-bearers and well-eared hams at one*s funeral, and to leave an unimpeachable 
will. A Dodson would not be taxed with the omission of anything that was not 
becoming, or that belonged to the eternal fitness of things, which was plainly indi- 
cated in the practice of the most substantial parishioners, in the family traditions 
— such as obedience to parents, industry, rigid honesty, thrift, the thorough 
scouring of wooden and copper utensils, the hoarding of coins likely to disappear 
from the currency, the production of first-rate commodities for the market, and 
the general preference for what was home-made. The Dodsons were a very prond 
race; tbdr pride lay in an utter frustration of all desire to tax them with a breach 
of traditional duty or propriety. A wholesome pride in many respects, since it 
identified honour with perfect integrity, thoroughness of work, and faithfulness to 
adniitted rules; and society owes some worthy qualities in many of her members 
to mothers of tbe Dodson class, who made their butter and their frumenty well, 
and would have felt disgraced to make it otherwise." 

Another point in which Greorge Eliot excels is in her Icnowledge 
of children. The first volume, which is occupied mainly with the 
childhood of Maggie and Tom Tulliver, is by far the best of the 
three ; it excels both in inl^rest and in healthiness of tone. Was 
ever child life pourtrayed better than in this dialogue P — 

" Tom," says Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the elder tree, eaUng their 
jam puflfe, '* shall you run away to-morrow?" 

" No," said Tom slowly, when he had finished his puff, and was eyeing the third, 
which was to be divided between them. " No, I shan't" 

" Why, Tom? — because Lucy's coming?" 

" No," says Tom, opening his pocket-knife, and holding it over the puff in a 
dubitative manner, (it was a difficult problem to divide that very irregular 
polygon into two equal parts.) *'What do I care about Lucy? She's only a 
girl, — she can't play at bandy." 

" Is it the tipsy cake, then?" said Maggie, exerting her hypothetic powers, 
while she leaned forward towards Tom, with her eyes fixed on the hovering knife, 

** No, you silly, that'll be good the day after. It's the pudden. I know what 
the pudden's to be— apricot roll-up. 0! my buttons!" 

With this interjection the knife descended on tbe puff, and it was in two, but 
the result was not satisfactory to Tom, for he still eyed the halves doubtfully. 
At last he said — 

" Shut your eyes, Maggie." 

"What for?" 

" You never mind what for. Shut your eyes when I tell yoiu" 

Maggie obeyed. 

*' Now, which'll you have, Maggie— right hand or left?" 

*' I'll have that with the jam run out," said Maggie, keeping her eyes shut to 
please Tom. 
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^ Whj, yoa don't like that, jou sillj. You maj have it, if it comes to 70a 
fair; bat 1 shan't give it 70a withont Kight or Idt? — ^joa cbooBe, now! '^ 

"Ha-a-a!" said Tom in a tone of exasperation, as Maggie peeped; "70a keep 
your eyes shut now, else 70a shan't have any." 

Maggie's power of sacrifice did not extend so far; indeed, I fear she cared less 
that Tom shonld enjo7 the utmost possible amount of puff, than that he should be 
pleased with her for giving him the best possible bit. So she shut her 0708 quite 
close, till Tom told her to ** Sa7 which I" and then she said, "Left hand." 

" You've got it," said Tom, in rather a bitter tone. 

" What, the bit with the jam run out?" 

*^ No; here, take it!" said Tom, firml7; handing decidedl7 the best bit to Maggie. 

'^ 0, please, Tom, have it; I don't mind; I like the other, please take this." 

" No, I shan't," said Tom, almost crossl7, beginning on his own inferior piece. 

Maggie, thinking it was no use to contend farther, began too, and ate up her 
half puff with considerable relish as well as rapidit7. But Tom had finished first, 
and had to look on while Maggie ate her last morsel or two, feeling in himself a 
oapacit7 for more. Maggie did not know Tom was looking at her; she was see- 
sawing on the elder bough, lost to almost eyer7thing but a vague sense of jam 
and idleness. 

"O70U greed7 thing!" said Tom, when she had swallowed the last morsel. 
He was conscious of having acted ver7 fairl7, and thought she ought to have con- 
sidered this, and made up to him for it. He would have refused a bit of hers 
beforehand, but one is naturally at a different point of view before and after one's 
own share of puff is swallowed. 

Maggie turned quite pale. " Tom, why didn't 70U ask me?" 

'* / wasn't going to ask 70U for a bit, 70U greed7. You might have thought of 
it without, when 70U knew I gave 70U the best bit." 

" But I wanted 70U to have it; 70U know I did," said Maggie, in an assured 
tone. 

** Yes, but I wasn't going to do what wasn't fair, like Spouncer. He alwa78 
takes the best bit if 70U don't punch him for it; and if 70U choose the best with 
70ur e7es shut, he changes buids. But if I go halves, TU go 'em fair; onl7 I 
would'nt be greed7." — VoL L pp. 77 — 79. 

We can add little more to our commendations tlian that the 
interest is sustained throughout — dialogue, narrative, description ; 
the authoress excels in all Still there are spots even in this sun. 
As we intimated, we are not satisfied with the moral impression the 
book is likely to produce. The great majority of the characters are 
of a sordid, vulgar type, with scarcely a trait that is honourable or 
beautiful. Granting that they are faithfully drawn, as we have 
done already, still it would have been wise to put in some one im- 
personation of the beauty of goodness, if only as a relief. The 
Absence of all such, so calculated to excite witnin us a disgust for 
humanity itself, is to us most painful. The action of the various 
characters has in scarcely a single instance any spring; or motive 
out of or higher than themselves. Parental love and friendship are 
the noblest motive powers te which allusion is made, but these are 
instincts which man shares to a great extent with the brute creation. 
No good is done, no evil left undone, in obedience to the commands 
of a higher and unseen Power. As we read the book, we feel our- 
aelves in the company of heathens, rather than of the dwellers in a 
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Christian land. Hie ofaanustefr of Dr. Ken, it may be urged, is of a 
noble kind. It certainly is ; but the part he plays is so insignificant, 
and his appearances so few, that he is quite overshadowed and lost 
amid the crowd. And it may be also said, that the account given 
of the brief period of Maggie's life, wherein she strove after lutppi- 
ness by self-abnegation and perfect submissioUf with Thonuis a. 
Xempis, the Bible, and the " Uhristian Year," for her teachers, is 
imbued with a higher spirit ; but this we cannot but feel is intro-^ 
duced simpljr to show how fHitile all such attempts must be, whiles 
there is nothing which suggests the existence of a more perfect way. 
The Wo and heroine, Tom and Maggie, we confess to disliking 
heartily. Maggie is a problem. As when a child she licks the 
paint off Tom s lozenge-boz, and pushes her head through his kite, 
and "^ever can help it," so she ^oes through life, bringing constant 
trouble on others, out always with the best intentions. Hie pro- 
ceedings which are related in the third volume, in which she is the- 
principal actor, are something more than questionable. Stated^ 
onefLj, the esse is this ; — here are four persons thrown together — 
Maggie and Philip WiJcem, Stephen Guest and Lucy Deem, both, 
couples being virtually though not actually betrothed. Mf^gie and 
Stephen Guest, her cousin's lov^, betray a passion for ea^ other,, 
ana Maggie so far yields to it as to allow Stephen to convey heir 
away from her friends down the river, and passes the night with, 
him by her side on the deck of a vessel. When morning comes she- 
returns to her rif;ht mind, and, leaving her lover, goes home again. 
Much virtuous indignation is wasted by the authoress upon the 
good people of the town of St. Ogg's, and upon society generally, for 
their uncnaritableness in severely judging, sudi conauct« For our- 
selves, we are inclined entirely to sympathize with them. Magsie's 
passion was of no sudden growth ; it was conseiously cherished, iik 
opposition to every dictate of duty, honour, friendship, and maidenlir 
modesty; and it seems to us, it will be a sad thing when sucn- 
departures from the paths of decorum are looked upon otherwise 
than with the severest repreheo sion. We greatly regret that George- 
Eliot should thus display a moral insensibility better worthy or 
George Sand than of the author of ** Adam Bede." 

There is yet one other complaint we have to make. In our review- 
of " Adam Jiede " we had occasion to complain of the melodramatic- 
blunder committed in the reprieve of Hetley, ahnost at the moment 
of execution. We have a similar complaint to make of the abrupt 
conclusion of the " Mill on the Floss." While the whole story is 
in a state of suspension and of confusion, out of which the reader 
can see no escape, the Floss swells, in a great flood, and all difficul- 
ties are got rid of by the drowning of the two principal characters. 
There is no reason why they should not die this way as wbU as any 
other, but it is a matter of great regret to us that ** George Eliot" 
has not finished her story in a manner more worthy of her powers, 
as an artist. 



Cokstablb's Edtjoatiokal Sbbies. 

1. Sciool Geogra/phy, By James Clyde, LLiD. 4s. 

2. Concise History ofEnglwnd. By J. F. Gobksak. 3s* 

3. Italian Grammar, By E. Lemhi, LL.D. 5s. 

4. German Grammar, By T. H. Weisse. 3s. 

' 6. French Grammar, By Augustb Bbljambe, LL.B. 2s. 
6. Elem^entary Latin Grammar, By D'Aect W. Thompson, 
M.A. 28. 

We have had occasion, in this serial, to speak with truthful 
admiration of MacLean's " Book-keeping," and with appreciative 
pleasure of Morell's (now, worthily, LL.D.) grammatical works, 
constituent members of this excellent set of school books. Clyde's 
"Geography** is a most complete, thorough, and excellent work^ 
pemarkable, in these days of everlasting pla^arism and pilferment^ 
for its genuine, useftd, yet unpretentious originality. It is such & 
book as we should have liked to have composed. It is reliable, full, 
weU-planned, sensible, with here and there a stroke of genius in it. 
That it has these especial features deserves impressive statement,^ 
for best said^first-rate are so hackneyed now-a-days, that we cannot 
use them of such a labour of intelligent love, care, and usefulness.^ 
Of nearly a hundred school geographies recently published, it, for 
its bulk, price, and purpose, " bears the beU." 

Corkran's History is fluently written from the ordinary stand- 
point, only that it dilates upon social progress, and incorporates 
a kindly Christian philosophy of history, with its carefully com- 

Sosed SKetches and concise expositions. It must have cost a great 
eal of self-restraint to write so cautiously and so briefly, yet. 
so well, on the many-topiced History of England. This " narration, 
of the deeds'* of England deserves to be thought much of by 
teachers, and should quickly receive adoption in schools. The- 
grammars are useful, and in many instances are superior to the 
commoner books. Lemmi's seems to us the plainest useful and 
brief Italian Grammar we have met. Weisse s German does not 
strike us as much in advance of other works on the same topic > 
though Sir Wm. Hamilton thought it " admirably calculated to- 
impart a ]^ractical' knowledge of the German language." 
fioth ot the above works are suitable for self-instruction. 
^ Beljambe's French Grammar is well-arranged and careftilly; com- 
piled ; it must be useful in the hands of a good teacher, but it wiU 
require that. 

Thompson's Latin Grammar is elementary, and aims strictly at 
utility. It is clear and simple, yet not dty, and tiie explanations 
of the general ^principles oi the language are brought within the 
range of the mmd of the merest tyro, without losing philosophical 
exactness and philological accuracy. 

The series is handsomely got up, in uniform volumes, and cannot 
fail to please those who adopt it. Several volumes of it yet lie for 
notice on our library table. 
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Arithmetic of Fractions and Proportiom, By John Copbland. 
London and Glasgow : Eiohard trriffin and Go. Is. 

Exercises in Arithmetic for Beginners. By John Copbland. 
Edinburgh: Wm. P. Nimmo. 4d. 

Arithmetic for Beginners. By Cobkwbll and Fitch. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Is. 6d., or, in Two Parts, 9d. each. 

Abithmbtic is a science not oyer easy to be taught to youn^ 
people, and hence it has often been reduced to a mere empirieid 
art, gaining an absurd puffing apotheosis in some such mass of mere 
nick-nacks as "0*€rorman's Intuitiye Calculator." It is neither 
right to dwell on the abstruse theses of the reason for ever, nor to 
pother on in mere empiric manipulations. A good text-book for 
arithmetical tuition ought, we imagine, to teach the science, as well 
as supply copious exercises. It would be possible to do this either 
by publishing the theoretic portion separately, as a lesson-book — a 
sort of readuy understood philosophy of arithmetic — on by inter- 
weaving the theoretic with the practical part, so that both might 
be learned together. We do not know any work combining, in due 
proportions, the qualities of philosophical accuracy in defimtion and 
demonstration, with teachability. But we are dashing into general 
observations, when we ought only to review. 

Mr. Copeland, author of the two first-mentioned books, is a pains- 
taking, intelligent, practical teacher, who has won his way well up 
in his profession, and we think that he has done a good service to 
pupil teachers, senior classes, and self-educators, by producing this 
investigation and explanation of "Fractions and Proportions." 
We can recommend it as ingenious, able, and honest ; and if we 
were to hint a fault, or hesitate dislike, it would be, that the book 
contains no answers, and is therefore unhandy for those who have 
no master, or who have little time to prepare their class sums. The 
other little book is simple, neat, and plentifully filled with capitally 
constructed exercises. 

Corn well and Fitch's book is initiatory, and intended to lead up to 
their larger volume, " The Science of Arithmetic," which we hiave 
not seen. It is eminently plain, practical, and full. It supplies 
easily comprehended explanations, simple mental exercises, and 
copious slate work. The questions come not only within the range 
of ordinary life, but of every-day needs, and are yet important 
enough to require consideration and care. We have tested it for 
six months, and can assert safely that it is capable of being so used 
as to make interesting progress. We look upon the references to 
the higher work as a olemish, and we have found some few typo- 
graphical errors in it. 

In the three works now noticed^ " the decimal system " receives 
notice and elucidation. 
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OUGHT PUGILISM TO BE SUPPRESSED BY LAW? 



AFFIRMATIYE. 

Prizefighting degrades humanity, 
encourages brutality, and fosters a spirit 
of inhuman emulation and daring. It 
ought not to be allowed in anyciyilized 
ooantrj. Let the strong arm of the 
law crush it at once and for eyer. — 
W.F. 

Order is professedly the object of 
legislation. PofipHstic exhibitions are 
breaches of the peace, ergo^ pugilism 
ought to be suppressed by law. All 
the concomitants of a prize-fight are 
most demoralizing in their influence. 
It is tb^ nucleus of the vilest spedmens 
of humanity; and the many crimes 
committed in connection with every 
fistic display render it very desirable 
that measures should be taken towards 
the speedy abolition of such a diabolical 
practice. — C.K.O.S. ' 

Without entering into the question of 
whether there is anything in pugilism, 
as a system, radically wrong or not, we 
think the associations inseparably con- 
nected with its operations are su£5ciently 
brutal and barbarous to demand the 
interference of the legislature. We do 
not see the justice of the analogy 
attempted to be drawn between pugi- 
lism and warfare; and we defy any 
right-minded individual to read the 
columns of vile slaog disgracing the 
pages of the sporting journals, and say 
that anything which calls such language 
forth can be deserving either of support 
or commendation.— 6. H. S. 

Tears ago the practice of duelling 
was rendered illegal, and that act has 
met with the unqualified approval of all 
classes of the community. Now, it 
appears to me that pugilism is but 
another form of duelling; undertaken, 
certainly, for other objects, but still 
having very moch in common with the 
obsoleta and illegal practice. Gonse- 
quently, it ihoiild be placed undar 



similar restrictions. It is also a breach 
of the peace itself; an illegal act, and 
also a public nuisance to the neigbour- 
hood in which the contests take place. 
On these grounds, and without any 
appeal to its moral bearing, pugilism 
ought to be brought under the same 
punishments that are awarded to other 
misdemeanours.— Ltndoch. 

As it is evidently an important part 
of the duty of a good government to 
protect the morals of the people, and 
as exhibitions of this nature cannot 
possibly be otherwise than immoral in 
their tendency, I think it follows, as a 
natural consequence, that it is the 
incumbent duty of the State to step in, 
and suppress such brutal and demoral* 
izing contests. — EcLEOTia 

If ** Law** be " a rule of civil conduct 
prescribed by the supreme power in a 
State, commanding what is right, and 
prohibiting what is wrong," it is Evi- 
dently necessary that its force should 
be extended to pugilism, which consti- 
tutes a breach of virtue and a stronghold 
of vice. — Iota. 

The laws of a country that recognizes 
and countenances pugilism are in direct 
opposition to civilization. They partake 
more of the dark and barbarous ages, 
when brute courage was esteemed as a 
virtue of high price — when the arena of 
the amphitheatre was the scene of 
bloody encounters, and applauding 
crowds exulted in the groans of expiring 
gladiators. As practised, what is noble 
in pugilism? What sentiments proper 
to man— the image of his Creator — has 
it called forth? Does it not sink the 
man, and exalt the brute? In all the 
black catalogue of the prize ring is 
there one redeeming virtue, one enno- 
bling act, to save it from unqualified 
condemnation? For no love of the 
general good does the prizefighter on- 
deigo his aevece oouise of physical 
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trainiog; his highast tliOQglit, hit only 
aim, is to beat Ms opponent, and pocksi 
tho stakss, and to be held in the esti- 
matioD of those who can appreciate 
sach jangle wofk, as the best bniiser of 
his country; to wear the belt of human 
degradation, and ghitj in the shame. 
The Englishman of tcMlaj needs not to 
onltiTate pvgilism for the purpose of 
dsreloping his mnsenlar strength; there 
are manj wajs far mere eleTstiog and 
inaooeot whereby he can attain the fall 
meatofs of aotiTe bodily energy. Pu- 
gilism is al Tarianee with the spirit of 
the age, and our high ekim to intelli- 
gtnoe; it is opposed to the growth of 
sound morality, by incnUsating a lore of 
the bratal, therefore debasing; it is 
inconsistent with the precepts of Ohris- 
tianity, for no good Chnsdan cm be a 
pugilist by profossion. Therefore, it 
onght to be suppressed by law.— D.R.R. 

No doubt the coroner that has so 
recently been engaged in the investiga- 
tion of the circumstances attending the 
deaths, by violence, of Thomas Weller, 
at Knightsbridge, and Charles Dickens, 
in the Edgeware Road, will severely 
comment upon the pugilistic eocounters 
that have been attended with results so 
fiital. From the above we may catego- 
rically infor that pugilistic encounters, 
such as are of the Heenan-Sayers charac- 
ter, are highly demoralising, and even 
cruel, to an extent indescribable; and 
therefore we advocate their suppression 
by special legislation.-^S. F. T. 

0( the many manias which have 
lecendy prevailed in diis country, the 
pugilistic is the most inconsistent, ab- 
surd, and humitiating, bdng opposed to 
reason and morality, and calculated 
only to awaken the baser feelings of 
our nature. We naturally wonder how 
people, presuming to be civifised, can 
derive ]Aeasure or delight Anom behold- 
ing such brutal exhibitions as Spanieh 
biHlfights; yet, in this country, a few 
weeks since, the all-engrossing toj^c of 
conversation was regarding the parti- 
culars of » prise-fight; and hundreds, 
nay, thousands^ representiag almost 
•very oUss of society, es^eriy rushed to 



witness the shoekbg spectacle of two 
men fighting in a ring, until their dis- 
figured faces ceased to have a human 
likeness. And this is the noble art! 
Is it pluck to throw your man, and fall 
heavily on the top <^ him? Is there 
anything manly or noble in getting 
your antagonist in a comer, and trying 
to chdM him? Is any one of these 
things seisBce? So £tr from that, they 
are gross brutalities that ought to he 
suppnsssd by law; but are, onfortur 
nately, fostered by some of our law- 
makers. What a caricature on our age 
of prog r es s , enlightenment, and mtdlec- 
toal refinement! There never <wa8 a 
greater delusion thsn the pretence thalf 
society can be in any way strengthened 
or improved by such spectacles, which, 
on the contrary, cannot but prodoee 
the most demoralizing e£focts. True 
courage does not require the aid of 
such horrid scenes for its display, but 
is ever ready to esert itself on behalf of 
humanity and justice, to assist the 
oppressed, or defend the righL British 
courage never wavers in the hour of 
danger or disaster. When duty calls, 
there is not a danger bat Britons will 
face unflinehiogly, like '* the thin red 
line** at Balaklava — or a disaster, even 
though it be a disaster such as that 
of the immortal Birhenhead — British' 
courage can meet it with calmness and 
resignation.— J. M. 

It is universally acknowledged that 
war is only justified when it becomes a 
necessity; and, considering pugilism in 
tiie light of wsr, where are the proofi» 
of its necessity? There is not a single 
circumstance attending pugilism which 
induces soldiers to risk their lives in 
warfare, unless contrarily oonsideredy 
tiius:— On the one hand the sddier 
foels, in the heat of battto, a glorions 
ardour and enthusiasm in the fulfilment 
of a duty which he is called np<»i by 
his country to perform; while, on the 
other hand, the pugilist has no sudi 
fodings, but others, the most degrading 
to his manhood, as by the debasement 
of his nature to the ceaunoa foding 
which inspties adimab in their fights. 



lie places hfmself on tbe same level with 
them. Boll and other fights are gene- 
rally deemed detrimental to hnmanitj, 
and are suppressed bj law; how nraeh 
more, then, ought those fights to be 
suppressed between men, endowed with 
aonls originally destined to soar into 
sublimity I — J. C. 

That two men should deliberately 
stand up to fight for the sake of money 
and notoriety is, to my mind, brutish; 
and when we think of those in authority, 
and of (so called) ministers of the 
Gospel, taking a delight in such things, 
how can we hope for a remedy, except 
the law shall carry out the desirable 
object ? Bets hare been made ; monf y has 
been wasted (no one knows how much) ; 
minds have been corrupted; no good 
has been accomplished: and why all 
this? Simply because the law is defi- 
dent. It becomes us, therefore, witji 
all earnestness, and with much deter- 
mination, to demand that the necessary 
act of parliament be passed without 
delay. — Tnbjbo^. 

If pugilism be beneficial to the coun- 
try andl^ inhabitants, it ought, by all 
means, to be supported by the laws of 
our land. la it beneficial? Does it 
elevate the tastes, either of those who 
partake in it, or of those who witness it? 
Does it incite us to do good to others? 
Does it rouse our best and most Chris- 
tian emotions? Does it teach us to '* do 
iinto others as we would have them to 
do unto us** ? Nay, verily I Can the 
sight of a battered human countenance 
elevate our tastes? Are not anger, 
revenge, and other evil passions, roused 
by receiving a blow? Will it stand the 
test of Christianity? England pro- 
f<esses to be a Christian land, and there- 
fore her laws ought rigorously to sup- 
press all that tends to shake her fair 
pretensions. Pugilism is low and vul- 
gar in the extreme; it has not the 
slightest support in the Christian's 
guide*book; and conscientious men will 
at once denounce this sport (?) — Bbta. 

Pugilism is a disgrace to any civilized 
country, and is followed only by the 
scum of society, whether that society be- 
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long either to the upp^or lower classes. 
Men going through a systematic train- 
ing, for the purpose of doing bodily 
injury to each other, sacrifice all man- 
liness in the fistic arena, engage in the 
lowest and most degrading pursuit, one 
that taints everything that comes within 
its influence, raises all the evil passions 
of a man's nature, immoral in its ten- 
dencies, destroys every right feeling, 
and brutal in the extreme. Such a 
system as this cannot be consonant 
with the feelings of true-hearted Eng- 
lishmen, and the law ought to put forth 
its powerful arm for the suppression of 
such barbarism, and a severe (but de- 
served) punishment be inflicted upon 
all offenders. — S. T. W. 

In pugilism the worst passions of 
men are aroused, and find ftdl scope for 
action. It hardens and brutalizes all 
who take part in, or witness, ita dis- 
plays ; and fits them, in no small degree, 
to commit acts of violence, cruelty, or 
atrocity. These are its natural firnits. 
—J. W. D. 

Bverytfaing exists either for good or 
for evil, and upon interrogation as to 
this matter, we naturally reflect for 
a moment, and ask. What is the object 
aimed at, or to be attained by pugilism ? 
Not being connected, directly or in- 
directly, with gen^Hemen engaged in this 
rather ungmtkmanly profession, we are 
at a loss to determine what is the object 
aimed at It may be replied, that it is 
sport, pastime, and manly exercise, in 
which is exhibited bravery, courage, 
determinatioii, or what is usually called 
'* pluck." We deny that it affords 
such, and doubt very much if the late 
worthies of fistic renown possess half as 
much real courage, self-sacrificing, fear- 
less intrepidity, as was exhibited lately 
by one or two hidiyiduals on the occasion 
of the destruction by fire of our Sailors* 
Home. What is attabed, or what fol- 
lows consequent on the practice of 
pugilism, we do know, and emphati- 
cally say, it is a disgrace, a reproach to 
all right-minded men in this enlightened 
age of moral, social, and intellectual 
progress ;j in fact, pugilism is an on- 
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christian, a low, debating, barbarous, 
brataUziog practioe, whidi, while in- 
jiring, monllj and phjsicallj, the 
pogilists, opens ap a wide field, aiid calls 
in a mnltitnde of attendant erils. — 
Gkorqk, Liverpool 

Pngilicm is bat another name for 
scient^c and sjstematic bmtality. The 
prize-ring an area for the ferooioos ex- 
hibition of moscnlar power and physi- 
cal endurance. PagiUsm derelops the 
worst of our animal faculties. It is a 
barbaroos rdic of the feudal times. It 
professedly teaches the art of self-de- 
fence, but in reality the mode of attack. 
It debases and brutalizes the noble 
nature of man, and fosters a spirit of 
revenge. It enables men to settle their 
disputes by the unjust method of brute 
force, by which the might often conquers 
the right It disturbs the peace and 
endangers the Htos of her Majesty's 
subjects. It leads to rioting, drunken- 
ness, and immorality. For these rea- 
sons we say, pugilism ought to be 
suppressed by law. — J. F. B. L. 

Whatever the Saturday Review might 
be able to say for pugilism, I rather 
think much more can be said agaiiut 
it. The ring imposes a consummate 
physical training, but the unnatural 
climax is brutal mutilation, and, per* 
haps, death. It calls forth a sturdy 
courage, but the objects to be attained 
are mean and mercenary. It exhibits 
hardy endurance in the fighters, but it 
awakens their bad passions. The be- 
holders, too, and others not present, it 
may be, are injured. Those around 
cheer as tbey see responsible, immortal 
men endanger each other's limbs and 
life, and are thus brutalized. Those 
away bear or read the disgusting ac- 
counts, the e£fect being somewhat the 
same. Those present and absent, too 
• cowardly to enter the ring themselves, 
too lazy to earn an honest penny by 
persevering industry, bet upon the re- 
sults. Here, then, are couuts surely 
, sufficient to form an indictment against 
pugilism. It endangers life and limb; 
evokes the worst passions; fosters gam- 
bling; and these things it doetf without 



fhmithing any exclusive counterbalanc- 
ing advantages, which are not to be 
found in manljf pursuits. But to what 
is pugilism amenable? I think to the 
law of the land. Now, what is the aid 
of government? Simply, the common 
wed. But pugilism tends to destroy 
this. Therefore, a just regard to the 
well-being of the people demands an 
interference on the part of those who 
are entrusted with power on their be- 
half.— D. 

Only a cursory glance is required at 
pugilism to show its baneful conse- 
quences. The places at which its busi- 
ness is conducted; the tnAuman passions 
it fosters in the breast; and its anta- 
gonism to the principles, examples, and 
commands of the New Testament, are 
abimdant reasons why it should be sup- 
pressed by law. Some will say, Sup- 
port it, because it encourages bravery: 
but its bravery is of a mere animal and 
useless kind. Others will defend it on 
the grounds of its necessity for personal 
safety. Now, if this be true, it ought 
to become general; and, if so, of what 
advantage would it be, as your opponent 
would bi equally strengUiened by the 
science t We are told in the AthencBum 
that pugilists live but short lives, and 
terminate even that with dropsy, or 
some other malady; if so, upon phy- 
sical grounds such a cruelty ought 
to be suppressed. When future his- 
torians shall reoord the follies, crimes, 
brutalities, and wickedness that had 
disgraced the past ages, conspicuous oa 
all that lengthy list shall the noble art 
of pugilism stand forth; and loud in- 
deed shall be the thanks of all hamane 
and christian men; but gloriously weak 
shall be the cry for its re-establishment, 
as reasonable and reflecting men shall 
see that although patronized by the 
opulent, and frowned upon by the edu- 
cated indigent, it proved upon examina- 
tion not one reason for its continuance. 
— B. B. L. 

England has become the centre of 
Christianity and civilization ; conunerce 
roles with golden sway o*er all her £ur 
domain; arts and science flourish; vir- 
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tne and indiistry are enconraged; and 
yet with all her civilization and progress 
she has many vices which cry aloud 
for prompt and immediate reform. Of 
these, pugilism is one. It is a remnant 
of the times when men met each other 
in mortal combat; when reason and 
justice were hid under a bushel, that 
their lights might not be seen; and 
jousts and tournaments were the amuse- 
ments of the rich, and cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting those of the poor. Its 
tendency is degrading, as it is the in- 
centive to, and the occasion of, other 
vices. It is duelling in another and 
more vulgar form. It is incompatible 
with Christianity, and as our laws are 
founded upon its principles, those laws 
should, as far as possible with regard to 
personal freedom, suppress everything 
derogatory to it — £. G. 

It is a disgrace to us as a professing 
christian nation that such a revolting 
spectacle, as the one beheld in the late 
fight, should have taken place upon our 
shores. Inthisbrutalizing and degraded 
action we have beheld man brought to the 
very level of the brute, and, painful to 
relate, a Christian people sanctioning 
and approving it. If one man more 
than another is gifted by his Maker 
with great physical powers, surely it 
was intended that they should be ap- 
plied to nobler and better purposes than 
this. Pugilism as a practiseid art is in 
this, our enlightened age, deserving of 
the strictest censure, and ought, there- 
fore, by Government to be at once sup- 
pressed. — T. J. M. 

HEOATIYE. 

The prize-ring is the standard of 
honour in pugilistic encounters, and 
keeps before the thoughts of men the 
laws of fair-play in fighting, and 
thus forms a safeguard from the fierce 
brutality of mere animalism, ungovemed 
and unregulated in a mob-fight or other 
casual need for maintaining, vi et manUf 
the safety of one's person. It ought 
not, therefore, to be abrogated.— Box. 

Pugilism exhibits the hygiene of 
exercise, self-control, and regulated diet, 
' illustrates the power of endurance and 



the capacity for health which man pos- 
sesses, and is a perfect evidence of the 
might of care to produce in man the 
full animal beauty and power of which 
he is capable; and as a standing remon- 
strance against self-indulgent sofbiess, 
ought to be preserved bjf law, yet under 
law. — ^ToucH. 

Pulpy puffiness and paltry puppyism 
are making such rapid advances among 
as, that it is judicious to keep up some 
other form of humanism than these as 
a continual protest against the petty 
peevishness of those who abjure the 
curative influences of cold water, exer- 
cise, dietetics, and pain. — Satbrs. 

If war is not evil, neither is pugilism. 
—Tom. 

To pluck out the heart of the " mys- 
teiy " of pugilism by a legal enactment 
for its suppression would be a failure, 
because men, and especially English- 
men, cannot be persuaded that there is 
not something noble in the exercise and 
'* the art of self-defence ;" and law can 
only be effective when it is the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the majority of 
the most sensible. — P. B. 

Pluck is a quality in man Britain 
can scarcely now-a-days endeavour by 
law to proscribe. It has been too long 
a boast of ours against the world. — 
S. S. 0. 

The prize-ring is essentially a British 
institution. The stiletto of Italy, the 
poison of France, the secret assassina- 
tion of Spain, the duels of Germany, 
and the shillelah of Ireland, are by no 
means improvements on the natural 
weapon of the fist; and we believe 
that there is something proud in the 
fact that England has codified a set of 
principles regulative of personal en- 
counters, which forbids ind prohibits 
anything save the fair, free use of the 
force and skill of the bones and muscles 
of the human arm in giving or receiving 
satisfaction. Law is thus helped in its 
aim, and it would be foolish to destroy 
its own assistant — Quotha. 

Does not the increased use of the 
knife in street brawls indicate the evil of 
throwing into disfavour the manlier way 
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«f tettliag difpntM tiuit are milj to be 
anraaged bj muomI fbroe?— L. H. 

The Uws of tbe pogilliti rapplj 
nMonablo oafiBgvards aad eontroUing 
rakt, «VMi to tbe unreMOoiQg bratee 
who glocy in street figbti, an4 ictep 
tfaem from loflictMig lital we«iiicb ea 
fkUl places, because it is ofllbir. It is 
DO small imflneoce to exert over such 
mea to witbbekl tbem from giTing Mi 
swiBg to their bttlldefisiB. Were law 
io nppiesf pigittniy wluit eode ef 
hoMor would it be able to plaoe m 
^Mse men?— Slap. 

PubUe moralttj casBOtbe advaataged 
bj tbe •Q|>pres«oa of an j evil wlMk 
woold only be mOwatrd; and weald 
most certsinlj be aided and abetted in 
private, and hence it would be iaex- 
pedieot to nse tbe lorae of kw farther 
than now against pngilism.**— Moa. 

The wager of batUe, trial by ordeal, 
the doel, &c^ have giren plaoe to the 
ohioaaeries and cheiUs and qnirks sad 
ohanocs of Uw, with what ml advan- 
tages in suppressing in aiaa the oom- 
bative propensitj? The aamsements 
of bear-baiting, bull-baiting, the tour- 
nament, the Tillsge-green game at 
single stick, or quartOTSta£^ ftc, hare 
been sacrificed to the frstidioas tastes 
of modem times, with what gain to the 
public, and what to the public-hoose— 
with what deereass of strength and 
open honesty, and what increase of 
pauperism, illegitimaey-, and hidden 
profligacy? To shrink and shriTol up 
the human faculties by legal enactments, 
when they are not nally and flagrantly 
ii^jurious in their operation to the body 
politic, is eminently unwise. Pugilism 
IS a propensity in man arising out of the 
Tory core of the moral nature^the de- 
sire for seU-preserration — and it cannot 
rightly be denounced and abolished un- 
loM law can change and alter the souroe 
whence it proceeds. Can i^ ?— No I 

When, " foot to foot and man to man 
opposed," the pugilist ventures to enter 
the arena or stakes or ring to show 
and to maintain fight, what is he 
really doing more than others, though 
more openly,obserfedly, and rswardedly ? 
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Oempetiag ibr Ins liveffliood, his in- 
tsreets, his fame, his imtigaUa'n money 
— so are most men;— enduring pam, 
pr e ee nt or permanent injury, and smart- 
ing under the changes of the world's 
epinioa'— so are most vien. But, be- 
aides this, he riiews phok in fab calling, 
which it would be wdl if most men 
would show in theirs. Why law for 
one, not for nie ottieisr-^E. fi. 

We ribbon Mid begaud the weaponed 
fighter, and honov him at featiTids, in 
courts, ttid witii DMrnumentB ; but uie 
unweaponed one we stigmatiM as rogue 
and vagabond, and ^ put him in hoM" 
if found showing fight. Is not this dif- 
lereace enough, without that rigorous 
snppreisien ^i^iich is not ttiforoed on 
brawls ereadng drunkenness and other 
chanant social enUsT — S. T. 

Brutal! is an ezekmation eairily 
used; but what does it mean? Shock- 
ing! is a word of awful omen, and ready 
to men's tongues; bat is there anything 
really in ik Disreputable! is a term, 
and but littie more. How often during 
the last fSsw years have we not found 
the reputable man doing disreputable 
actions on the s1^; and sho^mg his 
fHend*8 conduct? How often has it 
been proved that rank, station, wealth, 
inteUigenee, &c, cannot cure all that is 
brutal in u8? Let police courts and 
other legal assemblages tell, and it will 
be found ^at there are doings little less 
nesdfU of legisktive ablation than pu- 
gilism—which has in it quite enough 
of disrepute to keep it firom becoming a 
flourishing business. Let it alone, it 
will die quickest of neglect — Quis? 

AdmiUing in fbll all the evil of 
pugilbm, deploring the scenes to whidi 
it gives occasion and leads, we are not 
prepared to advocate the abolition by 
law of **the noble art of sdf-ddence." 
It has uses in an economy such as ours. 
It is honest, plucky, and frtr; it requties 
skill, cauti(m, preparation, good humour, 
and emulation, and, in short, it is the 
best thing a bad one can be made, and 
there are many bad things that might 
be bettered by a leaf from the monl 
oode of the prise ridg.— Thought. 
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There is a certain class of per- 
sons who can settle their differences 
(mostly public- house brawls) in no other 
way than *' fighting it out." There- 
fore, if the present ready mode, " Turn 
up your sleeves and go at it " is sap- 
pressed, we shall, most prcbably, have 
the American stiletto or knife intro- 
duced, thereby causing bloodshed, and 
perhaps death, where now a bruise or 
so is the only result. The lower class 
of English are not the people to send 
polite invitations to "come and have 
your brains shot out;" and I am glad 
of it. I think pugilism is by far the 
better method of the two of cooling the 
anger caused by a dispute. The Eng- 
lish have, from the earliest times, been 
noted for their feats of arms and manly 
exercises. The nation cannot do with- 
out them. ** To excel." is our motto ; 
and as one mode of testing skill and 
strength has gone out of date, an- 
other has sprung up, as it were, fftm 
the remnants. The "tournaments'* 
celebrated in Sir Walter Scx)tt's " Ivan- 
hoe," were a much more dangerous 



amusement than prize-fighting. But 
this sport has long since passed away, 
as have the cruel practices of olden 
times, cock-fighting and bull- baiting ; 
we have now in their place, horse- racing, 
hunting, archery, cricket, and other 
noble and athletic sports, including 
pugilism. Again, a knowledge of the 
fistic art is a good aid to defence against 
the attack of highwaymen when left 
without weapons, and therefore it should 
not be suppressed if for this reason only . 
However bad a prize-fight may be, it 
shouM not be made the cause of putting 
an end to pugilism as an aid to self- 
defence. It may, perhaps, in time wear 
itself out (for it is less and less pre- 
valent every day); and in the mean 
time custom should not be meddled 
with, unless it can be shown that no 
worse practice will introduce itself in 
place of the forbidden one. But what 
harm is there in pugilism? Does it in 
reality debase the mind and morals of 
its practiser, levelling him with the 
brute creation ? No : it is the man, and 
not the practice, that is bad. — ^F. S. M. 
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At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, held April 25th, 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart, presiding, 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, a gentleman well 
known to many of our contributors, 
was unanimously elected a Fellow. 

Learn to Live; Firstlings from the 
pen of a Working Man, is a book in , 
the press for which we wish to bespeak 
sttbscriptions. Its author was an early 
and distinguished member of our young 
students' classes; one of the earliest 
members of the Neophytes' Society, 
which rose out of them; and a con- 
tributor to these columns. The portions 
of the MSS. we have perused — in prose 
and verse — are worthy of a place in 
many a library. The writer, in his 
noble endeavours at self-elevation, has 
deserved, though he has not yet gained, 
success. Those who desire to aid him, 
by adding their names to his list for 
copies (38. and 4s. each), should ad- 



dress The Editor of the British Contro- 
versialist 

We regret to have to announce the 
sudden death, on the 23rd ult, of Mr. 
Albert Smith, the well-known lecturer 
and author. 

The Rev. Dr. Redford, a celebrated 
Congregational divine, died on the 20th 
ult., at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 

David Irving, LL.D., author of a 
" Life of George Buchanan," " Eminent 
Scottish Writers," and contributor to 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa, editor 
of several works for the Rozburgbe and 
Spalding Clubs, and keeper of the 
Advocates' Library from 1821 — 1848, 
died on Friday, 1 1th ult., aged 84. He 
has left behind him, in MS., a History of 
Scottish Poetry from the Middle Ages to 
the close of the Seventeenth Century, 

It is said th»i Rev. Charlbh Kd«os- 
LEY is to occupy the Professoriate of 
Modem History in Cambridge, vacant 
2h 
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hj the (leath of Sir Jamas Stephen. 
It haa also been said, that Messrs. 
HelpH, Merivale, Speddinir, and Wood- 
ham were aiiionfit the candidates. 

The Rer. Theodore Pafkbr, of 
Boston, U S , iinthnr of a Ditcourge <m 
Matters pertaining to Retigiim, 4^^ died ' 
at Florence on lOih nit 

Lady Bmoif'a demise has been an- 
Donnced. 

Lisbon has now been enriched bj a 
monuinent to Camobns. it is the 
work of Victor Bantos. 

Prof. TiscHBNDORF is to superin- 
tend, at St. PetersborfTt the reproduc- 
tion of the Bible Codex found bj him 
on Mount Sinai. It is to be an exact 
reprint of the original, with new types, 
in three large folios, with one toI. of 
Corouientarj, History, and Griticit>m. 

A monument to James Hoge, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, is to be inaugnrat«^ 
on 28th irst., at Cbapelhope — beside 
St. Mary's lake, in the parish of Ettrick 
and county of Selkirk — a spot which 
stands in the midst of the scenery he 
has made famous by song and story, 
and where his early life was spent. 

"A History of Flemish Literature," 
by Octave Delepierre, intended to sup- 
plement Hallam, is just out. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields (Boston, 
U.S.) "have assumed the control of 
The Atlantic Monthly ^^ an international 
magazine. 

Andreas Retzius, an anatomical 
and physiological writer, as well as a 
dlstinf'uished ethnologist, expired at 
Stockholm, It^th April, aged 64. 

The Welsh Dan/e— Bus Wynne 
(1670—1734), is about to be intro- 
duced to the Saxon-speaking public, by 
Mr George Borrow, author of *' Laven- 
gro/'&c, who has translated the *' Gwel- 
edigaethau y Bardd Cwsg^ or Viaions 
ot the Sleeping Bard of the World, 
Death, and Hell, one of the most beau- 
tiful ly-cohipobed works in the Cambrian 
tongue. The poet, however, has been 
accused of deriving some bints from 
Quizedo's (1680—1645) Visions. 

H. H. Wilson, Boden Professor of 
Sanscrit, the historian of India, trans- 



lator of **8akooota1a,'' &c, died in 
Wimpole Street, London, 8th nit., age 
75. 

''Memorials of Thomas Hood," col- 
lected by his daughter, and prefaced by 
his son, are in the press of the Messts. 
Kent (Moxon). 

One thousand pounds hare been 
raised for a memorial to Hallam. 

The complete works of Frederick the 
Great, edited by himself, and then 
capriciously (because of Voltaire's 
snappish criticism?) withdrawn from 
circulation, have been discorered in 
some nailed-up boxes in the Royal 
Palace of Berlin. Will this discoveiy 
delay CaHyle? 

The Nathmd Retnew is said to be 
conducted by Kiohabd Holt Uutton. 

TAUCBMiTz'^.English editions of 
Macautay's *' History," and Carlyle*s 
** Frederick," cost respectively 16s. and 
10s. each. 

^ I860 has an issae of 1,042 news- 
papers in Great Britain. 

The Rainbow is the title of a news- 
paper publishinGT at Tbeodosia, in the 
Crimea, and printed in parallel columns 
in French, Russ, and Armenian — edited ^ 
by Bishop Aivasoffskl 

Puritanism and its Leaders — Crom- 
well Milton, Baxter, Bunyan — by Prin- 
cipal Tulloch. is in the press. 

The Pepgsian Ballads^ with intro- 
ductions on Ballad lore writera and 
printers, are promised shortly bj Dr. 

RiMBAULT. 

. Day and Son have issued a fac-sinuh 
of Magna Charta. 

Ubrr KiiNZBL has published a 
Biography of the late Sir R. Peel, in 
German. 

The Deutsch Zeitwng is now edited 
by Professors Gervinus, Hausser, and 
Beseler. 

William Tegg is about to issue, com- 
mencing on 25th iost., Dr. Adam 
Clarke's Commentary, in ninetj fort- 
night shilling parts. 

THiBKSis preparing the 18th vol. of 
The Consulate and Empire. It will 
contain a record of The hundred days, 
and an account of Waterloo. 
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The death^f E. M. Whttty, author 
-of '* Sketches in Parliament," " Friends 
in Bohemia/' &c., in Melbonrne, is an- 
nonnced. 

L. N. R [anyard] is the anthoress of 
« The Book and its Story," " The Book 
and its Missions," &c. 

Routledge and Co. hanre begun an 
issue of " The Old Dramatists," and of 
" The Old Poets," in shilling monthly 
parts. They are to be annotated, and 
to be preceded by Biographical Notices, 
&c. 

Edwin Atherstone, the author of 
the highly poetical works entitled * Nine- 
veh" and " 1 he Ruins of Herculaneura," 
&c., has been placed upon the pension 
list for £100 per annum. 

The Boston Transcript is edited by 
E. P. Whipple (born 1819), author 
of Lectures on Life* and Literature 
(1850), and one of the chief contributors 
to Th^ North American Review. 

Bkv. J. J. Blunt's contributions, 
Literary and Theological, to the Qunr' 
terly Review^ are to be issued separately 
by Murray. 



Dr. Isaac da Costa, a distinguished 
Dutch poet, is dead. 

'* The Life and Letters of W*hing- 
ton," .by his nephew and literary 
executor, now in preparation, is highly 
spoken of. It is to be hoped that there 
will be in it something more pleasant 
than O. %, Plaster was able to tell of 
ihe Hero of American Independence. 

Mr. Fry, of Bristol, intends to issue 
an exact transcript of Tyndale's New 
Testament, edition 1525. 

Dr. Latham is employed in editing 
Johnson's Dictionary for the Messrs. 
Longman; and Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate are to issue his Philological 
and Ethnographical Essays. 

A Life of Blakb, an artist of sin- 
gular intensity and vigour of fancy, is 
about to be published by Gilchrist, the 
biographer of Etty. 

A memorial church is to be erected 
at Bemerton, near Salisbury, where 
Gkorge Herbert was rector. The 
fund has been raised chiefly among lite- 
rary celebrities. 



ERRATA. 

Pajre 8, line 29, for " he," read " she." 

Page 8, line 34, after ♦' Guit-nne : and," insert " sister." 

Paxe 53, line 21 , lor " of a," read ** or an." 

Page .53, line '22. for •' poetical." read " political." 

Page 93, line 10, for" its,' lead " the." 

Page 94, line 7, omit the won '• but." 

Page 94, line 14, for " that," read •♦ what." 
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THE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST. 



The completion of the First Decade in the history of this Serial affords 
a favourable opportunity of reviewing its history, re-stating its objects, 
and re-urging its claims. 

Having be n long familiar with the periodical literature of oar country, 
and deeply interested in the manv. grave subjects therein debated, we had 
marked how every journal was tne organ of some party, or the pledged 
advocate of certain principles j and the idea occurred to us, that a Maga- 
zine was wanted for the impartial discussion of all great subjects — a 
Magazine in which the pro and con, of every question should be presented 
— a Magazine really open to all, but devoted to none. That idea, like one 
of the fabled genii of antiquity, followed us in our intellectual wanderings, 
and presented itself, ever and anon, to our mental gaze. At length we * 
took the first step towards giving it a practical embodiment ; and, in the 
month of January, 1850, published a Prospectus of our Magazme, stating 
the want we had felt, and setting forth the manner in which we thought it 
could be supplied. 

The proposal thus made was hailed with the warmest expressions of 
approval, in numerous communications received from men of ail shades of 
opmion in every part of the United Kingdom. The call thus unmistakeably 
given was readily obeyed. We at once addressed ourselves to the work ; 
and the first number of the British Contbovbesialist was published in 
the month of May following. Various were the impressions produced 
upon the public mind by our first issue. The novelty and ingenuity of its 
plan were acknowledged by all, and admired by not a few; while, as 
regarded our ultimate success, strong were the doubts of some, and 
the fears of others. Without any undue concern on these points, we pur- 
sued our course with a firm stej) and an unwavering purpose — every month 
extending the range of our action, and the circle ot our influence. In a 
few months, the sale of the Magazine so increased, that the large impres- 
sion with which we at first went to press was entirely exhausted, and a 
demand for a second edition of the early numbers had to be met. 

Such was the position attained by the Magazine at the commencement 
of 1851 that we felt justified in enlarging it without any increase of price, 
and in voluntarily taking upon us the onerous duties connected with a new 
section, entitled "The Young Writer and Student's Assistant." The 
object of this department is indicated by its title ; and all who enrolled 
themselves under it were required to furnish monthly essays on a series of 
questions in Mental Philosophy, which we undertook to classify and criti- 
cise, and yearly to award ** prizes," and " certificates of merit," to the best 
winters. The success of this scheme was so great, that it was subsequently 
applied to similar exercises in Bhetoric, Grammar, Composition, Short- 
hand, Mathematics, Geography, and the French Language. Hundreds of 
students were enrolled in tnese various classes ; and, by our unremitting 
efforts,* and those of our valued friend, Mr. Samuel Neil, and a number of 

* Of the pecuniary value of these labours we will not speak, simplj stating that the 
doable wrapper necessary for regl^wring the KxerdseSi aloue entailed upon as a cost of 
£bO per annum. 



other gentlemen associated with ns, an amount of educational training was 
carried on, the value of which we will not attempt to estimate. 'From 
our Logic Class originated the " Neophyte Writers* Society," which is now 
known as the " British Literary Society," and has, in honorary connectioa 
with it, some of the first authors of the day. The members of the Short- 
hand Class marked their appreciation of its ralue, by presenting the con- 
ductor with a handsome testimonial ; while many a young man, connected 
with the other classes, attributed to them some of the most valuable 
instruction, and most iuvigorating mental training, he ever received. The 
whole of thefle Outline Lessons, Model Exercises, &c., are contained in 
our bound volumes ; and there is nothing to prevent their being re-worked, 
or made the basis of benevolent efforts for the instruction of the unedu- 
cated around us. 

In the year 1832, such was the kindly interest manifested in our under- 
taking, that, in making an autumnal tour, we were induced to arrange for 
a series of meetings with our subscribers resident in a number of the 
largest northern towns. All these meetings were of a most encouraging 
-character. At Glasgow a congratulatory address was presented to us; 
and at a large meeting held at Manchester, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously, amidst applause : — 

** That this meiitiiig, pratefolly acknowledf^inf^ the deep debt of gratitade whieh is doe 
to the Editors of the BritUh CotUroveniaUtt for the arduoas and indefatigable exertions 
which they have made to elevate mankind morally, socially, and intellectnaiiy, and foUj 
conscious of tbe hmvj responsibility they have inccurred, desires to express its sincere and 
hearty acknowledgments for the favours conferred upon it; and, as a sKght return for 
these invaluable services, it hereby pledges itself, by all tbe means at its disposal, collec- 
tively and individuaUy, to contribute its best endeavoun to procure as extensive a 
circulation for the aforenamed journal as is passible.** 

These meetings were followed, in the month of November of the same 
year, by a iMge number of others,held in the principal cities and towns of 
the United Kingdom, at which the interest felt in the prosperity of ottr 
periodical found expression in similar resolutions to the one just recorded ; 
and the result of all was a large increase in our circulation, and the estab- 
lishment, in various localities, of some vigorous " Controversialist Societies." 

The year 1863 was signalized by the republication, in a separate form, 
of that admirable series of articles, oy Mr. Neil, on the " Art of Keaaoning," 
the character of which may be inferred from the fact that the book has 
been honoured by being placed on the catalogue of works approved by the 
Committee of Council on Education. This reprint from our pages has 
been followed by others, in Mr. Neil's " B.hetoric ;" " Composition and 
Elocution;" "The Young Debater;" Mr. Cooper's "Art of Writing;" 
** The Elements of the French Language," &c. 

The demand for the early volumes of the Controversialist now became 
BO pressing that, in 1864, we were compelled to go to press with a ¥il& 
Edition of Vol. I , and a Third Edition of Vol. II., — a most significant 
fact, and one we believe to be quite unparalleled in the history of peri- 
odical literature. 

In the year 1866, a most interesting experiment was made, for IJie 
purpose of^egistering the opinions of our readers on the subjects discussed 
in our Fifth Volume ;• and although, from various causes, only a small 
portion of our friends sent in their votes, the result was lar from, being 
uninteresting. 

On the question of the Church Polity^ 240 voted for Episcopacy, 130 
for Presbytenanism, 324 for Congregationalism, and 166 wei>e neutzttL 

i 



On the croestion of Commiinioations being now made to Man from a 
Spiritual W orld, 143 were in favour of the affirmative, 647 were in favour 
of the negative, and 150 were neutral. On the question of Napoleon 
Bonaparte being worthy of the admiration of the French people, 470 were 
in favour of the affirmative, 151 were in favour of the negative, and 125 
were neutral. On the question of Scotland having reason to complain of 
Injustice, 265 were in favour of the affirmative, 409 were in favour of the 
negative, and 168 were neutral. On the question respecting the Univer^ 
sities being open to all, 612 were in favour of the affirmative, 163 were in 
favour of the negative, and 65 were neutral. On the question of the 
Maine Liquor Law, 407 were in favour of the affirmative, 385 were in 
favour of the negative, and 48 were neutral. And on the question of 
Slavery being Justifiable under ai^y circumstances, 108 were in favour of 
the affirmative, 709 were in favour of t^e negative, and 23 were neutraL 

Apart from the intrinsic worth of the report as "a barometer of 
thoughtful opinion," we value it as an incontrovertible proof of our success 
in gaining the support and confidence of a large body of intelligent men 
of all sects and parties. 

At the commencement of 1856, the monthly parts of the Controversialist ^ 
which had hitherto been issued at 3d. each, were considerably enlarged, 
and their price raised to 4d. each ; and this alteration appears to have 
been very satisfactory, as with it the circulation increased. 

In 1857, an important series of papers was commenced by Mr. Neil, 
entitled " Epoch Men ; or, Biographical Sketches of those who have given 
new impulses to Life." Much thought and labour have been given to these 
articles, and they have excited a corresponding amount of attention. 

Towards the close of 1858, a proposal was made to open two new depart- 
ments ; the first, to be called the Poetic Section, and to contain articles on 
the nature and histo^ of poetry, poetic critiques, and original verses : the 
second, entitled the Topic, to be devoted to the discussion of the principal 
subjects occupying public attention during the current month, tne argu- 
ments, pro and con.t to be given in a condensed synoptical form, thus placmg , 
the readers of the Controversialist in the most favourable position for 
forming clear, reasonable, and enlightened opinions on all great Questions 
of pressing public interest. As the adoption of these pi'oposals would 
necessitate increased space, they were submitted to the consideration of 
our readers, and 98 out of every 100 who voted upon them were in favour 
of enlarging the Magazine from 48 to 72 pa|ge8, and advancing the price of 
the monthly parts from 4d. to 6d. each. Li January, 1859, the decision 
thus arrived at was carried out with very encouraging results, as simul- 
taneously with it energetic efforts were made to elevato the literary 
character of the Magazine, and increase the interest and variety of its 
contents, so as to give it a foremost place among our first-class periodicals. 
Of the success which haa attended these efforts, it is not for us to speak ; 
but we must rejoice in the " golden opinions " of our readers, and the flat- 
tering notices of our contemporaries. But now comes the practical inquiry, 
•* What are the results of the enterprise P" And briefly we reply, — 

I. The Britih Controversialist has been the means of diffusing a la/rge 
amount qf valuable instruction through its leading articles, educational 
essays, outline lessons, classes, &c. 

II. The British Controversialist has in a very large number of cases co?- 
dted a desire for mental culture, and created a taste for literary pursuits. 
To give all the testimonials on this one point with which we nave been 



fiiTOTired would require a Tolnme. The folloyring are selections from the 
communications of a single month : — 

One friend writes: — ** 1 am gratefollj aeoniMe of tbe luting good I have derived from 
jour excellent Magasine. Especiallj am I indebted to it for the anzit*tj for culture which 
has enabled me to attain a position to which, otherwise, I should have been a stranger." 
Another gentleman says: — ** I am an old subscriber, and, as such, can bear testimony that 
some of my choicest truth-monads had their generating source in tbe thoughts that have 
graced your pages." One of our first sahscribers writes: — ^* As I declart^d to some Sunday 
school teachers a few weeks ago, and with whom my reading has given me some influence, 
' to tbe British Contropenialiaty more th»n to any other source, do I attribute those habits 
and thoM Intel lectnal and moral aspirations which have developed my faculties, and 
made me what I am.*** And a fourth friend declares: — **I do feel a deep interest in tbe 
Magazine, because of the advantages I have derived from it. I have lately been studying 
for the Christian ministry, and shall shortly take the pastoral charge of a congregation 
near this city. I am not ashamed to say that my present position is owing to the adrioe 
and sympathy I found in your Magazine.** 

HI. The British Controversialist has demonstrated the possibility of men 
of the most diverse opinions being induced to meet for calm and kindly con- 
troversy ^ and, though it still remains without a rival, it has exercised a 
most powerful influence upon the conductors of the press, some of whom, 
through its example and success, have now their " open column,** their 
" neutral pa^e,*' or their " controversial section.'* 

IV. The British Controversialist has become a standard work ofreference^ 
and has issued twelve volumes, in ^ hich nearly one himdred of the most 
important questions which have ever engrossed the thought of man are 
subjected to the crucible of impartial controversy. 

V. 2%c British Controversialist has firmly established itself <w the only 
organ of free discussion in existence. And while, with undiminished earn- 
estness, it exercises its special functions, it associates with them those of 
a pui'lic instructor and a literary guide. 

We have thus briefly indicated some of the principal points connected 
with the history of this serial, in order to show that, thouj^h a decade has 
been passed, the work has undergone no decay in spirit or in power — that 
its resources are unexhausted — and that the requirements for its existence 
are as urgent as ever. 

We are anxious, also, to introduce to public attention the Ke-issue of 
THE BNTiKB WoKK, IN TwELVE VoLUMES, Uniform in price and binding. 
To secure this uniformity, the Volumes for 1866-7-8 have been reduced 
from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each, and a superior and expensive binding has 
been adopted. We therefore hope that complete sets of a work so inte- 
resting in its contents, and so national in its character, as the British Con- 
troversialist, will henceforth be found in all our public libraries, as wellii 
in the book-cases of very many private students and general readers. 

We wish also to give publicity to a suggestion made by one of our mosi 
earnest supporters, viz., that the completion of the first decade in the 
history of this periodical cannot be more appropriately celebrated than by 
the commencement of a movement for doubling its present monthly circu-' 
lation. This suggestion is already stimulating the efforts of many of one 
readers ; and to assist them, and others who may be willing to co-operate 
in the movement, we shall be happy to forward to friends any number 
of copies of this address that may be required for distribution. 

*#* For the contents of the Twelve Volumes see the annexed Prospectos ; 
and for a Specimen of the Work order the July Number, price 6d. 
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COlTTSirTS OF TBS VO&miCllB. 

Volume I. 

The Commencement of two important Series of Papers on " THE ART OF 
REASONINa" and "THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING," and interesting 
Debates on the following Questions : — 



Is War, under every ciroumiitance, Opposed to 

Christianity ? 
Ought the Church and State to be United? 
Is Beauty a Quality Inherent in Otgects? 
Is Phrenology True? 
Did Circumstances Justify the Execution of 

Charles I.? 
Is the Moderate Use of Alcoholic Drinks In« 

jurious ? 



Which most Deserves Esteem, the Poet or the 

Legislator ? 
Is an Hereditary Monarchy preferable to an 

Elective one? 
Is Universal Suffrage Just and Desirable ? 
Is it Desirable that the Revenue of t is Country 

should be Raised by Imiirect Taxation ? 
Ought Capital Punishments to be Abolished? 



ESSAY'S on MntucU InntrwHon and Debating Societie* —The Law* of Debate— HinU on Study 
— The Use of Books— The NMure and Use of Poetry — History — Eloquence— Versification. 
INSTRUCTIONS in History, Geography, Grammar, Elocution, Composttion. Quotations^ 
Short-hand, French Pronunciation, Mrntal Philosophy, A Course of Reading and Study for a 
Young Man, 4-c. BEPOR TS qf Literary Societus. RE VIE WS oj Books, Sfc. 

Volume II. 

A Continuation and Completion of the Leading Articles on " REASONING- " 
and "SPEAKING," and able Discussions on the following Questions : — 

Does the Divine Trinity Exist in the Person of 

Jesus Christ ? 
Is Seotarianinm Christian ? 



Ought Government to Interdict the Establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy ? 

Ought Government to provide a System of Secu- 
lar Education (or the People? 



Is Language of Divine Origin ? 

Was Cromwell a lir^it-rate General, a great 

Sraiesman, and a sincere Man? 
Is Mesmerism True? 

Is Vegetarianism Reasonable and Beneficial 7 
Have the Working Classes been Benetited by 

Machinery ? 



ESSAYS on Poetry, 8fc. VALUABLE ADVICE in Answer to numerous EducfUUmal Quei- 
Hon*— BE VIE WS </ Book*, BEPOBTS qf Literary Societies, ^. 

Volume III. 

A most important Series of Leading Articles on " RHETORIC ;" and another 
n " EUROPEAN PHIEbSOPHY," in which the knowledge hitherto confined 
high-priced and bulky volumes is popularized, and brought within the reach of 
Also full and talented Debates on the following Questions : — 

Would Commtmism Promote the Happiness of 
Man? 



Ought Christians to Support the British Stage? 
Can the Apostolic Origin of the British Church 

be Proved ? 
Is HomcBopathy True in Principle and Beneficial 

in Practice? 
Is Woman Mentally Inferior to Man ? 
Ought the Jews to be admitted to Parliament? 
Ought Money to be Intrinsic or Symbolical ? 



Is the Confessional in Harmony with Intell»-ctual 
and Moral Freedom and Social W»?ll-».emg ? 

Werethe Effects of the Crunades Favourable ?othe 
Civilisation and Moral Elevation ot tlie People? 

Ought Native Produce an<i Industry to be Pro- 
tected by I^egislative Enactments ? 



ESSAYS on History— Education— Poetry— Public Speaking— A Right Selection of Branches of 
Study— The Importance of Application — Learning Languages — Mental Science — Selt Discipline, dee. 

HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.G. 



Volume IV. 

The ConUnnation and Conohinon of the Series of Leading ArticUt on 
** BHETORIC.** Eiheustive mod uutrnctiTe Debates on the foUowing Questi<nis 
of deep and abiding interest : — 



!• the Strict ObMrvtMeef ftS«bb«tb,M Ei^oined 

in the Old TeManMut, Inoumbent apon Cbrit- 

tianar 
It the Baptimn of lalanta a Praedee in Hannonj 

wiih the Sonptunsa? 
Would Edut-auon Eradicate Crime? 
Wliicb was tb« greater Foet, Milton or 8faak«p«re? 
Is the Chamoter ufthe Duke of Wellington wor- 

tb J of Admiration f 



Ongbt the Grant to Maynootb to be Withdrami ? 

Ouaht Tranaportation to be Abolished 7 

Judging from the History and Preseut State of 
France, is an attempted Invasion ot EngUmd 
ProbaWe? 

Is the Use of Oaths for Civil Porposea Hightand 
Expedient ? 

Ought the Laws of Primogenitnre to be Re- 
pealed? 

B88AT8 on Poetry— Meant of Mental Improvement^StudUt for Law StudenU—The Right 
U»e *f Book* — Books and Reading, tee. ARTICLES on Manuscript Magazines — Photogrofthp — 
The Order of Studyi-g the Scieners—Hvw to Study Mathematics— Bow to Obtain Ease and 
Power in Debate— A Students Ltbrary, ^e. Also numerous REPORTS qf Literary Societies— 
If OTIC ES qf Books— Improving Exercises in Qrammar, Mathematics^ and Logic, ^c. 



Volume V. 

Careful and well-sustained Debates on the following Questions : — 



Which System is most in Acoordanoe with the 
Scriptures, and produoiiTe ol the best Hesults, 
EpiM»paoy, PfesbytFrianism,orCougrrgati<m> 
alism? 

Have we sufficient Evidence to prove that Com- 
munications ,are now made to Man from the 
Spiritual World? 

Wav Napoleon Buonaparte worthy of the Admira 
tion of the French People? 



Can Scotland reasonably Complain of Injustice 
from England ? 

Ought the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
to be thrown open as National Inntitutions to 
British Subjects of all Religious Opinions? 

Ought Goverumeut to prohibit the sale of intoxi* 
canng Drinks? 

Is Slavery imder any Circumstanoea Justi- 
fiable? 



Also Several important ArHcles on EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY, and a valuable Series <^ 
Pnpvlar Papers entitled AIDS to SELF CULTURE ^The Art qf Reading, ^-c— ESS AFS on 
Bnildtng Societies, thetr Origin, ConstUution,uftd Uses—Decimal Coinage— Language a Universal 
Study— Importance of Rea'dmg with Candour— Lfje Assvrance— The Phonetics and Alphabetic 
Symbols of the EngUsh Language— Instructive Information on a Course qf Reading for a Yomng 
lAtdy — CUutification qf Knowledge— Reviews and Notices qf Societies, t(v. 



Volume VI. 

Full and impartial Discussions on the following Questions : 



Do the Seriptores teach that the Punishment of 

the Wicked will be Eternal? 
Is the Notion or a Plurality of Inhabited Worlds 

consunant with Science and Revelation ? 
Is Reason Confined to Man ? 
Ha!t^Monachism been Beneficial to European 

Society ? 



Was the British Government justified in entering 
upon the present War with Russia? 

Is the Ballot more desirable than t)pen Votiog? 

Is Sf cularism consonant with the highest amount 
of Social Happiness? 

Was Mahomet an Impostor? 

Is the Unanimity required in Juries conducive to 
the attainment of J«stice ? 



Tito PRIZE ESSAYS on the Study qf History, and ESSAYS on European Philosophy— Tkt 
Art of Reading— The Art qf Writing— Arithmetic— The Essentials qf English Grammar and Cm- 
position— Shellfy— Moore— Byron— Benjamin Franklin— Qet aid Mmssey — Ytmng Men's Assoeitf 
lions— Extemporaneotts Speaking— True Ol^ect of Histoi-y. Numerous Reports qf Literary 
Societies— Lists qf New Books— Notices of Books— Literary Intelligenee, ife. 

The Sixth Volume contains a carefully prepared Clissitied Ikdex of the Coir« 

•nCNTfl OF THESB SiX VOLUMES. 



HOULSTON & WKiaHT, 65, PATEENOSTEB ROW, LONDON, E.a 



Volume Vn. 

A Series of Papers on European Philosophy; AiD8 to Self-Cttltuse; The Logic 
of Study, &c.; also model Discussions on the following Questions: — 



The Immortality of the SouL 

Is the Character of Queen Elizabeth worthy 
of admiration? 

Is Mao the Creature of Circumstances? 

Would Parliament be justified in sanction- 
ing the Opening of the Crystal Palace 
on Sunday? 



Does Geology confirm the Mosaic Account 

of the Creation? 
Is the Spendthrift more injurious to Society 

than the Miser? 
Is Education the Duty of the State? 
Is Macaulay's Ebtimate of William of 

Orange Correct? 



Also Prize Essays on Self-Culture— " Things New and Old" — Galileo— A 
Series of Lessons in French — Lessons in Mathematics — Reports of Literary and Scientific 
Institutions — ^Literary Notices — Beviews— List of New Books, &c., &c 

Volume VIII. 

A Series of Papers on Epoch Men (Constantine the Great, Dante, Copernicus, Charle- 
magne, Herodotus); The Logic of Style; and Debates on the following Questions:— 



Is a Bevision of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible necessary? 

Is Russia Great because or in spite of Serf- 
dom? 

Ought Taxation to press equallj upon 
Capital and Labour? 

Is Crime Insanity? 

Are Freeliold Land Societies and similar 
Associations Beneficial Investments for 
Working Men's Savings? 



Are Church Rates Just and Necessary? 

Was Byron or Scott the greater Poet? 

Was Mary, Queen of Scots, more sinned 
against than sinning? 

Ought the Franchise to be Extended ? 

Ought Britain to adopt the Non-interven- 
tion Principle in its Foreign Relations? 

Would the Maine Law benefit, or be possi- 
ble in England? 



Also Essays on Coleridge — The Essence of the Press — Lessons ^d French^— Lessons in 
Mathematics — The Reviewer — The Inquirer — Societies' Section — Literary Notices — 
Laconics — Thought-Jewels, &c., &c. 



Volume IX. 

A New Year's Glance, Retrospective and Prospective; Leading Articles on Commnnion 
of Thought; The Logic of Controversy; Epoch Men (Vico, Roger Bacon); The Rhetoric 
of "Controversy; The Logic of Public Speaking; The Philosophy of Ilistory-; Biography 
(Thomas Carlyle, a Criticism); also Debates on the following Subjects: — 

The Resurrection of the Body. 

Is Sectarianism Obstructive to Christianity? 

Is Mind necessarily Opposed to Matter? 

Has the Preservation of Caste conduced to 
the present Revolt in India? 

Would the Maine Law benefit, or be possi- 
ble in England? 



Is an Unlimited Bank Issue beneficial to 

Commerce? 
Which is the aUer Writer, Dickens, or 

Thackeray? 
Ought the East India Company to be 

Abolished? 
Is the Increase of a Nation's Wealth 

Favourable to its Morality? 

I Also Essays on Poetry and Poets; British Poetry; Mutual Improvement Sooieties, &c.-^ 
I Self-Education— Lessons on French and Mathematics— The Reviewer— The Inquirer: 
Questions and Answers— Societies' Section — Literary Notices— Laconics, &c., &c 
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Volume X. 

A Series of Papers on Periodical Literatare; The Logic of ConTersation ; Historio 
CriticiHin; Classical Training; also Disonssions on the following important Questions .— - 



Ou^ht the Annexation Policj parsned in 
India to b«» adopted towards China? 

Can Government interfere beneficiallj in 
the Suppression of the Social £vil? 



Are Litor^es more conducive to Devotion 

than Extemporaneous Pi'ayer? 
Was he Reformation under Henry VI I L 

the Result of Motives of a Religious or a 

Political Character? 

Also the Essayist r—Robert Bums, his Life, Character, and Genius; Florence Nigfadn- 
gale; Robert Burns, the Moral and Religious Lessons of his Life and Writings; On the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations — The Reviewer — Poetic Section: British 
Poetry; Original Poetry; Poetic Critique — The Inquirer: Qaeiitions and Answers — The 
Topic — The Self- Educator — The Societies' Section: Reports of Societies — Literary Notes 
—Analysis of Carlyle's ** Frederick," Lewes* '* Goethe,*' and Massou's •' Milton," &c, &c 

Volome XI. 

A Series of Papers on Epoch Men (Ignatius Loyola, Lord Olive); also Discussions on 
the following important Questions: — 



Ought the Annexation Policy pursued in 
India to be adopted towards China? 

Is Unrestricted Competition Injurious to 
the Community? 



Are Liturgies more conducive to Devotion 

than Extemporaneous Prayer? 
Are the Tenets of George and Andrew 

Combe Philosophically Correct? 
Onght the Game Laws to be Repealed? 

Also the Essayist: — The Poetry of Painting; Review and Essay Writing; A Picrtne 
and its Painter; Dissipation; Brunei ani Stephenson — The Reviewer — Poetic Section: 
Original Poetry; British Poetry; Poetic Critique — The Inquirer: Questions and Answers 
— The Topic — The Societies* Section: Reports of Societies — Literary Notes, &c., &c. 

Volume XII. 

A Series of Papers on Epoch Mbn (Geoffrey Chaucer, Lord Macaulay); Europeah 
Philosophy; the Logic of Novel Writing; and Debates on the following Subjects: — 



Is the Bible alone a sufficient Rule of Faith? 
Ought the Indian Opium Trade to be sup- 
pressed? 
Was Joan of Arc an Impostor? 



Are the Operations of Trades' Unions bene- 
ficial to Working Men? 

Is the Poetry of Tennyson as healthy in its 
tendencies as that of Longfellow? 



Also Essays on the Objects aimed at in a Discussion Society — In Memoriam MDCGCLIX. 
— Winter, or no Winter; which is best? — Lamartine. The Reviewer — Poetic Section: 
British Poetry; Original Poetry; Poetic Critique — The Inquirer: Questions and Answers 
— The Topic — Societies' Section : The Literary Institutions of London and Edinburgh 
— Literary Notes. 

*«* Eaoh Yolume is complete in itself, and contains a mass of Information on 
the Subjects treated upon not to be found elsewhere, while the complete set would 

Srove a most valuable addition to the Libraries of Mechanics* Institutions, 
[UTUAL Impbovbmbnt SOCIETIES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, as Well Es those of Peiyah 
Students and Gbnbbal Beadebs. ^^ 



NOTICES OP THE PRESS. / 

(Selected from upwards of Five Hundred of an equally gratifying character.) 
"'The Art of Beasoning* is worth ten times more than the price of the whole publicati<Hi."— 
Portsmouth Quardian. 

'< We canuot speak too highly of the treatise on Rhetoric."— J/7StricA Bxpreu. 
" For the young we do not know a more clever and useful work." — Laneoiter Gazette, 
" Contains a lai^ amount of sound and very useful information."— £dec(ic Review, 
" Some of the leading articles are models of excellence, in which the rays of European intelligence 
are conceutrated and thrown in great brilliancy upon one point. It is full of iutelligenoe and instruc- 
tion." — Cheltenham Papera/or the' Schoolmaster. 

London : HouiflTON and WaiaHT, 65, Paternoster Bow ; and all BookseHers^ 
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